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B  O  O  K     IV. 

of  Syftems  of  political  Oeconomy. 

INTRODUCTION. 

POLITICAL  ceconomy,  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  fcience    book 
of  a  ftatefman  or  legiflator,  propofes  two  diftind:  objedts ;  firfl,    ,    ^'_ 
to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  the  people,  or  Introduaion. 
more  properly  to  enable  them  to  provide  fuch  a  revenue  or  fubfift- 
ence for  themfelves;  and  fecondly,  to  fupply  the  ftate  or  common- 
wealth with  a  revenue  fufficient  for  the  public  fervices..    It  propofes 
to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the  fovereign. 

The  different  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and  nations, 
has  given  occafion  to  two  different  fyftems  of  political  oeconomy, 
with  regard  to  enriching  the  people.  The  one  may  be  called 
the  fyftem  of  commerce,  the  other  that  of  agriculture.  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  explain  both  as  fully  and  diflindlly  as  I  can,  and  fhall 
begin  with  the  fyftem  of  commerce.  \i  is  the  modern  fyflem,  and 
is  befl  underftood  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own  times. 
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CHAP.         I. 


Of  the  Principle  of  the  commercial^  or  mercantile  Syflem. 


IV. 


BOOK  '  I  **HAT  wealth  confifts  in  monoy,  or  in  gold  and  filver,  is  a 
JL  popular  notion  which  naturally  arifes  from  the  double  func- 
tion of  money,  as  the  inflrument  of  commerce,  and  as  the  mea- 
fure  of  value.  In  confequence  of  its  being  the  inflrument  of  com- 
merce, when  we  have  money  we  can  more  readily  obtain  what- 
ever elfe  we  have  occafion  for,  than  by  means  of  any  other  com- 
modity. The  great  affair,  we  always  find,  is  to  get  money.  When 
that  is  obtained,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  fubfequent 
purchafe.  In  confequence  of  its  being  the  meafure  of  value,  we 
eftimate  that  of  all  other  commodities  by  the  quantity  of  money 
which  they  will  exchange  for.  We  fay  of  a  rich  man  that  he  is 
worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is  worth  very  little 
money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a  man  eager  to  be  rich,  is  faid  to  love 
money ;  and  a  carelefs,  a  generous,  or  a  profufe  man,  is  faid  to  be 
indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get  money;  and  wealth  and 
money,  in  fhort,  are,  in  common  language,  confidered  as  in  every 
refpedl  fynonymous. 

A  RICH  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  rich  man,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in  money  ;  and  to  heap  up  gold 
and  filver  in  any  country  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  readieft  way  to  en- 
rich it.  For  fome  time  after  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  firfl 
enquiry  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  arrived,  upon  any  unknown 
coaft,  ufed  to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  By  the  information  which  they  received,  they 
judged  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a  fettlement  there,  or 
if  the  country  was  worth  the  conquering.  Piano  Carpino,  a  monk 
2  fent 
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fent  ambafTador  from  the  king  of  France  to  one  of  the  fons  of  ^  "^'^  ''• 
the  famous  Gengis  Khan,  fays  that  the  Tartars  ufed  frequently 
to  afk  hhn  if  there  was  plenty  of  fheep  and  oxen  in  the  kingdom 
of  France.  Their  enquiry  had  the  fame  obje£t  with  that  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough 
to  be  worth  the  conquering.  Among  the  Tartars,  as  among  all 
other  nations  of  fhepherds,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
ufe  of  money,  cattle  are  the  inftruments  of  commerce  and  the 
meafures  of  value.  Wealth,  therefore,  according  to  them,  con- 
fifted  in  cattle,  as  according  to  the  Spaniards  it  confifted  in  gold 
and  filver.  Of  the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was  the 
neareft  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  dlftindlon  between  money  and  other 
moveable  goods.  All  other  moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of  fo 
confumable  a  nature  that  the  wealth  which  confifts  in  them  cannot 
be  much  depended  on,  and  a  nation  which  abounds  in  them  one 
year  may,  without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their  own  wafte 
and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them  the  next.  Money,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  fleady  friend,  which,  though  it  may  travel  about 
from  hand  to  hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going  out  of  the 
country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wafted  and  confumed.  Gold  and 
filver,  therefore,  are,  according  to  him,  the  moft  folid  and  fub- 
ftantial  part  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  to  multiply 
thofe  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account,  to  be  the  great 
objed:  of  its  political  oeconomy. 

Others  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  be  feparated  from  all  the 
world,  it  would  be  of  no  confequence  how  much,  or  how  little 
money  circulated  in  it.  The  confumable  goods  which  were  cir- 
culated by  means  of  this  money,  would  only  be  exchanged  for  a 
greater  or  a  fmaller  number  of  pieces  ;  but  the  real  wealth  or  poverty 
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^  ^\P  ^  °^  ^^^  country,  they  allow,  would  depend  altogether  upon  th« 
abundance  or  fcarcity  of  thofe  confumable  goods.  But  it  is  other- 
wife,  they  think,  with  countries  which  have  conneflions  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and 
to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  diftant  countries.  This,  they  fay, 
cannot  be  done,  but  by  fending  abroad  money  to  pay  them  with  ; 
and  a  nation  cannot  fend  much  money  abroad,  unlefs  it  has  a  good 
deal  at  home.  Every  fuch  nation,  therefore,  muft  endeavour  in 
time  of  peace  to  accumulate  gold  and  filver,  that,  when  occafion 
requires,  it  may  have  wherewithal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  popular  notions,  all  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  have  fludied,  though  to  little  purpofe,  every  pofTible 
means  of  accumulating  gold  and  filver  in  their  refpedlive  countries. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  mines  which 
fupply  Europe  with  thofe  metals,  have  either  prohibited  their  ex- 
portation under  the  feverefl  penalties,  or  fubjedted  it  to  a  confiderable 
duty.  The  like  prohibition  feems  antiently  to  have  made  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  mofl;  other  European  nations.  It  is  even  to  be  found, 
where  we  fhould  leaft  of  all  expedt  to  find  it,  in  fome  old  Scotch  ads 
of  parliament,  which  forbid  under  heavy  penalties  the  carrying 
gold  or  {liver  forth  of  the  kingdom.  The  like  policy  antiently  took 
place  both  in  France  and  England. 

When  thofe  countries  became  commercial,  the  merchants  found 
this  prohibition,  upon  many  occafions,  extremely  inconvenient. 
They  could  frequently  buy  moreadvantageoufly  with  gold  and  filver 
than  with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign  goods  which  they 
wanted,  either  to  import  into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to  fome  other 
foreign  country.  They  remonftrated,  therefore,  againft  this  prohi- 
bition as  hurtful  to  trade. 

They 
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They  reprefentcd,  firfl:,  that  ihe  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  in  ^  ^^ J^  ^' 
order  to  purchafe  foreign  goods,  did  not  always  diminifh  the  quantity  > — > 
of  thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
frequently  increafe  that  quantity;  becaufe  if  the  confumption  of  fo- 
reign goods  was  not  thereby  increafcd  in  the  country,  thofe  goods 
might  be  re-exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  being  there  fold  for 
a  large  profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  treafure  than  was  ori- 
ginally fent  out  to  purchafe  them.  Mr.  Mun  compares  this  opera- 
tion of  foreign  trade  to  the  feed-time  and  harveft  of  agriculture.  "  If 
*'  we  only  behold,"  fays  he,  "  the  adlions  of  the  hufbandman  in  the 
*'  feed-time,  when  he  cafteth  away  much  good  corn  into  the  ground, 
*'  we  fhall  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a  hufbandman.  But 
•'  when  we  confider  his  labours  in  the  harveft,  which  is  the  end 
*'  of  his  endeavours,  we  fhall  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increafe 
*'  of  his  adions." 

They  reprefented,  fecondly,  that  this  prohibition  could  not 
hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  which,  on  account  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  could  eafily 
be  fmuggled  abroad.  That  this  exportation  could  only  be  prevented 
by  a  proper  attention  to,  what  they  called,  the  balance  of  trade. 
That  when  the  country  exported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported, 
a  balance  became  due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which  was  necef- 
farily  paid  to  it  in  gold  and  filver,  and  thereby  increafed  the  quan- 
tity of  thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  But  that  when  it  imported 
to  a  greater  value  than  it  exported,  a  contrary  balance  became 
due  to  foreign  nations,  which  was  neceflarily  paid  to  them  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  thereby  diminifhed  that  quantity.  That  in  this 
cafe  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  thofe  metals  could  not  prevent  it, 
but  only,  by  making  it  more  dangerous,  render  it  more  expenfive. 
That  the  exchange  was  thereby  turned  more  againft  the  country 
which  owed  the  balance,  than  it  otherwife  might  have  been ;  the 
merchant  who   purchafed  a  bill  upon    the    foreign  country  being 

obliged 
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obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  fold  it,  not  only  for  the  natural 
rifk,  trouble  and  expence  of  fending  the  money  thither,  but  for 
the  extraordinary  rifk  arifing  from  the  prohibition.  But  that  the 
more  the  exchange  was  againft  any  country,  the  more  the  balance 
of  trade  became  neceffarily  againft  it ;  the  money  of  that  country 
becoming  neceffarily  of  fo  much  lefs  value,  in  comparifon  with  that 
of  the  country  to  which  the  balance  was  due.  That  if  the  ex- 
change between  England  and  Holland,  for  example,  was  five  per 
cent,  againft  England,  it  would  require  a  hundred  and  five 
ounces  of  filver  in  England  to  purchafe  a  bill  for  a  hundred  ounces 
of  filver  in  Holland  :  that  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of  filver  in 
England,  therefore,  would  be  worth  only  a  hundred  ounces  of 
filver  in  Holland,  and  would  purchafe  only  a  proportionable  quan- 
tity of  Dutch  goods  :  but  that  a  hundred  ounces  of  filver  in  Hol- 
land, on  the  contrary,  would  be  worth  a  hundred  and  five  ounces 
in  England,  and  would  purchafe  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
Englilh  goods  :  That  the  Englifti  goods  which  were  fold  to  Holland 
would  be  fold  fo  much  cheaper ;  and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were 
fold  to  England,  fo  much  dearer,  by  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
change ;  that  the  one  would  draw  fo  much  lefs  Dutch  money  to 
England,  and  the  other  fo  much  more  Englifh  money  to  Holland, 
as  this  difference  amounted  to :  and  that  the  balance  of  trade, 
therefore,  would  neceffarily  be  fo  much  more  againft  England, 
and  would  require  a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  filver  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  folid  and  partly  fophiftical.  They 
were  folid  fo  far  as  they  afferted  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver  in  trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the  country. 
They  were  folid  too  in  afferting  that  no  prohibition  could  prevent 
their  exportation,  when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in  ex- 
porting them.      But  they  were  iophiftical  in  fuppofing,  that  eiihcr 

to 
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to  preferve  or  to  augment  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  required  CHAP. 
more  the  attention  of  government,  than  to  preferve  or  to  augment 
the  quantity  of  any  other  ufeful  commodities,  which  the  freedom 
of  trade,  without  any  fuch  attention,  never  fails  to  fupply  in  the 
proper  quantity.  They  were  fophiftical  too,  perhaps,  in  aflerting 
that  the  high  price  of  exchange  neccflarily  increafed,  what  they 
called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occafioned  the  ex- 
portation of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  That  high 
price,  indeed,  was  extremely  difadvantageous  to  the  merchants 
who  had  any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid  fo 
much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers  granted  them  upon 
thofe  countries.  But  though  the  rifk  arifing  from  the  prohibition 
might  occafion  fome  extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers,  it  would 
not  neceflarily  carry  any  more  money  out  of  the  country.  This 
expence  would  generally  be  all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  fmug- 
gling  the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  feldom  occafion  the  export- 
ation of  a  fmgle  fix-pence  beyond  the  precife  fum  drawn  for. 
The  high  price  of  exchange  too  would  naturally  difpofe  the  mer- 
chants to  endeavour  to  make  their  exports  nearly  balance  their  im- 
ports, in.  order  that  they  might  have  this  high  exchange  to  pay 
upon  as  fmall  a  fum  as  poffible.  The  high  price  of  exchange,  be- 
fideis,  mud  neceffarily  have  operated  as  a  tax,  in  raifing  the  price  of 
foreign  goods,  and  thereby  diminifhing  their  confumption.  It 
would  tend,  therefore,  not  to  increafe,  but  to  diminifh,  what  they 
called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  and  confequently  the  ex- 
portation  of  gold  and  filver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  thofe  arguments  convinced  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addrefled.  They  were  addrefled.  by 
merchants  to  parliaments,  and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to 
nobles  and  to  country  gentlemen  ;  by  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to 
underftand  trade,  to  thofe  who  were  confcious  to  themfelves  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter*     That  foreign  trade  enriched; 

the; 
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BOOK,    tlie  country,  experience  demonftrated  to  the   nobles  and  country 

< ,/ gentlemen,  as  well   as  to   the  merchants  ;   but  how,  or  in    what 

manner,  none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew  perfedly 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  themfelves.  It  was  their  bufinefs  to 
know  it.  But  to  know  in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country, 
was  no  part  of  their  bufinefs.  This  fubjedl  never  came  into  their 
confideration,  but  when  they  had  occafion  to  apply  to  their  country 
for  fome  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade.  It  then 
became  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  about  the  beneficial  efFeds  of 
foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  thofe  efFeds  were  obftruded 
by  the  laws  as  they  then  flood.  To  the  judges  who  were  to  decide 
the  bufinefs,  it  appeared  a  mofl:  fatisfadory  account  of  the  matter, 
when  they  were  told  that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into  the 
country,  but  that  the  laws  in  queflion  hindered  it  from  bringing  fo 
much  as  it  otherwife  would  do.  Thofe  arguments  therefore  pro- 
duced the  wiflied-for  efFed.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and 
filver  was  in  France  and  England  confined  to  the  coin  of  thofe  re- 
fpedive  countries.  The  exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion 
was  made  free.  In  Holland,  and  in  fome  other  places,  this  liberty 
was  extended  even  to  the  coin  of  the  country.  The  attention  of 
government  was  turned  away  from  guarding  againfl;  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver,  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  trade,  as  the  only 
canfe  which  could  occafion  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of 
thofe  metals.  From  one  fruillefs  care  it  was  turned  away  to  an- 
other care  much  more  intricate,  much  more  embarralFing,  and  jufl 
equally  fruitlefs.  The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England's  Treafure 
in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  political 
ceconomy,  not  of  England  onlV)  but  of  all  other  commercial 
countries.  The  inland  or  home  trade,  the  mofl;  important  of  all, 
the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the  greatefl  revenue,  and 
creates  the  greatefl  employment  to  the  people  of  the  country,  was 
confidered  as  fubfidiary  only  to  foreign  trade.  It  neither  brought 
money  into   the   country,  it  was   faid,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it. 

3  The 
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The  country  therefore  could  never  become  either  richer  or  poorer  by    C  H  A  P. 

means  of  it,  except  fo  far  as  its  profperity  or  decay  might  indirecftly    v_— v 1 

injfluence  the  rtate  of  foreign  trade. 

A  COUNTRY  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  mufl:  undoubtedly 
draw  its  gold  and  filver  from  foreign  countries,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  one  that  has  no  vineyards  of  its  own  muft  draw  its  wines.  It 
does  not  feem  neceffary,  however,  that  the  attention  of  government 
fliould  be  more  turned  towards  the  one  than  towards  the  other  ob- 
ject. A  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine,  will  always  get 
the  wine  which  it  has  occafion  for ;  and  a  country  that  has  where- 
withal to  buy  gold  and  filver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  thofe  metals. 
They  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price  like  all  other  commodities, 
and  as  they  are  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  fo  all  other  com- 
modities are  the  price  of  thofe  metals.  We  truft  with  perfed  fecu- 
rity  that  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  attention  of  govern- 
ment, will  always  fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occafion 
for :  and  we  may  truft  with  equal  fecurity  that  it  will  always  fup- 
ply us  with  all  the  gold  and  filver  which  we  can  afford  to  purchafe 
or  to  employ,  either  in  circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  other 
ufes. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  human  induftry  can 
either  purchafe  or  produce,  naturally  regulates  itfelf  in  every  country 
according  to  the  effectual  demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  of 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  labour  and  profits  which 
muft  be  paid  in  order  to  prepare  and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no 
commodities  regulate  themfelves  more  eafily  or  more  exadlly  accord- 
ing to  this  effed:ual  demand  than  gold  and  filver ;  becaufe  on  account 
of  the  fmall  bulk  and  great  value  of  thofe  metals,  no  commodities 
can  be  more  eafily  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another,  from  the 
places  where  they  are  cheap,  to  thofe  where  they  are  dear,  from  the 
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BOOK  places  where  they  exceed,  to  thofe  where  they  fall  fhort  of  this  ef- 
fedlual  demand.  If  there  was  In  England,  for  example,  an  ef- 
fedlual  demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  packet-boat 
could  bring  from  Lifbon,  or  from  wherever  elfe  it  was  to  be  had, 
fifty  tuns  of  gold,  which  could  be  coined  into  more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  guineas.  But  if  there  was  an  efFedlual  demand  for  grain 
to  the  fame  value,  to  import  it  would  require,  at  five  guineas  a 
tun,  a  million  of  tuns  of  fhipping,  or  a  thoufand  fhips  of  a 
thoufand  tuns  each.  The  navy  of  England  would  not  be  fufE- 
cient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported  into  any  country^ 
exceeds  the  efFedual  demand,  no  vigilance  of  government  can 
prevent  their  exportation.  All  the  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  goW  and  filver  at  home.  The 
continual  importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  efFedual 
demand  of  thofe  countries,  and  fink  the  price  of  thofe  metals  there 
below  that  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  If,  on  the  contrary^ 
in  any  particular  country  their  quantity  fell  flaort  of  the  effedual 
demand,  fo  as  to  raife  their  price  above  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  government  would  have  no  occafion  to  take  any 
pains  to  import  them.  If  it  was  even  to  take  pains  to  prevent 
their  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to  effeduate  It.  Thofe 
metals,  when  the  Spartans  had  got  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them, 
broke  through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  oppofed 
to  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon.  All  the  fanguinary  laws  of 
the  cuftoms  are  not  able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas 
of  the  Dutch  and  Gottenburgh  taft  India  companies  ;  becaufe 
fomewhat  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  Britifh  company.  A  pound 
of  tea,  however,  is  about  a  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of 
the  higheft  prices,  fixteen  fhillings,  that  is  commonly  paid  for 
it  in  filver,  and  more  than  two  thoufand  times  the  bulk  of  the 

fame 
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fame  price  In  gold,  and  confequcntly  jufl  fo  many  times  more  dif-    ^  H  a  p. 
ficult  to  fmiJggle. 

It  Is  partly  owing  to  the  eafy  tranfportatlon  of  gold  and  filver 
from  the  places  where  they  abound  to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted, 
that  the  price  of  thofe  metals  does  not  fluduate  continually  like  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  which  are  hindered  by 
their  bulk  from  fhifting  their  fituation,  when  the  market  happens 
to  be  either  over  or  underftocked  with  them.  The  price  of  thofe 
metals,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  exempted  from  variation,  but  the 
changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  generally  flow,  gradual,  and  uni- 
form. In  Europe,  for  example,  it  is  fuppofed,  without  much 
foundation,  perhaps,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  and 
preceding  century,  they  have  been  conftantly,  but  gradually,  fink- 
ing in  their  value,  on  account  of  the  continual  importations  from, 
the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  But  to  make  any  fudden  change  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  as  to  raife  or  lower  at  once,  fenfibly 
and  remarkably,  the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities,  requires 
fuch  a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occafioned  by  the  difcovery 
of  America. 

If,  notwithftanding  all  this,  gold  and  filver  fhould  at  any  time 
fall  fhort  in  a  country  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them, 
there  are  more  expedients  for  fupplying  their  place,  than  that  of 
almoft  any  other  commodity.  If  the  materials  of  manufadture 
are  wanted,  induftry  muft  flop.  If  provifions  are  wanted,  the 
people  muft  ftarve.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter  will  fupply 
its  place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and 
felling  upon  credit,  and  the  different  dealers  compenfating  their 
credits  with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a  year,  will  fupply 
it  with  lefs  inconveniency.  A  well  regulated  paper  money  will 
fupply  it,  not  only  without  any  inconveniency,  but,  in  fome  cafes, 
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BOOK  -vvith  fome  advantages.  Upon  every  account,  therefore,  the  atten- 
tion of  government  never  was  fo  unneceffarily  employed,  as  when 
direded  to  watch  over  the  prefervation  or  increafe  of  the  quantity 
of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than  that  of  a  fcarcity 
of  money.  Money,  like  wine,  muft  always  be  fcarce  with  thofe 
who  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it. 
Thofe  who  have  either,  will  feldom  be  in  want  either  of  the  money, 
or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occafion  for.  This  complaint, 
however,  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  confined  to  im- 
provident fpendthrifts.  It  is  fometimes  general  through  a  whole 
mercantile  town,  and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.  Over- 
trading is  the  common  caufe  of  it.  Sober  men,  whofe  projedts 
have  been  difproportioned  to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely  to  have 
neither  wherewithal  to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as  pro- 
digals whofe  expence  has  been  difproportioned  to  their  revenue. 
Before  their  projedls  can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  ftock  is  gone,  and 
their  credit  with  it.  They  run  about  every  where  to  borrow  money, 
and  every  body  tells  them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.  Even  fuch 
general  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money  do  not  always  prove 
that  the  ufual  number  of  gold  and  filver  pieces  are  not  circulating 
in  the  country,  but  that  many  people  want  thofe  pieces  who  have 
nothing  to  give  for  them.  When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to 
be  grea:ter  than  ordinary,  overtrading  becomes  a  general  error  both 
among  great  and  fmall  dealers.  They  do  not  always  fend  more 
money  abroad  than  ufual,  but  they  buy  upon  credit  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  an  unufual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they  fend  to 
fome  diftant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns  will  come  in  before 
the  demand  for  payment.  The  demand  comes  before  the  returns, 
and  they  have  nothing  at  hand,  with  which  they  can  either  pur- 
chafe  money,  -or  give  folid  fecurity  for  borrowing.     It  is  not  any 
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fcarclty  of  gold  and  filver,  but  the  difficulty  which  fuch  people  find  chap. 
in  borrowing,  and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting  payment,  <- — v- — ' 
that  occafions  the  general  complaint  of  the  fcarcity  of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  ferioufly  to  prove,  that 
wealth  does  not  confift  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  filver  ;  but  in  what 
money  purchafes,  and  is  valuable  only  for  purchafing.  Money,  no 
doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of  the  national  capital ;  but  it  has  al- 
ready been  fliown  that  it  generally  makes  but  a  fmall  part,  and  al- 
ways the  moft  unprofitable  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  becaufe  wealth  confifts  more  eflentlally  in  money  than  in. 
goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it  generally  more  eafy  to  buy  goods, 
•with  money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods;. but  becaufe  money, 
is  the  known  and  eftablifhed  inftrument  of  commerce,  for  which 
every  thing  is  readily  given  in  exchange,  but  which  is  not  always 
with  equal  readinefs  to  be  got  in  exchange  for  every  thing.     The 
greater  part  of  goods  befides  are  more  perifliable  than  money,  and 
he  may  frequently  fuftain  a  much  greater  lofs  by  keeping  them. 
When   his  goods   are  upon  hand  too,    he  is  more  liable  to  fuch 
demands  for  money  as  he  may  not  be  able  to  anfwer,  than  when 
he  has  got  th^ir  price  in  his  coffers.      Over  and  above  all  this, 
his   profit  arifes    more   diredly   from  felling   than    from   buying^ 
and   he  is  upon  all  thefe  accounts  generally  much  more  anxious 
to  exchange  his  goods   for  money,    than   his    money   for    goods. 
But  though  a   particular  merchant,   with   abundance  of  goods   in 
his  warehoufe,    may  fometlmes   be    ruined  by  not   being  able   to 
fell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  liable  to  the  fame 
accident.     The  whole  capital  of  a  merchant  frequently  confifts  in 
perifhable  goods  deftined  for  purchafing  money.     But  it  is  but  a. 
very  fmall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of, 
a  country  which  can  ever  be  deftined  for  purchafing  gold  and  filver 4. 
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B  o  o  K    from  their  neighbours.      The    far    greater  part   is  circulated  and 

V y — }    confumed  among  themfelves;    and  even  of  the   furplus  which  is 

fent  abroad,  the  greater  part  is  generally  deftined  for  the  purchafe 
of  other  foreign  goods.  Though  gold  and  filver,  therefore,  could 
not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  deftined  to  purchafe  them, 
the  nation  would  not  be  ruined.  It  might,  indeed,  fuffer  fom^ 
lofs  and  inconveniency,  and  be  forced  upon  fome  of  thofe  expe- 
dients which  are  neceflary  for  fupplying  the  place  of  money. 
The  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  however,  would  be 
the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  as  ufual,  becaufe  the  fame,  or 
very  nearly  the  fame  confumable  capital  would  be  employed  in 
maintaining  it.  And  though  goods  do  not  always  draw  money  fo 
readily  as  money  draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw  it  more 
neceffarily  than  even  it  draws  them.  Goods  can  ferve  many  other 
purpofes  befides  purchafing  money,  but  money  can  ferve  no  other 
purpofe  befides  purchafing  goods.  Money,  therefore,  necefTarily 
runs  after  goods,  but  goods  do  not  always  or  neceffarily  run  after 
money.  The  man  who  buys,  does  not  always  mean  to  fell  again, 
but  frequently  to  ufe  or  to  confume  ;  whereas  he  who  fells,  always 
means  to  buy  again.  The  one  may  frequently  have  done  the  whole, 
but  the  other  can  never  have  done  more  than  the  one-half  of  his 
bufmefs.  It  is  not  for  its  own  fake  that  men  defire  money,  but  for 
the  fake  of  what  they  can  purchafe  with  it. 

Consumable  commodities,  it  is  faid,  are  foon  deftroyed;  where- 
as gold  and  filver  are  of  a  more  durable  nature,  and,  were  it  not 
for  this  continual  exportation,  might  be  accumulated  for  ages  to- 
gether, to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended,  can  be  more  dif- 
advantageous  to  any  country,  than  the  trade  which  confifts  in  the 
exchange  of  fuch  lafting  for  fuch  perifliable  commodities.  We  do 
not,    however,    reckon    that    trade    difadvantageous  which  confifts 
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in  the  exchange  of  the  hardware  of  England  for  the  wines  of 
France;  and  yet  hardware  is  a  very  durable  commodity,  and  was 
it  not  for  this  continual  exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated 
for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  pots  and 
pans  of  the  country.  But  it  readily  occurs  that  the  number  of 
fuch  utenfils  is  in  every  country  neceffarily  limited  by  the  ufe  which 
there  is  for  them  ;  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  have  more  pots 
and  pans  than  w-ere  neceffary  for  cooking  the  victuals  ufually 
confumed  there ;  and  that  if  the  quantity  of  viduals  were  to  in- 
creafe,  the  number  of  pots  and  pans  would  readily  increafe  along 
"with  it,  a  part  of  the  increafed  quantity  of  vidluals  being  employed 
in  purchafing  them,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of 
workmen  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  make  them.  It  fhould  as  readily 
occur  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  in  every  country  limited 
by  the  ufe  which  there  is  for  thofe  metals ;  that  their  ufe  confifts 
in  circulating  commodities  as  coin,  and  in  affording  a  fpecies  of 
houihold  furniture  as  plate;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  every 
country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commodities  which  are 
to  be  circulated  by  it :  increafe  that  value,  and  immediately  a 
part  of  it  will  be  fent  abroad  to  purchafe,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had, 
the  additional  quantity  of  coin  requlfite  for  circulating  them:, 
that  the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated  by  the  number  and  wealth  of 
thofe  private  families  who  chul'e  to  indulge  themfelves  in  that  fort 
of  magnificence :  increafe  the  number  and  wealth  of  luch  families, 
and  a  part  of  this  increafed  wealth  will  moft  probably  be  employed 
in  purchafing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  an  additional  quantity 
of  plate  :  that  to  attempt  to  increafe  the  wealth  of  any  country, 
either  by  introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an  unnecefTary  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver,  is  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  increafe 
the  good  cheer  of  private  fami/ies,  by  obliging  them  to  keep  ^n  un- 
necefTary number  of  kitchen  utenfils.  As  the  expence  of  purchaf- 
ing thofe  unnecefiary  utenfils  would  diminifh  inftead  of  increafing 
I  either. 
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BOOK  either  the  quantity  or  goodnefs  of  the  family  provifions ;  fo  the 
expence  of  purchafing  an  unneceflary  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
muft,  in  every  country,  as  neceffarily  diminifh  the  wealth  which 
feeds,  cloaths,  and  lodges,  which  maintains  and  employs  the  people. 
Gold  and  filver,  whether  in  the  fhape  of  coin  or  of  plate,  are  utenfils, 
it  muft  be  remembered,  as  much  as  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen. 
Increafe  the  ufe  for  them,  increafe  the  confumable  commodities 
which  are  to  be  circulated,  managed,  and  prepared  by  means  of 
them,  and  you  will  infallibly  increafe  the  quaniity ;  but  if  you  at- 
tempt, by  extraordinary  means,  to  increafe  the  quantity,  you  will 
as  infallibly  diminifti  the  ufe  and  even  the  quantity  too,  which  in 
thofe  metals  can  n&ver  be  greater  than  what  the  ufe  requires.  Were 
they  ever  to  be  accumulated  beyond  this  quantity,  their  tranfpor- 
tation  is  fo  eafy,  and  the  lofs  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  un- 
employed fo  great,  that  no  law  could  prevent  their  being  immedi- 
ately fent  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  neceflary  to  accumulate  gold  and  filver,  in  or- 
der to  enable  a  country  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  in  diftant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are  main- 
tained, not  with  gold  and  filver,  but  with  confumable  goods.  The 
nation  which,  from  the  annual  produce  of  its  domeftic  induftry, 
from  the  annual  revenue  arifing  out  of  its  lands,  labour,  and  con- 
fumable ftock,  has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  thofe  confumable  goods 
in  diftant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  NATION  may  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army  in 
a  diftant  country  three- diff'erent  ways;  by  fending  abroad  either, 
firft,  fome  part  of  its  accumulated  gold  and  filver ;  or,  fecondly, 
fome  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manufadlures  j  or  laft  of  all, 
fome  part  of  its  annual  rude  produce. 

The 
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The  gold  and  filver  which  can  properly  be  confidered  as  accumu- 
lated or  ftored  up  in  any  country,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three 
parts  ;  firft,  the  circulating  money ;  fecondly,  the  plate  of  private 
families  ;  and  lafl:  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have  been  colleded 
by  many  years  parfimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  treafury  of  the  prince. 

It  can  feldom  happen  that  much  can  be  fpared  from  the  cir- 
culating money  of  the  country ;  becaufe  in  that  there  can  fel- 
dom be  much  redundancy.  The  value  of  goods  annually  bought 
and  fold  in  any  country  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to 
circulate  and  diftribute  them  to  their  proper  confumers,  and  can 
give  employment  to  no  more.  The  channel  of  circulation  necefla- 
rily  draws  to  itfelf  a  fum  fufficient  to  fill  it,  and  never  admits 
any  more.  Something,  however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this 
channel  in  the  cafe  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great  number  of  people 
who  are  maintained  abroad,  fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer 
goods  are  circulated  there,  and  lefs  money  becomes  neceffary  to 
circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  paper  money,  of 
fome  fort  or  other  too,  fuch  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and 
bank  bills  in  England,  is  generally  ifllied  upon  fuch  occafions,  and 
by  fupplying  the  place  of  circulating  gold  and  filver,  gives  an  op- 
portunity of  fending  a  greater  quantity  of  it  abroad.  All  this,  how- 
ever, could  afford  but  a  poor  refource  for  maintaining  a  foreign  war, 
of  great  expence  and  feveral  years  duration. 

The  melting  down  the  plate  of  private  families,  has  upon  every 
occafion  been  found  a  ftill  more  infignificant  one.  The  French, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  war,  did  not  derive  fo  much  advantage 
from  this  expedient  as  to  compenfate  the  lofs  of  the  fafhion. 

The  accumulated  treafures  of  the  prince  have,  in  former  times, 
afforded  a  much  greater  and  more  lafling  refource.  In  the  prefent 
times,  if  you  except  the  king  of  Pruffia,  to  accumulate  treafure 
feems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  European  princes. 

Vol.  II.  D  The 
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S  °  Q  ^        The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars  of  the  prefent  cen- 

* . '   tury,  the  moft  expenfive  perhaps  which  hiftory  records,  feem  to  have 

had  little  dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of  the  circulating 
money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private  families,  or  of  the  treafure  of  the 
prince.  The  laft  French  war  coft  Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety 
millions,  including  not  only  the  feventy-five  millions  of  new  debt 
that  was  contradled,  but  the  additional  two  {hillings  in  the  pound 
land  tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed  of  the  finking  fund. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  this  expence  was  laid  out  in  diftant  coun- 
tries ;  in  Germany,  Portugal,  America,  in  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  kings  of  England  had 
no  accumulated  treafure.  We  never  heard  of  any  extraordinary 
quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down.  The  circulating  gold  and 
filver  of  the  country  had  not  been  fuppofed  to  exceed  eighteen  mil- 
lions. Since  the  late  recoinage  of  the  gold,  however,  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated.  Let  us  fuppofe,  therefore, 
according  to  the  moft  exaggerated  computation  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  either  feen  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  filver  to- 
gether, it  amounted  to  thirty  millions.  Had  the  war  been  carried 
on,  by  means  of  our  money,  the  whole  of  it  muft,  even  accord- 
ing to  this  computation,  have  been  fent  out  and  returned  again 
at  leaft  twice,  in  a  period  of  between  fix  and  fevcn  years.  Should 
this  be  fuppofed,  it  would  afford  the  moft  decifive  argument  to  de- 
monftrate  how  unneceflary  it  is  for  government  to  watch  over  the 
prefervation  of  money,  fince  upon  this  fuppofition  the  whole  money 
of  the  country  muft  have  gone  from  it  and  returned  to  it  again,  two 
different  times  in  fo  fhort  a  period,  without  any  body's  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  The  channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  ap- 
peared more  empty  than  ufual  during  any  part  of  this  period.  Few 
people  wanted  money  who  had  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The 
profits  of  foreign  trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  ufual  during  the 
whole  war  ;  but  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  it.  This  occafioned, 
what  it  always  occafions,  a  general  overtrading  in  all  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  this  again  occafioned  the  ufual  complaint  of  the 
2  fcarcity 
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fcarclty  of  money,  which  always  follows  overtrading.  Many  peo-  CHAP, 
pie  wanted  it,  who  had  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit 
to  borrow  it ;  and  becaufe  the  debtors  found  it  difficult  to  borrow, 
the  creditors  found  it  difficult  to  get  payment.  Gold  and  filver, 
however,  were  generally  to  be  had  for  their  value,  by  thofe  who  had 
that  value  to  give  for  them. 

The  enormous  expence  of  the  late  war,  therefore,  muft  have 
been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  but 
by  that  of  Britifh  commodities  of  fome  kind  or  other.  When  the 
government,  or  thofe  who  aded  under  them,  contracted  with  a 
merchant  for  a  remittance  to  fome  foreign  country,  he  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  correfpondent,  upon  whom 
he  had  granted  a  bill,  by  fending  abroad  rather  commodities  than 
gold  and  filver.  If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in 
demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to  fend  them  to  fome 
other  country,  in  which  he  could  purchafe  a  bill  upon  that  country. 
The  tranfportation  of  commodities,  when  properly  fuited  to  the 
market,  is  always  attended  with  a  confiderable  profit ;  whereas  that 
of  gold  and  filver  is  fcarce  ever  attended  with  any.  When  thofe 
metals  are  fent  abroad  in  order  to  purchafe  foreign  commodities,  the 
merchant's  profit  arifes,  not  from  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale 
of  the  returns.  But  when  they  are  fent  abroad  merely  to  pay  a 
debt,  he  gets  no  returns,  and  confequently  no  profit.  He  naturally, 
therefore,  exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of  paying  his 
foreign  debts,  rather  by  the  exportation  of  commodities  than  by 
that  of  gold  and  filver.  The  great  quantity  of  Britilh  goods  ex- 
ported during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  without  bringing  back  any 
returns,  is  accordingly  remarked  by  the  author  of  The  Prefent 
State  of  the  Nation. 

Besides  the  three  forts  of  gold  and  filver  above  mentioned,  there 
is  in  all  great  commercial  countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alter- 

D  2  nately 
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^  ^nP  ^  nately  Imported  and  exported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign  trade. 
This  bullion,  as  it  circulates  among  different  commercial  countries 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  national  coin  circulates  in  every  particular 
country,  may  be  confidered  as  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile 
-republick.  The  national  coin  receives  its  movement  and  direc- 
tion from  the  commodities  circulated  within  the  precindts  of  each 
particular  country  :  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republick,  from 
thofe  circulated  between  different  countries.  Both  are  employed 
in  facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  different  individuals 
of  the  fame,  the  other  between  thofe  of  different  nations.  Part 
of  this  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republick  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  late  war.  In 
time  of  a  general  war,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  a  movement 
and  direction  ihould  be  impreffed  upon  it,  different  from  what 
it  ufually  follows  in  profound  peace  ;  that  it  fhould  circulate  more 
about  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  he  more  employed  in  purchafing 
there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  the  different  armies.  But  whatever  part  of  this  money  of  the 
mercantile  republick,  Great  Britain  may  have  annually  employed 
in  this  manner,  it  mufl  have  been  annually  purchafed,  either  with 
Britifh  commodities,  or  with  fomething  elfe  that  had  been  pur- 
chafed with  them  ;  which  ftill  brings  us  back  to  commodities,  to 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  as  the 
ultimate  refources  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  na- 
tural indeed  to  fuppofe,  that  fo  great  an  annual  expence  muft  have 
been  defrayed  from  a  great  annual  produce.  The  expence  of 
1 76 1,  for  example,  amounted  to  more  than  nineteen  millions. 
No  accumulation  could  have  fupported  fo  great  an  annual  profu- 
fion.  There  is  no  annual  produce  even  of  gold  and  filver  which 
could  have  fupported  it.  The  whole  gold  and  filver  annually 
imported  into  bath  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  befl 
accounts,   does  not  commonly  much  exceed  fix  millions  fterling, 

■which, 
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xu'liich,  in  fome  years,  would  fcarce  have  paid  four  months  expence    ^  HA  p. 
of  the  late  war. 

The  commodities  moft  proper  for  being  tranfported  to  diRant 
countries,  in  order  to  purchafe  there,  either  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  an  army,  or  fome  part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republick 
to  be  employed  in  purchafing  them,  feem  to  be  the  finer  and  more 
improved  manufactures ;  fuch  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  fmall 
bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great  diflance  at  little 
expence.  A  country  whofe  induftry  produces  a  great  annual 
furplus  of  fuch  manufactures,  which  are  ufually  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years  a  very  expenfive  foreign" 
war,  without  either  exporting  any  confiderable  quantity  of  gold' 
and  filver,  or  even  having  any  fuch  quantity  to  export.  A  con- 
fiderable part  of  the  annual  furplus  of  its  manufactures  muft, 
indeed,  in  this  cafe  be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  returns 
to  the  country,  though  it  does  to  the  merchant;  the  government  pur- 
chafing of  the  merchant  his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
purchafe  there  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army.  Some  part 
of  this  furplus,  however,  may  flill  continue  to  bring  back  a 
return.  The  manufacturers,  during  the  war,  will  have  a  double 
demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  upon,  firft,  to  work  up  goods  to 
be  fent  abroad,  for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries 
for  the  pay  and  provifions  of  the  army  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  work  up 
fuch  as  are  neceflary  for  purchafing  the  common  returns  that  had 
ufually  been  confumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midft  of  the  moft 
deftruCtive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  manufactures' 
may  frequently  flourlfh  greatly  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may 
decline  on  the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourifh  amidft  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the  return  of  its 
profperity:  The  different  ftate  of  many  different  branches  of  the 
Britifh  manufactures  during  the  late  war,  and  for  fome  time  after  the 
peace,  may  ferve  as  an  illuftration  of  what  has  been  juft  now  faid. 

No 
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BOOK  No  foreign  war  of  great  expence  or  duration  could  conveniently 
be  carried  on  by  the  exportation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil. 
The  expence  of  fending  fuch  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  foreign  country 
as  might  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army,  would  be  too 
great.  Few  countries  too  produce  much  more  rude  produce  than 
what  is  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  own  inhabitants.  To 
fend  abroad  any  great  quantity  of  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  fend 
abroad  a  part  of  the  neceflary  fubfiftence  of  the  people.  It  is 
otherwife  with  the  exportation  of  manufaftures.  The  maintenance 
of  the  people  employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the  fur- 
plus  part  of  their  work  is  exported.  Mr.  Hume  frequently  takes 
notice  of  the  inability  of  the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on, 
without  interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  duration.  The 
Englilh,  in  thofe  days,  had  nothing  wherewithal  to  purchafe  the 
pay  and  provifions  of  their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either 
the  rude  produce  of  the  foil,  of  which  no  confiderable  part  could 
be  fpared  from  the  home  confumption,  or  a  few  manufadtures  of  the 
coarfeft  kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude  produce,  the  tranf- 
portation  was  too  expenfive.  This  inability  did  not  arife  from  the 
want  of  money,  but  of  the  finer  and  more  improved  manufadtures. 
Buying  and  felling  was  tranfadled  by  means  of  money  in  England 
then,  as  well  as  now.  The  quantity  of  circulating  money  mufl; 
have  borne  the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of  pur- 
chafes  and  fales  ufually  tranfadted  at  that  time,  which  it  does 
to  thofe  tranfadted  at  prefent  ;  or  rather  it  muft  have  borne 
a  greater  proportion,  becaufe  there  was  then  no  paper,  which 
now  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold  and  filver. 
Among  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manufadtures  are  little 
known,  the  fovereign,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  can  feldom 
draw  any  confiderable  aid  from  his  fubjedts,  for  reafons  which  fhall 
be  explained  hereafter.  It  is  in  fuch  countries,  therefore,  that  he 
generally  endeavours  to  accumulate  a  trcafure,  as  the  only  refource 

againft 
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againft  fuch  emergencies.  Independent  of  this  neceffity,  he  is  In  ^  H  A  P. 
i'uch  a  fituation  naturally  difpofed  to  the  parfimony  requifite  for  ac* 
cumulation.  In  that  fimple  ftate,  the  expence  even  of  a  fovereign 
is  not  direded  by  the  vanity  which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of 
a  court,  but  is  employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hofpitality 
to  his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  hofpitality  very  feldom  lead  to  ex- 
travagance ;  though  vanity  almoft  always  does.  Every  Tartar  chief, 
accordingly,  has  a  treafure.  The  treafures  of  Mazepa,  chief  of  the 
CofTacks  in  the  Ukraine,  the  famous  ally  of  Charles  the  Xllth,  are 
faid  to  have  been  very  great.  The  French  kings  of  the  Merovingian 
race  had  all  treafures.  When  they  divided  their  kingdom  among 
their  different  children,  they  divided  their  treafure  too.  The  Saxon 
princes,  and  the  firft  kings  after  the  conquefl:,  feem  likewife  to  have  ac- 
cumulated treafures.  The  firft  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was  com- 
monly to  feize  the  treafure  of  the  preceding  king,  as  the  moft  eflential 
meafure  for  fecuring  the  fucceffion.  The  fovereigns  of  improved 
and  commercial  countries  are  not  under  the  fame  neceffity  of  accu- 
mulating treafures,  becaufe  they  can  generally  draw  from  their  fub- 
je£ts  extraordinary  aids  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  They  are 
likewife  lefs  difpofed  to  do  fo.  They  naturally,  perhaps  neceffarily, 
follow  the  mode  of  the  times,  and  their  expence  comes  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  fame  extravagant  vanity  which  directs  that  of  all  the 
other  great  proprietors  in  their  dominions.  The  infignificant  page- 
antry of  their  court  becomes  every  day  more  brilliant,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation,  but  frequently  encroaches 
upon  the  funds  deftined  for  more  necefTary  expences.  What 
Dercyllidas  faid  of  the  court  of  Perfia,  may  be  applied  to  that  of 
feveral  European  princes,  that  he  faw  there  much  fplendor  but 
little  ftrength,  and  many  fervantsbut  few  foldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  not  the  principal,  much 
lefs  the  fole  benefit  which  a  nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade. 

Between 
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Between  whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they  all  of 
them  derive  two  diflin£t  benefits  from  it.  It  carries  out  that  fur- 
plus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  for  which  there 
is  no  demand  among  them,  and  brings  back  in  return  for  it  fome- 
thing  elfe  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to  their 
fuperfluities,  by  exchanging  them  for  fomething  elfe,  which  may 
fatlsfy  a  part  of  their  v^rants,  and  increafe  their  enjoyments.  By 
means  of  it,  the  narrownefs  of  the  home  market  does  not  hinder 
the  divifion  of  labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manu- 
facture from  being  carried  to  the  highefl:  perfe£lion.  By  opening 
a  more  extenfive  market  for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour  may  exceed  the  home  confumption,  it  encourages  them  to 
improve  its  produdive  powers,  and  to  augment  its  annual  produce 
to  the  utmoft,  and  thereby  to  increafe  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  fociety.  Thefe  great  and  important  fervices  foreign  trade  is 
continually  occupied  in  performing,  to  all  the  different  countries 
between  which  it  is  carried  on.  They  all  derive  great  benefit  from 
it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  refides  generally  derives  the 
greateft,  as  he  is  generally  more  employed  in  fupplying  the  wants, 
and  carrying  out  the  fuperfluities  of  his  own,  than  of  any  other  par- 
ticular country.  To  import  the  gold  and  filver  which  may  be 
wanted,  into  the  countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part 
of  the  bufinefs  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is,  however,  a  mod  infig- 
nificant  part  of  it.  A  country  which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely 
upon  this  account,  could  fcarce  have  occafion  to  freight  a  fhip  in  a 
century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver,  that  the  dif- 
00 very  of  America  has  enriched  Europe.  By  the  abundance  of  the 
American  mines,  thofe  metals  have  become  cheaper.  A  fervice  of 
plate  can  now  be  purchafed  for  about  a  third  part  of  the  corn, 
■or   a  third  part  of  the  labour,   which  it  would   have  coil  in  the 

fifteenth 
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fifteenth  century.  With  the  fame  annual  expence  of  labour  and 
commodities,  Europe  can  annually  purchafe  about  three  times  the 
quantity  of  plate  which  it  could  have  purchafcd  at  that  time. 
But  v/hen  a  commodity  comes  to  be  fold  for  a  third  part  of 
what  had  been  its  ufual  price,  not  only  thofe  who  purchafed  it 
before  can  purchafe  three  times  their  former  quantity,  but  it  is 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater  number  of  pur- 
chafers  ;  perhaps  to  more  than  ten,  perhaps  to  more  than  twenty 
times  the  former  number.  So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at 
prefent  not  only  more  than  three  times,  but  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  plate  which  would  have  been  in  it, 
even  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  had  the  difcovery  of  the 
American  mines  never  been  made.  So  far  Europe  has,  no  doubt, 
gained  a  real  conveniency,  though  furely  a  very  trifling  one.  The 
cheapnefs  of  gold  and  filver  renders  thofe  metals  rather  lefs  fit 
for  the  purpofes  of  money  than  they  were  before.  In  order  to 
make  the  fame  purchafes,  we  muft  load  ourfelves  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a  {hilling  in  our  pocket  where 
a  groat  would  have  done  before.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is 
moft  trifling,  this  inconveniency,  or  the  oppofite  conveniency. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made  any  very  eflential 
change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe.  The  difcovery  of  America,  how- 
ever, certainly  made  a  moft  effentlal  one.  By  opening  a  new  and 
inexhauftible  market  to  all  the  commodities  of  Europe,  it  gave 
occafion  to  new  divifions  of  labouii.  and  improvements  of  art, 
•which,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce,  could  never 
have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to  take  off  the  greater  part 
of  their  produce.  The  productive  powers  of  labour  were  im- 
proved, and  its  produce  increafed  in  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  and  together  with  it  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  commodities  of  Europe  were  almoft  all  new  to 
America,  and  many  of  thofe  of  America  were  new-  to  Europe. 
Vol.  II.  E  A  new 
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A  new  fett  of  exchanges,  therefore,  began  to  take  place  which  had 
never  been  thought  of  before,  and  which  (hould  naturally  have 
proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new,  as  it  certainly  did  to  the  old 
continent.  The  favage  injuftice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an 
event,  which  ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and 
deflrudive  to  feveral  of  thofe  unfortunate  countries. 

The  difcovery  of  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  happened  much  about  the  fame  time,  opened, 
perhaps,  a  flill  more  extenfive  range  to  foreign  commerce  than  even- 
that  of  America,  notwithftanding  the  greater  diftance.  There  were 
but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any  refpedl  fuperior  to  favages, 
and  thefe  were  deftroyed  almoft  as  foon  as  difcovered.  The 
reft  were  mere  favages.  But  the  empires  of  China,  Indoftan,  Japan, 
as  well  as  feveral  others  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  without  having  richer 
mines  of  gold  or  filver,  were  in  every  other  refpe£t  much  richer, 
better  cultivated,  and  more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufactures 
than  either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  fhould  credit,  what 
plainly  deferves  no  credit,  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Spanifli 
writers,  concerning  the  ancient  ftate  of  thofe  empires.  But  rich 
and  civilized  nations  can  always  exchange  to  a  much  greater  value 
with  one  another,  than  with  favages  and  barbarians.  Europe, 
however,  has  hitherto  derived  much  lefs  advantage  from  its  com- 
merce with  the  Eaft  Indies,  than  from  that  with  America.  The 
Portuguefe  monopolifed  the  Eaft  India  trade  to  themfelves  for  about 
a  century,  and  it  was  only  indiredly  and  through  them,  that  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  could  either  fend  out  or  receive  any  goods 
from  that  country.  When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  began  to  encroach  upon  them,  they  vefted  their  whole 
Eaft  India  commerce  in  an  exclufive  company.  The  Englifh, 
French,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed  their  example,  fo 
that  no  great  nation  in  Europe  has  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a 
4  free 
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free  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  No  other  reafon  need  be  afligned  chap. 
why  it  has  never  been  fo  advantageous  as  the  trade  to  America, 
which,  between  almoft  every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colo- 
nies, is  free  to  all  its  fubjedls.  The  exclufive  privileges  of  thofe 
Eaft  India  companies,  their  great  riches,  the  great  favour  and  pro- 
tedion  which  thefe  have  procured  them  from  their  refpedtive  govern- 
ments, have  excited  much  envy  againft  them.  This  envy  has  fre- 
quently reprefented  their  trade  as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account 
of  the  great  quantities  of  filver,  which  it  every  year  exports  from 
the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  parties  concerned 
have  replied,  that  their  trad(i,  by  this  continual  exportation  of 
filver,  might,  indeed,  tend  to  impoverilh  Europe  in  general,  but 
not  the  particular  country  from  which  it  was  carried  on ;  becaufe, 
by  the  exportation  of  a  part  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
countries,  it  annually  brought  home  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
that  metal  than  it  carried  out.  Both  the  objection  and  the  reply 
are  founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I  have  been  juft  now 
examining.  It  is,  therefore,  unneceffary  to  fay  any  thing  further 
about  either.  By  the  annual  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  plate  is  probably  fomewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than  it  other- 
wife  might  have  been  ;  and  coined  filver  probably  purchafes  a  larger 
quantity  both  of  labour  and  commodities.  The  former  of  thefe 
two  effeds  is  a  very  fmall  lofs,  the  latter  a  very  fmall  advantage ; 
both  too  infignificant  to  deferve  any  part  of  the  publick  attention. 
The  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  opening  a  market  to  the  commo- 
dities of  Europe,  or,  what  comes  nearly  to  the  fame  thing,  to  the 
gold  and  filver  which  is  purchafed  with  thofe  commodities,  muft 
neceflarily  tend  to  increafe  the  annual  production  of  European 
commodities,  and  confequently  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
Europe.  That  it  has  hitherto  increafcd  them  fo  little,  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  reftraints  which  it  every  where  labours 
under. 

Eg  I  THOUGHT 
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E  o  o  K         I  THOUGHT  it  necefTary,  though  at  the  hazard  of  heing  tedious* 

V , >    to  examine  at  full  length   this   popular   notion   that  wealth  confifls 

in  money,  or  in  gold  and  filver.  Money  in  common  language, 
as  I  have  already  ohferved,  frequently  fignifies  wealth;  and  this 
ambiguity  of  expreflion  has  rendered  this  popular  notion  fo  fa- 
miliar to  us,  that  even  they,  who  are  convinced  of  its  abfurdity, 
are  very  apt  to  forget  their  own  principles,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
their  reafonings  to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and  undeniable 
truth.  Some  of  the  befl:  Englifh  writers  upon  commerce  fet  out 
with  obferving,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  confifls,  not  in  its 
gold  and  filver  only,  but  in  its  hnds,  houfes,  and  confumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  courfe  of  their  reafonings, 
however,  the  lands,  houfes,  and  confumable  goods  feem  to  flip 
cut  of  their  memory,  and  the  ftrain  of  their  argument  frequently 
fuppofes  that  all  wealth  confifts  in  gold  and  filver,  and  that  to 
multiply  thofe  metals  is  the  great  objed  of  national  induftry  and 
commerce. 

The  two  principles  being  eftabliflied,  however,  that  wealth  con- 
fifted  in  gold  and  filver,  and  that  thofe  metals  could  be  brought 
into  a  country  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance  of  trade, 
or  by  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported ;  it  neceffarily 
became  the  great  objedt  of  political  ceconomy  to  diminifh  as  much 
as  poflible  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for  home-confumption, 
and  to  increafe  as  much  as  poffible  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
domeftick  induftry.  Its  two  great  engines  for  enriching  the  country, 
therefore,  were  reftraints  upon  importation,  and  encouragements  to 
exportation. 

The  reftraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds^ 

First,  Reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods  for 

home-confumption  as  could  be  produced  at  home,  from  whatever 

country  they  were  imported. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  Reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of  almoft  chap. 
all  kinds  from  thole  particular  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  v- — »r— — ' 
trade  was  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous, 

Those  different  reftraints  confifted  fometimes  in  high  duties,  and 
fometimes  in  abfolute  prohibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  fometimes  by  drawbacks,  fome- 
times by  bounties,  fometimes  by  advantageous  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  ftates,  and  fometimes  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
colonies  in  diftant  countries. 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different  occafions.  When 
the  home-manufadures  were  fubje£l:  to  any  duty  or  excife,  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation ;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were  im- 
ported in  order  to  be  exported  again,  either  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  this  duty  was  fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  export- 
ation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement  either  of  fome  be- 
ginning manufadlures,  or  of  fuch  forts  of  induftry  of  other  kinds  as 
•were  fuppofed  to  deferve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  particular  privileges  were 
procured  in  fome  foreign  flate  for  the  goods  and  merchants 
of  the  country,  beyond  what  were  granted  to  thofe  of  other 
countries. 

By  the  eflablifhment  of  colonies  in  diflant  countries,  not  only- 
particular   privileges,    but   a   monopoly  was   freq^uently  procured? 

for 
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BOOK    for  the  goods  and  merchants   of  the  country  which    eftablifhed 

■1 V  • 

them. 

The  two  forts  of  reftralnts  upon  importation  above  mentioned, 
together  with  thefe  four  encouragements  to  exportation,  conftitute 
the  fix  principal  means  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem  propofes 
to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  any  country  by  turning 
the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  fhall  confider  each  of  them  in 
a  particular  chapter,  and  without  taking  much  further  notice  of 
their  fuppofed  tendency  to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I  Ihall 
examine  chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  effedts  of  each  of  them 
upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry.  According  as  they  tend 
either  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they 
muft  evidently  tend  either  to  increafe  or  diminifli  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  country. 
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CHAP.    II. 

Of  Reflraints  upon  the  Importation  from  foreign  Countries  of  fuch 
Goods  as  can  be  produced  at  Home. 

BY  reftraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by  abfolute  prohibitions, 
the  importation  of  fuch  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can 
be  produced  at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  is  more 
or  lefs  fecured  to  the  domeftick  induftry  employed  in  producing 
them.  Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle  or 
fait  provifions  from  foreign  countries  fecures  to  the  graziers  of 
Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  for  butchers- 
meat.  The  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like  ad- 
vantage to  the  growers  of  that  commodity.  The  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to  the 
woollen  manufadurers.  The  filk  manufacture,  though  altogether 
employed  upon  foreign  materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  fame 
advajitage.  The  linen  manufacture  has  not  yet  obtained  it,  but 
is  making  great  ftrides  towards  it.  Many  other  forts  of  manu- 
facturers have,  in  the  fame  manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain, 
either  altogether,  or  very  nearly  a  monopoly  againft  their  coun^ 
trymen. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home-market  frequently  gives  great- 
encouragement  to  that  particular  fpecles  of  induftry  which  enjoys 
it,  and  frequently  turns  towards  that  employment  a  greater  (hare 
of  both  the  labour  and  ftock  of  the  fociety   than  would  otherwife 
have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.     But  whether  it  tends  either' 

to 
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B  o  o  K    tQ  increafe  the  general  induftry  of  the  fociety,  or  to  give  it  the  mofl: 

J  V  » 

advantageous  direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident. 

The  general  induftry  of  the  fociety  never  can  exceed  w-hat  the 
capital  of  the  fociety  can  employ.  As  the  number  of  workmen 
that  can  be  kept  in  employment  by  any  particular  perfon  muft  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  fo  the  number  of  thofe  that  can 
be  continually  employed  by  all  the  members  of  a  great  fociety 
muft  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that  fociety, 
and  never  can  exceed  that  proportion.  No  regulation  of  commerce 
can  increafe  the  quantity  of  induftry  in  any  fociety  beyond  what 
its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  di- 
reilion  into  which  it  might  not  otherwife  have  gone ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  artificial  direction  is  likely  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  fociety  than  that  into  which  it  would  have  gone 
of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himfelf  to  find  out  the 
moft  advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital  he  can  com- 
mand. It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  fociety, 
which  he  has  in  view.  But  the  ftudy  of  his  own  advantage  natural- 
ly, or  rather  neceffarily  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employment  which 
is  moft  advantageous  to  the  fociety. 

First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ  his  capital  as 
near  home  as  he  can,  and  confequently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the 
fupport  of  domeftick  induftry  ;  provided  always  that  he  can  thereby 
obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal  lefs  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
fits of  ftock. 

Thus  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every  wholefale  mer- 
chant  naturally    prefers   the   home- trade    to  the  foreign   trade  of 

confumption, 
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confumptlon,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  the  carrying  CHAP, 
trade.  In  the  home-trade  his  capital  is  never  fo  long  out  of  his  <■■  >  ' 
fight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption.  He 
can  know  better  the  charadcr  and  fituation  of  the  perfons  whom 
he  trufts,  and  if  he  fliould  happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better 
the  laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  muft  feek  redrefs.  In  the 
carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the  merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided 
between  two  foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  neceffarily 
brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own  immediate  vlciv  and  com- 
mand. The  capital  which  an  Amfterdam  merchant  emplojs  in 
carrying  corn  from  Konnigfberg  to  Lifbon,  and  fruit  and  wine 
from  Lifbon  to  Koruiigfberg,  muft  generally  be  the  one-half  of  it 
at  Konnigfberg  and  the  otKer  half  at  Lifbon.  No  part  of  it 
need  ever  come  to  Amfterdam.  The  natural  refidence  of  fuch  a 
merchant  fhould  either  be  at  Konnigfberg  or  Lifbon,  and  it  can 
only  be  fome  very  particular  circumftances  which  can  make  him 
prefer  the  refidence  of  Amfterdam.  The  uneafinefs,  however, 
which  he  feels  at  being  feparated  fo  far  from  his  capital,  generally 
determines  him  to  bring  part  both  of  the  Konnigfberg  goods 
which  he  deftines  for  the  market  of  Lifbon,  and  of  the  Lifbon  goods 
which  he  deftines  for  that  of  KonnigflDcrg,  to  Amfterdam  :  and 
though  this  neceflarily  fubjedls  him  to  a  double  charge  of  load- 
ing and  unloading,  as  well  as  to  the  payment  of  fome  duties 
and  cuftoms,  yet  for  the  fake  of  having  fome  part  of  his  capital 
always  under  his  own  view  and  command,  he  willingly  fubmits 
to  this  extraordinary  charge ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  every 
country  which  has  any  conliderable  fhare  of  the  carrying  trade, 
becomes  always  the  emporium,  or  general  market,  for  the  goods  of 
all  the  diff'erent  countries  whofe  trade  it  carries  on.  The  mer- 
chant, in  order  to  fave  a  fecond  loading  and  unloading,  endeavours 
always  to  fell  in  the  home-market  as  much  of  the  goods  of  all 
thofe  different  countries  as  he  can,  and  thus,  fo  far  as  he  can,  to 
Vol.  II.  F  convert 
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convert  his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 
A  merchant,  in  the  fame  manner,  who  is  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  when  he  colledls  goods  for  foreign  markets, 
■will  always  be  glad,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  fell  as 
great  a  part  of  them  at  home  as  he  can.  He  faves  himfelf  the 
rifk  and  trouble  of  exportation,  when,  fo,  far  as  he  can,  he  thus 
converts  his  foreign  trade  of  confumption  into  a  home-trade. 
Home  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  round  which 
the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  continually  cir- 
culating, and  towards  which  they  are  always  tending,  though 
by  particular  caufes  they  may  fometimes  be  driven  off  and  repelled 
from  it  towards  more  diftant  employments.  But  a  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  home-trade,  it  has  already  been  fhown,  neceflarily 
puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  domeftic  induflry,  and 
gives  revenue  and  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  confumption :  and  one  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  has  the  fame  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equal,  or  only  nearly  equal 
profits,  therefore,  every  individual  naturally  inclines  to  employ  his 
capital  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the  greatefl:  fup- 
port  to  domeftic  induftry,  and  to  give  revenue  and  employrnent  to 
the  greateft  number  of  people  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his  capital  in  the  fup- 
port  of  domeftic  induftry,  neceflarily  endeavours  fo  to  diredl  that 
induftry,  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  poffible  value. 

The  produce  of  induftry  is  what  it  adds  to  the  fubjeft  or  ma- 
terials upon  which  it   is  employed.     In  proportion  as  the  value  of 
this  produce  is  great  or  fmall,  fo  will  llkewlfe  be  the  profits  of  the 
employer.     But  it  is  only  for  the  fake  of  profit  that  any  man  em- 
I  ploys 
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ploys  a  capital  in  the  fupport  of  induftry;  and  he  will  always,  there-    CHAP, 
fore,    endeavour   to  employ  it  in  the  fupport  of  that  induftry  of 
which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be   of  the  greatefl   value,    or    to 
exchange  for   the   greateft  quantity  either  of  money  or  of  other 
goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is  always  precifely  equal 
to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  in- 
duftry, or  rather  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  that  exchangeable 
value.  As  every  individual,  therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he 
can  both  to  employ  his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftick  induftry, 
and  fo  to  dired:  that  induftry  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft 
value;  every  individual  neceflarily  labours  to  render  the  annual  re- 
venue of  the  fociety  as  great  as  he  can.  He  generally,  indeed,  neither 
intends  to  promote  the  publick  intereft,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  fupport  of  domeftic  to  that  of 
foreign  induftry  he  intends  only  his  own  fecurity;  and  by  directing 
that  induftry  in  fuch  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft 
value,  he  intends  only  his  own  gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many- 
other  cafes,  led  by  an  invifible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which  was 
no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always  the  worfe  for  the  fociety 
that  it  was  no  part  of  it.  By  purfuing  his  own  intereft  he  frequently 
promotes  that  of  the  fociety  more  efFedtually  than  when  he  really  in- 
tends to  promote  it.  I  have  never  known  much  good  done  by  thofe 
who  affeded  to  trade  for  the  publick  good.  It  is  an  afFedation, 
indeed,  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  very  few  words 
need  be  employed  in  diflTuading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  fpecies  of  domeftick  induftry  which  his  capital 
can  employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft 
value,  every  individual,  it  is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  fituation, 
judge  much  better  than  any  ftatefman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him. 

F  2  The 
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B  o  o  K  The  ftatefman,  who  fhould  attempt  to  dire£t  private  people  in  what 
*— — V— — /  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load 
himfelf  with  a  moft  unneceflary  attention,  but  affume  an  authority 
which  could  fafely  be  trufted,  not  only  to  no  fingle  perfon,  but 
to  no  council  or  fenate  whatever,  and  which  would  nowhere  be 
fo  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  prefump- 
tion  enough  to  fancy  himfelf  fit  to  exercife  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  to  the  produce  of 
domeftick  induflry,  in  any  particular  art  or  manufacture,  is  in  fome 
meafure  to  dire£t  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to 
employ  their  capitals,  and  muft,  in  almofl:  all  cafes,  be  either  a 
ufelefs  or  a  hurtful  regulation.  If  the  produce  of  domeftick  can  be 
brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  induftry,  the  regulation 
is  evidently  ufelefs.  If  it  cannot,  it  muft  generally  be  hurtful. 
It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  mafter  of  a  family,  never  to  at- 
tempt to  make  at  home  what  it  will  coft  him  more  to  make  than 
to  buy.  The  taylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  ihoes,  but 
buys  them  of  the  ftioemaker.  The  fhoemaker  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  cloaths,  but  employs  a  taylor.  The  farmer  attempts 
to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  thofe  different 
artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  employ  their  whole 
induftry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  fome  advantage  over  their 
neighbours,  and  to  purchafe  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is 
the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  elfe  they 
have  occafion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduCt  of  evtry  pi-ivate  family, 
can  fcarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  coun- 
try can  fiipply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourfelves 
can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  lome  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  induftry,  employed  in  a  way  in  which  we  have 
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ibme  advantage.  The  general  induftry  of  the  country,  being  CHAP, 
always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  employs  it,  will  not  v— v— — > 
thereby  be  diminifhed,  no  more  than  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
artificers ;  but  only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greatefl:  advantage.  It  is  certainly  not  em- 
ployed to  the  greatefl  advantage,  when  it  is  thus  direded  to- 
wards an  objecS:  which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The 
value  of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  lefs  diminifhed, 
.when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  producing  commodities  evidently 
of  more  value  than  the  commodity  which  it  is  direded  to  produce. 
According  to  the  fuppofition,  that  commodity  could  be  purchafed 
from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It 
could,  therefore,  have  been  purchafed  with  a  part  only  of  the 
commodities,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the 
price  of  the  commodities,  which  the  induftry  employed  by  an  equal 
capital,  would  have  produced  at  home,,  had  it  been  left  to  follow 
its  natural  courfe.  The  induflry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is 
thus  turned  away  from  a  more,  to  a  lefs  advantageous  employment, 
and  the  ex<;hangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce,  inftead  of  being 
increafed,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  muft  necef- 
farily  be  diminifhed  by  every  fuch  regulation. 

By  means  of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  a  particular  manufadure 
may  fometimes  be  acquired  fooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwife,, 
and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  in  the  foreign  country.       But    though    the    induftry   of   the 
fociety  may  be  thus  carried  with  advantage  into  a  particular  chan- 
nel fooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwife,  it  will  by  no  means  •: 
follow  that  the  fum  total,  either  of  its  induftry,  or  of  its  revenue,, 
can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation.     The  induftry  of 
the  fociety  can  augment  only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  augments,, 
and  its  capital   can  augment  only  in   proportion  to   what  can   be  • 
gradually  faved  out  of  its  revenue.     But  the  immediate  efFcd  of 
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every  fuch  regulation  is  to  diminifh  its  revenue,  and  what  diminirhes 
its  revenue,  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its  capital  fader 
than  it  would  have  augmented  of  its  own  accord,  had  both  capital 
and  induftry  been  left  to  find  out  their  natural  employments. 

Though  for  want  of  fuch  regulations  the  fociety  fhould  never 
acquire  the  propofed  manufacture,  it  would  not,  upon  that  account, 
neceflarily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duration.  In  every 
period  of  its  duration  its  whole  capital  and  induftry  might  ftill  have 
been  employed,  though  upon  different  objeds,  in  the  manner  that 
was  moft  advantageous  at  the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue 
might  have  been  the  greateft  which  its  capital  could  afford,  and 
both  capital  and  revenue  might  have  been  augmented  with  the 
greateft  poffible  rapidity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has  over  another  in 
producing  particular  commodities  are  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  ftruggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glalTes,  hotbeds,  and  hotwalls,  very  good  grapes  can 
be  raifed  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them 
at  about  thirty  times  the  expence  for  which  at  leaft  equally  good 
can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it  be  a  reafonable 
law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines,  merely  to 
encourage  the  making  of  claret  and  burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But 
if  there  would  be  a  manifeft  abfurdity  in  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment, thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and  induftry  of  the 
country,  than  would  be  neceffary  to  purchafe  from  foreign  countries 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  muft  be  an 
abfurdity,  though  not  altogether  fo  glaring,  yet  exadly  of  the 
fame  kind,  in  turning  towards  any  fuch  employment  a  thirtieth, 
or  even  a  three  hundredth  part  more  of  either.  Whether  the  ad- 
vantages which  one  country  has  over  another,  be  natural  or  ac- 
quired, 
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quired,  is  in  this  refpe£t  of  no  confequencc.  As  long  as  the  one  ^  ^ J^  ^- 
country  has  thofe  advantages,  and  the  other  wants  them,  it  will  v_  -„~ii.^, 
always  be  more  advantageous  for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the 
former  than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only,  which 
one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour,  who  exercifes  another  trade ; 
and  yet  they  both  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  ano- 
ther, than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  particular 
trades. 

•  Merchants  and  manufadurers  are  the  people  who  derive 
the  greateft  advantage  from  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  fait 
provifions,  together  with  the  high  duties  upon  foreign  corn,  which 
in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near 
fo  advantageous  to  the  graziers  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  as 
other  regulations  of  the  fame  kind  are  to  its  merchants  and  manu- 
fadurers. Manufadures,  thofe  of  the  finer  kind  efpecially,  are 
more  eafily  tranfported  from  one  country  to  another  than  corn  or 
cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching  and  carrying  manufadures,  accord- 
ingly, that  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  manufadures, 
a  very  fmall  advantage  will  enable  foreigners  to  underfell  our  own 
workmen,  even  in  the  home  market.  Jt  will  require  a  very  great 
one  to  enable  them  to  do  fo  in  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil.  If 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  manufadures  was  permitted,  feveral 
of  the  home  manufadures  would  probably  fufFer,  and  fome  of 
them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  flock  and  induflry  at  prefent  employed  in  them,  would  be 
forced  to  find  out  fome  other  employment.  But  the  freefl  im- 
portation of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil  could  have  no  fuch  effed;; 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  example,  wa«  made  ever 
fo  free,  fo  few  could  be  imported,  that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great 
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BOOK  Britain  coiild  be  little  afFe£l:ed  by  it.  Live  cattle  are,  perhaps,  the 
'—— V- — '  only  commodity  of  which  the  tranfportation  is  more  expenfive  by 
Tea  than  by  land.  By  land  they  carry  themfelves  to  market.  By 
fea,  not  only  the  cattle,  but  their  food  and  their  water  too  muft  be 
carried  at  no  fmall  expence  and  inconveniency.  The  fhort  fca 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  renders  the  importation 
of  Irifh  cattle  more  eafy.  But  though  the  free  importation  of 
them,  which  was  lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time,  were 
Tendered  perpetual,  it  could  have  no  confiderable  effedl  upon  the 
intereft  of  the  .graziers  of  Great  Britain,  Thofe  parts  of  Great 
Britain  which  border  upon  the  Irifti  fca  are  all  grazing  countries. 
Jrifh  cattle  could  never  be  imported  for  their  ufe,  but  muft  be  drove 
'through  thofe  very  extenfive  countries,  at  no  fmall  expence  and  in- 
conveniency, before  they  could  arrive  at  their  proper  market.  Fat 
cattle  could  not  be  drove  fo  far.  Lean  cattle,  therefore,  only 
could  be  imported,  and  fuch  importation  could  interfere,  not  with 
the  intereft  of  the  feeding  or  fattening  countries,  to  which,  by 
reducing  the  price  of  lean  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous, 
but  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only.  The  fmall  number 
of  ln(h  cattle  imported  fmce  their  importation  was  permitted, 
together  with  the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  ftill  continue  to 
fell,  feem  to  demonftrate  that  even  the  breeding  countries  of  Great 
Britain  are  never  likely  to  be  much  affeded  by  the  free  importation 
of  Irifh  cattle.  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeed,  are  faid 
to  have  fometimes  oppofed  with  violence  the  exportation  of  their 
cattle.  But  if  the  exporters  had  found  any  great  advantage  in 
continuing  the  trade,  they  could  eafily,  when  the  law  was  on  their 
fide,  have  conquered  this  mobbifli  oppofition. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  befides,  muft  always  be 
highly  improved,  whereas  breeding  countries  are  generally  un- 
cultivated.    The  high  price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value 
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of  uncultivated  land,  is  like  a  bounty  againfl:  improvement.  To 
any  country  which  was  highly  improved  throughout,  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed  them. 
The  province  of  Holland,  accordingly,  is  faid  to  follow  this  maxim 
at  prefent.  The  mountains  of  Scotland,  "Wales,  and  Northumber- 
land, indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of  much  improvement,  and 
feem  deftiued  by  nature  to  be  the  breeding  countries  of  Great 
Britain.  The  freeft  importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  have  no 
other  efFe£t  than  to  hinder  thofe  breeding  countries  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  incrcafing  population  and  improvement  of  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom,  from  railing  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height, 
and  from  laying  a  real  tax  upon  all  the  more  improved  and  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  country. 

The  freeft  importation  of  fait  provifions,  in  the  fame  manner, 
could  have  as  little  effeifl  upon  the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of 
Great  Britain  as  that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provifions  are  not  only 
a  very  bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared  with  frefli  meat, 
they  are  a  commodity  both  of  worfe  quality,  and  as  they  cofl 
more  labour  and  expence,  of  higher  price.  They  could  never, 
therefore,  come  into  competition  with  the  frefh  meat,  though, 
they  might  with  the  fait  provifions  of  the  country.  They  might 
be  ufed  for  vidualling  (hips  for  diflant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  ufes, 
but  could  never  make  any  confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people.  The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  provifions  imported  from  Ire- 
land fince  their  importation  was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental 
proof  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  it.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  price  of  butcher's-meat  has  ever  been 
fenfibly  afFeded  by  it. 

Even  the  free  Importation  of  foreign  corn  could  very  little 
afFe£t  the  intereft  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain.  Corn  \s  a 
much   more  bulky  commodity  than  butcher's  meat.     A  pound  of 
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BOOK    vvheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  butcher's-meat  at  four- 
t  pence.     The  fmall  quantity  of  foreign  corn  imported  even  in  times 

of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers  that  they  can  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  freeft  importation.     The  average  quantity 
imported,  one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according  to  the 
very  well    informed   author  of  the  trails  upon  the  corn  trade,   to 
twenty-three   thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  quarters  of 
all  forts  of  grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hundredth  and  feventy- 
one  part  of  the  annual  confumption.     But  as  the  bounty  upon  corn 
occafions  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty,  fo  it  mud  of  confe- 
quence  occafion  a  greater  importation  in  years  of  fcarcity,  than  in  the 
adtual  ftate  of  tillage,  would  otherwife  take  place.      By  means  of  it, 
the  plenty  of  one  year  does  not  compenfate  the  fcarcity  of  another, 
and  as  the  average  quantity  exported  is  neceflarily  augmented  by 
it,  fo  mufl;  likev-'ife,  in  the  actual  ftate  of  tillage,  the  average  quan- 
tity imported.     If  there  was  no  bounty,  as  lefs  corn  would  be  ex- 
ported, fo  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with  another,  lefs  would  be 
imported    than   at   prefent.     The  corn  merchants,   the  fetchers  and 
carriers  of  corn,  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries,  would 
have  much  lefs  employment,  and  might  fufFer  confiderably  ;  but  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  could  fufFer  very  little.     It  is  in  the 
corn  merchants  accordingly,    rather  than  in   the  country  gentlemen 
and  farmers,  that  I  have  obferved  the  greateft  anxiety  for  ^he  re- 
newal and  continuation  of  the  bounty. 

Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  great  honour, 
of  all  people,  the  leaft  fubjedl  to  the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly. 
The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufaiflory  is  fometimes  alarmed  if 
another  work  of  the  fame  kind  is  eftabllftied  within  twenty  miles 
of  him.  The  Dutch  undertaker  of  the  woollen  manufacture  at 
Abbeville,  ftipulated  that  no  work  of  the  fame  kind  fliould  be 
eftabliftied  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city.     Farmers  and  country 
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gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  difpofed  rather  to   pro-    ^  H  a  p. 

mote    than  to  obftru<£t  the   cultivation   and   improvement   of  their   ^- — ^ ' 

neighbours  farms  and  eftates.  They  have  no  fecrets,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  the  greater  part  of  manufadurers,  but  are  generally  rather 
fond  of  communicating  to  their  neighbours,  and  of  extending  as 
far  as  poffible  any  new  practice  v\'hich  they  have  found  to  be  ad- 
vantageous. Pius  ^lejlus,  fays  old  Cato,  JlabiliJJimufque,  mi- 
nimeque  innjidiojus ;  mmimeque  male  cogitantes  Junt,  qui  in  eo  Jltidio 
occupati  flint.  Country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  difperfed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  cannot  fo  eafily  combine  as  merchants 
and  manufadurers,  who  being  colleded  into  towns,  and  accuftomed 
to  that  exclufive  corporation  fpirit  which  prevails  in  them,  lia- 
turally  endeavour  to  obtain  againft  all  their  countrymen,  the 
fame  exclufive  privilege  which  they  generally  poflefs  againft  the 
inhabitants  of  their  refpedive  towns.  They  accordingly  feem  to 
have  been  the  original  inventors  of  thofe  reftraints  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  which  fecure  to  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  home-market.  It  was  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  and 
to  put  themfelves  upon  a  level  with  thofe,  who,  they  found  were 
difpofed  to  opprefs  them,  that  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers 
of  Great  Britain  fo  far  forgot  the  generofity  which  is  natural  to 
their  ftation,  as  to  demand  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying  their 
countrymen  with  corn  and  butcher's-meat.  They  did  not  perhaps 
take  time  to  confider,  how  much  lefs  their  Intereft  could  be  affeded 
by  the  freedom  of  trade,  than  that  of  the  people  whofe  example 
they  followed. 

To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to  enad,  that  the  population  and  induftry  of 
the  country  iliall  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  rude  produce  of  its  own 
foil  can  maintain. 

G  2  There 
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BOOK  There  feem,  however,  to  be  two  cafes  In  which  it  will  p-enerally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  domeftick  induftry. 

,  The  firft.is  when  fome  particular  fort  of  induftry  is  neceflary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  defence  of  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  depends  very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  failors 
and  fhipping.  The  a£t  of  navigation,  therefore,  very  properly 
endeavours  to  give  the  failors  and  {hipping  of  Great  Britain  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  own  country,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
fhipping  of  foreign  countries.  The  following  are  the  principal  dif- 
pofitions  of  this  a£t : 

First,  all  fhips,  of  which  the  owners,  mafters,  and  three- fourths 
of  the  mariners  are  not  Britifh  fubjeds,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the  Britifh  fettlements 
and  plantations,  or  from  being  employed  in  the  coafting  trade  of 
Great  Britain. 

Secondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky  articles  of  im- 
portation can  be  brought  into  Great  Britain  only,  either  in  fuch 
fhips  as  are  above  defcribed,  or  in  fliips  of  the  country  where 
thofe  goods  are  produced,  and  of  which  the  owners,  mafters,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  of  that  particular  country;  and 
when  imported  even  In  fhips  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  fubjedt  to 
double  aliens  duty.  If  imported  in  fhips  of  any  other  country,  the 
penalty  is  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  cargo.  When  this  ad:  was  made, 
the  Dutch  were,  what  they  ftill  are,  the  great  carriers  of  Europe,  and 
by  this  regulation  they  were  entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers 
to  Great  Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of  any  other 
European  country. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky  articles  of  im-  chap. 
portation  are  prohibited  from  being  imported,  even  in  Britifh  Ihips, 
from  any  country  but  that  in  which  they  are  produced ;  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo.  This  regulation  too  was  probably 
intended  againft  the  Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  as  now,  the  great 
emporium  for  all  European  goods,  and  by  this  regulation,  Britifli 
fliips  were  hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other 
European  country. 

Fourthly,  fait  fifh  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins,  whale  bone,  oil, 
and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and  cured  on  board  Britllh  vefTels,  when 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  are  fubje£led  to  double  aliens  duty.  The 
Dutch,  as  they  are  ftill  the  principal,  were  then  the  only  fifhers  in 
Europe  that  attempted  to  fupply  foreign  nations  with  fifh.  By  this 
regulation,  a  very  heayy  burden  was  laid  upon  their  fupplying  Great 
Britain. 

When  the  ad  of  navigation  was  made,  though  England  and 
Holland  were  not  adually  at  war,  the  moft  violent  animofity  fub- 
fifted  between  the  two  nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  long  parliament,  which  firft  framed  this  ad,  and  it  broke 
out  foon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the  Protestor  and 
of  Charles  the  lid-  It  is  not  impoffible,  therefore,  that  fome  of 
the  regulations  of  this  famous  adl  may  have  proceeded  from  na- 
tional animofity.  They  are  as  wife,  however,  as  if  they  had  all 
been  dictated  by  the  moft  deliberate  wifdom.  National  animofity 
at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the  very  fame  obje£t  which  the  moft 
deliberate  wifdom  would  have  recommended,  the  diminution  of  the 
naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only  naval  power  which  could  en- 
danger the  fecurity  of  England. 

The  ad  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign  commerce, 
or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arife  from  it.     The 

iatexeft 
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interefi:  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations 
is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people  with 
whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  to  fell  as  dear  as  poffible.  But 
it  will  be  moft  likely  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  the  moft  perfe<Sl  free- 
dom of  trade  it  encourages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods 
which  it  has  occafion  to  purchafe ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  will 
be  moft  likely  to  fell  dear,  when  its  markets  are  thus  filled  with 
the  greateft  number  of  buyers.  The  a6t  of  navigation,  it  is  true, 
lays  no  burden  upon  foreign  fliips  that  come  to  export  the  produce 
of  Britifh  induftry.  Even  the  antient  aliens  duty,  which  ufed  to 
be  paid  upon  all  goods  exported  as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  feveral 
fubfequent  ads,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater  part  of  the  articles 
of  exportation.  But  if  foreigners,  either  by  prohibitions  or  high 
duties,  are  hindered  from  coming  to  fell,  they  cannot  always  afford 
to  come  to  buy;  becaufe  coming  without  a  cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the 
freight  from  their  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  diminilhing  the 
number  of  fellers,  therefore,  we  neceifarily  diminifh  that  of  buyers, 
and  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  fell 
our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  perfect  freedom  of 
trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
opulence,  the  adi  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wifeft  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England. 

The  fecond  cafe,  in  which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to 
lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign  for  the  encouragement  of  domeftick 
induftry,  vs,  when  fome  tax  is  impofed  at  home  upon  the  produce 
of  the  latter.  In  this  cafe,  it  feems  reafonable  that  an  equal  tax 
fliould  be  impofed  upon  the  like  produce  of  the  former.  This 
would  not  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  domeftick 
induftry,  nor  turn  towards  a  particular  employment  a  greater  fhare 
of  the  ftock  and  labour  of  the  country,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it.      It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what  would  naturally 

go 
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go  to  it  from  being  turned  away  by  the  tax,  into  a  lefs  natural  CHAP, 
diredion,  and  would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
domeftick  induftry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as  poffible  upon  the  fame 
footing  as  before  it.  In  Great  Britain,  when  any  fuch  tax  is  laid 
upon  the  produce  of  domeftick  induftry,  it  is  ufual  at  the  fame 
time,  in  order  to  flop  the  clamorous  complaints  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  that  they  will  be  underfold  at  home,  to  lay  a 
much  heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  goods  of  the 
fame  kind. 

This  fecond  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade  according  to 
fome  people  fhould,  upon  fome  occafions,  be  extended  much  further 
than  to  the  precife  foreign  commodities  which  could  come  into 
competition  with  thofe  which  had  been  taxed  at  home.  When  the 
neceffaries  of  life  have  been  taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes  proper, 
they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like  neceffaries  of  life  imported 
from  other  countries,  but  all  forts  of  foreign  goods  which  can 
come  into  competition  with  any  thing  that  is  the  produce  of 
domeftick  induftry.  Subfiftence,  they  fay,  becomes  necefl"arily 
dearer  in  confequence  of  fuch  taxes  ;  and  the  price  of  labour  mufl: 
always  rife  with  the  price  of  the  labourers  fubfiftence.  Every  com- 
modity, therefore,  which  is  the  produce  of  domeftick  induftry, 
though  not  immediately  taxed  Itfelf,  becomes  dearer  in  confequence 
of  fuch  taxes,  becaufe  the  labour  which  produces  it  becomes  fo. 
Such  taxes,  therefore,  are  really  equivalent,  they  fay,  to  a  tax  • 
upon  every  particular  commodity  produced  at  home.  In  order 
to  put  domeftick  upon  the  fame  footing  with  foreign  induftry 
therefore,  it  becomes  neceflary,  they  think,  to  lay  fome  duty 
upon  every  foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  the  home  com^modities  with  which  it  can  come  into  com- 
petition. 

Whether 
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Whether  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  fuch  as  thofe  in 
Great  Britain  upon  foap,  fait, 'leather,  candles,  &c.  neceflarily  ralfe 
tlie  price  of  labour,  and  confequently  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
I  fhall  confuler  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Suppof- 
ing,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  that  they  have  this  effed,  and 
they  have  it  undoubtedly,  this  general  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
all  commodities,  in  confequence  of  that  of  labour,  is  a  cafe  which 
differs  in  the  two  following  refpeds  from  that  of  a  particular  com- 
modity, of  which  the  price  was  enhanced  by  a  particular  tax  imme- 
diately impofed  upon  it. 

First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great  exadnefs  how 
far  the  price  of  fuch  a  commodity  could  be  enhanced  by  fuch  a  tax : 
but  how  far  the  general  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour  might 
affed  that  of  every  different  commodity,  about  which  labour  was 
employed,  could  never  be  known  with  any  tolerable  exadnefs. 
It  would  be  impoffible,  therefore,  to  proportion  with  any  tolerable 
exadnefs  the  tax  upon  every  foreign,  to  this  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  every  home  commodity. 

Secondly,  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  have  nearly  the 
fame  effed  upon  the  circumftances  of  the  people  as  a  poor  foil 
and  a  bad  climate.  Provifions  are  thereby  rendered  dearer  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  it  required  extraordinary  labour  and  expence  to 
raife  them.  As  in  the  natural  fcarcity  arifmg  from  foil  and  cli- 
mate, it  would  be  abfurd  to  dired  the  people  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  employ  their  capitals  and  induftry,  fo  is  it  likewife  in  the 
artificial  fcarcity  arifing  from  fuch  taxes.  To  be  left  to  accommo- 
date, as  well  as  they  could,  their  induftry  to  their  fituation,  and 
to  find  out  thofe  employments  in  which,  notwithftanding  their  un- 
favourable circumftances,  they  might  have  fome  advantage  either  in 
t  the 
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the'^ome  or  in  the  foreign  marker,  is  what  in  both  cafes  would  C  HA  ?. 
evidently  be  mofl  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a  new  tax  upon  them, 
becaufe  they  arc  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  and  becaufe  they 
already  pay  too  dear  for  the  neceflaries  of  life,  to  make  them  likewife 
pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  is  certainly 
a  mofl:  abfurd  way  of  making  amends. 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  certain  height,  arc 
a  curfe  equal  to  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  heavens;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  richeft  and  moft  induftrious  coun- 
tries that  they  have  been  moft  generally  impofed.  No  other  coun- 
tries could  fupport  fo  great  a  diforder.  As  the  ftrongefl:  bodies 
only  can  live  and  enjoy  health,  under  an  unwholefome  regimen  ; 
fo  the  nations  only,  that  in  every  fort  of  induftry  have  the  greateft 
natural  and  acquired  advantages,  can  fubfift  and  profper  under  fuch 
taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in  Europe  in  which  they  abound 
moft,  and  which  from  peculiar  circumftances  continues  to  profper, 
not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  moft  abfurdly  fuppofed,  but  in 
fpite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous 
to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domef- 
tick  induftry  ;  fo  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be 
a  matter  of  deliberation  ;  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue 
the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods ;  and  in  the  other,  how 
far,  or  in  v;hat  manner  it  may  be  proper  to  reftore  that  free  import- 
ation after  it  has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation 
how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain 
foreign  goods,  is,  when  fome  foreign  nation  reftrains  by  high  duties 
or  prohibitions  the  importation  of  fome  of  our  manufadures  into 

Vol.  11.  H  their 
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9v°  ^  their  country.  Revenge  in  this  cafe  naturally  didates  retaliation, 
and  that  we  fhould  impofe  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon 
the  importation  of  fome  or  all  of  their  manufadures  into  ours. 
Nations,  accordingly,  feldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this  manner. 
The  French  have  been  particularly  forward  to  favour  their  own 
manufa£tures  by  reftraining  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods 
as  could  come  into  competition  with  them.  In  this  confifted  a 
great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Colbert,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
great  abilities,  feems  in  this  cafe  to  have  been  impofed  upon  by  the 
fophiftry  of  merchants  and  manufadurers,  who  are  always  demand- 
ing a  monopoly  againft  their  countrymen.  It  is  at  prefent  the 
opinion  of  the  moft  intelligent  men  in  France  that  his  operations 
of  this  kind  have  not  been  beneficial  to  his  country.  That  minifter, 
by  the  tarif  of  1667,  impofed  very  high  duties  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  foreign  manufaclures.  Upon  his  refufing  to  moderate  them 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  they  in  1671  prohibited  the  importation 
of. the  wines,  brandies,  and  manufa£\ures  of  France.  The  war 
of  1672  feems  to  have  been  in  part  occafioned  by  this  commercial 
difpute*  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end  to  it  in  1678,  by 
moderating  fome  of  thofe  duties  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in 
confequence  took  off  their  prohibition.  It  was  about  the  fame  time 
that  the  French  and  F.nglifh  began  mutually  to  opprefs  each  other's 
induftry,  by  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French, 
however,  feem  to  have  fet  the  firft  example.  The  fpirit  of  hof- 
tility  which  has  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations  ever  fince,  has 
hitherto  hindered  them  from  being  moderated  on  either  fide.  In 
1697  the  Englilh  prohibited  the  importation  of  bonelace,  the  ma- 
nufadure  of  Flanders.  The  government  of  that  country,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in  return  the  impor- 
tation of  Englifh  woollens.  In  1700,  the  prohibition  of  importing 
bonelace  into  England,  was  -taken  off  upon  condition  that  the  im- 
portation of  Englifh  woollenxS  into  Flanders  fhould  be  put  on  the 

fame  footing  as  before. 

There 
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There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this  kind,  when  chap. 
there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high 
duties  or  prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great 
foreign  market  will  generally  more  than  compenfate  the  trinfitory 
inconveniency  of  paying  dearer  during  a  fhort  time  for  fome  forts 
of  goods.  To  judge  whether  fuch  retaliations  are  likely  to  produce 
fuch  an  effed,  does  not,  perhaps,  belong  fo  much  to  the  fcience 
of  a  legiflator,  whofe  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed  by  general 
principles  which  are  always  the  fame,  as  to  the  fkill  of  that  in- 
fidious  and  crafty  animal,  vulgarly  called  a  ftatefman  or  politician, 
whofe  councils  are  directed  by  the  momentary  fludluations  of  affairs. 
When  there  is  no  probability  that  any  fuch  repeal  can  be  procured, 
it  feems  a  bad  method  of  compenfating  the  injury  done  to  certain 
clafTes  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injury  ourfelves,  not  only  to 
thofe  clafles,  but  to  almoft  all  the  other  clafles  of  them.  When  our 
neighbours  prohibit  fome  manufa£lure  of  ours,  we  generally  pro- 
hibit, not  only  the  fame,  for  that  alone  would  feldom  affedl  them 
confiderably,  but  fome  other  manufa(fl:ure  of  theirs.  This  may 
no  doubt  give  encoutagement  to  fome  particular  clafs  of  workmen 
among  ourfelves,  and  by  excluding  fome  of  their  rivals,  may  en- 
able them  to  raife  their  price  in  the  home-market.  Thofe  work- 
men, however,  who  fuffered  by  our  neighbours  prohibition  will 
not  be  benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they  and  almoft  all 
the  other  clafles  of  our  citizens  will  thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer 
than  before  for  certain  goods.'  Every  fuch  law,  therefore,  impofes 
a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not  in  favour  of  that  particular 
clafs  of  workmen  who  were  injured  by  our  neighbours  prohibition, 
but  of  fome  other  clafs. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometlmes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation, 
how  far,  or  in  what  manner  it  is  proper  to  reftore  the  free  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods,  after  it  has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted, 

H  2  is, 
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is,  when  particular  maniifa(5l;ures,  by  means  of  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  compe- 
tition with  them,  have  been  fo  far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great 
multitude  of  hands.  Humanity  may  in  this  cafe  require  that  the 
freedom  of  trade  fhould  be  reflored  only  by  flow  gradations,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  referve  and  circumfpeftion  Were  thofe  high 
duties  and  prohibitions  taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  might  be  poured  fo  fad  into  the  home  market, 
as  to  deprive  all  at  once  many  thoafands  of  our  people  of  their  or- 
dinary employment  and  means  of  fubfiftencc.  The  diforder  which 
this  would  occafion  might  no  doubt  be  very  confiderable.  It  would 
in  all  probability,  however,  be  much  lefs  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined, for  the  two  fo-Uowing  reafous : 

First,  all  thofe  manufatftures,  of  which  any  part  is  commonly 
exported  to  other  European  countries  without  a  bounty,  could  be 
very  little  affeded  by  the  freeft  importation  of  foreign  goods.  Such 
raanufadlures  muft  be  fold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  quality  and  kind,  and  confequently  muft  be  fold 
cheaper  at  home.  They  would  ftill,  therefore,  keep  poffefFion  of 
the  home  market,  and  though  a  capricious  man  of  faOilon  might 
fometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaufe  they  were  foreign, 
to  cheaper  and  better  goods  of  the  fame  kind  that  were  made  at  home, 
this  folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend  to  fo  few,  that 
it  could  make  no  fenfible  impreffion  upon  the  general  employment, 
cf  the  people.  But  a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  cf 
cur  woollen  manufadlure,  of  our  tanned  leather,  and  of  our  hard- 
ware, are  annually  exported  to  other  European  countries  without 
any  bounty,  and  thefe  are  the  manufadures  which  employ  the 
greateft  number  of  hands.  The  filk,  perhaps,  is  the  manufadure 
which  would  fuffer  the  moft  by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it 
the  linen,  though  the  latter  much  lefs  than  the  former. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  though  a  great  number  of  people  fliould,  by  thus 
refloting  the  freedom  of  trade,  be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their 
ordinary  employment  and  common  method  of  fubfiftence,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  thereby  be  deprived  either  of 
employment  or  fubfiflence.    By  the  redudion  of  the  army  and  navy 
at  the  end  of  the  late  war  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  foldiers  and 
(camcn,  a  number  equal  to  what  is  employed  in  the  greateft  manu- 
factures, were  all  at  once   thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment ;    but,    though  they  no  doubt  fufFered  fome  inconveniency, 
they  were  not  thereby  deprived   of  all   employment  and  fubfiftence. 
The  greater  part  of  the  feamen,  it  is  probable,  gradually  betook 
themfelves    to   the    merchant- fervice    as   they  could    find  occafion, 
and  in  the  mean   time  both  they  and   the  foldiers  were    abforbed 
in  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and  employed  in  a  great  variety 
of  occupations.     Not  only  no  great  convulfion,   but  no  fenfible  dif- 
order  arofe  from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  fituation  of  more  than 
a  hundred   thoufand   men,  all   accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and 
many  of  them  to  rapine  and  plunder.     The  number  of  vagrants 
was  fcarce  anywhere  fenfibly  increafed  by  it,  even   the   wages  of 
labour  were   not   reduced   by  it  in  any  occupation,  fo  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  except  in  that  of  feamen  in  the  merchant-fer- 
vice.     But  if  we  compare  together  the  habits  of  a  foldier   and  of 
any  fort  of  manufadurer,  we  fhall  find   that  thofe  of  the  latter  do 
not  tend  fo  much  to  difqualify  him  from  being  employed  in  a  new 
trade,  as  thofe  of  the   former  from  being  employed  in  any.     The 
manufadurer  has  always  been  accuftomed  to  look  for  his  fubfiftence 
from  his  labour  only  :  the  foldier  to  exped  it  from  his  pay.     Appli- 
cation and  induftry  have  been  familiar  to  the  one ;  idlenefs  and  dif- 
fipation  to  the  other.     But  it  is  furely   much  eafier  to  change  the 
diredion  of  induftry  from  one  fort  of  labour  to   another,  than   to 
turn  idknefs  and  diftipation  to  any.     To  the  greater  part  of  ma- 
nufadures  befides,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  there  are  other 
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BOOK    collateral    manufadures  of    fo  fimilar  a  nature,    that  a  workman 

IV. 

can  eafily  transfer  his  induftry  from  one  of  them  to  another.  The 
greater  part  of  fuch  v^^orkmen  too  are  occafionally  employed  in 
country  labour.  The  flock  which  employed  them  in  a  particular 
manufadure  before,  will  ftill  remain  in  the  country  to  employ  an 
equal  number  of  people  in  fome  other  way.  The  capital  of  the 
country  remaining  the  fame,  the  demand  for  labour  will  likewlfe 
be  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  though  it  may  be  exerted  in 
different  places  and  for  different  occupations.  Soldiers  and  fea- 
men,  indeed,  when  difcharged  from  the  king's  fervice,  are  at  liberty 
to  exercife  any  trade,  within  any  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  Let  the  fame  natural  liberty  of  exercifing  what  fpecies 
of  induftry  they  pleafe  be  reftored  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjedtf ,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  to  foldiers  and  feamen ;  that  is,  break  down 
the  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations,  and  repeal  the  flatute  of 
apprenticefhip,  both  which  are  real  encroachments  upon  natural 
liberty,  and  add  to  thefe  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  fettlements,  fo 
that  a  poor  workman,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  either  in 
one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  feek  for  it  in  another  trade  or  in 
another  place,  without  the  fear  either  of  a  profecution  or  of  a 
removal,  and  neither  the  publick  nor  the  individuals  will  fuffer 
much  more  from  the  occafional  difbanding  fome  particular  claffes  of 
manufadurers,  than  from  that  of  foldiers.  Our  manufadurers  have 
no  doubt  great  merit  with  their  country,  but  they  cannot  have  more 
than  thofe  who  defend  it  with  their  blood,  nor  deferve  to  be  treated 
with  more  delicacy. 

To  expeft,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade  fliould  ever  be  entirely 
reftored  in  Great  Britain,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  expe^S;  that  an  Oceana 
or  Utopia  fhould  ever  be  eftablidied  in  it.  Not  only  the  prejudices 
of  the  publick,  but  what  is  much  more  unconquerable,  the  private 
interefls    of  many  individuals,    irrefiflibly    oppofe  it.       Were    the 
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officers  of  the  army  to  oppofe  with  the  fame  zeal  and  unanimity  ^  ^^ J^  P- 
any  redudion  in  the  number  of  forces,  with  which  mafter  manu- 
fadurers  fet  themfclves  againft  every  law  that  is  likely  to  increafe 
the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home  market;  were  the  former " 
to  animate  their  foldiers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  latter  enflame 
their  workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and  outrage  the  propofers 
of  any  fuch  regulation  ;  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be 
as  dangerous  as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminlfh  in  any 
refpetl  the  monopoly  which  our  manufacturers  have  obtained 
againft  us.  This  monopoly  has  fo  much  increafed  the  number 
of.fome  particular  tribes  of  them,  that,  like  an  overgrown  ftand- 
ing  army,  they  have  become  formidable  to  the  government,  and 
upon  many  occafions  intimidate  the  leglflature.  The  member  of 
parliament  who  fupports  every  propofal  for  ftrengthening  this  mo- 
nopoly, is  fure  to  acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  underftanding 
trade,  but  great  popularity  and  influence  with  an  order  of  men 
whofe  numbers  and  wealth  render  them  of  great  importance.  If 
he  oppofes  them,  on  the  contrary,  and  ftill  more  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the  moft  acknowledged 
probity,  nor  the  higheft  rank,  nor  the  greateft  publick  fervices  can 
protect  him  from  the  moft  infamous  abufe  and  detradion,  from 
perfonal  infults,  nor  fometimes  from  real  danger,  arifing  from  the 
infolent  outrage  of  furious  and  difappointed  monopolifts. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufadure  who,  by  the  home 
markets  being  fuddenly  laid  open  to  the  competition  of  foreigners, 
fhould  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt  fufper 
very  confiderably.  That  part  of  his  capital  which  had  ufually 
been  employed  in  purchafing  materials  and  in  paying  his  workmen, 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another  employment. 
But  that  part  of  it  which  was  fixed  in  workhoufes,  and  in  the  in- 
ftruments  of  trade,  could  fcarce  be  difpofed  of  without  confiderable 
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lofs.  The  equitable  regard,  therefore,  to  his  intereft  requires  that 
changes  of  this  kind  fl:iould  never  be  introduced  fuddenly,  but 
flowly,  gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The  legiflature, 
were  it  poflible  that  its  deliberations  could  be  always  dircfted,  not 
by  the  clamorous  importunity  of  partial  interefts,  but  by  an 
extenfive  view  of  the  general  good,  ought  upon  this  very  account, 
perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful  neither  to  eftabiifh  any  new 
monopolies  of  this  kind,  nor  to  extend  further  thofe  which  are 
already  eftablifhed.  Every  fuch  regulation  introduces  fome  degree 
of  real  diforder  into  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  which  it  will 
be  difficult  afterwards  to  cure  without  occafionirig  another  dif- 
order. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impofe  taxes  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods,  in  order,  not  to  prevent  their  importation,  but  to 
raife  a  revenue  for  government,  I  fhall  confider  hereafter  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes  impofed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or 
even  to  diminifh  importation,  are  evidently  as  deftrudive  of  the 
revenue  of  the  cuftoms  as  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  extraordinary  Rejlramts  upon  the  Importation  of  Goods  of 
almojl  all  Kinds,  from  thofe  Countries  ivith  ivhich  the  Balance  is 
fuppofed  to  be  dif advantageous. 

PART     I. 

Of  the  Unreafonablenefs  of  thofe  Reflraints  even  upon  the  Principles  of 

the  Comtnercial  Syfletn. 

TO  lay  extraordinary  reflraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods 
of  almoft  all  kinds,  from  thofe  particular  countries  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous, 
is  the  fecond  expedient  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem  propofes  to 
increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain 
higher  duties  are  laid  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe  of 
Portugal.  German  linen  may  be  imported  upon  paying  certain 
duties ;  but  French  linen  is  altogether  prohibited.  The  principles 
which  I  have  been  examining,  took  their  origin  from  private  interefl: 
and  the  fpirit  of  nionopoly  :  thofe  which  I  am  going  to  examine 
from  national  prejudice  and  animofity.  They  are,  accordingly,  as 
might  well  be  expeded,  flill  more  unreafonable.  They  are  fo,  even 
upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  fyftem. 

First,  though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade 
between  France  and  England,  for  example,  the  balance  would  be 
in  favour  of  France,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  fuch  a  trade 
would  be  difadvantageous  to  England,  or  that  the  general  balance 
of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby  be  turned  more  againft  it.  If 
tbe  wines  of  France  are  better  and  cheaper  than  thofe  of  Portugal, 
or  its  linens  than  thofe  of  Germany,  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
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B  o  o  K  for  Great  Britain  to  purchafe  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign  linen 
<  ,  '  which  it  had  occafion  for  of  France,  than  of  Portugal  and  Ger- 
many. Though  the  value  of  the  annual  importations  from  France 
would  thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
importations  would  be  diminifhed,  in  proportion  as  the  French 
goods  of  the  fame  quality  were  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  other  two 
countries.  This  would  be  the  cafe,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  whole  French  goods  imported  were  to  be  confumed  in  Great 
Britain. 

But,  fecondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be  re-exported  to 
other  countries,  where,  being  fold  with  profit  they  might  bring 
back  a  return  equal  in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  coft  of  the 
whole  French  goods  imported.  What  has  frequently  been  faid  of 
the  Eaft  India  trade  might  poffibly  be  true  of  the  French  ;  that 
though  the  greater  part  of  Eaft  India  goods  were  bought  with  gold 
and  filver,  the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them  to  other  countries, 
brought  back  more  gold  and  filver  to  that  which  carried  on  the 
trade  than  the  prime  coft  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One  of  the 
moft  important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade,  at  prefent,  confifts  in 
the  carriage  of  French  goods  to  other  European  countries.  Some 
part  even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in  Great  Britain  is  clandeftinely 
imported  from  Holland  and  Zealand.  If  there  was  either  a  free 
trade  between  France  and  England,  or  if  French  goods  could  be 
imported  upon  paying  only  the  fame  duties  as  thofe  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  England  might 
have  fome  £hare  of  a  trade  which  is  found  fo  advantageous  to 
Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we 
can  determine  on  which  fide  what  is  called  the  balance  between  any 
two  countries  lies,  or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  greateft  value. 
National  prejudice  and  animofity,  prompted  always  by  the  private 
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intereft  of  particular  traders,  are  the  principles  which  generally  dl- 
re£t  our  judgment  upon  all  queftions  concerning  it.  There  are 
two  criterions,  however,  which  have  frequently  heen  appealed  to 
upon  fuch  occafions,  the  cuftom-houfe  books  and  the  courfe  of  ex- 
change. The  cuftom-houfe  books,  I  think,  it  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged) are  a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  valuation  at  which  the  greater  part  of  goods  are  rated 
in  them,     The  courfe  of  exchange  is,  perhaps,  almoft  equally  fo. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  fuch  as  London  and 
Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris  are  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to  London. 
Oa  the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is  paid  at  London  for  a  bill 
upon  Paris,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London 
to  Paris  are  not  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to  London, 
but  that  a  balance  in  money  muft  be  fent  out  from  the  latter  place ; 
for  the  rifk,  trouble,  and  expence  of  exporting  which,  the  pre- 
mium is  both  demanded  and  given.  But  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt 
and  credit  between  thofe  two  cities  muft  neceflTarily  be  regulated,  it 
is  faid,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings  with  one  another. 
When  neither  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount 
than  it  exports  to  it,  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  may  compenfate 
one  another.  But  when  one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a 
greater  value  than  it  exports  to  it,  the  former  necefl'arily  becomes 
indebted  to  the  latter  in  a  greater  fum  than  the  latter  becomes  in- 
debted to  it :  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  do  not  compenfate  one 
another,  and  money  muft  be  fent  out  from  that  place  of  which 
the  debts  over-balance  the  credits.  The  ordinary  courfe  of  ex- 
change, therefore,  being  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt 
and  credit  between  two  places,  muft  likewife  be  an  indication  of  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  their  exports  and  imports,  as  thefe  neceffarily 
regulate  that  ftate. 

I  2  But 
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^  *^iP  ^  But  though  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange  fhould  be  allowed 
to  be  a  fufficient  indication  of  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit 
between  any  two  places,  it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the 
balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  that  place  which  had  the  ordinary 
flate  of  debt  and  credit  in  its  favour.  The  ordinary  ftate  of  debt 
and  credit  between  any  two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regulated  by 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings  with  one  another;  but  is  often 
influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  either  with  many  other  places. 
If  it  is  ufual,  for  example,  for  the  merchants  of  England  to  pay  for 
the  goods  which  they  buy  of  Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  Riga,  &c.  by 
bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between 
England  and  Holland  will  not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  the  dealings  of  thofe  two  countries  with  one  another,  but 
will  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  England  with  thofe 
other  places.  England  may  be  obliged  to  fend  out  every  year  money 
to  Holland,  though  its  annual  exports  to  that  country  may  exceed 
very  much  the  annual  value  of  its  imports  from  thence ;  and  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  very  much  in  favour  of" 
England. 

In  the  way  befides  in  which  the  par  of  exchange  has  hitherto 
been  computed,  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange  can  afl^ord  no  fuf- 
ficient indication  that  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  is  in  fa- 
vour of  that  country  which  feems  to  have,  or  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have,  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange  in  its  favour  :  or,  in  other 
words,  the  real  exchange  may  be,  and,  in  fa£l,  often  is  fo  very 
diff"erent  from  the  computed  one,  that  from  the  courfe  of  the  latter 
no  certain  conclufion  can,  upon  many  occafions,  be  drawn  concern- 
ing that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a  fum  of  money  paid  in  England,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftandard  of  the  Englifli  mint,  a  certain  aumber  of  ounces 
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of  pure  filver,  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  chap. 
France,  containing,  according  to  the  flandard  of  the  French  mint, 
an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  exchange  is  faid  to  be 
at  par  between  England  and  France.  When  you  pay  more,  you 
are  fuppofed  to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againft 
England,  and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you  pay  lefs,  you  are 
fuppofed  to  get  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againft  France, 
and  in  favour  of  England. 

But,  firft  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value  of  the  current 
money  of  different  countries  by  the  ftandard  of  their  refpedive 
mints.  In  fome  it  is  more,  in  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  dipt,  and 
otherwife  degenerated  from  that  ftandard.  But  the  value  of  the 
current  coin  of  every  country,  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
country,  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  filver  which 
it  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it  adually  does  contain.  Be- 
fore the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  in  king  William's  time, 
exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  computed,  in  the  ufual 
manner,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  their  refpedive  mints,  was  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  againft  England.  But  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lowndes,  was  at  that 
time  rather  more  than  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard 
value.  The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at  that  time  have 
been  in  favour  of  England,  notwithftanding  the  computed  exchange 
was  {o  much  againft  it  ;  a  fmaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver, 
adually  paid  in  England,  may  have  purchafed  a  bill  for  a  greater 
number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver  to  be  paid  in  Plolland,  and  the  man 
■who  was  fuppofed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have  got  the  premium.  The 
French  coin  was,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  Englifh  gold 
coin,  much  lefs  worn  than  the  Englifli,  and  was,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  per  cent,  nearer  its  ftandard.  If  the  computed  exchange  with 
France,  therefore,  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  againft 

England, 
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B  o  o  K  England,  the  real  exchange  might  have  been  in  its  favour.  Since 
the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  been  conftantly 
in  favour  of  England,  and  againfl:  France. 

•  Secondly,  in  fome  countries,  the  cxpence  of  coinage  is  defrayed 
by  the  government,  in  others,  it  is  defrayed  by  th-e  private  people 
who  carry  their  bullion   to  the  mint,  and  the  government  even  de- 
rives fome  revenue  from  the  coinage.     In  England,  it  is  defrayed 
by  the  government,  and  if  you  carry  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard 
filver  to  the  mint,  you   get  back  fixty-two  fhillings,  containing   a 
pound  weight  of  the  like  ftandard  filver.     In  France,  a  duty  of  eight 
per  cent,  is  deduced  for  the  coinage,  which   not  only  defrays  the 
expence  of  it,  but  affords  a  fmall  revenue  to  the  government.     In 
England,  as  the  coinage  cofts  nothing,  the  current  coin  can  never 
be  much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  it  actually 
contains.     In  France,  the  workmanfliip  as  you   pay  for  it,  adds  to 
the  value,  in   the  fame  manner  as   to  that  of  wrought  plate.     A 
fum  of  French  money,  therefore,  containing  a  certain   weight  of 
pure  filver,  is  more  valuable  than  a  fum  of  Englifh  money  contain- 
ing an  equal  weight  of  pure  filver,  and  muft  require  more  bullion, 
or  other  commodities  to  purchafe  it.     Though  the  current  coin  of 
the  two  countries,  therefore,  were  equally  near  the  ftandards  of 
their  refpetStive  mints,  a  fum  of  Englifh  money  could  not  well  pur- 
chafe  a    fum  of  French  money,  containing   an  equal  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  filver,  nor  confequently  a  bill  upon  France  for  fuch 
a  fum.     If  for  fuch  a  bill  no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than 
what  was  fufficient  to  corapenfate  the  expence  of  the  French  coinage, 
the  real  exchange  might  be  at  par  between  the  two  countries,  their 
debts  and  credits  might  mutually  compenfate  one  another,  while 
the  computed  exchange  was  confiderably  in  favour  of  France.     If 
lefs   than  this  was  paid,  the  real  exchange  might  be  in  favour  of 
England,  while  the  computed  was  in  favour  of  France. 

2  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  and  laflly,  In  fome  places,  as  at  Amfterdam,  Ham- 
burgh, Venice,  &c.  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  what  they 
call  bank  money;  while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lifbon,  Antwerp, 
Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the  common  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. What  is  called  bank  money  is  always  of  more  value  than  the 
fame  nominal  fum  of  common  currency.  A  thoufand  guilders  in 
the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more  value  than  a 
thoufand  guilders  of  Amfterdam  currency.  The  difference  between 
them  is  called  the  agio  of  the  bank,  which,  at  Amfterdam,  is  gene- 
rally about  five  per  cent.  Suppofing  the  current  money  of  the  two 
countries  equally  near  to  the  ftandard  of  their  refpedtive  mints,  and 
that  the  one  pays  foreign  bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the 
other  pays  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the  computed  ex- 
change may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bank  money,  though 
the  real  exchange  fhould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  cur- 
rent money ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  computed  exchange  may 
be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  money 
nearer  to  its  own  ftandard,  though  the  real  exchange  fhould  be  in 
favour  of  that  which  pays  in  worfe.  The  computed  exchange, 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  againft 
London  with  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  and,  I  believe,  with 
all  other  places  which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank  money.  It  will 
by  no  means  follow,  however,  that  the  real  exchange  wa«  againft 
it.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  has  been  in  favour  of 
London  even  with  thofe  places.  The  computed  exchange  has  gene- 
rally been  in  favour  of  London  with  Lilbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn, 
and,  if  you  except  France,  I  believe,  with  moft  other  parts  of 
Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  real  exchange  was  fo  too. 
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DigreJJion  concerning  Banks  of  Depojity  particularly  concerning  that 

oj  Amflerdam. 

BOOK    'nr^HE  currency  of  a  great  ftate,  fuch  as  France  or  England,  ge- 


IV. 
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nerally  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  its  own  coin.  Should  this 
currency,  therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  otherwife  de- 
graded below  its  ftandard  value,  the  ftate  by  a  reformation  of  its 
coin  can  efFedually  re-eftablifli  its  currency.  But  the  currency  of 
a  fmall  ftate,  fuch  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh,  can  feldom  confift  al- 
together in  its  own  coin,  but  muft  be  made  up,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  of  the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates  with  which  its  in- 
habitants have  a  continual  intercourfe.  Such  a  ftate,  therefore,  by 
reforming  its  coin,  will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency. 
If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  currency,  the  uncertain 
value  of  any  fum,  of  what  is  in  its  own  nature  fo  uncertain,  muft 
render  the  exchange  always  very  much  againft  fuch  a  ftate,  its  cur- 
rency being,  in  all  foreign  ftates,  neceflarily  valued  even  below  what 
it  is  worth. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  this  difadvanta- 
geous  exchange  muft  have  fubjeded  their  merchants,  fuch  fmall 
ftates,  when,  they  began  to  attend  to  the  intereft  of  trade,  have 
frequently  enaded,  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain  value 
fliould  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but  by  an  order  upon,  or 
by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank,  eftablifhed  upon  the 
credit,  and  under  the  protedion  of  the  ftate ;  this  bank  being  al- 
ways obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exadly  according  to 
the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amfter- 
fiam,  Hamburgh,  and  Nuremberg,  feem  to  have  been  all  originally 
eftablifhed  with  this  view,  though  fome  of  them  may  have  after- 
wards been  made  fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.      The  money  of 

fucli 
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fuch  banks  being  better  than  the  common  currency  of  the  coun-  ^  H  A  P. 
try,  neceflarily  bore  an  agio,  which  was  greater  or  fmaller,  accord- 
ing as  the  currency  was  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  degraded  below 
the  flaadard  of  the  ftate.  The  agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh, 
for  example,  which  is  faid  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen  per  cent, 
is  the  fuppofed  difference  between  the  good  ftandard  money  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  dipt,  worn,  and  diminiflied  currency  poured  into  it 
from  all  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign  coin, 
which  the  extenfive  trade  of  Amfterdam  brought  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent. 
below  that  of  good  money  frefh  from  the  mint.  Such  money  no 
fooner  appeared  than  it  was  melted  down  or  carried  away,  as  it  al- 
ways is  in  fuch  circumftances.  The  merchants,  with  plenty  of 
currency,  could  not  always  find  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  good  money 
to  pay  their  bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  value  of  thofe  bills,  in  fpite 
of  feveral  regulations  which  were  made  to  prevent  it,  became  in  a 
great  meafure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  a  bank  was  eftablilhed 
in  1609  under  the  guarantee  of  the  city.  This  bank  received  both 
foreign  coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country  at  its  real 
intrinfic  value  in  the  good  ftandard  money  of  the  country,  deduct- 
ing only  fo  much  as  was  neceflary  for  defraying  the  expence  of 
coinage,  and  the  other  neceffary  expence  of  management.  For  the 
value  which  remained,  after  this  fmall  dedudtion  was  made,  it  gave 
a  credit  in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called  bank  money,  which, 
as  it  reprefented  money  exadly  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
mint,  was  always  of  the  fame  real  value,  and  intrinfically  worth 
more  than  current  money.  It  was  at  the  fame  time  enaded,  that 
all  bills  drawn  upon  or  negociated  at  Amfterdam  of  the  value  of 

Vol.  II.  K  fix 
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BOOK     fix  hundred  guilders  and  upwards  fhould  be  paid  in  bank  money, 

* ., '    which    at   once   took  away   all   uncertainty    in  the   value  of   thofe 

bills.  Every  merchant,  in  confequence  of  this  regulation,  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign 
bills  of  exchange,  which  neceflarily  occafioned  a  certain  demand 
for  bank  money. 

Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinfic  fuperiority  to 
currency,  and  the  additional  value  which  this  demand  neceflarily 
gives  it,  has  likewife  fome  other  advantages.  It  is  fecure  from  fire, 
robbery,  and  other  accidents  ;  the  city  of  Amfterdam  is  bound  for 
it ;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  fimple  transfer,  without  the  trouble  of 
counting,  or  the  rifk  of  tranfporting  it  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  confequence  of  thofe  different  advantages,  it  feems  from  the  be- 
ginning to  have  borne  an  agio,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  a-ll 
the  money  originally  depofited  in  the  bank  was  allowed  to  remain 
there,  nobody  caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt  which  he  could 
fell  for  a  premium  in  the  market.  By  demanding  payment  of  the 
bank,  the  owner  of  a  bank  credit  would  lofe  this  premium.  As  a 
fhilling  frefli  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more  goods  in  the  market 
than  one  of  our  common  worn  (hillings,  fo  the  good  and  true  mo- 
ney which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the  bank  into  thofe 
of  a  private  perfon,  being  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  common 
currency  of  the  country,  would  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  cur- 
rency, from  which  it  could  no  longer  be  readily  diftinguifhed. 
While  it  remained  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  fuperiority  was 
known  and  afcertained.  When  it  had  come  into  thofe  of  a  private 
perfon,  its  fuperiority  could  not  well  be  afcertained  without  more 
trouble  than  perhaps  the  difference  was  worth.  By  being  brought 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  befides,  it  lofl  all  the  other  advantages 
of  bank  money ;  its  fecurity,  its  eafy  and  fafe  transferability,  its  ufe 
in  paying  foreign  bills  of  exchange.     Over  and  above  all  this,  it 

could 
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could  not  be  brought  from  thofe  coffers,  as  it  will  appear  by  and  by, 
without  previoufly  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  depofits  of  coin,  or  thofe  depofits  which  the  bank  was 
bound  to  refliore  in  coin,  conftituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank, 
or  the  whole  value  of  what  was  reprefented  by  what  is  called  bank 
money.  At  prefent  they  are  fuppofed  to  conftltute  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has 
been  for  thefe  many  years  in  the  pradtice  of  giving  credit  in  its 
books  upon  depofits  of  gold  and  filver  bullion.  This  credit  is 
generally  about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  fuch  bullion. 
The  bank  grants  at  the  fame  time  what  is  called  a  recipice  or  re- 
ceipt, intitling  the  perfon  who  makes  the  depofit,  or  the  bearer,  to 
take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon 
re- transferring  to  the  bank  a  quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to 
that  for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  depofit 
was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping, 
if  the  depofit  was  in  filver;  and  one  half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in 
gold ;  but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of  fuch  pay- 
ment, and  upon  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  depofit  fhould 
belong  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or 
for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer  books.  What  is 
thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  depofit  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  warehoufe  rent ;  and  why  this  warehoufe  rent  fhould  be  fo 
much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  filver,  feveral  different  reafons  have 
been  affigned.  The  finenefs  of  gold,  it  has  been  faid,  is  more 
difficult  to  be  afcertained  than  that  of  filver.  Frauds  are  more  eafily 
praftifed,  and  occafion  a  greater  lofs  in  the  more  precious  metal. 
Silver,  befidcs,  being  the  flandard  metal,  the  ftate,  it  has  been 
faid,  wifhes  to  encourage  more  the  making  of  depofits  of  filver 
than  of  thofe  of  gold. 

K  2  Deposits 


CHAP. 

III. 
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Deposits  of  bullion  are  mofl:  commonly  made  when  the  price 
is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary  ;  and  they  are  taken  out  again 
when  it  happens  to  rife.  In  Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion 
is  generally  above  the  mint  price,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  was 
fo  in  England  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin.  The 
difference  is  faid  to  be  commonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen  ftivers 
upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  filver  of  eleven  parts  fine» 
and  one  part  alloy.  The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the 
bank  gives  for  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign  coin, 
of  which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and  afcertained,  fuch  as 
Mexico  dollars)  is  twenty-two  guilders  the  mark ;  the  mint 
price  is  about  twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market  price  is 
from  twenty-three  guilders  fix,  to  twenty-three  guilders  fixteen 
ftivers,  or  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price  *. 
The  proportions  between  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price,  and  the 
market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the  fame.  A  perfon  can 
generally  fell  his  receipt  for  the  difference  between  the  mint  price 
of  bullion  and  the  market  price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almoft 
always  worth  fomething,  and  it  very  feldom  happens  therefore, 
that  any  body  fuffers  his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to 
fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  -which  it  had  been  received,  either 


*  The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  of  Atnfterdam  at  prefent  ^Sep- 
tember, 1775)  receives  bullion  and  coin  of  different  kinds. 

SILVER. 

Mexico  dollars  ■>      Guilders. 

French  crowns  C    B — 22  per  mark. 

Englifli  filver  coin      J 

Mexico  dollars  new  coin     -     21    lo 

Ducatoons      -----      3 

Rix  dollars     -----      28 
Bar  filver  containing  |  ?  fine  filver  21  per  mark,  and  in  this  proportion  down  to  *  fine, 
en  which  5  guilders  are  given. 
Fine  bars,  23  per  mark. 

GOLD. 
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by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  of  the  fix  months,  or  by  neg- 
lecting to  pay  the  one- fourth  or  one-half  per  cent,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  new  receipt  for  another  fix  months.  This,  however, 
though  it  happens  feldom,  is  faid  to  happen  fometimes,  and  more 
frequently  with  regard  to  gold  than  with  regard  to  filver,  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  warehoufe-rent  which  is  paid  for  the  keeping 
of  the  more  precious  metal. 

The  perfon  who  by  n-iaking  a  depofit  of  bullion  obtains  both 
a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his  bills  of  exchange  as  they  be- 
come due  with  his  bank  credit;  and  either  fells  or  keeps  his  re- 
ceipt according  as  he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to 
rife  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep  long 
together,  and  there  is  no  occafion  that  they  fhould.  The  perfon 
who  has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  al- 
ways plenty  of  bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordi- 
nary price;  and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants  to 
take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits  and  the  holders  of  receipts  con- 
ftitute  two  different  forts  of  creditors  againft  the  bank.  The 
holder  of  a  receipt  cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is 
granted,  without  reaffigning  to  the  bank  a  fum  of  bank  money 
equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received.     If  he 


GOLD, 

Portugal  coin 

Guineas 

Louis  d'ors  new 

Ditto  o'd     -     - 

New  ducats  -  -  -  4  19  8  per  ducat. 
Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  finenefs  compared  with  the  above 
foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars  the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  how- 
ever, fomething  more  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known  finenefs,  than  upon  gold 
and  filver  bars,  of  whith  the  finenefs  cannot  be  afcertained  but  by  a  procefs  of  melt.^ 
ing  and  afTaying. 

4  has 
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B  O  O  K.  i^2LS  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  muft  purchafe  it  of  thofe 
" /— ^  who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bul- 
lion without  producing  to  the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity 
which  he  wants.  If  he  has  none  of  his  own,  he  muft  buy  them 
of  thofe  who  have  them.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  he 
purchafes  bank  money,  purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a 
quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the  mint  price  is  five  per  cent, 
above  the  bank  price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore, 
which  he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imaginary, 
but  for  a  real  value.  The  owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  pur- 
chafes a  receipt,  purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of 
bullion  of  which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price  which  he  pays 
for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewife  for  a  real  value.  The  price  of 
the  receipt,  and  the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make 
up  between  them  tlie  full  value  or  price  of  the  bullion. 

Upon  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country,  the  bank 
grants  receipts  likewife  as  well  as  bank  credits  ;  but  thofe  re- 
ceipts are  frequently  of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the 
market.  Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in  the  currency 
pafs  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers  each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of 
three  guilders  only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current  value.  It 
grants  a  receipt  likewife  intitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  num- 
ber of  ducatoons  depofited  at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon 
paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt  will 
frequently  bring  no  price  in  the  market.  Three  guilders  bank  mo- 
ney generally  fell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders  three  flivers,  the 
full  value  of  the  ducatoons  if  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bank  ; 
and  before  they  can  be  taken  out,  one-fourth  per  cent,  muft  be 
paid  for  the  keeping,  which  vt'ould  be  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of  the 
receipt  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  however,  fl^ould  at  any  time  fall 
to    three   per   cent,   fuch  receipts   might   bring  fomc    price  in  the 

market 
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market,  and  might  fell  for  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  But 
the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  generally  about  five  per  cent, 
fuch  receipts  are  frequently  allowed  to  expire,  or  as  they  exprefs  it, 
to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which  are  given  for  depofits  of 
gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet  more  frequently,  becaufe  a  higher  ware- 
houfe-rent,  or  one-half  per  cent,  mufl  be  paid  for  the  keeping  of 
them  before  they  can  be  taken  out  again.  The  five  per  cent, 
which  the  bank  gains,  when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are 
allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the  warehoufe-rent  for 
the  perpetual  keeping  of  fuch  depofits. 

The  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  receipts  are  expired 
mufl  be  very  confiderable.  It  muft  comprehend  the  whole  origi- 
nal capital  of  the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time  it  was  firft  depofited,  no- 
body caring  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  depofit, 
as,  for  the  reafons  already  affigned,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  be  done  without  lofs.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
this  fum,  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of  bank 
money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The  bank  of  Amfterdam  has 
for  thefe  many  years  paft  been  the  great  warehoufe  of  Europe  for 
bullion,  for  which  the  receipts  are  very  feldom  allowed  to  expire,  or, 
as  they  exprefs  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
bank  money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is 
fuppofed  to-  have  been  created,  for  thefe  many  years  paft,  by  fuch 
depofits  which  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making, 
and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon^  the  bank  but   by  means  of  a 
recipice  or  receipt.     The  fmaller  mafs  of  bank  money,  for  which 
the  receipts  are  expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  much; 
greater  mafs  for  which   they  are   ftill  in  force  ;    fo  that,    though 
there  may  be  a  confiderable  fum  of  bank  money,  for  which  there 

are 
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BOOK    are  no  receipts,  there  is  no  fpecilic  fum  or  portion  of  it,  which 

' ^ '   may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded  by  one.     The  bank  cannot  be 

debtor  to  two  perfons  for  the  fame  thing  ;  and  the  owner  of  bank 
money  who  has  no  receipt  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  bank 
till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  he  can  find  no  dif- 
ficulty In  getting  one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally 
correfponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  fell  the  coin  or  bullion  it 
intitles  him  to  take  out  of  the  bank. 

It  might  be  otherwlfe  during  a  public  calamity  ;  an  invafion, 
for  example,  fuch  as  that  of  the  French  in  1672.  The  owners 
of  bank  money  being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the  bank, 
in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts 
might  raife  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height.  The  holders  of 
them  might  form  extravagant  expedations,  and,  inflead  of  two 
or  three  per  cent,  demand  half  the  bank  money  for  which  credit 
had  been  given  upon  the  depofits  that  the  receipts  had  refpeclively 
been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  bank,  might  even  buy  them  up  in  order  to  prevent  the  carry- 
ing away  of  the  treafure.  In  fuch  emergencies,  the  bank,  it  is 
fuppofed,  would  break  through  its  ordinary  rule  of  making  pay- 
ment only  to  the  holders  of  receipts.  The  holders  of  receipts, 
who  had  no  bank  money,  mufi:  have  received  within  two  or  three 
per  cent,  of  the  value-  of  the  depofit  for  which  their  refpedlive  re- 
ceipts had  been  granted.  The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would 
in  this  cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with  money  or  bul- 
lion, the  full  value  of  what  the  owners  of  bank  money  who 
could  get  no  receipts,  were  credited  for  in  its  books  ;  paying  at 
the  fame  time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch  holders  of  receipts  as 
had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole  value  which  in  this  ftate 
of  things  could  juftly  be  fuppofed  due  to  them. 

Even 
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Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the  interefl:  of  the  C  HA  p. 
holders  of  receipts  to  deprefs  the  agio,  in  order  either  to  buy 
bank  money  (and  confequently  the  bulUon,  which  their  receipts 
would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the  bank)  fo  much 
cheaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts  to  thofe  who  have  bank  money, 
and  who  want  to  take  out  bullion,  fo  much  dearer;. the  price  of 
a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  of  bank  money,  and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for 
which  the  receipt  had  been  granted.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  owners 
of  bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to  raife  the  agio,  in  order  either  to 
fell  their  bank  money  fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  fo 
much  cheaper.  To  prevent  the  flock  jobbing  tricks  which  thofe 
oppofite  interefls  might  fometimes  occafion,  the  bank  has  of  late 
years  come  to  the  refolution  to  fell  at  all  times  bank  money  for 
currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it  in  again  at  four 
per  cent.  agio.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  agio  can 
never  either  rife  above  five,  or  fink  below  four  per  cent,  and  the 
proportion  between  the  market  price  of  bank  and  that  of  current 
money,  is  kept  at  all  times  very  near  to  the  proportion  between 
their  intrinfic  values.  Before  this  refolution  was  t^ken,  the  market 
price  of  bank  money  ufed  fometimes  to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per 
cent,  agio,  and-  fometimes  to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according  as  oppo- 
fite interefts  happened  to  influence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amflerdam  profefTes  to  lend  out  no  part  of  what 
is  depofited  with  it,  but,  for  every  guilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in 
its  books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitories  the  value  of  a  guilder  either  in 
money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps  in  its  repofitories  all  the  money 
or  bullion  for  which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at 
all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  conti- 
nually going  from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be 
doubted.     But  whether  it  does  fo  likewife  with  regard  to  that  part 

Vol.  II.  L  of 
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BOOK  of  its  cajpital,  for  which  the  receipts  are  long  ago  expired,  for  which 
\  '  _■  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  cannot  be  called  upon,  and  which 
in  reality  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  or  as  long  as 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  fubfiil,  may  perhaps  appear 
more  uncertain.  At  Amfterdam,  however,  no  point  of  faith-  is 
better  eftablifhed  than  that  for  every  guilder,  circulated  as  bank  mo- 
ney, there  is  a  ebVrefpdndent  guilder  la  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in 
tlie  treafure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is  guarantee  that  it  fhould  ht 
£b.  The  bank  is  under  the  diredlion  of  the  four  reigning  burgo- 
mafters,  who  are  changed  every  year.  Each  new  fett  of  burgo- 
mafters  vifits  the  treafure,  compares  it  with  the  bonks,  receives  it 
lipon  oath,  and  delivers  it  aver,  with  the  fame  awful  folemnity,  to 
the  fett  which  fucceeds ;  and  in  that  fober  and  religious  country 
oaths  are  not  yet  dlfregarded.  A  rotation  of  this  kind  feems  alone- 
si  fufficient  fecurity  againft  any  pradices  which  cannot  be  avowed. 
Amidft  all  the  revolutions  which  fa<ftion  has  ever  occafioned  in  the 
government  of  Arriflerdam,  the  prevaihng  party  has  at  no  time 
accufed  their  predeceffbrs  of  infidelity  in  the  adminiftratlon  of  the 
bank.  No  accufation  could  have  affedled  more  deeply  the  reputa^ 
tion  and  fortune  of  tlie  difgraced  party,  and  if  fuch  an  accufation 
could  have  been  fupported,  we  may  be  affured  that  it  would  have 
been  brought.  In  1672,  when  the  French  king  was  at  Utrecht, 
the  bank  of  Amfterdam  paid  fo  readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  fide- 
lity with  which  it  had  obferved  its  engagements.  Some  of  the 
pieces  which  were  then  brougtit  from  its  repofitories  appeared  to 
have  been  fcorched  with  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  town-houfe 
foon  after  the  bank  was  eftablifhcd.  Thofe  pieces,  therefore,  muft 
have  lain  there  from  that  time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treafure  in  the  bank  is  a  quef- 
tion  which  has  long  employed  the  fpeculations  of  the  curious.  No- 
thing but  conjedure  can  be  offered  concerning  it.     It  is  generally 

Tc-ckoned 
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reckpned  that  there  are  about  two  thoufand  people  who  keep  chap. 
accounts  with  the  bank,  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  ano- 
ther, the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  fterling  lying  upon  their 
refpedive  accounts  (a  very  large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of 
bank  money,  and  confcquently  of  treafure  in  the  bank,  will  amount 
to  about  three  millions  fterling,  or,  at  eleven  guilders  the  pound  fter- 
ling, thirty-three  millions  of  guilders  j  a  great  fum,  and  fufficient  to 
carry  on  a  very  extenfive  circulation,  but  vaftly  below  the  extra- 
vagant ideas  which  fome  people  have  formed  of  this  treafure. 

The  city  of  Amfterdam  derives  a  confiderable  revenue  from  the 
bank.  Bcfides  what  may  be  called  the  warehoufe-rent  above-men- 
tioned, each  perfon,  upon  firft  opening  an  account  with  the  bank, 
pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every  new  account  three  guilders 
three  ftivers  ;  for  every  transfer  two  ftivers  ;  and  if  the  transfer  is 
for  lefs  than  three  hundred  guilders,  fix  ftivers,  in  order  to  difcou- 
rage  the  multiplicity  of  fmall  tranfadions.  The  perfon  who  neg- 
leds  to  balance  his  account  twice  in  the  year  forfeits  twenty-five 
guilders.  The  perfon  who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon 
his  account,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  fum  over- 
drawn, and  his  order  is  fet  afide  into  the  bargain.  The  bank  is 
fuppofed  too  to  make  a  confiderable  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign 
coin  or  bullion  which  fometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  re- 
ceipts, and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  fold  with  advantage. 
It  makes  a  profit  likewife  by  felling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent, 
agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four.  Thefe  different  emoluments 
amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than  what  is  neceffary  for  paying  the 
falaries  of  officers,  and  defraying  the  expence  of  management. 
What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon  receipts,  is  alone  fup- 
pofed to  amount  to  a  neat  annual  revenue  of  between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  and  two  hundred  thoufand  guilders.  Public  utility, 
however,  and  not  revenue,  was  the  original  objeit  of  this  inftitu- 

L  2  tion. 
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^  ^^  ^  tlon.  Its  objefl  was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconveni- 
^'  ■-»•  ~'  ence  of  a  difadvantageous  exchange.  The  revenue  which  has  ari- 
fen  from  it  was  unforefeen,  and  may  be  conhdered  as  accidental. 
But  it  is  now  time  to  return  from  this  long  digrefTion,  into  which  I 
have  been  infenfibly  led  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  reafons  why 
the  exchange  between  the  countries  which  pay  in  what  is  called 
bank  money,  and  thofe  which  pay  in  common  currency,  fhould' 
generally  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  againfl:  the 
latter.  The  former  pay  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which  the  intrin- 
fic  value  is  always  the  fame,  and  exadly  agreeable  to  the  ftandard 
of  their  refpedtlve  mints ;  the  latter  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which 
the  intrinfic  value  is  continually  varying,  and  is  almoft  always  more 
or  lefs  below  that  ftandard. 


PART     ir. 

Of  the  Unreafonablenefs  of  thofe  extraord'wary  Ref  mints  upon  other 

Principles. 

IN  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  fliew, 
even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  fyftem,  how  unne- 
cefTary  it  is  to  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  from  thofe  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  difadvantageous. 

Nothing,  hov^'ever,  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which,  not  only  thefe  reftraints, 
but  almofl;  all  the  other  regulations  of  commerce  are  founded. 
When  two  places  trade  with  one  another,  this  do£lrine  fuppofes 
thatt  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them  either  lof.^s  or  gains ; 
but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree  to  one  fide,  that  one  of  them  loles,  and 
the  other  gains  in  proportion  to  its  declenfion  from  the  exa£t  equi- 
librium.    Both  fuppofitions  are  falfe.     A  trade  which  is  forced  by 

means 
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means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be,  and  commonly  is  dif-  CHAP. 

advantageous  to  the  country  in  whofe  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  efla-    ' ^ ' 

bliflied,  as  I  fhall  endeavour  to  flievv  hereafter.  But  that  trade 
which,  without  force  or  conftraint,  is  naturally  and  regularly  car- 
ried on  between  any  two  places,  is  always  advantageous,  though 
iiot  alw'ays  equally  fo,  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  underftand,  not  the  increafe  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  but  that  of  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the 
increafe  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between  the  two  places 
confifl:   altogether  in   the   exchange  of  their   native   commodities, 
they  will,  upon  mod  occafions,  not  only  both  gain^  but  they  will 
gain  equally,  or  very  near  equally :   each  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a 
market  for  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other  :    each  will 
replace  a  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  raifing  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  market  this  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other» 
and   which   had   been  diftributed  among,    and  given   revenue   and 
maintenance  to  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabitants.     Some  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  therefore  will  indiredly  derive  their  revenue 
and  maintenance  from  the  other.     As  the  commodities  exchanged 
too  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  equal  value,  fo  the  two  capitals  employed 
in   the  trade  will,  upon   moft  occafions,   be  equal,  or  very  nearly 
equal ;  and  both  being  employed  in   raifing  the  native  commodities 
of  the  two  countries,  the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  their  dif- 
tribution  will  afford   to   the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equal,  or 
very  nearly  equal.     This  revenue  and  maintenance,   thus  mutually 
afforded,  will  be  greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  dealings.      If  thefe  fhould   annually  amount  to   an  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  for  example,  or  to  a  million  on  each  fide,  each  of 

thera 
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BOOK  them  would  afford  an  annual  revenue,  in  the  one  cafe,  of  an  hun- 
dred  thoufand  pounds,  in  the  other,  of  a  million,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other. 

If  their  trade  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that  one  of  them  export- 
ed to  the  other  nothing  but  native  conimodities,  while  the  re- 
turns of  that  other  confided  altogether  in  foreign  goods  ;  the  balance, 
in  this  cafe,  would  ftill  be  fuppofed  eveo,  com  modifies  being  paid 
for  with  commodities.  They  vi^ould,  in  this  cafe  too,  both  gain, 
but  they  would  not  gain  equally  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try which  exported  nothing  but  native  commodities  would  derive 
the  greateft  revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  example, 
fhould  import  from  France  nothing  but  the  native  commodities 
of  that  country,  and,  not  having  fuch  commodities  of  its  own 
as  were  in  demand  there,  fhould  annually  repay  them  by  fending 
thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  tobacco,  we  fhall  fup- 
pofe,  and  Eaft  India  goods ;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give 
fome  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give 
more  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  England.  The  whole 
French  capital  annually  employed  in  it  would  annually  be  diftri- 
buted  among  the  people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the  Englifh 
capital  only  which  was  employed  in  producing  the  Englifh  commo- 
dities with  which  thofe  foreign  goods  were  purchafed,  would  be 
annually  diflributed  among  the  people  of  England.  The  greater 
part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals  which  had  been  employed  in 

^  Virginia,  Indoftan,  and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diflant  countries.  If  the 
capitals  were  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  therefore,  this  employment 
of  the  French  capital  would  augment   much  more  the  revenue  of 

^  the  people  of  France,  than  that  of  the  Englifli  capital  would  the   * 
revenue  of  the   people   of   England.      France  would  in  this  cafe 
carry  on  a  direct  foreign    trade   of   coufumption  with  England  ; 
3  whereas 
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whereas  England  would  carry  on  a  round-about  trade  of  the  fame    ^  ^  j^  ^'■ 
kind  with  France.     The  different  effects  of  a  capital  employed  in 
the  diredl,  and  of  one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade 
6f  confumption,  have  already  been  fully  explained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  countries,  a  trade 
which  confifts  akogether  in  the  exchange  either  of  native  commo- 
dities on  both  fides,  or  of  native  commodities  on  one  fide  and  of 
foreign  goods  on  the  other.  Almoft  all  countries  exchange  with 
une  another  partly  native  and  partly  foreign  goods.  That  couti- 
try,  however,  in  whofe  cargoes  there  is  the  greateft  proportion 
of  native,  and  the  lead  of  foreign  goods,  will  always  be  the  prin- 
cipal gainer. 

If  it  was  not  with    tobacco  and    Baft   India    goods,   but   with 
gold    and    fiiver,    that    England    paid    for    the    commodities   an- 
nually  imported   from    France,    the  balance,    in   this  cafe,    would 
be  fuppafed  uneven,  commodities  not  being  paid  for  with  commo- 
dities, but  with  gold  and  filver.     The  trade,  however,  would,  in 
this  caie,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  fome  revenue  to  the  inhabitant* 
of  both   countries,  but  more   to  thofe   of  France  than  to   thofe  of 
England-.     It  would  give  fome  revenue  to  thofe  of  England.     The 
capital  which  h.?d  been  employed  in  producing  the  Englifh  goods 
that   purchafed   this  gold  and   filver,  the    capital  which   had   been 
cfiftributed  among,    and   given   revenue  to    certain  inhabitants  of 
England,  would  thereby  be  replaced,  and  enabled  to  continue  that 
employment.      The  whole  capital  of  England  would  no  more  be 
diminiflied  by  this  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  than  by  the  expor- 
tation of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods.     On  the  contrary,  it 
would,  in  mofl  cafes,  be  augmented.     No  goods  are  fent  abroad' 
but  thofe  for  which  the  demand  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  abroad 
than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns  confequently,  it  is  expe<Sl- 
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BOOK    ed,  will  be  of  more  value  at  home  than  the  commc^dities  export- 
ed.     If  the   tobacco  which,  in  England,  is  worth  only  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  when  fen^  to  France   will  purchafe  wine  which 
is,  in   England,    worth    a    hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds,  the 
exchange  will   augment  the  capital   of    England  by  ten  thoufand 
pounds.     If  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds   of  Englifh   gold,  in    the 
fame  manner,  purchafe  French  wine  which,  in  England,  is  worth 
a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand,   this   exchange  will  equally  augment 
the  capital  of  England  by  ten  thoufand  pounds.     As  a  merchant 
who  has  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  wine  in  his 
cellar,  is  a  richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  worth  of   tobacco  in  his  warehoufe,     fo    is   he   hkewife  a 
richer  man  than    he   who    has    only   a   hundred   thoufand  pounds 
worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.     He  can  put  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  induftry,   and  give  revenue,  maintenance,  and  employ- 
ment, to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
But  the  capital  of  the   country  is  equal   to   the  capitals  of  all   its 
different  inhabitants,    and  the  quantity  of  induftry  which   can   be 
annually  maintained  in  it,  is  equal  to  what  all  thofe  different  capi- 
tals can   maintain.      Both   the    capital   of   the    country,    therefore, 
and  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  can  be  annually  maintained  in 
it,  muft  generally  be    augmented    by  this    exchange.       It   would, 
indeed,  be   more  advantageous  for  England  that  it  could   purchafe 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  hardware  and   broad-cloth,  than 
with  either  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  filver  of  Brazil 
and  Peru.      A  diredl  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  always  more 
advantageous  than  a  round-about  one.       But  a  round-about  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  filvcr,  does 
not  feem   to   be   lefs  advantageous  than  any  other   equally   round- 
about one.     Neither  is  a  country  which  has  no  mines  more  likely 
to  be  exhaufted  of  gold  and  filver  by  this  annual  exportation  of 
thofe  metals,  than  one  which  does  not  grow   tobacco  by  the  like 
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annual  exportation  of  that  plant.     As  a  country  which  has  where-    CHAP, 
withal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in  want  of  it,  fo  neither 
will  one  be  long  in  want  of  gold  and  filver  which  has  wherewithal 
to  purchafe  thofe  metals. 

It  is  a  lofing  trade,  it  is  fald,  which  a  workman  carries  on 
with  the  alehoufe  ;  and  the  trade  which  a  manufadluring  nation 
would  naturally  carry  on  with  a  wine  country,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  trade  of  the  fame  nature.  I  anfwer,  that  the  trade  with  the 
alehoufe  is  not  neceffarily  a  lofing  trade.  In  its  own  nature  it  is 
juft  as  advantageous  as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  fomewhat 
more  liable  to  be  abufed.  The  employment  of  a  brewer,  and  even 
that  of  a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors,  are  as  neceffary  divifions  of 
labour  as  any  other.  It  will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for 
a  workman  to  buy  of  the  brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occafion  for 
than  to  make  it  himfelf,  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  buy  it  by  little  and  little 
of  the  retailer,  than  a  large  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  no 
doubt  buy  too  much  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any  other  dealers  in 
his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher,  if  he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the 
draper,  if  he  affeds  to  be  a  beau  among  his  companions.  It  is 
advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  workmen  notwithftanding,  that 
all  thefe  trades  fhould  be  free,  though  this  freedom  may  be  abufed 
in  all  of  them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  fo,  perhaps,  in  fome  than 
in  others.  Though  individuals,  befides,  may  fometimes  ruin  their 
fortunes  by  an  exceffive  confumption  of  fermented  liquors,  there 
feems  to  be  no  rilk  that  a  nation  fhould  do  fo.  Though  in  every 
country  there  are  many  people  who  fpend  upon  fuch  liquors  more 
than  they  can  afford,  there  are  always  many  more  who  fpend  lefs. 
It  dcferves  to  be  remarked  too  that,  if  we  confult  experience,  the 
cheapnefs  of  wine  feems  to  be  a  caufe,  not  of  drunkennefs,  but 
Vol.  II.  M  •  of 
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BOOK  of  fobriety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries  are  in  ge- 
neral the  foberefl  people  in  Europe ;  witnefs  the  Spaniards,  the 
Italians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 
People  are  feldom  guilty  of  excefs  in  what  is  their  daily  fare. 
Nobody  afFedts  the  charadler  of  liberality  and  good  fellowfliip,  by 
being  profufe  of  a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  fmall  beer.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  countries  which,  either  from  exceflive  heat  or 
cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and  where  wine  confequently  is  dear  and 
a  rarity,  drunkennefs  is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the  northern 
nations,  and  all  thofe  who  live  between  the  tropics,  the  negroes, 
for  example,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  When  a  French  regiment 
comes  from  fome  of  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  where 
wine  is  fomewhat  dear,  to  be  quartered  in  the  fouthern,  where  it 
is  very  cheap,  the  foldiers,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  obferved, 
are  at  firft  debauched  by  the  cheapnefs  and  novelty  of  good  wine ; 
but  after  a  few  months  refidence,  the  greater  part  of  them  become 
as  fober  as  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties  upon 
foreign  wines,  and  the  excifes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  to  be 
taken  away  all  at  once,  it  might,  in  the  fame  manner,  occafion 
in  Great  Britain  a  pretty  general  and  temporary  drunkennefs 
among  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  would 
probably  be  foon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  almoft  univerfal 
fobriety.  At  prefent  drunkennefs  is  by  no  means  the  vice  of  peo- 
ple of  fafliion,  or  of  thofe  who  can  eafily  afford  the  raoft  expen- 
five  liquors.  A  gentleman  drunk  with  ale,  has  fcarce  ever  been 
feen  among  us.  The  reftraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Britain  befides,  do  not  fo  much  feem  calculated  to  hinder  the 
people  from  going,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  the  alehoufe,  as  from 
going  where  they  can  buy  the  beft  and  cheapeft  liquor.  They 
favour  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  difcourage  that  of  France. 
The  Portuguefe,  it  is  faid,  indeed,  are  better  cuftomcrs  for  our 
1  manufadures 
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manufadures  than  the  French,  and  fhould  therefore  be  encou-  CHAP, 
raged  in  preference  to  them.  As  they  give  us  their  cuftom,  it  is 
pretended,  we  fhould  give  them  ours.  The  fneaking  arts  of  under- 
ling tradefmen  are  thus  ere£l:ed  into  political  maxims  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  great  empire :  for  it  is  the  moft  underling  tradefmen  only 
who  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cuftomers.  A  great 
trader  purchafes  his  goods  always  where  they  are  cheapeft  and  beft, 
without  regard  to  any  little  intereft  of  this  kind. 

By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  however,  nations  have  been  taught 
that  their  intereft  confifted  in  beggaring  all  their  neighbours. 
Each  nation  has  been  made  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye  upon 
the  profperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to  con- 
fider  their  gain  as  its  own  lofs.  Commerce,  which  ought  naturally 
to  be,  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of  union 
and  friendfhip,  has  become  the  moft  fertile  fource  of  difcord  and 
animofity.  The  capricious  ambition  of  kings  and  minifters  has 
not,  during  the  prefent  and  the  preceding  century,  been  more 
fatal  to  the  repofe  of  Europe  than  the  impertinent  jealoufy  of 
merchants  and  manufadurers.  The  violence  and  injuftice  of  the 
rulers  of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am  afraid,  the 
nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcarce  admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the 
mean  rapacity,  the  monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants  and  manu- 
fadurers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be  the  rulers  of  man- 
kind, though  it  cannot  perhaps  be  corredted,  may  very  eafily  be 
prevented  from  diflurbing  the  tranquillity  of  any  body  but  them- 
felves. 

That  it  was  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  which  originally  both  in- 
vented and  propagated  this  dodtrine,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  they 
who  firfl  taught  it  were  by  no  means  fuch  fools  as  they  who  be- 
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^  ^]v°  ^^  lieved  it.  In  every  country  it  always  is  and  muft  be  the  intereft:  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  buy  whatever  they  want  of  thofe 
who  fell  it  cheapeft.  The  propofition  is  fo  very  manifeft,  that  it 
feems  ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove  it;  nor  could  it  ever 
have  been  called  in  queflion  had  not  the  interefted  fophiftry  of 
merchants  and  manufafturers  confounded  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind.  Their  intereft  is,  in  this  refpedt,  diredlly  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  great  bo<ly  of  the  people.  As  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
freemen  of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  from 
employing  any  workmen  but  themfelves,  fo  it  is  the  intereft  of 
the  merchants  and  manufadlurers  of  every  country  to  fecure  ta 
themielves  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  Hence  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  moft  other  European  Countries  the  extraordinary 
duties  upon  almoft  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants.  Hence 
the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  all  thofe  foreign  manu- 
fadures  which  can  come  into  competition  with  our  own.  Hence 
too  the  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  almoft 
all  forts  of  goods  from  '  thofe  countries  with  which  the  balance 
of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous ;  that  is,  from  thofe 
againft  whom  national  animofity  happens  to  be  moft  violently 
inflamed. 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  however,  though  danger- 
ous in  war  and  politicks,  is  certainly  advantageous  in  trade.  In  a 
ftate  of  hoftility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  fuperlor  to  our  own  ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  commerce 
it  muft  likewife  enable  them  to  exchange  with  us  to  a  greater 
value,  and  to  afford  a  better  market,  either  for  the  immediate 
produce  of  our  own  induftry,  or  for  whatever  is  purchafed  with 
that  produce.  As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  cuftomer  to 
the  induftrious  people  in   his  neighbourhood,  than  a   poor,  (o  is 
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likewlfe  a  rich  nation.       A   rich  man,    indeed,    who  is  hunfelf  a    '^  ^j,^  ^• 

~manufa£turer,  is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  thofe  who  deal    "'^ — ^^ ' 

in  the  fame  way.  All  the  red:  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  by 
far  the  greatefl:  number,  profit  by  the  good  market  which  his  ex- 
pence  affords  them.  They  even  profit  by  his  underfelling  the 
poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  fame  way  with  him.  The  ma- 
nufacturers of  a  rich  nation,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  doubt 
be  very  dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  neighbours.  This  very 
competition,  however,  is  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  profit  greatly  befides  by  the  good  market  which  the 
great  expence  of  fuch  a  nation  affords  them  in  every  other  way. 
Private  people  who  want  to  make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retir- 
ing to  the  remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but  refort 
either  to  the  capital  or  to  fome  of  the  great  commercial  towns. 
They  know,  that  where  little  wealth  circulates  there  is  little  to  be 
got,  but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  fome  fhare  of  it  may- 
fall  to  them.  The  fame  maxims  which  would  in  this  manner  dire£t 
the  common  fenfe  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals^  (hould  re- 
gulate the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  millions,  and  fliould 
make  a  whole  notion  regard  the  riches  of  its  neighbours,  as  a  pro- 
bable caufe  and  occafion  for  itfelf  to  acquire  riches.  A  nation  that 
would  enrich  itfelf  by  foreign  trade  is  certainly  moft  likely  to  do  fo 
when  its  neighbours  are  all  rich,  induftrious,  and  commercial  na- 
tions. A  great  nation  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  wandering  favages 
and  poor  barbarians  might,  no  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  culti- 
vation of  its  own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce,  but  not 
by  foreign  trade.  It  feems  to  have  been  in  this  manner  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern  Chinefe  acquired  their  great 
wealth.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  faid,  negleded  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  modern  Chinefe,  it  is  known,  hold  it  in  the  utmoft 
contempt,  and  fcarce  deign  to  afford  it  the  decent  protedion  of  tlie 
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BOOK  laws.  The  modern  maxims  of  foreign  commerce,  by  aiming  at  the 
impoverifhment  of  all  our  neighbours,  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  their  intended  efFedt,  tend  to  render  that  very  commerce 
infignificant  and  contemptible. 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe  of  which  the 
approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently  been  foretold  by  the  pre- 
tended doftors  of  this  fyftem,  from  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade.  After  all  the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have  excited 
about  this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of  almoft  all  trading  nations 
to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  favoHr  and  againft  their  neigh- 
bours, it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe  has  been 
in  any  refped  impoverifhed  by  this  caufe.  Every  town  and  coun- 
try, on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  they  have  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations  ;  inftead  of  being  ruined  by  this  free  trade, 
as  the  principles  of  the  commercial  fyftem  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pert, have  been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Europe, 
indeed,  a  few  towns  which  in  fome  refpeits  deferve  the  name  of 
free  ports,  there  is  no  country  which  does  fo.  Holland,  perhaps, 
approaches  the  neareft  to  this  character  of  any,  though  ftill  very 
remote  from  it;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged,  not  only  derives 
its  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of  its  neceflary  fubfiftence,  froni 
foreign  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, very  different  from  the  balance  of  trade,  and  which  ac- 
cording as  it  happens  to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  ne- 
ceffarily  occafions  the  profperity  or  decay  of  every  nation.  This 
is  the  balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  confumption.  If  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  exceeds  that  of  the  annual  confumption,  the  capital  of 
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the  fociety  muft  annually  jncreafe  in  proportion  to  this  excefs.  CHAP. 
The  fociety  in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and  what  is  an-  ^— v— -J 
nually  faved  out  of  its  revenue,  is  naturally  added  to  its  capital, 
and  employed  fo  as  to  increafe  ftill  further  the  annual  produce.  If 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce,  on  the  contrary, 
fall  fhort  of  the  annual  confumption,  the  capital  of  the  fociety  muft 
annually  decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency.  The  expence  of 
the  fociety  in  this  cafe  exceeds  its  revenue,  and  neceffarily  en- 
croaches upon  its  capital.  Its  capital,  therefore,  muft  neceflarily 
decay,  and  together  with  it,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  its  induftry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  is  entirely  different 
from,  what  is  called,  the  balance  of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a 
nation  which  had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  entirely  feparated 
from  all  the  world.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement  may  be 
cither  gradually  increafing  or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  may  be  conftantly  in 
favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be 
generally  againft  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together ;  the  gold  and  filver 
which  comes  into  it  during  all  tttis  time  may  be  all  immediately  fent 
out  of  it ;  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually  decay,  different  forts 
of  paper  money  being  fubftituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts 
too  which  it  contra£ts  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom  it  deals,  may 
be  gradually  increafing ;  and  yet  its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may,  during 
the  fame  period,  have  been  increafing  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
The  ftate  of  our  North  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade  which  they 
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BOOK  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prc- 
fent  difturbances,  may  ferve  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
impoffible  fuppofition. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  Dra'a'backs, 

ERCHANTS  and  manufacturers  are  not  contented  with 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  but  defire  hkewlfe  the 
moft  extenfive  foreign  fale  for  their  goods.  Their  country  has  no 
jurlfdidion  in  foreign  nations,  and  therefore  can  feldom  procure 
them  any  monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged,  therefore, 
to  content  themfelves  with  petitioning  for  certain  encouragements 
to  exportation. 


M' 


Of  thefe  encouragements  what  are  called  Drawbacks  feem  to  be 
the  moft  reafonable.  To  allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon 
exportation,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  excife  or  in- 
land duty  is  impofed  upon  domeftick  induftry,  can  never  occafion 
the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would 
have  been  exported  had  no  duty  been  impofed.  Such  encourage- 
ments do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a 
greater  fhare  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than  what  would  go 
to  it  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving 
away  any  part  of  that  fhare  to  other  employments.  They  tend 
not  to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  eftabliflies  itfelf 
among  all  the  various  employments  of  the  fociety;  but  to  hinder 
it  from  being  overturned  by  the  duty.     They   tend  not  to  deftroy, 

but 
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"but  to  preferve,    what    it   Is   in   mofl  cafes   advantageous  to  pre-    ^  ^'^.;'^  ''• 

ferve,    the    natural    divilion    and    diftribution    of    labour    in    the    ' ; ' 

foclety. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-ex- 
portation of  foreign  goods  imported ;  which  in  Great  Britain  gene- 
rally amount  to  by  much  the  largeft  part  of  the  duty  upon  import- 
ation. Half  the  duties  impofed  by  what  is  called  the  old  fubfidy, 
are  drav/n  back  univerfally,  except  upon  goods  exported  to  the 
Britifh  Plantations  ;  and  frequently  the  whole,  almofl  always  a 
part,  of  thofe  impofed  by  later  fubfidies  and  impofls.  Drawbacks 
were,  perhaps,  originally  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
carrying  trade,  which,  as  the  freight  of  the  fhips  is  frequently  paid 
by  foreigners  in  money,  was  fuppofcd  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
bringing  gold  and  filver  into  the  country.  But  though  the  carry- 
ing trade  certainly  deferves  no  peculiar  encouragement,  though  the 
motive  of  the  inftitution  was,  perhaps  abundantly  foolifh,  the 
inftitution  itfelf  feems  reafonable  enough.  Such  drawbacks  cannot 
force  into  this  trade  a  greater  fhare  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there 
been  no  duties  upon  importation.  They  only  prevent  its  being 
excluded  altogether  by  thofe  duties.  The  carrying  trade,  though 
it  deferves  no  preference,  ought  not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be  left 
free  like  all  other  trades.  It  is  a  neceflary  refource  for  thofe  capi- 
tals which  carinot  find  employment  either  in  the  agriculture  or  in 
the  manufadures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade  or  in  its 
foreign  trade  of  confumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  inflead  of  fufrering,  profits  from 
fuch  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of  the  duty  which  is  retained.  If  the 
whole  duties  had  been  retained,  the  foreign  goods  upon  which  they 

Vol.  II.  N  are 
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2  ^  G  K  are  pald>  could  feldom  have  been  exported,  nor  confequently  im- 
ported, for  want  of  a  market.  The  duties,  therefore,  of  which  a 
part  is  retained,  would  never  have  been  paid. 

These  reafons  feem  fufficiently  to  juftify  drawbacks,  and 
would  jullify  them,  though  the  whole  duties,  whether  upon  the 
produce  of  dorneftick  induftry,  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were  al- 
ways drav  u  bac'  upon  exportation.  The  revenue  of  excife  would 
in  this  cafe,  indee'lj  fufFer  a  little,  and  that  of  the  cuftoms  a  good 
deal  more  ;  but  the  natural  balance  of  induftry,  the  natural  divifion 
and  diftribution  of  labour,  which  is  always  more  or  lefs  dillurbed 
by  fuch  duties,  would  be  more  nearly  re-eftablifhed  by  fuch  a 
regulation. 

These  reafons,  however,  will  juftify  drawbacks  only  upon  ex- 
porting goods  to  thofe  countries  which  are  altogether  foreign  and 
independent,  not  to  thofe  in  which  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers enjoy  a  monopoly.  A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  European  goods  to  our  American  colonies,  will  not 
always  occafion  a  greater  exportation  than  what  would  have  taken 
place  without  it.  By  means  of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants 
and  manufadlurers  enjoy  there,  the  fame  quantity  might  frequently, 
perhaps,  be  fent  thither,  though  the  whole  duties  were  retained. 
The  drawback,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pure  lofs  to  the  re- 
venue of  exelfe  and  cuftoms,  without  altering  the  ftate  of  the  trade, 
or  rendering  it  in  any  refpedt  more  extenfive.  How  far  fuch  draw- 
backs can  be  juftified,  as  a  proper  encouragement  to  the  induftry 
of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  advantageous  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, that  they  fliould  be  exempted  from  taxes  which  are  paid  by  all 
the  reft  of  their  fellow  fubjedls,  will  appear  hereafter  when  1  come 
to  treat  of  colonies. 

Drawbacks,' 
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Drawbacks,  however,  it  muft  always  be  underftood,  are  ufeful 
only  in  thofe  cafes  in  Vv^hich  the  goods  for  the  exportation  of  which 
they  are  given,  are  really  exported  to  fome  foreign  country ;  and 
not  clandeftinely  reimportcd  into  our  own.  That  fome  drawbacks, 
particularly  thofe  upon  tobacco,  have  frequently  been  abufed  in  this 
manner,  and  have  given  occafion  to  many  frauds  equally  hurtful 
both  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  fair  trader,  is  well  known. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  Bowitics. 

BOUNTIES  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain,  fre- 
quently petitioned  for,  and  fometimes  granted  to  the  produce 
of  particular  branches  of  domeftick  induftry.  By  means  of  them 
our  merchants  and  manufadlurers,  it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled 
to  fell  their  goods  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the 
foreign  market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  faid,  will  thus  be  export- 
ed, and  the  balance  of  trade  confequently  turned  more  in  favour 
of  our  own  country.  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly 
in  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the  home  market.  We  cannot 
force  foreigners  to  buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  coun- 
trymen. The  next  beft  expedient,  it  has  been  thought,  therefore, 
is  to  pay  them  for  buying.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mercantile 
fyftem  propofes  io  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put  money  into 
all  our  pockets  by  means  of  the  balance  of  trade. 

N  2  Bounties, 
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BOOK         Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ouo-ht  to  be  given  to  thofe  branches  of 

iv.  .  .  . 

« , 1    trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them.     But  every 

branch  of  trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  fell  his  goods  for  a 
price  which  replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock, 
the  whole  capital  employed  in  preparing  and  fending  them  to  mar- 
ket, can  be  carried  on  without  a  bounty.  Every  fuch  branch  is 
evidently  upon  a  level  with  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  which 
are  carried  on  without  bounties,  and  cannot  therefore  require  one 
more  than  they.  Thofe  trades  only  require  bounties  in  which  the 
merchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not 
replace  to  him  his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit ;  or 
in  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them  for  lefs  than  it  really  cofts  him 
to  fend  them  to  market.  1  he  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make 
up  this  lofs,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  perhaps  to  be- 
gin, a  trade  of  which  the  expence  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  than 
the  returns,  of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a  part  of  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  if  all  other 
trades  refemblcd  it,  there  would  foon  be  no  capital  left  in  the 
country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  are  carried  on  by  means 
of  bounties,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between 
two  nations  for  any  confiderable  time  together,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  one  of  them  fhall  always  and  regularly  lofe,  or  fell  its  good's 
for  lefs  than  it  really  cofts  to  fend  them  to  market.  But  if  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he  would  otherwife 
lofe  upon  the  price  of  his  goods,  his  own  intereft  would  foon  oblige 
him  to  employ  his  ftock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a  trade  in 
which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  replace  to  him,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit,  the  capital  employed  in  fending  them  to  market.  The 
effedl  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  expedients  of  the  mer- 
cantile fyftera,  can  only  be  to  force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a 

7  channel 
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channel  much  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  natu-    chap. 
rally  run  of  its  own  accord.  \ L  _} 

The    Ingenious   and  well   informed   author  of  the  trails  upon 
the  corn  trade  has  fhown  very  clearly,  that  fince  the  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  corn  was  firft  eilablllhed,  the  price  of  the  corn 
exported,  valued  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  the  corn 
imported,   valued  very    high,   by  a   much  greater   fum   than    the 
amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during  that 
period.     This,  he  imagines,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mer- 
cantile fyftem,  is  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation  ;  the  value  of  the  exportation  exceeding   that 
of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater  fum  than  the  whole  extraor- 
dinary expence  which  the  publick  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it 
exported.     He  does  not  confider  that  this  extraordinary  expence,  or 
the  bounty,   is  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  expence  which  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  really  cofts  the  fociety.     The  capital  which  the  far- 
rr;er  employed  in  raifing  it  muft  likewife  be  taken  iato  the  account. 
Unlefs  the  price  of  the  corn  when  fold  in  the  foreign  markets  re- 
places,  not  only  the  bounty,    but  this  capital,   together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  flock,   the  fociety  is  a  lofer  by  the  difference,  or 
the  national  ftock  is  fo  much  diminifhcd.     But  the  very  reafon  for 
which  it  has  been  thought  neceffary  to  grant  a  bounty,  is  the  fup- 
pofed  infufficiency  of  the  price  to  do  this. 

The  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  faid,  has  fallen  confider- 
ably  fince  the  eftablifhrniCnt  of  the  bounty.  That  the  average  price 
of  corn  began  to  fall  fomewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  lafl  cen- 
tury, and  has  continued  to  do  fo  during  the  courfe  of  the  fixty- 
four  firft  years  of  the  prefent,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  fliow. 
But  this  event,  fuppofing  it  to  be  a-s  real  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  muft 
have  happened  in  fpite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  poffibly  have 
happened  In  confequence  of  it. 

In 
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In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  the  bounty,  by 
occafioning  an  extraordinary  exportation,  necefl'arily  keeps  up  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally 
fall  to.  To  do  fo  was  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the  inftitution.  In 
years  of  fcarcity,  though  the  bounty  is  frequently  fufpended,  yet 
the  great  exportation  which  it  occafions  in  years  of  plenty,  muft 
frequently  hinder  more  or  lefs  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving 
the  fcarcity  of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in  years  of 
fcarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  neceflarily  tends  to  raife  the  money 
price  of  corn  fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the 
home  market. 

That,  in  the  adual  ftate  of  tillage,  the  bounty  mufl:  neceflarily 
have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  difputed  by  any  rea- 
fonable  perfon.  But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  that  by 
fecuring  to  the  farmer  a  better  price  than  he  could  otherwife  expert 
in  the  adlual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  tends  to  encourage  tillage  ;  and  that 
the  confcquent  increafe  of  corn  may,  in  a  long  period  of  years, 
lower  its  price  more  than  the  bounty  can  raife  it  in  the  aQual  ftate 
which  tillage,  may,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I  ANSWER,  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  if  the  efFed  of  the  bounty 
was  to  raife  the  real  price  of  corn,  or  to  enable  the  farmer  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  it  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  labourers 
in  the  fame  manner,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  that  other 
labourers  are  commonly  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood.  But 
neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any  other  human  inftitution, 
can  have  any  fuch  eff^ed.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal  price 
of  corn  only,  which  can  be  at  all  atfeded  by  the  bounty. 

The  real  efFedl  of  the  bounty  is  not  fo  much  to  raife  the  real 
value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the  real  value  of  filver;  or  to  make  an 
€qual  quantity  of  it  exchange  for  a  fmaller  quantity,  not  only  of 

corn, 
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corn,  but  of  all  other  commodities :  for  the  money  price  of  corn    chap. 
regulates  that  of  all  other  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  muft  always  be 
fuch  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchafe  a  quantity  of  corn  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal,  mode- 
rate, or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the  advancing,  ftationary  or  de- 
clining circumftances  of  the  fociety  oblige  his  employers  to  main- 
tain him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land,  which,  in  every  period  of  improvement,  muft 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  though  this  proportion 
is  different  in  different  periods.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the 
money  price  of  grafs  and  hay,  of  butcher's  meat,  of  horfes,  and  the 
maintenance  of  horfes,  of  land  carriage  confequently,  or  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that  of  the  materials  of  all'  manufac- 
tures. By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  regulates  that 
of  manufacturing  art  and  induftry.  And  by  regulating  both,  it 
regulates  that  of  the  complete  manufacture.  The  money  price  of 
labour,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce  either  of  land  or 
labour,  muft  necelTarily  either  rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  mo- 
ney price  of  corn^ 

Though  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore,  the  farmer 
fhould  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn  for  four  fhillings  the  buflicl  in- 
ftead  of  three  and  fixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent 
proportionable  to  this  rife  in  the  money  price  of  his  produce  ;  yet, 
if  in  confequence  of  this  rife  in  the  price  of  corn,  four  fhillings 
will  purchafe  no  more  goods  of  any  other  kind  than  three  and  fix- 

8  '  pence 
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D  o  o  K    pence  would  have  done   before,    neither  the  circumftances  of  the 

IV. 
« r—i   farmer,  nor  thofe  of  the  landlord,  will  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree 

mended  by  this  change.     The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate 

better:  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  live  better. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which  is  the  efFe£t  of  the 
fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which  operates  equally,  or  very  near 
equally,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  confequence  to  any  particular  country.  The 
confequent  rife  of  all  money  prices,  though  it  does  not  make  thofe 
who  receive  them  really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer. 
A  fervice  of  plate  becomes  really  cheaper,  and. every  thing  elfe  re« 
mains  precifely  of  the  fame  real  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which,  being  the 
efl'eiSI:  eitlier  of  the  peculiar  fituation,  or  of  the  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  a  particular  country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country,  is 
a  matter  of  very  great  confequence,  which,  far  from  tending  to 
make  any  body  really  richer,  tends  to  make  every  body  really 
poorer.  The  rife  in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  which  is 
in  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  to  difcourage  more  or 
lefs  every  fort  of  induftry  which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to 
enable  foreign  nations,  by  furnifliing  almofl  all  forts  of  goods  for 
a  fmallcr  quantity  of  filver  than  its  own  workmen  can  afford  to  do, 
to  underfell  them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in  the  home 
market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as  proprietors 
of  the  mines,  to  be  the  didributors  of  gold  and  filver  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Thofe  metals  ought  naturally,  there- 
fore, to  be  fomewhat  cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.      The  difference,   however,  fhould  be  no 

more 
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more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight  and  infurance  ;  and,  on  ac-  ^  H  A  P. 
count  of  the  great  value  and  fmall  bulk  of  thofe  metals,  their 
freight  is  no  great  matter,  and  their  infurance  is  the  lame  as  that 
of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain  and  Portugal,  there- 
fore, could  fuffer  very  little  from  their  peculiar  fituation,  if  they 
did  not  aggravate  its  difad vantages  by  their  political  inftitutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver,  load  that  exportation  with  the  expence  of  fmug- 
gling,  and  raife  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  other  countries  fo 
much  more  above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  .amount 
of  this  expence.  When  you  dam  up  a  ftream  of  water,  as  foon 
as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water  mufl:  run  over  tljc  dam-head  as 
if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  can- 
not detain  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tU2;al  than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than  what  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in 
coin,  plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver.  When 
they  have  got  this  quantity  the  dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  ftream 
which  flows  in  afterwards  muft  run  over.  The  annual  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver  from  Spain  and  Portugal  accordingly  is,  by  all 
accounts,  notwithftanding  thefe  reftraints,  very  near  equal  to  the 
whole  annual  importation.  As  the  water,  however,  mufl:  always 
be  deeper  behind  the  dam-head  than  before  it,  fo  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  which  thefe  reftraints  detain  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal muft,  in  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour,  be  greater  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
The  higher  and  ftronger  the  dam-head,  the  greater  muft  be  the 
difference  in  the  depth  of  water  behind  and  before  it.  The  higher 
the  tax,  the  higher  the  penalties  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guard- 
ed, the  more  vigilant  and  fevere  the  police  which  looks  after  the 
execution  of  the  law,  the  greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the 

Vol.  II.  O  propor- 
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BOOK    proportion  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  annual  produce   of  the  land 
^■,  ^       /  and    labour  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  that  of  other  countries. 
It  is  faid  accordingly  to  be  very  confiderable,  and  that  you  fre- 
quently find  there  a  profufion   of  plate  in  houfes,  where  there  is 
nothing  elfe  which  would,  in  other  countries,  be  thought  fuitable 
or  correfpondent  to  this  fort  of  magnificence.     The  cheapnefs  of 
gold  and  filver,   or   what   is   the  fame  thing,  the  dearnefs   of  all 
commodities,  which  is  the  neceflary  efFedl  of  this  redundancy  of 
the  precious  metals,  difcourages  both  the  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  enables  foreign  nations  to  fupply 
them  with  many  forts  of  rude,  and  with  almoft  all  forts  of  manu- 
factured produce,  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  gold   and  filver  than 
what  they  themfelves  can  either  raife  or  make  them  for  at  home. 
The  tax  and  prohibition  operate  in  two  different  ways.      They  not 
only  lower  very  much  the  value  of  the  precious   metals  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  but  by  detaining  there  a  certain  quantity  of  thofe 
metals  which  would  otherwife  flow  over  other  countries,  they  keep 
up   their  value  in  thofe  other  countries  fomewhat  above  what  k 
otherwife  would  be,  and  thereby  give  thofe  countries  a  double  advan- 
tage in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Portugal.      Open  the  flood- 
gates and  there  will  prefentlybe  lefs  water  above,  and  more  below,  the 
dam-head,  and  it  will  foon  come  to  a  level  in  both  places.    Remove 
the  tax  and  the  prohibition,  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
will  diminifh  confiderably  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  fo  it  will  increafe 
fomewhat  in  other  countries,  and  the  value  of  thofe  metals,    their 
proportion  to   the   annual   produce   of  land  and  labour,  will   foon 
come  to  a  level,   or  very  near  to  a  level,  in  all.     The  lofs  which 
Spain  and  Portugal  could  fuftain  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold 
and  filver  would  be  altogether  nominal  and  imaginary.     The  nomi- 
nal value  of  their  goods,  and  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  would   fall,    and  would  be    exprefled    or  reprefented   by  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  before:  but  their  real  value  would 
9  be 
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be  the  fame  as  before,  and  would  be  fufficient  to  maintain,  com-     ^  ^'^  ^  ^' 

mand,    and  employ,   the  fame  quantity  of  labour.     As  the  nomi-    ' , — -^ 

nal  value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of  what  re- 
mained of  their  gold  and  filver  would  rife,  and  a  fmalier  quantity 
of  thofe  metals  would  anfwer  all  the  fame  purpofes  of  commerce 
and  circulation  which  had  employed  a  greater  quantity  before.  The 
gold  and  filver  which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for 
nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an  equal  value  of  goods  of  fome 
kind  or  another.  Thofe  goods  too  would  not  be  all  matters  of 
mere  luxury  and  expence,  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who  pro- 
duce nothing  in  return  for  their  confumption.  As  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  idle  people  would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraor- 
dinary exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  neither  would  their  con- 
fumption be  much  augmented  by  it.  Thofe  goods  would,  proba- 
bly, the  greater  part  of  them,  and  certainly  fome  part  of  them, 
confift  in  materials,  tools,  and  provifions,  for  the  employment  and 
maintenance  of  induftrious  people,  who  would  reproduce,  with  a 
profit,  the  full  value  of  their  confumption.  A  part  of  the  dead 
flock  of  the  fociety  would  thus  be  turned  into  active  flock,  and 
would  put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  induftry  than  had  been 
employed  before.  The  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour 
would  immediately  be  augmented  a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would, 
probably,  be  augmented  a  great  deal ;  their  induflry  being  thus  re- 
li(?ved  from  one  of  the  moll  opprefTive  burdens  which  it  at  prefent 
labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  neccflarily  ope- 
rates exactly  in  the  fame  way  as  this  abfurd  policy  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Whatever  be  the  adtual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  renders  our 
corn  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market  than  it  otherwife 
would  be  in  that  ftate,  and  fomewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign  ;  and 
as  the  average  money  price  of  corn  regulates  more  or  lefs  that  of 
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^  ^S^  ^  all  other  commodities,  it  lowers  the  value  of  filver  confiderably  in 
../  the  one,  and  tends  to  raife  it  a  little  in  the  other.  It  enables 
foreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to  eat  our  corn 
cheaper  than  they  olherwife  could  do,  but  fometimes  to  eat  it 
cheaper  than  even  our  own  people  can  do  upon  the  fame  occa- 
fions ;  as  we  are  affured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that  of  Sir 
Matthew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own  workmen  from  furnlfhing 
their  goods  for  fo  fnall  a  quantity  of  filver  as  they  otherwife 
niight  do  ;  and  enables  the  Dutch  to  furnifh  their's  for  a  fmaller. 
It  tends  to  render  our  manufadures  fomewhat  dearer  in  every  mar- 
ket, and  their's  fomewhat  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  would  be, 
and  confcquently  to  give  their  induftry  a  double  advantage  over 
our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raifes  in  the  home  market,  not  the  real, 
but  only  the  nominal  price  of  our  corn,  as  it  augments,  not  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain 
and  employ,  but  only  the  quantity  of  filver  which  it  will  exchange 
for,  it  difcourages  our  manufadures  without  rendering  the  fmalleft 
real  fervice  either  to  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen.  It  puts, 
indeed,  a  little  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  perfuade  the  greater  part  of  them 
that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very  real  fervice.  But  if  this 
money  finks  in  its  value,  in  the  quantity  of  labour,  provifions,  and 
commodities  of  all  different  kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchafing, 
as  much  as  it  rifes  in  its  quantity,  the  fervice  will  be  merely  no- 
minal and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  fct  of  men  in  the  whole  com- 
monwealth to  whom  the  bounty  either  was  or  could  be  really 
ferviceable.  Thefe  were  the  corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and 
importers  of  corn.      In   years    of  plenty   the  bounty    neceffarily 
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occafioned  a  greater  exportation  than  would  otherwife  have  taken  chap. 
place;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty  of  one  year  from,  relieving  the 
fcarcity  of  another,  it  occafioned  in  years  of  fcarcity  a  greater 
importation  than  would  otherwife  have  been  neceflary.  It  in- 
creafed  the  bufinefs  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both,  and  in  years 
of  fcarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a  greater  quantity, 
but  to  fell  it  for  a  better  price,  and  confequently  with  a  greater 
profit  than  he  could  otherwife  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  lefs  hindered  from  relieving  the  fcar- 
city of  another.  It  is  in  this  fet  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I 
have  obferved  the  greatefl  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal  of 
the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when   they   impofed   the  high  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty  amount  to   a   prohibition,  and   when    they    eftabliflied'  the 
bounty,  feem  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  our  manufacturers. 
By  the  one  inftitution,  they  fecured  to  themfelves  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  and  by  the  other  they  endeavoured  to  prevent 
that  market  from  ever  being  overftocked  with    their   commodity. 
By  both  they  endeavoured  to  raife  its  real  value,   in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  our  manufacturers   had,  by  the   like   inflitutions,  raifed  the 
real  value  of  many  different  forts  of  manufadured  goods.     They 
did  not  perhaps  attend  to  the  great  and  eflTential  difference   which 
nature  has  eftablilTied  between  corn  and  almoft  every  other  fort  of 
goods.      When  either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,    or 
by  a  bounty   upon  exportation,    you  enable  our  woollen  or   linen 
manufafturers  to  fell  their  goods  for  fomewhat  a  belter  price  than 
they  otherwife  could  get  for  them,  you   raife,  not  only  the   nomi- 
nal, but  the  real  price  of  thofe  goods.     You  render  them  equiva- 
lent to  a  greater  quantity  of  labour   and  fubfiflence,  you  encreafe 
not  only   the   nominal,  but   the  real   profit,  the  real  wealth   and 
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BOOK    revenue  of  thofe  manufafturers,  and  vou  enable  them   either  to 
IV.  '  . 

' y '  live  better  th^emfelves,  or  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  labour 

in  thofe  particular  manufaQures.  You  really  encourage  thofe 
manufadures,  and  dired  towards  them  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
induftry  of  the  country,  than  what  would  probably  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.  But  when  by  the  like  inftitutions  you  raife 
the  nominal  or  money-price  of  corn,  you  do  not  raife  its  real 
value.  You  do  not  increafe  the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue 
either  of  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen.  You  do  not  encou- 
rage the  growth  of  corn,  becaufe  you  do  not  enable  them  to 
maintain  and  employ  more  labourers  in  raifing  it.  The  nature  of 
things  has  flamped  upon  corn  a  real  value  which  cannot  be  altered 
by  merely  altering  its  money  price.  No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  can  raife  that  value.  The  freeft  com- 
petition cannot  lower  it.  Through  the  world  in  general  that  value 
is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain,  and  in 
every  particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it 
can  maintain  in  the  way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  in 
which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in  that  place.  Woollen  or 
linen  cloth  are  not  the  regulating  commodities  by  which  the  real 
value  of  all  other  commodities  mufl:  be  finally  meafured  and  deter- 
mined. Corn  is.  The  real  value  of  every  other  commodity  is  finally 
meafured  and  determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  average  money 
pirice  bears  to  the  average  money  price  of  corn.  The  real  value  of 
corn  does  not  vary  with  thofe  variations  in  its  average  money  price, 
which  fometimes  occur  from  one  century  to  another.  It  is  the  real 
value  of  filver  which  varies  with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home-made  commodity 
are  liable,  firft,  to  that  general  objcdion  which  may  be  made  to 
all  the  different  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem  ;  the  objedion 
of  forcing  fome  part  of  the  induftry  of  the  country  into  a  channel 
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lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own  ^  ^"^  '^  P- 
accord :  and,  fecondly,  to  the  particular  objedion  ,of  forcing  it,  t_-v-— ' 
not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  lefs  advantageous,  but  into  one 
that  is  adually  difadvantageous ;  the  trade  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  neceffarily  a  lofing  trade. 
The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  is  liable  to  this  further 
objedion,  that  it  can  in  no  rerpe<ll:  promote  the  raifing  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion. When  our  country  gentlemen,  therefore,  demanded  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  bounty,  though  they  a£led  in  imitation  of  our 
merchants  and  manufadlurers,  they  did  not  aft  with  that  com- 
pleat  comprchenfion  of  their  own  interefl:  which  commonly  diredts 
the  conduct  of  thofe  two  other  orders  of  people.  They  loaded  the 
public  revenue  with  a  very  confiderable  expence ;  but  they  did 
not  in  any  refpe£t  increafe  the  real  value  of  their  own  commodity, 
and  by  lowering  fomewhat  the  real  value  of  filver  they  difcouraged 
in  fome  degree  the  general  induftry  of  the  country,  and  inflead  of 
advancing,  retarded  more  or  lefs  the  improvement  of  their  own 
lands,  which  necefl'arily  depends  upon  the  general  induflry  of  the 
country. 

To  encourage  the  produftion  of  any  commodity,  a  bounty 
upon  produftion,  one  fhould  imagine,  would  have  a  more  diredt 
operation  than  one  upon  exportation.  It  has,  however,  been 
more  rarely  granted.  The  prejudices  eftabliflied  by  the  commer- 
cial fyftem  have  taught  us  to  believe  that  national  wealth  arifes 
more  immediately  from  exportation  than  from  production.  It 
has  been  more  favoured  accordingly,  as  the  more  immediate  means 
of  bringing  money  into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  produdion, 
it  has  been  faid  too,  have  been  found  by  experience  more  liable  to 
frauds  than  thofe  upon  exportation.  How  far  this  is  true,  I  know 
not.     That  bounties  upon  exportation  have  been  abufed  to  many 

fraudulent 
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BOOK  fraudulent  purpofes,  is  very  well  known.  But  It  Is  not  the  Intereft 
of  merchants  and  manufadurers,  the  great  inventors  of  all  thefe 
expedients,  that  the  home  market  fhould  be  overftocked  with  their 
goods,  an  event  which  a  bounty  upon  produ£llon  might  fome- 
times  occafion.  A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by  enabling  them  to 
fend  abroad  the  furplus  part,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what 
remains  in  the  home  market,  effe£tually  prevents  this.  Of  all  the 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  accordingly,  it  is  the  one  of 
which  they  are  the  fondefl:.  I  have  known  the  different  under- 
takers of  fome  particular  works  agree  privately  among  themfelves 
to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the  exportation 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.  This 
expedient  fucceeded  fo  well  that  it  more  than  doubled  the  price  of 
their  goods  In  the  home  market,  notwithftanding  a  very  confider- 
able  Increafe  in  the  produce.  The  operation  of  the  bounty  upon 
corn  muft  have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  it  has  lowered  the 
money  price  of  that  commodity. 

Something  like  a  bounty  upon  produdion,  however,  has 
"been  granted  upon  fome  particular  occafions.  The  encourage- 
ments given  to  the  white-herring  and  whale-fifheries  may,  perhaps^ 
be  confidered  as  fomewhat  of  this  nature.  They  tend  diredlly  to 
render  the  goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they  otherwife 
would  be  in  the  a<5tual  ftate  of  produdlion.  In  other  refpedts 
their  effects  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  bounties  upon  exportation. 
By  means  of  them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  em- 
ployed in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which  the  price  does  not 
repay  the  coft,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  flock.  But 
though  the  bounties  to  thofe  fifheries  do  not  contribute  to  the 
opulence  of  the  nation,  they  may  perhaps  be  defended  as  con- 
ducing to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  Its  failors 
and  fhipping.     This  may  frequently  be  done  by  means  of  fuch 

bounties. 
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bounties,  at  a  much  fmaller  cxpence  than  by  keeping  up  a  great    ^  ^^^  P- 
{landing  navy,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion,  in  time  of  peace,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  {landing  army. 

Some  other  bounties  may  be  vindicated  perhaps  upon  the  fame 
principle.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  kingdom  {hould  depend  as 
little  as  po{lible  upon  its  neighbours  for  the  manufa(flures  necefTary 
for  its  defence ;  and  if  thefe  cannot  otherwife  be  maintained  at 
home,  it  is  reafonable  that  all  other  branches  of  induftry  fhould  be 
taxed  in  order  to  fupport  them.  The  bounties  upon  the  import- 
ation of  naval  {lores  from  America,  upon  Britiih  made  fail-cloth, 
and  upon  Britiih  made  gunpowder,  may  perhaps  all  three  be  vindi- 
cated upon  this  principle.  The  firfl  is  a  bounty  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  America,  for  the  ufe  of  Great  Britain.  The  two  others  are 
bounties  upon  exportation. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  isf  ometimes  no  more  than  a  drawback^ 
and  confequently  is  not  liable  to  the  fame  obje£lions  as  what  is  pro- 
perly a  bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  refined  fugar  ex- 
ported may  be  confidered  as  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  the 
brown  and  mufcovado  fugars,  from  which  it  is  made.  The  bounty 
upon  wrought  filk  exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw  and 
thrown  filk  imported.  The  bounty  upon  gunpowder  exported,  a 
drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brimftone  and  faltpetre  imported.  In 
the  language  of  the  cufloms  thofe  allowances  only  are  called  draw- 
backs, which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in  the  fame  form  in 
which  they  are  imported.  When  that  form  has  been  altered  by  ma- 
nufacture of  any  kind,  they  are  called  bounties. 

Premiu.ais  given  by  the  publick  to  artifls  and  manufacturers 
who  excel  in  their  particular  occupations,  are  not  liable  to  the 
fame  objedions  as  bounties.  By  encouraging  extraordinary  dex- 
terity and  ingenuity,  they  ferve  to  keep  up   the  emulation  of  the 
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BOOK  workmen  ailually  employed  in  thofe  refpeiStive  occupations,  and  are 
, }  not  confiderable  enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater 
fhare  of  the  capital  of  the  country  thau  what  would  go  to  it  of  its 
own  accord.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural  balance 
of  emplo^^ments,  but  to  render  the  work  which  is  done  in  each  as 
perfect  and  compleat  as  poffible.  The  expenee  of  premiums,  befides, 
is  very  trifling;  that  of  bounties  very  great.  The  bounty  upon 
corn  alone  has  fometimes  cofl:  the  publick  in  one  year,  more  than 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

Bounties  are  fometimes  called  premiums,  as  drawbacks  are  fome- 
times called  bounties.  But  we  mufi:  in  all  cafes  attend  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 

JDigreJfion  concemhg  the  Corn  Trade  and  Corn  Laivs. 

I  Cannot  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  bounties,  v/ithout  ob- 
ferving  that  the  praifes  which  have  been  beftowed  upon  the  law 
which  eftablifhes  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  and  upon 
that  fyftem  of  regulations  which  is  conneded  with  it,  are  altogether 
unmerited.  A  particular  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  corn  trade, 
and  of  the  principal  Britifli  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will  fufEciently 
demonftrate  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  The  great  importance  of 
this  fubjedl  muft  juftify  the  length  of  the  digreffion. 

The   trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compofed  of  four  different 

branches,  which,  though  they  may  fometimes  be  all  carried  on  by 

the  fame  perfon,  are  in  their  own  nature  four  feparate  and  diftin£l' 

traces.     Thefe  are,  firft,  the  trade  of  the  inland  dealer  j  fecondly, 

that  of  the  merchant  importer  for  home  confumption;   thirdly,  that 

of  the  merchant  exporter  of  home  produce  for  foreign  confumption  ; 

and,  fourthly,  that  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of 

corn  in  order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The 
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I.  The  interefl;  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of  the  great  body  ^  ^^^  P. 
of  the  people,  how  oppofite  foever  they  may  at  firfl  fight  appear, 
are,  even  in  years  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  exadHy  the  fame.  It  is 
his  intereft  to  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  as  high  as  the  real  fcarcity 
of  the  feafon  requires,  and  it  can  never  be  his  interefl  to  raife  it 
higher.  By  raifing  the  price  he  difcourages  the  confumption,  and 
puts  every  body  more  or  lefs,  but  particularly  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  upon  thrift  and  good  management.  If,  by  raifmg  it  too 
high,  he  difcourages  the  confumption  fo  much  that  the  fupply  of 
the  feafon  is  likely  to  go  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  feafon, 
and  to  laft  for  fome  time  after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in, 
he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of  lofing  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
corn  by  natural  caufes,  but  of  being  obliged  to  fell  what  remains  of 
it  for  much  lefs  than  what  he  might  have  had  for  it  feveral  months 
before.  If  by  not  raifing  the  price  high  enough  he  difcourages  the 
confumption  fo  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to 
fall  ifhort  of  the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  he  not  only  lofes  a  part 
of  the  profit  which  he  might  otherwife  have  made,  but  he  expofes 
the  people  to  fuffer  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  inftead  of  the  hard- 
flijps  of  a  dearth,  the  dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  the 
interefl  of  the  people  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  con- 
fumption, fhould  be  proportioned  as  exadly  as  pofTible  to  the  fup- 
ply of  the  feafon.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  is  the 
fame.  By  fupplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in  this  pro- 
portion, he  is  likely  to  fell  all  his  corn  for  the  higheft  price,  and 
with  the  greateft  profit;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the 
crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  fales,  enable  him  to 
judge,  with  more  or  lefs  accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  fupplied 
in  this  manner.  Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the  people,  he 
is  neceflarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  to  treat  them,  even 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pru- 
dent mafter  of  a  veflel  is  fometimes  obliged  to  treat  his  crew.     When 

P  2  he 
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BOOK    he  forefees  that  provifions  are  likely   to  rua  fliort,  he  puts  them 

^_ — >, 1    upon  fhort  allowance.     Though  from  excefs  of  caution  he  fhould 

fometimes  do  this  without  any  real  neceffity,  yet  all  the  inconveni- 
encies  which  his  crew  can  thereby  fufi'er  are  inconfiderable  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  danger,  mifery,  and  ruin,  to  which  they  might 
fometimes  be  expofed  by  a  leis  provident  condudl.  Though  frora 
excefs  of  avarice,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  inland  corn  merchant 
fhould  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  fomewhat  higlier  than 
the  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
the  people  can  fufFer  from  this  condutl,  which  efFe£tually  fecures 
them  from  a  famine  in  the  end  of  the  feafon,  are  inconfiderable  in 
comparifon  of  what  they  might  have  been  expofed  to  by  a  more 
liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of  it.  The  corn  merchant 
himfelf  is  likely  to  fufFer  the  moft  by  this  excefs  of  avarice;  not 
only  from  the  indignation  which  it  generally  excites  againfl:  him, 
but,  though  he  fhould  efcape  the  effeds  of  this  indignation,  from 
the  quantity  of  corn  which  it  neceffarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in 
the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  which,  if  the  next  feafon  happens  to 
prove  favourable,  he  mufl:  always  fell  for  a  much  lower  price  than 
he  might  otherwife  have  had. 

Were  it  pofhble,  indeed,  for  one  great  company  of  merchants 
to  pofTefs  themfelves  of  the  whole  crop  of  an  extenfive  country,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  their  intereft  to  deal  with  it  as  the  Dutch  are 
faid  to  do  with  the  fpiceries  of  the  Molluccas,  to  deftroy  or  throw 
away  a  confiderable  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
reft.  But  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  even  by  the  violence  of  law,  to  efla- 
blifh  fuch  an  extenfive  monopoly  with  regard  to  corn ;  and,  whcre- 
ever  the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commodities  the  Icafl: 
liable  to  be  engroffed  or  monopolifed  by  the  force  of  a  few  large 
capitals,  which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Not  only  its  value 
far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few  private  men  are  capable  of 

purchafing, 
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purchaUng,  but,  fuppofing  they  were  capable  of  purchafing  It,  the 
manner  in  which   it  is  produced  renders  this  purchafe  altogether 
impradicable.     As  in  every  civilized  country   it  is  the  conimodity 
of  which  the  annual  confumption  is  the  greateft,  fo  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  induftry   is  annually  employed  in  producing   corn  than  in 
producing  any  other  commodity.       When   it  firfl;   comes  from  the 
ground   too,  it  is   neceffarlly  divided  among  a  greater   number  of 
owners  than  any  other  commodity;  and  thefe  owners  can  never  be 
colleded  into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent  manufadlu- 
rers,  but  are  neceffarily  fcattered  through  all  the  different  corners 
of  the  country.     Thefe  firft  owners  either  immediately  fupply  the 
confumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they  fupply  other  inland 
dealers  who  fupply  thofe  confumers.     The  inland  dealers  in  corn, 
therefore,  including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are  neceffa- 
rily more  numerous  than  the  dealers  in  any  other  commodity,  and 
their  difperfed  fituation  renders  it  altogether  impoifible  for  them  to 
enter  into  any  general  combination.     If  in  a  year  of  fcarcity  there- 
fore, anv  of  them  fhould  find  that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  corn 
upon  hand  than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope  to  difpofe  of 
before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he  would  never  think  of  keeping  up 
this  price  to  his  own  lofs,  and  to  the  fole  benefit  of  his  rivals  and 
competitors,  but  would  immediately  lower  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
his  corn  before  the  new  crop  began  to  come  in.     The  fame  mo- 
tives, the  fame  interefts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the  condudl  of 
any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other,  and  oblige  thera 
all  in  general  to  fell  their  corn  at  the  price  which,  according  to  the 
bell  of  their  judgment,  was  moft  fuitable  to  the  fcarcity  or  plenty  of 
the  feafon. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  hiflory  of  the  dearths 
and  famines  which  have  afflicted  any  part  of  Europe,  during  either 
ihe  courfe  of  the  prefent  or  that  of  the  two  preceding  centuries, 

of 
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BOOK     of  feveial  of  which  we  have  pretty  exadl  accounts,  will  find,  I  believe, 
IV.  .  .       . 

that  a  dearth  never  has  arifen  from  any  combination  among  the  in- 
land dealers  in  corn,  nor  from  any  other  caufe  but  a  real  fcarcity, 
cccafioned  fometimes,  perhaps,  and  in  fome  particular  places,  by  the 
wafte  of  w^ar,  but  in  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  cafes,  by  the 
fault  of  the  feafons;  and  that  a  famine  has  never  arifen  from  any 
other  caufe  but  the  violence  of  government  attempting,  by  improper 
means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extenfive  corn  country,  between  all  the  different  parts  of 
which  there  Is  a  free  commerce  and  communication,  the  fcarcity 
occafioned  by  the  moft  unfavourable  feafons  can  never  be  fo  great 
as  to  produce  a  famine;  and  the  tcantieft  crop,  if  managed  with 
frugality  and  oeconomy,  will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the  fame 
number  of  people  that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  man- 
ner by  one  of  moderate  plenty.  The  feafons  mort  unfavourable  to 
the  crop  are  thofe  of  exceffive  drought  or  exceffive  rain.  But,  as 
corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands,  upon  grounds  that 
are  difpofed  to  be  too  wet,  and  upon  thofe  that  are  difpofed  lo  be 
too  dry,  either  the  drought  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtful  to  one 
part  of  the  country  is  favourable  to  another;  and  though  both  in 
the  wet  and  in  the  dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  lefs  than  in 
one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both  what  is  lofl  in  one  part 
of  the  country  is  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by  what  is  gained 
in  the  other.  In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not  only  requires  a 
very  moift  foil,  but  where  in  a  certain  period  of  its  growing  it  mufl 
be  laid  under  Vv'ater,  the  effects  of  a  drought  are  much  more  dif- 
mal.  Even  la  fuch  countries,  however,  the  drought  is,  perhaps, 
fcarce  ever  fo  univerfal  as  neceffarily  to  occafion  a  famine,  if  the 
government  would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in  Bengal,  a 
few  years  ago,  might  probably  have  occafioned  a  very  great  dearth. 
Some  improper  regulations,  fome  injudicious  reflraints  impofed  by 
I  the 
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the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon  the  rice  trade,  contri-    chap. 
buted,  perhaps,  to  turn  that  dearth  into  a  famine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to  fell  their  corn  at  what  it  fup- 
pofes  a  reafonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from  bringing  it  to 
market,  which  may  fometimes  produce  a  famine  even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feafon  ;  or  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it  enables  the  peo- 
ple, and  thereby  encourages  them  to  confume  it  fo  faft,  as  mufl 
necefl'arily  produce  a  famine  before  the  end  of  the  feafon.  The 
unlimited,  unreftrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  as  it  is  the  only 
effedlual  preventative  of  the  miferles  of  a  famine,  fo  it  is  the 
bed  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth  ;  for  the  incon- 
veniencies of  a  real  fcarcity  cannot  be  remedied  ;  they  can  only  be 
palliated.  No  trade  deferves  more  the  full  protedion  of  the  law, 
and  no  trade  requires  it  fo  much ;  becaufe  no  trade  is  fo  much  ex- 
pofed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  impute  their 
diftrefs  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn  merchant,  who  becomes  the  ob- 
je£l  of  their  hatred  and  indignation.  Inftead  of  making  profit 
upon  fuch  occafions,  therefore,  he.  is  often  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  ruined,  and  of  having  his  magazines  plundered  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  their  violence.  It  is  in  years  of  fcarcity,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  corn  merchant  exped:s  to  make  his 
principal  profit.  He  is  generally  in  contrad  with  fome  farmers 
to  furnifli  him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  corn  at  a  certain  price.  This  contrad:  price  is  fettled  ac- 
cording to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reafonable, 
that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which,  before  the  late  years  of 
fcarcity,  was  commonly  about  eight  and  twenty  fhillings  for  the 
quarter   of  wheat,    and   for   that   of    other   grain    in   proportion. 

la 
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B  O  O  K  In  years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  corn  merchant  buys  a  great  part  of 
his  corn  for  the  ordinary  price,  and  fells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  fufficient  to 
put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level  with  other  trades,  and  to  compen- 
fate  the  many  lofles  which  he  fuftains  upon  other  occafions,  both 
from  the  perifhable  nature  of  the  commodity  itfelf,  and  from  the 
frequent  and  unforefeen  fludtuations  of  its  price,  feems  evident 
enough,  from  this  fmgle  circumftance,  that  great  fortunes  are  as 
feldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade.  The  popular  odium, 
however,  which  attends  it  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in 
which  it  can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  charader  and 
fortune  averfe  to  enter  into  it.  It  is  abandoned  to  an  inferior  fett 
of  dealers ;  and  millers,  bakers,  mealmen,  and  meal  factors,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  wretched  huckfters,  are  almofl  the  only 
middle  people  that,  in  the  home  market,  come  between  the  grower 
and  the  confumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  inftead  of  difcountenancing  this 
popular  odium  againft  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to  the  publick,  feems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  authorifed  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.  it  was  enaded, 
That  whoever  fhould  buy  any  corn  or  grain  with  intent  to  fell 
it  again,  fhould  be  reputed  an  unlawful  engrofler,  and  fhould, 
for  the  firft  fault,  fuffer  two  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
the  value  of  the  corn  ;  for  the  fecond,  fuffer  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment, and  forfeit  double  the  value  ;  and  for  the  third,  be  let  in 
the  pillory,  fuffer  imprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafurc,  and 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  The  ancient  policy  of  moft 
other  parts  of  Europe  was  no  better  than  that  of  England. 

Our 
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Our  anceftors  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the  people  would  CHAP, 
buy  their  corn  cheaper  of  the  farmer  than  of  th6  corn  merchant, 
who,  they  were  afraid,  would  require,  over  and  above  the  price 
which  he  paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  profit  to  himfelf. 
They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  annihilate  his  trade  altogether. 
They  even  endeavoured  to  hinder  as  much  as  poffible  any  middle 
man  of  any  kind  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the 
confumer ;  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  many  reftraints 
which  they  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  thofe  whom  they  called 
kidders  or  carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  which  nobody  was  allowed  to 
exercife  without  a  licence  afcertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  three  jullices  of 
the  peace  was,  by  the  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.  neceflary,  in  order 
to  grant  this  licence.  But  even  this  reftraint  was  afterwards 
thought  infufficient,  and  by  a  ftatute  of  Elizabeth,  the  privilege 
of  granting  it  was  confined  to  the  quarter-feffions. 

The  antlent  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this  manner  to 
regulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims 
quite  different  from  thofe  which  it  eftabliflied  with  regard  to  ma- 
nufacftures,  the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By  leaving  the  farmer 
no  other  cuftomers  but  either  the  confumers  or  their  immediate 
factors,  the  kidders  and  carriers  of  corn,  it  endeavoured  to  force 
him  to  exercife  the  trade,  not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  corn 
merchant  or  corn  retailer.  On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cafes 
prohibited  the  manufadurer  from  exercifing  the  trade  of  a  fliop- 
keeper,  or  from  felling  his  own  goods  by  retail.  It  meant  by  the 
one  law  to  promote  the  general  intereft  of  the  country,  or  to  ren- 
der corn  cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  underftood  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to  promote  that  of 
a  particular    order    of   men,   the   fhopkeepers,    who  would   be  fo 

Vol.  II.  Q^  much 
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BOOK    much  underfold  by  the  manufacturer,   It  was  fuppofed,  that  their 

IV. 

trade  would  be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  retail  at  all.      ^ 

The  manufadurer,  however,    though  he  had  been  allowed  to 
keep  a  fhop,  and  to  fell  his  own  goods  by  retail,  could  not  have 
underfold  the  common  fhopkeeper.     Whatever  part  of  his  capital 
he  might  have  placed  In   his  fhop,   he   muft  have  withdrawn  it 
from  his  manufafture.      In  order    to  carry  on   his  bufinefs   on   a 
level  with  that  of  other  people,   as  he  muft  have  had  the  profit 
of  a  manufadlurer  on  the  one  part,  fo  he  muft  have  had  that  of 
a  fliopkeeper  upon  the  other.     Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,   that 
in  the  particular  town  whei:e  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was  the  ordi- 
nary   profit    both   of   manufacturing    and   fhopkeeping    ftock ;     he 
muft  In  this  cafe  have  charged  upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods 
which  he  fold  In  his  fhop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.     When  he 
carried  them  from  his  workhoufe  to  his  fliop,  he  muft  have  valued 
them  at  the  price  for  which  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a  dealer 
or  fhopkeeper,  who  would   have  bought   them   by  wholefale.     If 
he  valued  them  lower,  he  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manu- 
facturing   capital.       When  again    he   fold    them   from   his    fhop, 
unlefs  he  got  the  fame  price  at  which  a  fliopkeeper  would  have  fold 
them,    he   loft   a   part  of  the    profit  of  his  fhopkeeping    capital. 
Though   he  might   appear,    therefore,    to   make  a   double    profit 
upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  thefe  goods  made  fucceffively 
a  part  of  two  diftindt   capitals,   he  made  but   a  fingle  profit  upon 
the  whole  capital  employed  about  them  ;   and  if  he  made  lefs  than 
this  profit,  he  was  a  lofer,    or  did  not  employ  his  whole  capital 
with  the  fame  advantage  as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  to  do,  the  farmer  was 

In   fome   meafure   enjoined   to  do;    to  divide   his  capital   between 

two  different  employments ;   to  keep  one  part  of  it  In  his  grana- 
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rics  and  ftack  yard,  for  fupplying  the  occafional  demands  of  the 

market;  and  to  employ  the   other   in   the  cultivation  of  his  land. 

But  as  he  could  not  afford  to  employ  the  latter  for  lefs  tlian  the 

ordinary  profits  of  farming  flock,    fo  he  could  as  little  afford  to 

employ  the  former  for  lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile 

ftock.     Whether  the  flock  which  really  carried  on  the  bufincfs  of 

the  corn  merchant  belonged  to  the  perfon  who  was  called  a  farmer, 

or  to  the  perfon  v/ho  was  called  a  corn  merchant,  an  equal  profit 

was  in  both  cafes  requifite,    in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for 

employing  it  in  this  manner ;    in  order  to  put  his  bufinefs  upon 

a  level  with  other  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  having 

an  intereft  to  change  it  as  foon  as  pofTible  for  fome  other.     The 

farmer,  therefore,  who  was  thus  forced  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a 

corn  merchant,  could  not  afford  to  fell  his  corn  cheaper  than  any 

other  corn  merchant  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  cafe  of 

a  free  competition. 

The   dealer  who  can    employ    his   whole  flock  in   one  fingle 
branch  of  bufinefs,   has  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
workman  who  can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  fingle  opera- 
tion.    As  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with 
the   fame    two    hands,    to    perform    a    much    greater   quantity    of 
work ;   fo  the   former  acquires    fo   eafy  and    ready   a  method  of 
tranfading   his   bufinefs,    of  buying   and    difpofing  of  his  goods, 
that  with  the  fame  capital  he  can  tranfa^t  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  bufinefs.      As  the  one  can  commonly  afford  his   work  a 
good  deal  cheaper,  fo  the  other  can  commonly  afford  his  goods  fome- 
what  cheaper  than  if  his  flock  and  attention  were  both  em.pioyed 
about  a  greater  variety  of  objeds.      The    greater  part  of  manu- 
faclurers  could   not  afford  to  retail  their  own  goods  fo  cheap  as  a 
vigilant  and  adive  fhopkeeper,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  buy 
them  by  wholefale,  and  to  retail  them  again.     The  greater  part  of 
farmers  could  flill  lefs  afford  to  retail  their  own  corn,  or  to  fupply 
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BOOK  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  diftance 
from  the  greater  part  of  them,  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  adtive 
corn  merchant,  whofe  fole  bufmefs  it  was  to  purchafe  corn  by 
wholefale,  to  colled  it  into  a  great  magazine,  and  to  retail  it 
again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufadurer  from  exercifing  the 
trade  of  a  fhopkeeper,  endeavoured  to  force  this  divinon  in  the 
employment  of  flock  to  go  on  fafter  than  it  might  othervvife  have 
done.  The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade  of 
a  corn  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  fo  faft. 
Both  laws  were  evident  violations  of  natural  liberty,  and  there- 
fore unjufi: ;  and  they  were  both  too  as  impolitick  as  they  were 
unjuft.  It  is  the  interefl;  of  every  fociety,  that  things  of  this  kind 
fhould  never  either  be  forced  or  obflrudled.  The  man  who  em- 
ploys either  his  labour  or  his  flock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways 
than  his  fituation  renders  necefTary,  can  never  hurt  his  neigh- 
bour by  underfelling  him.  He  may  hurt  himfelf,  and  he  gene- 
rally does  fo.  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never  be  rich,  fays  the 
proverb.  But  the  law  ought  always  to  trufl  people  with  the  care 
of  their  own  interefl:,  as  in  their  local  fituations  they  muft  gene- 
rally be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than  the  Icgiflator  can  do. 
The  law,  however,  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade 
of  a  corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the  mofl:  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obftruded,  not  only  that  divifion  in  the  employment  of 
flock  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  every  fociety,  but  it  obflrudled 
likewife  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By  obliging 
the  farmer  to  carry  on  two  trades  inftead  of  one,  it  forced  him  to 
divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  could  be 
employed  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  fell  his 
whole  crop  to  a  corn  merchant  as  faft  as  he  could  threfli  it  out, 

his 
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his  whole  capital  might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land, 
and  have  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle,  and  hiring  more 
fervants,  in  order  to  improve  and  cultivate  it  better.  But  by 
being  obliged  to  fell  his  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries  and  ftack  yard  through 
the  year,  and  could  not,  therefore,  cultivate  fo  well  as  with  the 
fame  capital  he  might  otherwife  have  done.  This  law,  therefore, 
neceflarily  obftru£ted  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and,  inftead 
of  tending  to  render  corn  cheaper,  muft  have  tended  to  render  it 
fcarcer,  and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been. 

After  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  corn  merchant 
is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if  properly  proteded  and  encou- 
raged, would  contribute  the  moft  to  the  raifing  of  corn.  It 
would"  fupport  the  trade  of  the  farmer  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  trade  of  the  wholefale  dealer  fupports  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  wholefale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready  market  to  the  ma- 
nufadlurer,  by  taking  his  goods  off  his  hand  as  fafl;  as  he  can 
make  them,  and  by  fometimes  even  advancing  their  price  to  him 
before  he  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  keep  his  whole  capital, 
and  fometimes  even  more  than  his  whole  capital,  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  manufadturing,  and  confequently  to  manufacture  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  if  he  was  obliged  to  dlf- 
pofe  of  them  himfelf  to  the  immediate  confumers,  or  even  to  the 
retailers.  As  the  capital  of  the  wholefale  merchant  too  is  ge- 
nerally fufEcient  to  replace  that  of  many  manufadurers,  this  in- 
tercourfe  between  him  and  them  interefts  the  owner  of  a  large 
capital  to  fupport  the  owners  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones, 
and  to  affifl:  them  in  thofe  loffes  and  misfortunes  which  might 
otherwife  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An 
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An  Intercourfe  of  the  fame  kind  univerfally  eftabllflied  between 
the  farmers  and  the  corn  merchants,  would  be  attended  with  effedts 
equally  beneficial  to  the  farmers.     They  would  be  enabled  to  keep  / 

their  whole  capitals,  and  even  more  than  their  whole  capitals,  con- 
flantly  employed  in  cultivation.  In  cafe  of  any  of  thofe  accidents, 
to  which  no  trade  is  more  liable  than  theirs,  they  would  find  in  their 
ordinary  cuftomer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a  perfon  who  had 
both  an  interefl;  to  fupport  them,  and  the  ability  to  do  it,  and"  they 
would  not,  as  at  prefent,  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbear- 
ance of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy  of  his  fteward.  Were  it  pof- 
fible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  eflablifh  this  intercourfe  univerfally, 
and  all  at  once,  were  it  poffible  to  turn  all  at  once  the  whole  farming 
ftock  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  bufinefs,  the  cultivation  of  land, 
withdrawing  it  from  every  other  employment  into  which  any  part 
of  it  may  be  at  prefent  diverted,  and  were  it  poffible,  in  order  to 
fupport  and  affifl:  upon  occafion  the  operations  of  this  great  ftock,  to 
provide  all  at  once  another  ftock  almoft  equally  great,  it  is  not  per- 
haps very  eafy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  extenfive,  and  how  fud- 
den  would  be  the  improvement  which  this  change  of  circumftances 
would  alone  produce  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

The  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.  therefore,  by  prohibiting  as  much 
as  poflible  any  middle  man  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and 
the  confumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade  of  which  the  free 
exercife  is  not  only  the  beft  palliative  of  the  inconveniences  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  beft  preventative  of  that  calamity:  after  the  trade  of 
the  farmer,  no  trade  contributiiag  fo  much  to  the  growing  of  corn 
as  that  of  the  corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  foftened  by  feveral 
fubfequent  ftatutes,  which  fucceffively  permitted  the  engroffing  of 
corn  when  the  price  of  wheat  fhould  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty- 
four,  thirty-two,  and  forty  fliillings  the  quarter.     At  laft,  by  the 
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icth  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  the  engroffing  or  buying  of  corn  in  order    ^  ^  A  P* 

V  • 

to  fell  it  again,  as  lung  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed 
forty- eight  fliillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion, was  declared  lawful  to  all  perfons  not  being  foreftallers, 
that  is,  not  felling  again  in  the  fame  market  within  three  months. 
All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  has 
ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  beftowed  upon  it  by  this  ftatute.  The 
ftatute  of  the  twelfth  of  the  prefent  king,  which  repeals  almoft  all 
the  other  ancient  laws  againft  engroffers  and  foreftallers,  does  not 
repeal  the  reftridions  of  this  particular  ftatute,  which  therefore  ftill 
continue  in  force. 

This  ftatute,  however,  authorifes  in  fome  meafure  two  very 
abfurd  popular  prejudices. 

First,  it  fuppofes  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  has  rifen  fo 
high  as  forty-eight  fliillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain 
in  proportion,  corn  is  likely  to  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt  the 
people.  But  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  feems  evident 
enough  that  corn  can  at  no  price  be  fo  engrofled  by  the  inland 
dealers  as  to  hurt  the  people  ;  and  forty-eight  fliillings  the  quarter 
befides,  though  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  high  price,  yet 
in  years  of  fcarcity  it  is  a  price  which  frequently  takes  place 
immediately  after  harveft,  when  fcarce  any  part  of  the  new  crop 
can  be  fold  off,  and  when  it  is  impoflible  even  for  ignorance  to 
fuppofe  that  any  part  of  it  can  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt  the 
people. 

Secondly,  it  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  certain  price  at  which  corn 
is  likely  to  be  foreftalled,  that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  again 
foon  after  in  the  fame  market,  fo  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  if  a  mer- 
chant ever  buys  up  corn,  either  going  to  a  particular  market  or  in  a 
particular  market,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  foon  after  in  the  fame  mar- 
ket, 
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BOOK  J^etj  it  muft  be  becaufe  he  judges  that  the  market  cannot  be  fo  Ube- 
rally  fupplied  through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that  particular  occa- 
fion,  and  that  the  price,  therefore,  muft  foon  rife.  If  he  judges  wrong 
in  this,  and  if  the  price  does  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofes  the  whole 
profit  of  the  ftock  which  he  employs  in  this  manner,  but  a  part 
of  the  flock  itfelf,  by  the  expence  and  lofs  which  neceffarily  attends 
the  floring  and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts  himfelf,  therefore, 
much  more  effentially  than  he  can  hurt  even  the  particular  people 
whom  he  may  hinder  from  fupplying  themfelves  upon  that  particu- 
lar market  day,  becaufe  they  may  afterwards  fupply  themfelves  juft 
as  cheap  upon  any  other  market  day.  If  he  judges  right,  inflead  of 
hurting  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  moft  im- 
portant fervice.  By  making  them  feel  the  inconveniencies  of  a 
dearth  fomewhat  earlier  than  they  otherwife  might  do,  he  prevents 
their  feeling  them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they  certainly  would 
do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price  encouraged  them  to  confume  fafler 
than  fuited  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon.  When  the  fcarcity  is 
real,  the  beft  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is  to  divide  the 
inconveniencies  of  it  as  equally  as  poffible  through  all  the  diffe- 
rent months,  and  weeks,  and  days  of  the  year.  The  intereft 
the  corn  merchant  makes  him  fliudy  to  do  this  as  exadly  as  he 
can ;  and  as  no  other  perfon  can  have  either  the  fame  intereft,  or 
the  fame  knowledge,  or  the  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo  exa(flly  as  he, 
this  mofl:  important  operation  of  commerce  ought  to  be  trufted 
entirely  to  him  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  corn  trade,  fo  far  at  leafl 
as  concerns  the  fupply  of  the  home-market,  ought  to  be  left  per- 
fedly  free. 

The  popular  fear  of  engroffing  and  foreftalling  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  popular  terrors  and  fufpicions  of  witchcraft.  The 
unfortunate  wretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime  were  not  more 
innocent  of    the    misfortunes    imputed  to  them,    than  thofe  who 

have 
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have  been  accufed  of  the  former.  The  law  which  put  an  end  to  ^  ^„^  ^* 
all  profecutions  againft  witchcraft,  which  put  it  out  of  any  man's 
power  to  gratify  his  own  malice  by  accufing  his  neighbour  of  that 
imaginary  crime,  feems  efFedtually  to  have  put  an  end  to  thofe  fears 
and  fufpicions,  by  taking  away  the  great  caufe  which  encouraged 
and  fupported  them.  The  law  which  Ihould  reftore  entire  freedom 
to  the  inland  trade  of  corn,  would  probably  prove  as  efFe£tual  to  put 
an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of  engroffing  and  foreftalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  however,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, has  perhaps  contributed  more  both  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of 
the  home  market,  and  to  the  increafe  of  tillage,  than  any  other 
law  in  the  ftatute  book.  It  is  from  this  law  that  the  inland  corn 
trade  has  derived  all  the  liberty  and  protedion  which  it  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed;  and  both  the  fupply  of  the  home  market,  and  the  Intereft 
of  tillage,  are  much  more  effedtually  promoted  by  the  inland,  than 
either  by  the  importation  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain 
imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all  forts  of  grain  confumed, 
it  has  been  computed  by  the  author  of  the  trads  upon  the  corn 
trade,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred  and  feventy. 
For  fupplying  the  home  market,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the 
inland  trade  muft  be  to  that  of  the  importation  trade  as  five  hundred 
and  feventy  to  one. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  exported  from  Great 
Britain  does  not,  according  to  the  fame  author,  exceed  the  one  and 
thirtieth  part  of  the  annual  produce.  For  the  encouragement  of 
tillage,  therefore,  by  providing  a  market  for  the  home  produce,  the 
importance  of  the  inland  trade  muft  be  to  that  of  the  exportation  trade 
as  thirty  to  one. 

Vol.  II.  R  I  HAVE 
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I  HAVE  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetick,  and  I  mean  not 
to  warrant  the  exa£tnefs  of  either  of  thefe  computations.  I  men- 
tion them  only  in  order  to  fhow  of  how  much  lefs  confequence,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  moft  judicious  and  experienced  perfons,  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  corn  is  than  the  home  trade.  The  great  cheapnefs 
of  corn  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  bounty,  may  perhaps,  with  reafon,  be  afcribed  in  fome  m^afure 
to  the  operation  of  this  ftatute  of  Charles  II.  which  had  been  en- 
acted about  live  and  twenty  years  before,  and  which  had  therefore 
full  time  to  produce  its  effe<9:. 

A  VERY  few  words  will  fufficiently  explain  all  that  I  have  to  fay 
concerning  the  other  three  branches  of  the  corn  trade. 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign  corn  for 
home  confumption,  evidently  contributes  to  the  immediate  fupply 
of  the  home  market,  and  muft  fo  far  be  immediately  beneficial  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  tends,  indeed,  to  lower  fomewhat 
the  average  money  price  of  corn,  but  not  to  diminilh  its  real  value, 
or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  If 
importation  was  at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentle- 
men would,  probably,  one  year  with  another,  get  lefs  money  for 
their  corn  than  they  do  at  prefent,  when  importation  is  at  moft 
times  in  effect  prohibited ;  but  the  money  which  they  got  would  be 
of  more  value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and 
would  employ  more  labour.  Their  real  wealth,  their  real  revenue, 
therefore,  would  be  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  though  it  might  be 
cxprefl'ed  by  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver ;  and  they  would  neither 
be  difabled  nor  difcouraged  from  cultivating  corn  as  much  as  they 
do  at  prefent.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  rife  in  the  real  value  of  fil- 
ver, in  conlequence  of  lowering  the  money  price  of  corn,  lowers 
fomewhat  the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities,  it  gives  the 

induftry 
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induftiy  of  the  country  where  It  takes  place  fome  advantage  in  all  C  H  A  p. 
foreign  markets,  and  thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  increafe  that 
induftry.  But  the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  corn  mud  be  in 
proportion  to  the  general  induftry  of  the  country  where  it  grows, 
or  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  produce  fomething  elfe,  and  there- 
fore have  fomething  elfe,  or  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price 
of  fomething  elfe,  to  give  in  exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every 
country  the  home  market,  as  it  is  the  neareft  and  moft  conve- 
nient, fo  is  it  likcwife  the  greateft  and  moft  important  market  for 
corn.  That  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  therefore,  which  is  the 
effetfl  of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of  corn,  tends  to  en- 
large the  greateft  and  moft  important  market  for  corn,  and  thereby 
to  encourage,  inftead  of  difcouraging,  its  grovv^th. 

By  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  c.  13.  the  importation  of  wheat, 
■whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market  did  not  exceed  fifty-three 
fhillings  and  four  pence  the  quarter,  was  fubjeded  to  a  duty  of 
fixteen  fhillings  the  quarter  ;  and  to  a  duty  of  eight  fhillings 
whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed  four  pounds.  The  former  of 
thefe  two  prices  has,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  taken  place  only 
in  times  of  very  great  fcarcity;  and  the  latter  has,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
not  taken  place  at  all.  Yet,  till  wheat  had  rifen  above  this  latter 
price,  it  was  by  this  ftatute  fubjeded  to  a  very  high  duty ;  and,  till 
it  had  rifen  above  the  former,  to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a  prohi- 
bition. The  importation  of  other  forts  of  grain  was  reftrained  at 
rates,  and  by  duties,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  grain,  almoft 
equally  high  *. 

The  diftrefs  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ftrld  execution  of 
this  ftatute  might  have  brought  upon  the  people,  would  probably 
have  been  very  great.     But,  upon  fuch  occafions,  its  execution  was 

generally 

*  Before  the  13th  of  the  prefent  king,  the  following  were  the  duties  payable  upon 
the  importation  of  the  different  forts  of  grain  : 

R  2  Grain> 
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generally  fufpended  by  temporary  ftatutes,  "which  permitted,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  The  neceflity  of 
thefe  temporary  ftatutes  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  impropriety  of 
this  general  one. 

These  reftraints  upon  importation,  though  prior  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  bounty,  were  didated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  by  the 
fame  principles,  which  afterwards  enaded  that  regulation.  How 
hurtful  foever  in  themfelves,  thefe  or  fome  other  reftraints  upon 
importation  became  neceflary  in  confequence  of  that  regulation. 
If,  when  wheat  was  either  below  forty-eight  fhillings  the  quarter, 
or  not  much  above  it,  foreign  corn  could  have  been  imported  either 
duty  free,  or  upon  paying  only  a  fmall  duty,  it  might  have  been 
exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the  bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  to  the  entire  perverfion  of  the  inftltution,  of 
which  the  object  was  to  extend  the  market  for  the  home  growth* 
not  that  for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  corn  for  foreigri 
confumption,  certainly  does  not  contribute  diredly  to  the  plen- 
tiful fupply  of  the  home  market.  It  does  fo,  however,  indiredly. 
From  whatever  fource  this  fupply  may  be  ufually  drawn,  whether 
from  home  growth  or  from  foreign  importation,  unlefs  more  corn 

Grain.  Duties.  Duties.  Duties. 

Beans  to  28  s.  per  qr.   19  s.   10  d.  after  till  40  s.      -      j6  s.   8d.  then   12  d. 

Barley  to  28  s.  19  s.    10  d.  32  s.      -      16  s.  12  d. 

Malt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt-tax  Bill. 

Oats    to    1 6  s.  5  s.   lod,  after  9i^« 

Peafe  to    40  s.  16  s.     od.  after  91^- 

Rye    to    36s,  19s.   lod.      till  40s.      -      i6s.   8d.  then   i2d. 

Wheat  to  44s.  21  s.     gd.      till  53  s.  4d.- 17  s.  then     8  s. 

till  4  I.  and  after  that  about   is.  4d. 
Buck  wheat  to  32  s.  per  qr.  to  pay  1 6  s. 

Thefe  different  duties  were  impofed,  partly  by  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  in  place  of 
the  Old  Subfidy,  partly  by  the  New  Subfidy,  by  the  One-third  and  Two-thirds  Sub- 
iidy,  and  by  the  Subfidy  1747. 

4  ^^ 
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is  either  ufually  grown,  or  ufually  imported  into  the  country,  than  Chap, 
what  is  ufually  confumed  in  it,  the  fupply  of  the  home  market 
can  never  be  very  plentiful.  But,  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  all 
ordinary  cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be  careful  never  to 
grow  more,  and  the  importers  never  to  import  more,  than  what 
the  bare  confumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That  market 
will  very  feldom  be  overftocked ;  but  it  will  generally  be  under- 
flocked,  the  people,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  gene- 
rally afraid  left  their  goods  fhould  be  left  upon  their  hands.  The 
prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  country  to  what  the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires. 
The  freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend  its  cultivation  for 
the  fupply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  c.  4.  the  exportation  of  corn  was 
permitted  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty  (hil- 
lings the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the 
J  5th  of  the  fame  prince  this  liberty  was  extended  till  the  price  of 
wheat  exceeded  forty-eight  fliillings  the  quarter;  and  by  the  22d, 
to  all  higher  prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
king  upon  fuch  exportation.  But  all  grain  was  rated  fo  low  in  the 
book  of  rates,  that  this  poundage  amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  a 
Ihilling,  upon  oats  to  four-pence,  and  upon  all  other  grain  to  fix- 
pence  the  quarter.  By  the  ift  of  William  and  Mary,  the  a£t  which 
eftablifhed  the  bounty,  this  fmall  duty  was  virtually  taken  off  when- 
ever the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  fhillings  the 
quarter;  and  by  the  nth  and  12th  of  William  III.  c  20.  it  was 
exprefsly  taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in  this  manner,  not 
only  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  rendered  much  more  free  than 
that  of  the  inland  dealer.  By  the  laft  of  thefe  ftatutes,  corn  could 
be  engroffed  at  any  price  for-  exportation;  but  it  could  not  be  en» 

groffed 
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BOOK,  groffed  for  inland  fale,  except  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty- 
/  '  eight  fhillings  the  quarter.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  dealer,  how- 
ever, it  has  already  been  fliown,  can  never  be  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  That  of  the  merchant  exporter 
may,  and  in  fa£t  fometimes  is.  If,  while  his  own  country  labours 
under  a. dearth,  a  neighbouring  country  fhould  be  afflided  with  a 
famine,  it  might  be  his  intereft  to  carry  corn  to  the  latter  country 
,ia  fuch  quantities  as  might  very  much  aggravate  the  calamities  of 
the  dearth.  The  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
direct  objedl  of  thofe  ftatutcs ;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  encou- 
raging agriculture,  to  raife  the  money  price  of  corn  as  high  as  pof- 
fible,  and  thereby  to  occafion,  as  much  as  poiTible,  a  conftant  dearth 
in  the  home  market.  By  the  difcouragement  of  importation,  the 
fupply  of  that  market,  even  in  times  of  great  fcarcity,  was  confined 
to  the  home  growth ;  and  by  the  encouragement  of  exportation, 
when  the  price  was  fo  high  as  forty-eight  fliillings  the  quarter,  that 
market  was  not,  even  in  times  of  conliderable  fcarcity,  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  whole  of  that  growth.  The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting 
for  a  limited  time  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  taking  off  for  a 
limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  importation,  expedients  to  which 
Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  fo  frequently  to  have  recourfe,  fuf- 
ficiently  demonftrate  the  impropriety  of  her  general  fyftem.  Had 
that  fyftem  been  good,  (lie  would  not  fo  frequently  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  neceflity  of  departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  fyftem  of  free  expor- 
tation and  free  importation,  the  diff"erent  ftates  into  which  a  great 
continent  was  divided  would  fo  far  refemble  the  diff"erent  provinces 
of  a  great  empire.  As  among  the  different  provinces  of  a  great 
empire  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  appears,  both  from  re,afon 
and  experience,  not  only  the  beft  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the 
moft  effedual  preventative  of  a  famine ;  fo  would  the  freedom  of 
the  exportation  and  importation  trade  be  among  the  different  ftates 

I  into 
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into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided.  The  larger  the  conti- 
nent, the  eafier  the  communication  through  all  the  different  parts 
of  if,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  lefs  would  any  one  particu- 
lar part  of  it  ever  be  expofed  to  either  of  thefe  calamities,  the  fcarcity 
of  any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  plenty 
of  fome  other.  But  very  few  countries  have  entirely  adopted  this 
liberal  fyftera.  The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is  alraoft  every 
where  more  or  lefs  reflrained,  and,  in  many  countries,  is  confined 
by  fuch  abfurd  regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate  the  unavoidable 
misfortune  of  a  dearth,  into  the  dreadful  calamity  of  a  famine.. 
The  demand  of  fuch  countries  for  corn  may  frequently  become  fo 
great  and  fo  urgent,  that  a  fmall  ftate  in  their  neighbourhood, 
which  happened  at  the  fame  time  to  be  labouring  under  fome  de- 
gree of  dearth,  could  not  venture  to  fupply  them  without  expofing 
itfelf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity.  The  very  bad  policy  of  one 
country  may  thus  render  It  in  fome  meafure  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent to  eftablifh  what  would  otherwife  be  the  beft  policy  in  ano- 
ther. The  unlimited  freedom  of  exportation,  however,  would  be 
much  lefs  dangerous  in  great  ftates,  in  which  the  growth  being 
much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldom  be  much  affeded  by  any 
quantity  of  corn  that  was  likely  to  be  exported.  In  a  Swifs  can- 
ton, or  in  fome  of  the  little  ftates  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps,  fome- 
times  be  neceffary  to  reftrain  the  exportation  of  corn.  In  fuch 
great  countries  as  France  or  England  it  fcarce  ever  can.  To  hin- 
der, befides,  the  farmer  from  fending  his  goods  at  all  times  to  the 
befl:  market,  is  evidently  to  facrifice  the  ordinary  laws  of  juflice  to. 
an  idea  of  public  utility,  to  a  fort  of  reafons  of  ftate;  an  ad;  of  legi- 
flative  authority  which  ought  to  be  exercifed  only,  which  can  be. 
pardoned  only  in  cafes  of  the  moft  urgent  neceffity.  The  price, 
at  which  the  exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  be : 
prohibited,  ought  always  to  be  a  very  high  price. 

The- 
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BOOK  The  laws  concerning  corn  may  every  where  be  compared  to  the 
»— V — -/  laws  concerning  religion.  The  people  feel  themfelves  fo  much  inte- 
refted  in  what  relates  either  to  their  fubfiftence  in  this  life,  or  to  their 
happinefs  in  a  life  to  come,  that  government  muft  yield  to  their  pre- 
judices, and,  in  order  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity,  eftablifh 
that  fyftem  which  they  approve  of.  It  is  upon  this  account,  perhaps, 
that  we  fo  feldom  find  a  reafonable  fyftem  eftablifhed  with  regard  to 
either  of  thofe  two  capital  objedts. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of 
foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again,  contributes  to  the 
plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market.  It  is  not  indeed  the  direct 
purpofe  of  his  trade  to  fell  his  corn  there.  But  he  will  generally 
be  willing  to  do  fo,  and  even  for  a  good  deal  lefs  money  than  he 
might  exped  in  a  foreign  market ;  becaufe  he  faves  in  this  man-* 
net  the  expence  of  loading  and  unloading,  of  freight  and  infu- 
rance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  which,  by  means  of  the 
carrying  trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  ftorehoufe  for  the  fupply 
of  other  countries,  can  very  feldom  be  in  want  themfelves.  Though 
the  carrying  trade  might  thus  contribute  to  reduce  the  average 
money  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market,  it  would  not  thereby 
lower  its  real  value.  It  would  only  raife  fomewhat  the  real  value  of 
filver. 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  efFe£l  prohibited  in  Great  Britain, 
upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  by  the  high  duties  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn  of  the  greater  part  of  which  there  was 
no  drawback ;  and  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  when  a  fcarcity 
made  it  neceflary  to  fufpend  thofe  duties  by  temporary  ftatutes,  ex- 
portation was  always  prohibited.  By  this  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore, 
the  carrying  trade  was  in  eff'edl  prohibited  upon  all  occafions. 

That  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  connedled  with  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  bounty,  feems  to  deferve  no  part  of  the  praife 

which 
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which  has  been  beftowed  upon  it.  The  improvement  and  pro- 
fperity  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  fo  often  afcribed  to  thofe 
laws,  may  very  eafily  be  accounted  for  by  other  caufes.  That  fe- 
curity  which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every  man  that  he 
fhall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  fufficient  to  make 
any  country  flourifh,  notwithftanding  thefe  and  twenty  other  abfurd 
regulations  of  commerce ;  and  this  fecurity  was  perfe<£lcd  by  the 
revolution,  much  about  the  fame  time  that  the  bounty  was  efta- 
blillied.  The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  own 
condition,  when  fuffered  to  exert  itfelf  with  freedom  and  fecurity, 
is  fo  powerful  a  principle  that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  afTift- 
ance,  not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the  fociety  to  wealth  and 
profperity,  but  of  furmounting  a  hundred  impertinent  obftrudions 
with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too  often  incumbers  its  ope- 
rations;  though  the  efFedt  of  thefe  obftrudions  is  always  more  or 
lefs  either  to  encroach  upon  its  freedom,  or  to  diminifh  its  fecurity. 
In  Great  Britain  indiiftry  is  perfedly  fecure  ;  and  though  it  is  far 
from  being  perfedly  free,  it  is  as  free  or  freer  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greateft  profperity  and  improvement 
of  Great  Britain,  has  been  pofterior  to  that  fyftem  of  laws  which 
is  conneded  with  the  bounty,  we  muft  not  upon  that  account  im- 
pute it  to  thofe  laws.  It  has  been  pofterior  likewife  to  the  national 
debt.  But  the  national  debt  has  nioft  afl'uredly  not  been  the  caufe 
of  it. 

Though  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  conneded  with  the 
bounty,  has  exadly  the  fame  tendency  with  the  police  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  to  lower  fomewhat  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place ;  yet  Great  Britain  is 
certainly  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  perhaps  among  the  moft  beggarly.  This  difference 
of  fituation,  however,  may  eafily  be  accounted  for  from  two  dif- 

VOL.  II.  S  ferent 
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ferent  caufes.  Firft,  the  tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portu- 
gal of  exporting-  gold  and  filver,  and  the  vigilant  police  which 
•watches  over  the  execution  of  thofe  laws,  muft,  in  two  very  poor 
countries,  which  between  them  import  annually  upwards  of  fix 
millions  fterling,  operate,  not  only  more  diredly,  but  much  more 
forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of  thofe  metals  there,  than  the 
corn  laws  can  do  in  Great  Britain.  And,  fecondly,  this  bad 
policy  is  not  in  thofe  countries  counter-baknced  by  the  general 
liberty  and  fecurity  of  the  people.  Induftry  is  there  neither  free 
nor  fecure,  and  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  governments  of  both 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  fuch  as  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  per- 
petuate their  prefent  ftate  of  poverty,  even  though  their  regula- 
tions of  commerce  were  as  wife  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
abfurd  and  foolifh. 

The  13th  of  the  prefent  king,  c.  43.  feems  to  have  eflablifhed  a 
new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  corn  laws,  in  many  refpedts  better 
than  the  ancient  one,  but  in  one  or  two  refpeds  perhaps  not  quite 
fo  good. 

By  this  ftatute  the  high  duties  upon  importation  for  home  con- 
fumption  are  taken  off  fo  foon  as  the  price  of  middling  wheat  rifes 
to  forty-eight  {hillings  the  quarter  ;  that  of  middling  rye,  peafe  or 
beans,  to  thirty-two  iliillings  ;  that  of  barley  to  twenty-four' {hil- 
lings ;  and  that  of  oats  to  fixteen  {hillings  ;  and  inftead  of  them  a 
fmall  duty  is  impofed  of  only  fix-pence  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  With  regard  to  all 
thefe  different  forts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard  to  wheat, 
the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to  foreign  fupplies  at  prices  confi- 
derably  lower  than  before. 

By  the  fame  flatute  the  old  bounty  of  five  {hillings  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat  ceafes  fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty- four  {hil- 
f  lings 
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lings  the  quarter,  inftead  of  forty-eight,   the  price  at  which  it  ceafcd     ^  ^^  A  P- 

V  • 

before;  that  of  two  fliillings  and  fixpence  upon  the  exportation  of 
barley  ceafes  fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-two  fhilHngs,  in- 
ftead of  twenty-four,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before ;  that  of 
two  fliillings  and  fixpence  upon  the  exportation  of  oatmeal  ceafes  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  fourteen  fliillings,  inftead  of  fifteen,  the 
price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  The  bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced 
from  three  fliillings  and  fixpence  to  three  fliillings,  and  it  ceafes  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-eight  fliillings,  inftead  of  thirty- 
two,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  If  bounties  are  as  im- 
proper as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be,  the  fooner  they 
ceafe,  and  the  lower'  they  are,  fo  much  the  better. 

The  fame  ftatute  permits,  at  the  loweft  prices,  the  importation 
of  corn,  in  order  to  be  exported  again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in 
the  mean  time  lodged  in  a  w^arehoufe  under  the  joint  locks  of  the 
king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed,  extends  to  no  more 
than  twenty-five  of  the  diff'erent  ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are, 
however,  the  principal  ones,  and  there  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ware- 
houfes  proper  for  this  purpofe  in  the  greater  part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  feems  evidently  an  improvement  upon  the  an- 
tlent  fyftem. 

But  by  the  fame  law  a  bounty  of  two  fliillings  the  quarter  is 
given  for  the  exportation  of  oats  whenever  the  price  does  not  ex- 
ceed fourteen  fhlUings.  No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before  for 
the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no  more  than  for  that  of  peafe  or 
beans. 

By  the  fame  law  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat  is  prohibited  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty-four  fliillings  the  quarter ;  that  cif  rye 
fo  foon  as  it  rifes  to  twenty- eight  fliillings  ;   that  of  barley  fo  foon 
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as  it  rifes  to  twenty-two  {hillings  ;  and  that  of  oats  fo  foon  as  they 
rife  to  fourteen  fhillings.  Thofe  feveral  prices  feem  all  of  them  a 
good  deal  too  low,  and  there  feems  to  be  an  impropriety,  befidcs, 
in  prohibiting  exportation  altogether  at  thofe  precife  prices  at  which 
that  bounty,  which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is  withdrawn. 
The  bounty  ought  certainly  either  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a 
much  lower  price,  or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a 
much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior  to  the  ancient 
fyftem.  With  all  its  imperfedions,  however,  we  may  perhaps  fay 
of  it  what  was  faid  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  befl: 
in  itfelf,  it  is  the  befi:  which  the  interefls,  prejudices,  and  temper 
of  the  times  would  admit  of.  It  may  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare 
the  way  for  a  better. 


CHAP.      VI. 

Of  Treaties  of  Commerce^ 


WHEN  a  nation  binds  itfelf  by  treaty  either  to  permit 
the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one  foreign  country  which 
it  prohibits  from  all  others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  coun- 
try from  duties  to  which  it  fubjeds  thofe  of  all  others,  the 
country,  or  at  leafl:  the  merchants  and  manufadturers  of  the 
country,  whofe  commerce  is  fo  favoured,  mufl  neceflarily  derive 
great  advantage  from  the  treaty.  Thofe  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers enjoy  a  fort  of  monopoly  in  the  country  which  is  fo  indul- 
gent to  them.  That  country  becomes  a  market  both  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods :   more  extenfive, 
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becaufe  the  goods  of  other  nations  being  either  excluded  or  fub- 
jedled  to  heavier  duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs : 
more  advantageous,  becaufe  the  merchants  of  the  favoured  coun- 
try, enjoying  a  fort  of  monopoly  there,  will  often  fell  their  goods 
for  a  better  price  than  if  expofed  to  the  free  competition  of  all 
other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be  advantageous  to 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  favoured,  are  neceffarily 
difadvantageous  to  thofe  of  the  favouring  country.  A  monopoly- 
is  thus  granted  againft  them  to  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  they  muft 
frequently  buy  the  foreign  goods  they  have  occafion  for  dearer  than 
if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of 
its  own  produce  with  which  fuch  a  nation  purchafes  foreign  goods, 
muft  confequently  be  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when  two  things  are  ex- 
changed for  one  another,  the  cheapnefs  of  the  one  is  a  necefiary 
confequence,  or  rather  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  dearnefs  of  the 
other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  be  diminifhed  by  every  fuch  treaty.  This  diminution,  how- 
ever, can  fcarce  amount  to  any  pofitive  lofs,  but  only  to  a  leffening 
of  the  gain  which  it  might  otherwife  make.  Though  it  fells  its 
goods  cheaper  than  it  otherwife  might  do,  it  will  not  probably  fell 
them  for  lefs  than  they  coft  ;  nor,  as  in  the  cafe  of  bounties,  for 
a  price  which  will  not  replace  the  capital  employed  in  bringing 
them  to  market,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.  The 
trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did.  Even  the  favouring  coun- 
try, therefore,  may  ftill  gain  by  the  trade,  though  lefs  than  if 
there  was  a  free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have  been  fuppofed  ad- 
vantageous upon  principles  very  different  from  ihefe  ;  and  a  com- 
mercial country  has  fometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind 
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2  °yP  ^  againft  itfelf  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  bccaufe  it 
espeded  that  in  the  whole  commerce  between  them,  it  would 
annually  fell  more  than  it  would  buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold 
and  filver  would  be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  Por- 
tugal, concluded  in  1703  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  fo  much 
commended.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranflation  of  that  treaty, 
which  confifts  of  three  articles  only. 


A  R  T.     I. 

His  facred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal  promifes,  both  in  his  own 
name,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors,  to  admit  for  ever  hereafter, 
into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  woollen 
manufadures  of  the  Britifh,  as  was  accuftomed,  till  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  j   neverthclefs  upon  this  condition  : 

ART.     II. 

That  is  to  fay,  that  her  facred  royal  majefty  of  Great  Britain 
fliall,  in  her  own  name,    and  that  of  her   fucceffors,    be  obliged 
for  ever  hereafter,    to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portu- 
gal into  Britain  ;   fo  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  fliali  be  peace 
•or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and   France,   any  thing 
more  fhall   be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the  name  of  cuftora 
or  duty,  or  by  whatfoever  other  title,   diredly  or  indiredly,  whe- 
ther they  fliall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes   or  hogf- 
heads,  or  other  cafks,   than  what  fhall  be  demanded  for  the  like 
quantity  or  meafure  of  French  wine,  deducing  or  abating  a  third- 
part  of  the  cuftom  or  duty.     But  if  at  any  time  this  dedudion  or 
abatement  of  cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforefaid,  fhail  in 
any    manner   be    attempted  and    prejudiced,    it  fhall    be  juft  and 
lawful  for   his  facred   royal  majefty  of  Portugal,    again   to   pro- 
hibit 
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hibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  Britifh  woollen  manu-    ^  ^.J^  p* 

V  I. 

fadures,  u.  ■  -> — ~; 

ART.      III. 

,  The  moft  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  promife  and  take 
Upon  themfelves,  that  their  above-named  mafters  fhall  ratify  this 
treaty ;  and  within  the  fpace  of  two  months,  the  ratifications  fhall 
be  exchanged. 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes  bound  to  admit 
the  Englilh  woollens  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  the  prohi- 
bition, that  is,  not  to  raife  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  before 
that  time.  But  it  does  not  become  bound  to  admit  them  upon 
any  better  terms  than  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  of  France  or 
Holland,  for  example.  The  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  bound  to  admit  the  wines  of  Portugal,  upon 
paying  only  two-thirds  of  the  duty,  w*hich  is  paid  for  thofe  of 
France,  the  wines  moft  likely  to  come  into  competition  with  them. 
So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  advantageous  to  Portugal, 
and  difadvantageous  to  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mafter-piece  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  England.  Portugal  receives  annually  from 
the  Brazils  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  than  can  be  employed  ia 
its  domeftick  commerce,  whether  in  the  fhape  of  coin  or  of 
plate.  The  furplus  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and 
locked  up  in  coffers,  and  as  it  can  find  no  advantageous  market 
at  home,  it  mud,  notwithftanding  any  prohibition,  be  fent  abroad 
and  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a  more  advan- 
tageous market  at  home.  A  large  fhare  of  it  comes  annually  to 
England,  in  return  either  for  Englifh  goods,  or  for  thofe  of  other 
European   nations   that   receive    their    return's    through    England^ 

Mr. 
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B  0^0  K    Mr.  Baretti  was  informed   that  the  weekly  packet  hoat  from  Lif- 

« , — -»   bon   brings,    one   week   with   another,    more    than    fifty    ihoufand 

pounds  in  gold  to  England.  The  fum  had  probably  been  exag- 
gerated. It  would  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  is  more  than  the  Brazils  are 
fuppofed  to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  fome  years  ago  out  of  humour  with 
the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
them,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  crown, 
at  the  folicitation,  indeed,  it  is  probable,  and  in  return  for  much 
greater  favours,  defence  and  protedion,  from  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  had  been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  The  people, 
therefore,  ufiially  moft  interefted  in  celebrating  the  Portugal  trade, 
were  then  rather  difpofed  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  advantageous 
than  it  had  commonly  been  imagined.  The  far  greater  part, 
almofl:  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual  importation  of 
gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  other  European 
nations  ;  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported  into 
Great  Britain  nearly  compenfating  the  value  of  the  Britifh  goods 
fent  thither. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on  account  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a  fiill  greater  fum  than 
Mr.  Baretti  feems  to  imagine  :  this  trade  would  not,  upon  that 
account,  be  more  advantageous  than  any  other  in  which  for  the 
fame  value  fent  out,  we  received  an  equal  value  of  confumable 
goods  in  return. 

It  is  but  a  very  finall  part  of  this  importation  which,  it  can  be 
fuppofed,  is  employed  as  an  annual  addition  cither  to  the  plate  or 
to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.     The  reft  muft  all  be  fent  abroad  and 
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exchanged  for  confumable  goods  of  fome  kind   or  other.      But  If    ^  ^^,  ^  ^• 

thofe  confumable  goods  were  purchafed  diredlly  with  the  produce  of    < ^ ' 

EngUfli  indiiflry,  it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England 
than  firft  to  purchafe  with  that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  to  purchafe  with  that  gold  thofe  confumable  goods. 
A  dire£t  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  always  more  advantageous 
than  a  round-about  one  ;  and  to  bring  the  fame  value  of  foreign 
goods  to  the  home  market,  requires  a  much  fmaller  capital  in  the 
one  way  than  in  the  other.  If  a  fmaller  fliare  of  its  induftry,  there- 
fore, had  been  employed  in  producing  goods  fit  for  the  Portugal 
market,  and  a  greater  in  producing  thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets 
where  thofe  confumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the 
advantage  of  England.  To  procure  both  the  gold,  which  it  wants 
for  its  own  ufe,  and  the  confumable  goods,  would,  in  this  way, 
employ  a  much  fmaller  capital  than  at  prefent.  There  would  be  a 
fpare  capital,  therefore,  to  be  employed  for  other  purpofes,  in 
exciting  an  additional  quantity  of  induftry,  and  in  raifing  a 
greater  annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Portugal  trade, 
it  could  find  very  little  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  annual  fup- 
plies  of  gold  which  it  wants,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  plate,  or 
of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every  other  commodity,  is 
always  fomewhere  or  another  to  be  got  for  its  value  by  thofe  who 
have  that  value  to  give  for  it.  The  annual  furplus  of  gold  in  Por- 
tugal, befides,  would  ftill  be  fent  abroad,  and  though  not  carried 
away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by  fome  other  nation, 
which  would  be  glad  to  fell  it  again  for  its  price,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  Great  Britain  does  at  prefent.  In  buying  gold  of  Portu- 
gal, indeed,  we  buy  It  at  the  firft  hand  ;  whereas,  in  buying  it  of 
any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we  fhould  buy  it  at  the  fecond, 
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B  o  o  K     an(3  might  pay  fomewhat  dearer.     This  difference,  however,  would 


-'   furely  be  too  infignincant  to  deferve  the  publick  attention. 


Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  faid,  comes  from  Portugal.  With- 
other  nations  the  balance  of  trade  is  either  againft  us,  or  not  much 
in  our  favour.  But  we  fhould  remember,  that  the  more  gold 
we  import  from  one  country,  the  lefs  we  rauft  neceffarily  import 
from  all  others.  The  effectual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every 
other  commodity,  is  in  every  country  limited  to  a  certain  quan- 
tity. If  nine-tenths  of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  one  coun- 
try, there  remains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all  others. 
The  more  gold  befides  that  is  annually  imported  from  fome  parti- 
cular countries,  over  and  above  what  is  requifite  for  plate  and  for 
coin,  the  more  muft  neceffarily  be  exported  to  fome  others;  and 
the  more,  that  raoft  infignificant  objedt  of  modern  policy,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  appears  to  be  In  our  favour  with  fome  particular 
countries,  the  more  it  muft  neceffarily  appear  to  be  againft  us  with 
many  others. 


It  was  upon  this  filly  notion,  however,  that  England  could 
not  fubfift  without  the  Portugal  trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of 
the  late  war,  France  and  Spain,  without  pretending  either  offence 
or  provocation,  required  the  king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all  Bri- 
tifti  fhips  from  his  ports,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  exclufion, 
to  receive  into  them  French  or  Spanifli  garrifons.  Had  the 
king  of  Portugal  fubmitted  to  thofe  ignominious  terras  which 
his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Spain  propofed  to  him,  Britain 
would  have  been  freed  from  a  much  greater  inconveniency  than 
the  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the  burden  of  fupporting  a  very 
weak  ally,  fo  unprovided  of  every  thing  for  his  own  defence, 
that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it  been  direded  to  that 
fmgle  purpofe,  could  fcarce  perhaps  have  defended  him  for  another 
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campaign.     The  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt,   have    ^  ^^  A  P« 

occafioned  a  confiderable  embarralTinent  to   the    merchants  at  that    ' ' 

time  engaged  in  it,  who  might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a 
year  or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  method  of  employing 
their  capitals  ;  and  in  this  would  probably  have  confiftcd  all  the 
inconveniency  v>'hich  England  could  have  fuffered  from  this  notable 
piece  of  commercial  policy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  neither  for 
the  purpofe  of  plate  nor  of  coin,  but  of  foreign  trade.  A  round- 
about foreign  trade  of  confumption  can  be  carried  on  more  advan- 
tageoufly  by  means  of  thefe  metals  than  of  almoft  any  other 
goods.  As  they  are  the  univerfal  inftruments  of  commerce,  they 
are  more  readily  received  in  return  for  all  commodities  than  any 
other  goods ;  and  on  account  of  their  fmall  bulk  and  great  value, 
it  cofls  lefs  to  tranfport  them  backward  and  forwards  from  one 
place  to  another  than  almoft  any  other  fort  of  merchandize,  and 
they  lofe  lefs  of  their  value  by  being  fo  tranfported.  Of  all  the 
commodities,  therefore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  country, 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  fold  or  exchanged  again  for  fome 
other  goods  in  another,  there  are  none  fo  convenient  as  gold  and 
filver.  In  facilitating  all  the  different  round-about  foreign  trades 
of  confumption  which  are  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  confifts  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  Portugal  trade ;  and  though  it  is  not  a 
capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  confiderable  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
could  require  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
filver,  feems  evident  enough ;  and  though  we  had  no  direct  trade 
with  Portugal,  this  fmall  quantity  could  always,  fomewhere  or 
another,  be  very  eafily  got. 

Though  the  goldfmiths  trade  be  "Cery  confiderable  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  far  greater  part  of  the  new  plate  which   they  annually 
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B  0^0  K  feii^  js  made  from  other  old  plate  melted  down  ;  To  that  the  addition 
annually  made  to  the  whole  plate  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very 
great,  and  could  require  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importation. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  coin.     Nobody  imagines,  I  believe, 
that  even  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  tea 
years  together,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  to  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  gold,  was  art 
annual  addition  to  the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom.     In  a 
country  where  the  expence  of  the  coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  value  of  the  coin,  even  when  it  contains  its  full  ftandard 
weight  of  gold  and  filver,  can  never  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  thofe  metals  uncoined ;   becaufe  it  requires  only 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  perhaps  of  a  few 
weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity  of  uncoined  gold  and  filver  an 
equal  quantity  of  thofe  metals  in  coin.     But,  in  every  country,  the 
greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is  almoft  always  more  or  lefs  worn,. 
or  otherwife  degenerated  from  its  ftandard.    In  Great  Britain  it  was,- 
before  the  late  reformation,  a  good  deal  fo,  the  gold  being  more  than- 
two  per  cent,  and  the  filver  more  than  eight  per  cent,  below  its  ftand- 
ard weight.     But  if  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  containing  their 
full    ftandard   weight,    a    pound  weight   of   gold,    could   purchafe 
very  little  more  than  a  pound  weight  of  uncoined  gold,   forty-four 
guineas  and  a  half  wanting  a  part  of  their  weight  could  not  pur- 
chafe  a  pound  weight,  and  fomething  was  to  be  added  in  order  to 
make  up   the   deficiency.       The  current   price  of  gold  bullion   at 
market,  therefore,  inftcad  of  being  the  fame  with  the  mint  price,  or 
46 1.  14s.  6d.  was  then  about  47 1.  14s.  and  fometimes  about  forty- 
eight  pounds.     When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  however,  was 
in  this  degenerate  condition,  forty-four  guineas    and  a  half,  freflx 
from  the  mint,  v^rould  purchafe  no   more  goods  in  the  market  than 
any  other  ordinary  guineas,  becaufe  when  they  came  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  merchant,  being  confounded  with  other  money,  they 
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could  not  afterwards  be  diftinguifhed  without  more  trouble  than  ^  HA  P. 
the  difference  was  worth.  Like  other  guineas  they  were  worth  no 
more  than  46 1.  14s.  6d.  If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot,  how- 
ever, they  produced,  without  any  fenfible  lofs,  a  pound  weight  of 
ftandard  gold,  which  could  be  fold  at  any  time  for  between  47 1.  14  s. 
and  48  1.  either  in  gold  or  filver,  as  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  coin 
as  that  which  had  been  melted  down.  There  was  an  evident  pro- 
fit, therefore,  in  melting  down  new  coined  money,  and  it  was 
done  fo  inftantaneoufly,  that  no  precaution  of  government  could 
prevent  it.  The  operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon  this  account, 
fomewhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope ;  the  work  that  was  done  in- 
the  day  was  undone  in  the  night.  The  mint  was  employed,  not 
fo  much  in  making  daily  additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing-  the- 
very  beft  part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  gold  and  filver  to  the 
mint,  to  pay  themfelves  for  the  coinage,  it  would  add  to  the  value- 
of   thofe  metals  in,  the  fame  manner  as  the  fafhion  does  to  that, 
of   plate.      Coined  gold  and  filver  would  be  more  valuable  than, 
uncoined.     The  feignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant,  would  add  to. 
the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty ;  becaufe,  the  government 
having  every  where  the  exclufive  privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can 
come  to  market  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to  afford  it.     If 
the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed,  that  is,  if  it  was  very,  much  above 
the  real  value  of   the    labour   and   expence  requifite  for  coinage,, 
falfe  coiners,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  might  be  encouraged,  by  the 
great  difference  between  the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to- 
pour  in  fo  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might  reduce 
the  value  of  the  government  money.     In  France,  however,  though. 
the  feignorage  is  eight  per  cent,  no  fenfible  inconveniency  of  this 
kind  is  found  to  arife  from  it.     The  dangers  to  which  a  falfe  coiner 
is  every  where  expofed,  if  he  lives  in  the  country  of  which  he  coun- 
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B  0^0  K     terfelts  the  coin,   and  to  which  his  agents  or  correfpondeats   are 

> . '    expofed  if  he  Uves  in  a  foreign  country,  are  by  far  too  great  to  be 

incurred  for  the  fake  of  a  profit  of  fix  or  feven  per  cent. 

The  feignorage  In  France  ralfes  the  value  of  the  coin  higher 
than  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains. 
Thus  by  the  edia  of  January,  1726,  *  the  mint  price  of  fine  gold 
of  twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  at  feven  hundred  and  forty  llvres, 
nine  fous  and  one  denier  one-eleventh,  the  mark  of  eight  Paris 
ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  France,  making  an  allowance  for  the 
remedy  of  the  mint,  contains  twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths 
of  fine  gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.  The  mark  of 
ilandard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no  more  than  about  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-one  livres  ten  deniers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of 
ftandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis-d'ors  of  twenty-four 
livres  each,  or  into  [even  hundred  and  twenty  livres.  The  coinage, 
therefore,  increafes  the  value  of  a  mark  of  ftandard  gold  bullion, 
by  the  difference  between  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one  livres  ten 
deniers  and  feven  hundred  and  twenty  livres;  or  by  forty-eight 
livres,  nineteen  fous,  and  two  deniers. 

A  SEiGNORAGE  will,  in  many  cafes,  take  away  altogether,  and 
will,  in  all  cafes,  diminifh  the  profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin. 
This  profit  always  arlfes  from  the  difference  between  the  quan- 
tity of  bullion  which  the  common  currency  ought  to  contain,  and 
that  which  it  adually  does  contain.  If  this  difference  is  lefs  than 
the  feignorage,  there  will  be  lofs  inftead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal 
to  the  feignorage,  there  will  neither  be  profit  nor  lofs.  If  it  is 
greater  than  the  feignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  fome  profit,  but 

*  See  Diaionaire  des  Monnoies,  torn.  ii.  article  Seigneurage,  p.  489.  par  M.  Abot 
de  Baziiighen,  ConfeillerComiffaire  en  la  Cour  des  Monnoies  a  Paris. 
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lefs  than  if  there  was  no  felgnorage.     If,  before  the  late  reform-    CHAP, 
ation  of  the  gold  coin,  for  example,  there  had  been  a  feignorage 
of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a  lofs  of 
three  per   cent,  upon  the  melting  down  of  the  gold  coin.     If  the 
feignorage   had  been  two  per  cent,  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit    nor   lofs.     If  the  feignorage   had  been  one  per  cent:  there 
•would  have  been  a  profit,   but  of  one   per  cent,  only  inftead  of 
two  per  cent.     Wherever  money  is  received  by  talcj  therefore,  and 
not  by  weight,  a  feignorage  is  the  mod  effedlual  preventative  of  the 
melting  down  of  the  coin,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  its  export- 
ation.    It  is  the  beft  and  heavieft  pieces  that  are  commonly  either 
melted  down  or  exported ;  becaufe  it  is  upon  fuch  that  the  largeft. 
profits  are  made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage,  by  rendering  it 
duty-free,  was  firft  enaded,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  a. 
limited  time ;    and    afterwards    continued,    by  different  prolonga^ 
tions,    till  1769,   when  it  was  rendered  perpetual.     The  bank  of 
England,  in  order  to  replenifh  their  coffers  with  money,  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint;  and  it  was  more  for 
their  intereft,  they  probably  imagined,  that  the  coinage  fhould  be 
at  the  expence  of  the  government,  than  at  their  own.      It  was,, 
probably,  out  of  complaifance  to  this  great  company  that  the  go- 
vernment agreed  to  render  this  law  perpetual.     Should  the  cuftom 
of  weighing  gold,  however,  come  to  be  difufed,  as  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency  ;    fhould  the  gold  coin  of 
England  come  to  be  received  by  tale,  as  it  was  before   the  late  re- 
coinage,    this  great  company  may,    perhaps,    find  that  they  have 
upon  this,  as  upon  fome  other  occafions,  miftaken  their  ov/n  inte- 
reft not  a  little. 

Before  the  late  re-coinage,  when  the  gold   currency  of  Eng- 
land was  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight,  aa  there  was 
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B  O^o  K  no  feignorage,  it  was  two  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  that  quan- 
tity of  ftandard  gold  bullion  which  it  ought  to  have  contained. 
When  this  great  company,  therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  or- 
der to  have  it  coined,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it  two  per 
cent,  more  than  it  was  worth  after  the  coinage.  But  if  there  had 
been  a  feignorage  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common 
gold  currency,  though  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight, 
would  notwithftandlng  have  been  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity 
of  ftandard  gold  which  it  ought  to  have  contained;  the  value  of 
the  fafliion  compenfating  in  this  cafe  the  diminution  of  the  weight. 
They  would  indeed  have  had  the  feignorage  to  pay,  which  being 
two  per  cent,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfadion  would  have 
been  two  per  cent,  exadly  the  fame,  but  no  greater  than  it  adually 
was. 

If  the  feignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and  the  gold  cur- 
rency only  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight,  the  bank 
would  in  this  cafe  have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion;  but  as  they  would  have  had  a  feignorage  of  five  per 
cent,  to  pay  upon  the  coinage,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfac- 
tion  would,  in  the  fame  manner,  have  been  exadlly  two  per 
cent. 

If  the  feignorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent,  and  the  gold 
currency  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight,  the  bank  would 
in  this  cafe  have  loft  only  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the 
bullion  ;  but  as  they  would  likewife  have  had  a  feignorage  of  one 
per  cent,  to  pay,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfadion  would  have 
been  exadly  two  per  cent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  all  other 
cafes. 

If  there  was  a  reafonable  feignorage,  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  coin  contained  its  full  ftandard  weight,  as  it  has  done  very 
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nearly  fince  the  late  re-colnage,  whatever  the  bank  might  lofe  by  chap, 
the  feignorage,  they  would  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion; 
and  whatever  they  might  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion,  they 
would  lofe  by  the  feignorage.  They  would  neither  lofe  nor  gain, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole  tranfadion,  and  they  would  in  this,  as 
in  all  the  foregoing  cafes,  be  exadtly  in  the  fame  fituacion  as  if  there 
was  no  feignorage. 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  fo  moderate  as  not  to 
encourage  fmuggling,  the  merchant,  who  deals  in  it,  though  he 
advances,  does  not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in 
the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  laft 
purchafer  or  confumer.  But  money  is  a  commodity  with  regard 
to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but  in  or- 
der to  fell  it  again ;  and  with  regard  to  it  there  is  in  ordinary 
cafes  no  laft  purchafer  or  confumer.  When  the  tax  upon  coin- 
age, therefore,  is  fo  moderate  as  not  to  encourage  falfe  coin- 
ing, though  every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody  finally  pays  it ; 
becaufe  every  body  gets  it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the 
coin. 

A  MODERATE  fclgnorage,  therefore,  would  not  in  any  cafe 
augment  the  expence  of  the  bank,  or  of  any  other  private  per- 
fons  who  carry  their  bullion  to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined, 
and  the  want  of  a  moderate  feignorage  does  not  in  any  cafe  dimi- 
nilh  it.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  feignorage,  if  the  currency 
contains  its  full  ftandard  weight,  the  coinage  coils  nothing  to 
any  body,  and  if  it  is  {hort  of  that  weight,  the  coinage  muft 
always  coft  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which 
ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  and  that  which  actually  is  contained 
in  it. 

The   government,    therefore,    when  it  defrays  the  expence  of 

coinage,    not   only   incurs   fome   fmall    expence,     but   lofes    fome 
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BOOK  fmall  revenue  which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty ;  and  neither 
the  bank  nor  any  other  private  perfons  are  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
benefited  by  this  ufelefs  piece  of  pubhc  generofity. 


'mill 


The  diredtors  of  the  bank,  however,  would  probably  be  unwilling 
to  agree  to  the  impofition  of  a  feignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a 
fpeculation  which  promifes  them  no  gain,  but  only  pretends  to  in- 
fure  them  from  any  lofs.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  gold  coin, 
and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  received  by  weight,  they  cer- 
tainly would  gain  nothing  by  fuch  a  change.  But  if  the  cuftom 
of  weighing  the  gold  coin  fhould  ever  go  into  difufe,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  fhould  ever  fall  into  the  fame 
ftate  of  degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re-coinage, 
the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings  of  the  bank,  in  confequence 
of  the  impofition  of  a  feignorage,  would  probably  be  very  confi- 
derable.  The  bank  of  England  is  the  only  company  which  fends 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  bur- 
den of  the  annual  coinage  falls  entirely  or  almofl:  entirely  upon 
it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  the 
unavoidable  lofles  and  neceflary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it 
eould  feldom  exceed  fifty  thoufand  or  at  moft  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  But  when  the  coin  is  degraded  below  its  ftandard 
weight,  the  annual  coinage  muft,  befides  this,  fill  up  the  large 
vacuities  which  exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are  continually 
making  in  the  current  coin.  It  was  upon  this  account  that  du- 
ring the  ten  or  twelve  years  immediatly  preceding  the  late  re- 
formation of  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage  amounted  at  an 
avecage  to  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds. 
But  if  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in  the  ftate  in  which  things 
then  were,  have  put  an  efFedual  flop  to  the  bufinefs  both  of 
exportation  and  of  the  melting  pot.  The  bank,  inftead  of  lofing 
5  every 
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every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  bullion  which    CHAP, 
was   to  be  coined  into  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  lofs  of  more  than  twenty-one  thou- 
fand two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  would  not  probably  have  in- 
curred the  tenth  part  of  that  lofs. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  the  coinage  is  but  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  real 
expence  which  it  cofts  the  government,  or  the  fees  of  the  officers 
of  the  mint,  do  not  upon  ordinary  occafions,  I  am  aflured,  exceed 
the  half  of  that  fum.  The  faving  of  fo  very  fmall  a  fum,  or  even 
the  gaining  of  another  which  could  not  well  be  much  larger,  are 
objeds  too  inconfiderable,  it  may  be  thought,  to  deferve  the  fe- 
rious  attention  of  government.  But  the  faving  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  cafe  of  an  event  which  is  not 
improbable,  which  has  frequently  happened  before,  and  which 
is  very  likely  to  happen  again,  is  furely  an  obje£t  which  well  de- 
ferves  the  ferious  attention  even  of  fo  great  a  company  as  the  bank 
of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reafonlngs  and  obfervations  might  per- 
haps have  been  more  properly  placed  in  thofe  chapters  of  the  firft 
book  which  treat  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  money,  and  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of  commodities. 
But  as  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage  derives  its  origin 
from  thofe  vulgar  prejudices  v;rhich  have  been  introduced  by  the 
mercantile  fyftem ;  I  judged  it  more  proper  to  referve  them  for  this 
chapter.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  that 
fyftem  than  a  fort  of  bounty  upon  the  production  of  money,  the 
very  thing  which,  it  fuppofes,  conftitutes  the  wealth  of  every  na- 
tion. It  is  one  of  its  many  admirable  expedients  for  enriching  the 
country. 
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IV. 


CHAP.    VIL 

Of  Colonies. 

PartFirst. 

Of  the  motives  for  eflabhfloing  neiv  Colonies. 

H  E  intereft  which  occafioned  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indiesi 
was  not  ahogether  fo  plain  and  diftindt  as  that  which  direded  the 
eflabliihment  of  thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 


T 


All  the  different  ftates  of  ancient  Greece  poffeffed,  each  of 
them,  but  a  very  fmall  territory,  and  when  the  people  in  any  one 
of  them  multiplied  beyond  what  that  territory  could  eafily  main- 
tain, a  part  of  them  were  fent  in  queft  of  a  new  habitation  in 
fome  remote  and  diftant  part  of  the  world;  the  warlike  neigh- 
bours who  furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  rendering  it  difficult  for 
any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much  its  territory  at  home.  The 
colonies  of  the  Dorians  reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Siciry,  which 
in  the  times  preceding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  inhabited 
by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations  t  thofe  of  the  lonians  and 
Eolians,  the  two  other  great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Alia  Minor 
and  the  iflands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  of  which  the  inhabitants  feem 
at  that  time  to  have  been  pretty  much  in  the  fame  ftate  as  thofe  of 
Sicily  and  Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  fhe  confidered  the 
colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times  entitled  to  great  favour  and  affift- 
ance,  and  owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and  rcfpcdl,  yet  con- 
fidered it  as  an  emancipated  child  over  whom  fhe  pretended  to  claim 
no  diredl  authority  or  jurifdidiori.  The  colony  fettled  its  own 
form  of  government,  enabled  its  own  laws,  elected  its  own  magi- 
ftrates,  and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an  inde- 
pendant  ftate  which  had  no  occafton  to  wait  for  the  approbation 

or 
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or  confent  of  the  mother  city.     Nothinc;  can  be  more  plain  and    Chap. 

.        .  vif. 

diftindl  than  the  intereft  which  directed  every  fuch  eftablifhment. 

Rome,  like  moft  of  the  other  ancient  republicks,  was  originally 
founded  upon  an  Agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  publick  territory 
in  a  certain  proportion  among  the  different  citizens  who  compofed 
the  ftate.  The  courfe  of  human  affairs,  by  marriage,  by  fuccef- 
fion,  and  by  alienation,  neceffirily  deranged  this  original  divi- 
fion,  and  frequently  threw  the  lands,  which  had  been  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  of  many  different  families  into  the  polTeflion 
of  a  fingle  perfon.  To  remedy  this  diforder,  for  fuch  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  a  law  was  made,  reftridling  the  quantity  of  land 
which  any  citizen  could  poffefs  to  five  hundred  jugera,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Engllfh  acres.  This  law,  however,  though  we 
read  of  its  having  been  executed  upon  one  or  two  occafions,  was 
either  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on 
Gontinually  increafing.  The  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  had  no 
land,  and  without  it  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thofe  times  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency.  In 
the  prefent  times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no  land  of  his  own,  if  he 
has  a  little  flock,  he  may  either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he 
may  carry  on  fome  little  retail  trade ;  and  if  he  has  no  Hock,  he 
may  find  employment  either  as  a  country  labourer,  or  as  an  ar-* 
tificer.  But,  among,  the  ancient  Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich 
were  all  cultivated  by  flaves,  who  wrought  under  an  overfeer,  who 
was  likewife  a  flave  ;  fo  that  a  poor  freeman  had  little  chance 
of  being  employed  either  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.  All 
trades  and  manufadures  too,  even  the  retail  trade,  were  carried 
on  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe 
wealth,  authority,  and  prote£lion  made  it  difficult  for  a  poor  free- 
man to  maintain  the  competition  againft  them.  The  citlzenSj 
therefore,  who  had  no  land,  had  fcarce  any  other  means  of  fubfift-^- 
ence  bat  the  bounties  of   the  candidates    at  the  annual-  eledions. 
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The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  animate  the  people  againft 
the  rich  and  the  great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  antient  divifion 
of  lands,  and  reprefented  that  law  which  reftridled  this  fort  of  pri- 
vate property   as    the   fundamental  law  of  the   republick.      The 
people  became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the   rich  and  the  great, 
we  may  believe,  were  perfectly  determined  not  to  give  them  any 
part  of  theirs.     To  fatisfy  them  in  fome  meafure,  therefore,  they 
frequently  propofed  to  fend  out  a  new  colony.     But  conquering 
Rome  was,  even  upon  fuch  occafions,  under  no  neceffity  of  turn- 
ing out  her  citizens  to  feek  their  fortune,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  through 
the  wide  world,  without  knowing  where  they  were  to  fettle.     She 
alTigned  them  lands  generally  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Italy, 
where,  being  within   the  dominions  of  the  republick,  they  could 
never  form  any  independent  ftate  ;  but  were  at  befl:  but  a  fort  of 
corporation,  which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  enading  bye-laws 
for  Its  own  government,  was  at  all  times  fubjed  to  the  corredion, 
jurifdidion,    and   legiflative  authority  of  the   mother  city.      The 
fending  out  a  colony  of  this  kind,  not  only  gave  fome  fatisfadion 
to    the    people,    but   often  eftablifhed  a  fort  of  garrifon  too  in  a 
newly  conquered  province,  of  which  the  obedience   might  other- 
wife  have  been  doubtful.     A  Roman  colony,  therefore,  whether  we 
confider  the  nature  of  the  eftablilhment  itfelf,  or  the  motives  for 
making  it,  was  altogether  different  from  a  Greek  one.     The  words 
accordingly,  which  in  the  original  languages  denote  thofe  different 
eftablifliments,  have   very   different   meanings.      The   Latin   word 
fColon'ia)  fignifies   fimply  a  plantation.     The  Greek  word  [xTrcmx) 
on  the  contrary,  fignifies  a  feparation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from 
home,  a  going  out  of  the  houie.     But,  though  the  Roman  colonies 
were  in  many   refpcds  different  from  the  Greek  ones,  the  interefl 
which  prompted  to  eftablifh  them  was   equally   plain  and  diflind. 
BoA  inftitutions  derived  their  origin  either  from  irrefiftible  neceffity, 
or  from  clear  and  evident  utility. 
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The  eflabliihrnent  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  and  the  ^  ^  '^  P- 
Weft  Indies  arofe  from  no  ncceflity :  and  though  the  utility  which 
has  refulted  from  them  has  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether  fo 
clear  and  evident.  It  was  not  underftood  at  their  firft  eftablifh- 
ment,  and  was  not  the  motive  either  of  that  eftablifhment  or  of 
the  difcoveries  which  gave  occafion  to  it,  and  the  nature,  extent, 
and  limits  of  that  utility  are  not,  perhaps,  well  underftood  at  this 
day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
carried  on  a  very  advantageous  commerce,  in  fpiceries,  and  other 
Eaft  India  goods,  which  they  diftributed  among  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  They  purchafed  them  chiefly  in  Egypt,  at  that  time  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Mammeluks,  the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  of 
whom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies;  and  this  union  of  intereft, 
affifted  by  the  money  of  Venice,  formed  fuch  a  connection  as  gave 
the  Venetians  almoft  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the  avidity  of  the 
Portuguefe.  They  had  been  endeavouring,  during ,  the  courfe  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  to  find  out  by  fea  a  way  to  the  countries  from 
which  the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and  gold  duft  acrofs  the  De- 
fart.  They  difcovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the 
Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that  of  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela,  and,,  finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  had  long  wiihed  to  Ihare  in  the  profitable  traffick  of  the  Vene- 
tians, and  this  laft  difcovery  opened  to  them  a  probable  profped  of 
doing  fo.  In  1497,  Vafco  de  Gama  failed  from  the  port  of  Lifbon 
with  a  fleet  of  four  fhips,  and,  after  a  navigation  of  eleven  months, 
arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  Indoftan,  and  thus  completed  a  courfe  of 
difcoveries  which  had  been  purfued  with  great  fteadiuefs,  and  with 
very  little  interruption,  for  near  a  century  together. 

Some 
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SoiiE  years  before  this,  while  the  expedations  of  Europe  were 
in   fufpence  about  the  projeds  of  the  Portuguefe,    of  which  the 
fuccefs  appeared  yet  to  be  doubtful,    a  Genoefe  pilot  formed  the 
yet  more  daring  projedl  of  faihng  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  weft. 
The  fituation  of  thofe  countries  was  at  that  time  very  imperfectly 
known  in  Europe.      The  few  European  travellers  who  had  been 
there  had  magnified  the  diftance  ;  perhaps  through  fimplicity  and 
ignorance,  what  was  really  very  great  appearing  almoft  infinite  to 
thofe  who  could   not  meafijre  it ;  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to  increafe 
fomewhat  more  the  marvellous  of  their  own  adventures  in  vifiting 
regions  fo  immenfely  remote  from  Europe.     The  longer  the  way 
was  by  the  Eaft,  Columbus   very  juftly  concluded,  the  fhorter  it 
would  be  by  the  Weft.     He  propofed,   therefore,  to  take  that  way, 
as  both  the  fhorteft  and  the  Cureft,  and   he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
convince  Ifabella  of  Caftile  of  the  probability  of  his  projedl.     He 
failed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Auguft  1492,  near  five  years  be- 
fore the  expedition  of  Vafco  de  Gama  fet  out  from  Portugal,   and, 
after  a  voyage  of  between   two  and  three  months,  difcovered  firft 
fome  of  the  fmall  Bahama  or  Lucayan  iflands,  and  afterwards  the 
great  ifland  of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  difcovered,  either  in  this  or 
in  any  of  his  fubfequent  voyages,  had  no  refemblance  to  thofe 
which  he  had  ^one  in  queft  of.  Inftead  of  the  wealth,  cultiva- 
tion, and  populoufnefs  of  China  and  Indoftan,  he  found,  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new  world  which  he 
ever  vifited,  nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  uncul- 
tivated, and  inhabited  only  by  fome  tribes  of  naked  and  miferable 
favages.  He  was  not  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  'that  they 
were  not  the  fame  with  fome  of  the  countries  defcrlbed  by  Marco 
Polo,  the  firft  European  who  had  vifited,  or  at  leaft  had  left  be- 
hind him,  any  defcription  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies  j  and  a  very 
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flieht  refemblance,  fuch  as  that  which  he  found  between  the  name    chap. 

.  .     .  .  vir. 

of  Cibao,  a  mountain  in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  men- 
tioned by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  fufficient  to  make  him  return  to 
this  favourite  prepofTeflion,  though  contrary  to  the  cleareft  evidence. 
In  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  he  called  the  countries 
which  he  had  difcovered  the  Indies.  He  entertained  no  doubt  but 
that  they  were  the  extremity  of  thofe  which  had  been  defcribed  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  that  they  were  not  very  diftant  from  the  Ganges, 
or  from  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered  by  Alexander. 
Even  when  at  laft  convinced  that  they  were  different,  he  ftill  flat- 
tered hlmfelf  that  thofe  rich  countries  were  at  no  great  diftance,  and, 
in  a  fubfequent  voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  queft  of  them  along 
the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  the  ifthmus  of  Darien. 

In  confequence  of  this  miftake  of  Columbus,  the  name  of  the 
Indies  has  ftuck  to  thofe  unfortunate  countries  ever  fmce ;  and 
when  it  was  at  laft  clearly  difcovered  that  the  new  were  altogether 
different  from  the  old  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the  Weft,  in 
contradiftin£tion  to  the  latter,  which  were  called  the  Eaft  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  that  the  coun- 
tries which  he  had  difcovered,  whatever  they  were,  fhould  be  repre- 
fented  to  the  court  of  Spain  as  of  very  great  confequence  ;  and,  in 
what  conftitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  produdions  of  the  foil,  there  was  at  that  time  nothing 
which  could  well  juftify  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  them. 

The  Corl,  fomething  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit,  and  fuppofed 
by  Mr.  BufFon  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the 
largeft  viviparous  quadruped  in  St.  Domingo.  This  fpecies  feems 
never  ,to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the 
Spaniards  are  laid  to  have  long  ago  almoft  entirely  extirpated  it,  as 
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Thefe,  however» 


B  o^o  K    well  as  fome  other  tribes  of  a  ftiU  fmaller  fize. 

together  with  a  pretty  large  lizard,  called  the  Ivana  or  Iguana,' 
conflituted  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food  which  the  land 
afforded. 


The  vegetable  food  of  the  Inhabitants,  though  from  their  want 
of  induftry  not  very  abundant,  was  not  altogether  fo  fcanty.  It 
confifted  in  Indian  corn,  yams,  potatoes,  bananes,  &c.  plants 
which  were  then  altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which  have 
never  fince  been  very  much  eHeemed  in  it,  or  fuppofed  to  yield  a 
fuflenance  equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  the  common  forts  of 
grain  and  pulfe,  which  have  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the 
world  time  out  of  mind. 

The  cotton  plant  indeed  afforded  the  material  of  a  very  Im- 
portant manufaaure,  and  was  at  that  time  to  Europeans  un- 
doubtedly the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  vegetable  produdions  of 
thofe  iflands.  But  though  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
muflins  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  Baft  Indies  were  much 
efleemed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the  cotton  manufadlure  itfelf 
was  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  produdion  there- 
fore, could  not  at  that  time  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  be 
of  very  great  confequence. 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  vegetables  of  the 
newly  dlfcovered  countries,  which  could  juflify  a  very  advantageous 
reprefentation  of  them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their 
minerals;  and  in  the  richnefs  of  the  produdions  of  this  third 
kingdom,  he  flattered  himfelf,  he  had  found  a  full  compenfation 
for  the  infignificancy  of  thofe  of  the  other  two.  The  little 
bits  of  gold  with  which  the  inhabitants  ornamented  their  drefs> 
and  which,  he  was  informed,  they  frequently  found  In  the  rivu- 
lets and  torrents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  fufficient  to 
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fatisfy  him  that  thofe  mountains  abounded  with  the  richeft  gold  CHAP, 
mines.  St.  Domingo,  therefore,  was  reprefented  as  a  country- 
abounding  with  gold,  and,  upon  that  account  (according  to  the 
prejudices  not  only  of  the  prefent  times,  but  of  thofe  times), 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom 
of  Spain.  When  Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  firft  voyage, 
was  introduced  with  a  fort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  fovereigns 
of  Caftlle  and  Arragon,  the  principal  produdiions  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  had  difcovered  were  carried  in  folemn  procefTion 
before  him.  The  only  valuable  part  of  them  confided  in  fome 
little  fillets,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in  fome 
bales  of  cotton.  The  reft  were  mere  objeds  of  vulgar  wonder 
and  curiofity ;  fome  reeds  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fome  birds  of 
a  very  beautiful  plumage,  and  fome  fluffed  fkins  of  the  huge 
alligator  and  manati ;  all  of  which  were  preceded  by  fix  or  feven 
of  the  wretched  natives,  whofe  fingular  colour  and  appearance  added 
greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  fhew. 

In  confequence  of  the  reprefentatlons  of  Columbus,  the  coun- 
cil of  Caftile  determined  to  take  pofleflion  of  countries  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  plainly  incapable  of  defending  themfelves. 
The  pious  purpofe  of  converting  them  to  Chriftianity  fanftified  the 
injuflice  of  the  projedt.  But  the  hope  of  finding  treafures  of  gold 
there,  was  the  fole  motive  which  prompted  to  undertake  it;  and  to 
give  this  motive  the  greater  weight,  it  was  propofed  by  Columbus 
that  the  half  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  that  fhould  be  found  there 
fhould  belong  to  the  crown.  This  propofal  was  approved  of  by  the 
council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  far  greater  part  of  the  gold, 
which  the  firft  adventurers  imported  into  Europe,  was  got  by  fo 
very  eafy  a  method  as  the  plundering  of  the  defcncelefs  natives, 
it  was  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  pay  even  this  heavy  tax.     But 
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^  ^v°  ^^  wtien  the  natives  were  once  fairly  ftript  of  all  that  they  had, 
*— V — J  which,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  countries  difcovered 
by  Columbus,  was  done  completely  in  fix  or  eight  years,  and 
when  In  order  to  find  more  it  had  become  neceflary  to  dig  for 
it  in  the  mines,  there  was  no  longer  any  poffibility  of  paying 
this  tax.  The  rigorous  exadion  of  it,  accordingly,  firft  occa- 
fioned,  it  is  faid,  the  total  abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  have  never  been  wrought  fince.  It  was  foon  re- 
duced therefore  to  a  third  ;  then  to  a  fifth ;  afterwards  to  a  tenth, 
and  at  laft  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  gold 
mines.  The  tax  upon  filver  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  fifth 
of  the  grofs  produce.  It  was  reduced  to  a  tenth  only  in  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  century.  But  the  firft  adventurers  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  interefted  about  filver.  Nothmg  lefs  precious  than 
gold  feemed  worthy  of  their  attention. 

All  the  other  enterprizes  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world, 
fubfequent  to  thofe  of  Columbus,  feem  to  have  been  prompted  by 
the  fame  motive.  It  was  the  facred  thirft  of  gold  that  carried 
Oieda,  Nicuefla,  and  Vafco  Nugnes  de  Balboa,  to  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien,  that  carried  Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Piz- 
zarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  thofe  adventurers  arrived  upon 
any  unknown  coaft,  their  firft  enquiry  was  always  if  there  was 
any  gold  to  be  found  there;  and  according  to  the  information  which 
they  receive;d  concerning  this  particular,  they  determined  either  to 
quit  the  country  or  to  fettle  in  it. 

Of  all  thofe  expenfive  and  uncertain  projeds,  however,  which 
bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who 
engage  in  them,  there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfedly  ruin- 
ous than  the  fearch  after  new  filver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps 
the  moft  difiidvantageous  lottery  in  the  world,  or  the  one  in  which 
the  gain  of  thofe  who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  Icaft  proportioa 
to  the  lofs  of  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks  :   for  though  the  prizes 
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are  few  and  the  blanks  many,  the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is     CHAP. 

vu. 
the  whole  fortune  of  a  very  rich  man.     Projedts  of  mining,    in- 

ftead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  commonly  abforb  both  capital  and 
profit.  They  are  the  projeds,  therefore,  to  which  of  all  others 
a  prudent,  law-giver,  who  defired  to  increafe  the  capital  of  his 
nation,  would  leaft  chufe  to  give  any  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment, or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  fhare  of  that  capital 
than  what  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such  in  reality 
is  the  abfurd  confidence  which  almoft  all  men  have  in  their  own 
good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the  leaft  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs,  too  great  a  fhare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own 
accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon  and  experience  con- 
cerning fuch  projecfls  has  always  been  extremely  unfavourable, 
that  of  human  avidity  has  commonly  been  quite  otherwife.  The 
fame  paflion  which  has  fuggefted  to  fo  many  people  the  abfurd 
idea  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  has  fuggefted  to  others  the  equally 
abfurd  one  of  immenfe  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  They  did 
not  confider  that  the  value  of  thofe  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  arifen  chiefly  from  their  fcarcity,  and  that  their  fcarcity 
has  arifen  from  the  very  fmall  quantities  of  them  which  nature 
has  any  where  depofited  in  one  place,  from  the  hard  and  intract- 
able fubftances  with  which  fhe  has  almoft  every  where  furrounded. 
thofe  fmall  quantities,  and  confequently  from  the  labour  and  ex.- 
pence  which  are  every  where  neceftary  in  order  to  penetrate  to 
and  get  at  them.  They  flattered  themfelves  that  veins  of  thofe 
metals  might  in  many  places  be  found  as  large  and  as  abundant 
as  thofe  which  are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin* 
or  iron.  The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  concerning  the  golden 
city  and  country  of  Eldorado,  may  fatisfy  us,   that  even  wife  men 
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0^0  K  are  not  always  exempt  from  fuch  ftrange  delufions.  More  than  a 
■  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great  man,  the  Jefuit  Gumila 
was  ftill  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and 
expreffed  with  great  warmth,  and  I  dare  to  fay,  with  great  fin- 
cerity,  how  happy  he  fhoiild  be  to  carry  the  light  of  the  gofpel 
to  a  people  who  could  fo  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  their  mif- 
fionary. 

In  the  countries  firfl:  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  no  gold  or 
filver  mines  are  at  prefent  known  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  worth 
the  working.  The  quantities  of  thofe  metals  which  the  firft  ad- 
venturers are  faid  to  have  found  there,  had  probably  been  very 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  were 
wrought  immediately  after  the  firft  difcovery.  What  thofe  adven- 
turers were  reported  to  have  found,  however,  was  fufficient  to 
inflame  the  avidity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who 
failed  to  America  expeded  to  find  an  Eldorado.  Fortune  too  did 
upon  this  what  fhe  has  done  upon  very  few  other  occafions.  She 
realized  in  fome  meafure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries, 
and  in  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (of  which 
the  one  happened  about  thirty,  the  other  about  forty  years  after 
the  firft  expedition  of  Columbus)  fhe  prefented  them  with  fome- 
thing  not  very  unlike  that  profufion  of  the  precious  metals  which 
they  fought  for. 

A  PROJECT  of  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  therefore,  gave 
occafion  to  the  firft  difcovery -of  the  Weft.  A  projed  of  con- 
queft gave  occafion  to  all  the  eftablifhments  of  the  Spaniards  in 
thofe  newly  difcovered  countries.  The  motive  which  excited  them 
to  this  conqueft  was  a  projedt  of  gold  and  filver  mines  ;  and  a 
courfe  of  accidents,  which  no  human  ivifdom  could  forefee,  ren- 
<Jered  this  projed  much  more  fuccefbful  than  the  undertakers  had 
any  reafonable  grounds  for  expecting. 
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The  firfl  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who 
attempted  to  make  fettlements  in  America,  were  animated  by  the 
like  chimerical  views  ;  but  they  were  not  equally  fiiccefsful.  It  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  firfl;  fettlement  of  the  Brazils, 
before  any  filver,  gold,  or  diamond  mines  were  difcovercd  there. 
In  the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  colonies,  none  have 
ever  yet  been  difcovered ;  at  leafl:  none  that  are  at  prefent  fuppofed 
to  be  worth  the  working.  The  firft  Englifh  fettlers  in  North 
America,  however,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  which 
fliould  be  found  there  to  the  king,  as  a  motive  for  granting  them 
their  patents.  In  the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  &c. 
this  fifth  was  accordingly  referved  to  the  crown.  To  the  expectation 
of  finding  gold  and  filver  mines,  thofe  firfl:  fettlers  too  joined  that  of 
difcovering  a  north  wefl:  pafl!age  to  the  Eafl:  Indies.  They  have 
hitherto  been  difappointed  in  both. 

Pa  r  t    Second. 
Caiifes  of  the  profperity   of  neiv  Colonies, 

T^HE  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes  pofleflion,  either 
of  a  waft:e  country,  or  of  one  fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  na- 
tives eafily  give  place  to  the  new  fettlers,  advances  more  rapidly  ta 
wealth  and  greatnefs  than  any  other  human  fociety. 

The  colonifts  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  of  other  ufeful  arts,  fuperior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own 
accord  in  the  courfe  of  many  centuries  among  favage  and  barbarous 
nations.  They  carry  out  with  them  too  the  habit  of  fubordination^ 
fome  notion  of  the  regular  government  which  takes  place  in  their 
own  country,  of  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  fupport  it,  and  of  a  re- 
gular adminiftration  of  juftice;  and  they  naturally  eftablifli  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  new  fettlement.     But  among  favage 
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and   barbarous   nations,    the   natural  progrefs  of  law  and  govern- 
ment is  ftill  flower  than  the  natural  progrefs  of  arts,   after  law  and 
government  have  been  fo  far  eftablifhed,  as  is  neceffary  for  their 
protedion.     Every  colonift  gets  more  land  than  he  can  poffibly  cul- 
tivate.    He  has  no  rent,  and  fcarce  any  taxes  to  pay.     No  landlord 
fhares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the  Ihare  of  the  fovereign  is 
commonly  but  a  trifle.     He  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as 
poflible  a  produce,  which   is  thus  to  be  almoft  entirely  his  own. 
But  his  land  is  commonly  fo  extenflve,  that  with  all  his  own  in- 
duftry,  and  with  all  the  induftry  of  other  people  whom  he  can  get 
to  employ,  he  can   feldom  make  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what 
it  is  capable  of  producing.     He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  colled  la- 
bourers from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them  with  the  moft  liberal 
wages.     But  thofe  liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheap- 
nefs  of  land,  foon  make  thofe  labourers  leave  him  in  order  to  be- 
come landlords   themfelves,  and   to  reward,    with  equal  liberality, 
other  labourers,  who  foon  leave  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that  they 
left   their   firft   mafter.     The  liberal   reward  of  labour  encourages 
marriage.     The  children,   during  the  tender  years  of  infancy,  are 
well  fed  and  properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  they  are  grown  up, 
the  value  of   their    labour   greatly   over-^ays    their   maintenance! 
When  arrived  at  maturity,  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low 
price  of  land,  enable  them  to  eftablifli  themfelves  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 


In  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages,  and  the  two 
fupenor  orders  of  people  opprefs  the  inferior  one.  But  in  new  co- 
lonies the  mtereft  of  the  two  fuperior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat 
the  inferior  one  with  more  generofity  and  humanity;  at  leaft,  where 
that  inferior  one  is  not  in  a  flate  of  flavery.  WaRe  lands,  of  the 
greateft  natural  fertility,  are  to  be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  increafe  of 
revenue  which  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  undertaker,  ex- 
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peds  from  their  improvement,  conftitutes  his  profit;  which  in  thefe  CHAP, 
circumftances  is  commonly  very  great.  But  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  land;  and  the  difproportion  between  the  great 
extent  of  the  land  and  the  fmall  number  of  the  people,  which  com- 
*  monly  takes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  get 
this  labour.  He  does  not,  therefore,  difpute  about  wages,  but  is 
willing  to  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages  of  labour 
encourage  population.  The  cheapnefs  and  plenty  of  good  land 
encourage  improvement,  and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay  thofe  high 
wages.  In  thofe  wages  confifts  almoft  the  whole  price  of  the  land ; 
and  though  they  are  high,  confidered  as  the  wages  of  labour,  they 
are  low,  confidered  as  the  price  of  what  is  fo  very  valuable.  What 
encourages  the  progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  encourages 
that  of  real  wealth  and  greatnefs. 

The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  antient  Greek  colonies  towards 
wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  accordingly  to  have  been  very  rapid. 
In  the  courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  feveral  of  them  appear  to  have 
rivalled  and  even  to  have  furpaffed  their  mother  cities.  Syracufe 
and  Aggrigentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  Ephe- 
'  fus  and  Miletus  in  Leffer  Afia,  appear  by  all  accounts  to  have  been 
at  leaft  equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of  antient  Greece.  Though  po- 
fterior  in  their  eftablifliment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refinement,  philo- 
fophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence  feem  to  have  been  cultivated  as  early, 
and  to  have  been  improved  as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
mother  country.  The  fchools  of  the  two  oldeft  Greek  philofo- 
phers,  thofe  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  were  eftablifhed,  it  is  re- 
markable, not  in  antient  Greece,  but  the  one  in  an  Afiatick,  the 
other  in  an  Italian  colony.  All  thofe  colonies  had  eftablifhed  them- 
felves  in  countries  inhabited  by  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
eafily  gave  place  to  the  new  fettlers.  They  had  plenty  of  good  land, 
Vol.  II.  Y  and 
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Book  and  as  they  were  altogether  independent  of  the  mother  city,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  way  that  they 
judged  was  mofl:  fuitable  to  their  own  intereft. 

The  hlftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means  fo  brilliant. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  fuch  as  Florence,  have  in  the  courfe  of 
many  ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown  up  to  be 
confiderable  ftates.  But  the  progrefs  of  no  one  of  them  feems  ever 
to  have  been  very  rapid.  They  were  all  eftablifhed  in  conquered 
provinces,  which  in  moft  cafes  had  been  fully  inhabited  before.  The 
quantity  of  land  affigned  to  each  colonift  was  feldom  very  confider- 
able, and  as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they  were  not  always 
at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  way  that  they  judged 
was  moft  fuitable  to  their  own  intereft. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  colonies  eftabliftied  m 
America  and  the  Weft  Indies  refemble,  and  even  greatly  furpafs 
thofe  of  ancient  Greece.  In  their  dependency  upon  the  mother  ftate, 
they  refemble  thofe  of  antient  Rome;  but  their  great  diftance  from 
Europe  has  in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  lefs  the  effeds  of  this 
dependency.  Their  fituation  has  placed  them  lefs  in  the  view  and 
lefs  in  the  power  of  their  mother  country.  In  purfuing  their  in- 
tereft their  own  way,  their  conduct  has,  upon  many  occafions, 
been  over-looked,  either  becaufe  not  known  or  not  underftood  in 
Europe ;  and  upon  fome  occafions  it  has  been  fairly  fuffered 
and  fubmitted  to,  becaufe  their  diftance  rendered  it  difficult  to  re- 
ftrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and  arbitrary  government  of  Spain  has, 
upon  many  occafions,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  foften  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  for  the  government  of  her  colonies,  for  fear 
of  a  general  infurre(flion.  The  progrefs  of  all  the  European  co- 
lonies in  wealth,  population,   and   improvement,   has   accordingly 
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The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  fhare  of  the  gold  and  filver,  derived 
fome  revenue  from  its  colonies,  from  the  moment  of  their  firft  efta- 
blifhment.     It  was  a  revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  human 
avidity  the  mofl  extravagant  expe£tations  of   flill    greater   riches. 
The  Spanifla  colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  their  firft  efta- 
blifliment,  attradled  very  much  the  attention  of  their  mother  coun- 
try ;  while  thofe  of  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a   long 
time  in  a  great  mcafure  negleded.     The  former  did  not,  perhaps, 
thrive  the  better  in  confequence  of  this  attention  ;  nor  the  latter  the 
worfe  in  confequence  of  this  negle£t.     In  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  country  which  they  in  fome  meafure  poffefs,  the  Spanifh  co- 
lonies are  confidered  as  lefs  populous  and  thriving  than  thofe  of 
almoft  any  other  European  nation.     The  progrefs  even  of  the  Spa- 
nifh colonies,  however,  in  population  and  improvement,  has  cer- 
tainly been  very  rapid  and  very  great.     The  city  of  Lima,  founded 
fince  the   conquefl:,  is    reprefented   by   Ulloa,    as  containing  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants   near  thirty  years  ago.      Qmto,    which  had 
been  but  a  miferable  hamlet  of  Indians,   is  reprefented  by  the  fame 
author  as  in  his  time  equally  populous.      Gemelli  Carreri,  a  pre- 
tended traveller,  it  is    faid,   indeed,    but   who  feems   every  where 
to  have  written  upon  extreme  good  information,  reprefents  the  city 
of  Mexico  as  containing  a  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants ;  a  num- 
ber which,  in  fpite  of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spanifh  writers, 
is,  probably,  more  than  five  times  greater  than  what  it  contained 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma.     Thefe  numbers  exceed  greatly  thofe  of 
Bofton,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three  greateft  cities  of  the 
Englifh  colonies.     Before  the  conqueft  of  the  Spaniards  there  were 
no  cattle  fit  for  draught,  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.     The  lama  was 
their  only  beaft  of  burden,  and  its  flrength  feems  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  inferior  to  that  of  a  common  afs.     The  plough  was  un- 
knovpn  among  them.     They  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron.    They 
had  no  coined  money,  nor  any  eflablilhed  inftrument  of  commerce 
of  any  kind.     Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter.     A  fort 
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B  0^0  K  of  wooden  fpade  was  their  principal  inftrument  of  agriculture. 
Sharp  ftones  ferved  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with ;  fifli 
bones  and  the  hard  finews  of  certain  animals  ferved  them  for  needles 
to  few  with  ;  and  thefe  feem  to  have  been  their  principal  inftru- 
inents  of  trade.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  it  feems  impoffible,  that 
either  of  thofe  empires  could  have  been  fo  much  improved  or  fo  well 
cultivated  as  at  prefent,  when  they  are  plentifully  furnifhed  with  all 
forts  of  European  cattle,  and  when  the  ufe  of  iron,  of  the  plough, 
and  of  many  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among  them. 
But  the  populoufnefs  of  every  country  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  its  improvement  and  cultivation.  In  fpite  of  the  cruel 
deftrudion  of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conqueft,  thefe  two 
great  empires  are,  probably,  more  populous  now  than  they  ever 
were  before  :  and  the  people  are  furely  very  different ;  for  we  muft 
acknowledge,  I  apprehend,  that  the  Spanifh  Creoles  are  in  many  re- 
fpeds  fuperior  to  the  antient  Indians. 

After  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of  the  Portugueze 
in  Brazil  is  the  oldeft  of  any  European  nation  in  America. '  But  as 
for  a  long  time  after  the  firft  difcovery,  neither  gold  nor  filver  mines 
were  found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded,  upon  that  account,  little  or 
no  revenue  to  the  crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  gre^t  meafure 
negleded;  and  during  this  flate  of  negled,  it  grew  up  to  be  a  great 
and  powerful  colony.  While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who  got  poffelFion  of 
{even  of  the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided.  They 
expeded  foon  to  conquer  the  other  feven,  when  Portugal  recovered 
its  independency  by  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Braganza  to  the 
throne.  The  Dutch  then,  as  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  became 
friends  to  the  Portugueze,  who  were  likewife  the  enemies  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  agreed,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil, 
which  they  had  not  conquered,  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  agreed 
to  leave  that  part  which  they  had  conquered  to  them,  as  a  matter 
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not  worth  difputlng  about  with  fuch  good  allies.  But  the  Dutch  chap. 
government  foon  began  to  opprefs  the  Portugueze  colonifts,  who, 
inftead  of  amufing  themfelves  with  complaints,  took  arms  againft 
their  new  mafters,  and  by  their  own  valour  and  refolution,  with  the 
connivance,  indeed,  but  without  any  avowed  affiftance  from  the 
mother  country,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
finding  it  impoffible  to  keep  any  part  of  the  country  to  themfelves, 
were  contented  that  it  fliould  be  entirely  reftored  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are  faid  to  be  more  than  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  people,  either  Portugueze  or  defcended  from  Portu- 
gueze, Creoles,  mulattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between  Portugueze  and 
Brazilians.  No  one  colony  in  America  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fo 
great  a  number  of  people  of  European  extradion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval 
powers  upon  the  ocean ;  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleets  had  fcarce  ever  failed  be- 
yond the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  the  firft . 
difcovery,  claimed  all  America  as  their  own  ;  and  though  they  could 
not  hinder  fo  great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fettling 
in  Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their  name,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  afraid  to  eftablifli 
themfelves  in  any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.  The  French, 
who  attempted  to  fettle  in  Florida,  were  all  murdered  by  the  Spa- 
niards. But  the  declenfion  of  the  naval  power  of  this  latter  hation, 
in  confequence  of  the  defeat  or  mifcarriage  of,  what  they  called,  their 
Invincible  Armada,  which  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  obftrudl  any  longer  the  fettle- 
ments  of  the  other  European  nations.  In  the  courfe  of  the  {even- 
teenth  century,  therefore,  the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  and' 
Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who  had  any  ports  upon   the  ocean, 

attempted  to  make  fome  feitlements  in  the  new  world. 
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The  Swedes  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  New  Jerfey ;  and  the  number 
J  of  Swedifli  families  ftill  to  be  found  there,  fufficiently  demonflrates," 
that  this  colony  was  very  likely  to  profper,  had  it  been  proteded 
by  the  mother  country.  But  being  negleded  by  Sweden,  it  wasfoon 
fwallowed  up  by  tne  Dutch  colony  of  New  York,  which  again,  in 
i(5;4,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Engliih. 

The  fmall  ifiands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz  are  the  only 
countries  in  the  new  world  that  have  ever  been  pofTeffed  by  the 
Danes.     Thefe  little  fettlements  too  were  under  the  government  of 
an  exclufive  company,  which  had  the  fole  right,  both  of  purchafing 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonifts,  and  of  fupplying  them  with 
fuch  goods  of  other  countries  as  they  wanted,  and  which,  therefore, 
both  in  its  purchafes  and  fales,  had  not  only  the  power  of  opprefling 
them,  but  the  greatefl;  temptation  to  do  fo.     The  government  of  an 
exclufive  company  of  merchants,  is,  perhaps,  the  worft  of  all  go- 
vernments for  any  country  whatever.     It  was  not,  however,  able  to 
flop  altogether  the  progrefs  of  thefe  colonies,  though  it  rendered  It 
more  flow  and  languid.     The  late  king  of  Denmark  diflblved  this 
company,  and  fmce  that  time  the  profperity  of  thefe  colonies  has 
been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Weft,  as  w^ell  as  thofe  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  were  originally  put  under  the  government  of  an  exclufive 
company.  The  progrefs  of  fome  of  them,  therefore,  though  it  has 
been  confiderabie,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  almoft  any  country 
that  has  been  long  peopled  and  eftabliflaed,  has  been  languid  and 
flow  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new  colonies. 
The  colony  of  Surinam,  though  very  confiderabie,  is  ftill  inferior 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  other  European  na- 
tions. The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now  divided  into  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  would  probably  have  foon  be- 
come confiderabie  too,  even  though  it  had  remained  under  the  go- 
vernment 
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Ternment  of  the  Dutch.     The  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  good  land     ^  H  A  P, 

V  A  I  • 

are  fuch  powerful  caufes  of  profperity,  that  the  very  worft  govern- 
ment is  fcarce  capable  of  checkhig  altogether  the  efficacy  of  their 
operation.  The  great  diflance  too  from  the  mother  coyntry  would 
enable  the  colonifts  to  evade  more  or  lefs  by  fmuggling  the  monopoly 
which  the  company  enjoyed  againft  them.  At  prefent  the  company 
allows  all  Dutch  fliips  to  trade  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for  a  licence  j  and  only 
referves  to  itfelf  exclufively  the  dired:  trade  from  Africa  to  America, 
which  confifts  almoft  entirely  in  the  flave  trade.  This  relaxation  in 
the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  company,  is  probably  the  principal 
caufe  of  that  degree  of  profperity  which  that  colony  at  prefent  en- 
joys. Curafoa  and  Euftatia,  the  two  principal  iflands  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  are  free  ports  open  to  the  fhips  of  all  nations  ;  and  this 
freedom,  in  the  midft  of  better  colonies  whofe  ports  are  open  to 
thofe  of  one  nation  only,  has  been  the  great  caufe  of  the  profperity 
of  thofe  two  barren  iflands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  laft  century,  and  fome  part  of  the  prefent,  under  the  government 
of  an  exclufive  company.  Under  fo  unfavourable  an  adminiftration 
its  progrefs  was  neceflarily  very  flow  in  comparifon  with  that  of  other 
new  colonies ;  but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when  this  company 
was  diffblved  after  the  fall  of  what  is  called  the  Miffiffipi  fcheme. 
When  the  Englifh  got  polTeffion  of  this  country,  they  found  in  it 
near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  father  Charlevoix  had 
afligned  to  it  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  before.  That  jefuit 
had  travelled  over  the  whole  country,  and  had  no  inclination  to  re- 
prefent  it  as  lefs  confiderable  than.it  really  was. 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  eftabliflaed  by  pirates 
and  free-booters,  who,  for  a  long  time,  neither  required  the  pro- 
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B  o  o  K  te£lion,  nor  acknowledged  the  authority  of  France ;  and  when  that 
race  of  banditti  became  fo  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge  this  au- 
thority, it  was  for  a  long  time  necelTary  to  exercrfe  it  with  very 
great  gentlenefs.  During  this  period  the  population  and  improve- 
ment of  this  colony  increafed  very  fall.  Even  the  oppreflion  of  the 
exclufive  company,  to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubjedled,  with 
all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though  it  no  doubt  retarded,  had 
not  been  able  to  flop  its  progrefs  altogether.  The  courfe  of  its  pro- 
fperity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  relieved  from  that  oppreflion.  It  is 
now  the  moft  important  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  its  produce  is  faid  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  the  Englilli 
fugar  colonies  put  together.  The  other  fugar  colonies  of  France  are 
in  general  all  very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  progrefs  has  been  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  Englifli  in  North  An^srica. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
their  own  way,  feem  to  be  the  two  great  caufes  of  the  profperity 
of  all  new  colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  Englifli  colonies  of  North  Ame- 
rica, though,  no  doubt,  very  abundantly  provided,  are,  however 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  and  not  fuperior 
to  fome  of  thofe  poflTeffed  by  the  French  before  the  late  war.  But  the 
political  inftitutions  of  the  Englifli  colonies  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  this  land,  than  thofe  of 
any  of  the  other  three  nations. 

First,  the  engroflTmg  of  uncultivated  land,  though  it  has  by  no< 
means  been  prevented  altogether,  has  been  more  reftrained  in  the 
Englifli  colonies  than  in  any  other.     The  colony  law  which  im- 
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pofes  upon  every  proprietor  the  obiigation  of  improvlnfr  and  cultl-    CHAP. 

vu 
vating,  within  a  limited  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands,  and    < .— '  " 

which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  declares  thofe  negledtcd  lands  grantable  to 

any  other  perfon  ;  though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  ftridly- 

executed,  has,  however,  had  fome  effedl. 

^  Secondly,  in  Penfylvania,  there  is  no  right  of  primogeniture, 
and  lands,  like  moveables,  are  divided  equally  among  all  the  chil-  '' -^ot-syo -a  tiJf  oLd^. 
dren  of  the  family.  ^  In  three  of  the  provinces  of  New  England 
the  oldeft  has  only  a  double  fliare,  as  in  the  Mofaical  law.  *■  Though 
in  thofe  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  quantity  of  land  fliould 
foraetimes  be  engrofled  by  a  particular  individual,  it  is  likely,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  generation  or  two^  to  be  fufficiently  divided  again. 
In  the  other  Englifh  colonies,  indeed,  the  right  of  primogeniture 
takes  place,  as  in  the  law  of  England.  But  in  all  the  Englifh  co- 
lonies the  tenure  of  their  lands,  which  are  all  held  by  free  focage, 
facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee  of  any  extenfive  trail:  of 
land  generally  finds  it  for  his  intereft  to  alienate,  as  faft  as  he 
can,  the  greater  part  of  it,  referving  only  a  fmall  quit-rent.  In  the 
Spanifh  and  Pprtuguefe  colonies,  what  is  called  the  right  of  Majo- 
razzo  *  takes  place  in  the  fucceflion  of  all  thofe  great  eftates  to 
which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed.  Such  eftates  go  all  to  one 
perfon,  and  are  in  effedl  entailed  and  unalienable.  The  French 
colonies,  indeed,  are  fubjedt  to  the  cuftom  of  Paris,  which,  in  the 
inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren than  the  law  of  England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if 
any  part  of  an  eftate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and 
homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  limited  time,  fubjedt  to  the  right  of 
l^edemption,  either  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior  or  by  the  heir  of 
the  family  ;  and  all  the  largeft  eftates  of  the  country  are  held  by 
fuch  noble  tenures,  which  neceflarily  embarrafs  alienation.  But, 
in  a  new  colony,  a  grea<  uncultivated  eftate  is  likely  to  be  much 

*  Jus  Majoratus. 
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2  0^0  K    more  fpeedilj  divided  by  alienation  than  by  fucceffion.     The  plenty 
and  cheapnefs  of  good  land,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  rapid  profperity  of  new  colonies.     The  en- 
grofling  of  land,  in  effeO:,  deftroys  this  plenty  and  cheapnefs.    The 
engrofTing  of  uncultivated  land,  befides,  is  thegreateft  obftrudion  to 
its  improvement.     But  the  labour  that  is  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land  affords  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable 
produce   to  the  fociety.     The  produce  of  labour,  in  this  cafe,  pays 
not  only  its  own  wages,  and  the  profit  of  the  ftock  which  employs 
it,  but  the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is  employed.     The  la- 
bour of  the  Englifli  colonifts,  therefore,  being  more  employed  in 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to  afford  a  greater 
and  more  valuable  produce  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations, 
which,  by  the  engroffing  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  diverted   towards 
other  employments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  Englifli  colonifls  is  not  only  likely  to 
afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  but,  in  confequence  of 
the  moderation  of  their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  produce 
belongs  to  themfelves,  which  they  may  ftore  up  and  employ  in  put- 
ting into  motion  a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  labour.     The  Engliih 
colonifts  have  never  yet  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  defence 
of  the   mother  country,  or  towards  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment.    They  themfelves,  on  the  contrary,  have  hitherto  been  de- 
fended almoft  entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  mother  country.     But 
the  expence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than 
the  neceffary  expence  of  civil  government.     The  expence  of  their 
own  civil  government  has  always  been  very  moderate.    It  has  gene- 
rally been    confined   to  what  was  neceffary  for  paying  competen|| 
falaries  to  the  governor,  to  the  judges,  and  to  fome  other  officers  of 
police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  mofl  ufeful  public  works. 
The  expence  of  the  civil  eftabliftiment  of  Maflachufett's  Bay,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  diiturbances,  ufed  to  be  but  about 
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18,000 1.  a. year.    That  of  New  Hampfliire  and  Rhode  Ifland  3,500!.   CHAP. 

each.     That  of  Connedicut  4,000  1.     That  of  New  York  and'  Pen-  < .r—— ^ 

fylvania  4,500!.  each.  That  of  New  Jerfey  i,2ool.  That  of  Vir-' 
ginia  and  South  Carolina  8,000  1.  each.  The  civil  eftabliftimcnt  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  fnpported  by  an  annual  grant 
of  parliament.  But  Nova  Scotia  pays,  befides,  about  7,000 1.  a 
year  towards  the  public  expences  of  the  colony ;  and  Georgia  about 
2,500!.  a  year.  All  the  different  civil  eftablifliments  in  North 
America,  in  fhort,  exclufive  of  thofe  of  IMaryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  no  exadt  account  has  been  got,  did  not,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  coil  the  inhabitants  above 
64,700!.  a  year;  an  ever  memorable  example  at  how  fmal!  an  ex-' 
pence  three  miilions  of  people  may  not  only  be  governed,  but  well' 
governed.  The  moft  important  part  of  the  expence  of  government, 
indeed,  that  of  defence  and  protedion,  has  conftantly  fallen  upon 
the  mother  country.  The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  govanment  in 
the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  governor,  upon  the 
opening  of  a  new  affembly,  &c.  though  fufEciently  decent,  is  not  ac- 
companied with  any  expenfive  pomp  or  parade.  Their  ecclefiafticai 
government  is  conduced  upon  a  plan  equally  frugal.  Tithes  are  un- 
known among  them  ;  and  their  clergy,  who  are  far  from  being  nu- 
merous, are  maintained  either  by  moderate  ftipends,  or  by  the  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  the  people.  The  power  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, on  the  contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxes  levied 
upon  their  colonies.  France,  indeed,  has  never  drawn  any  confider- 
able  revenue  from  its  colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them 
being  generally  fpent  among  them.  But  the  colony  government  of 
all  thefe  three  nations  is  condu£led  upon  a  much  more  expenfive  plan, 
and  is  accompanied  with  a  much  more  expenfive  ceremonial.  The 
fums  fpent  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example, 
have  frequently  been  enormous.  Such  ceremonials  are  not  only 
real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonifts  upon  thofe  particular  occafions, 
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but  they  ferve  to  introduce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity  and 
expence  upon  all  other  occafions.  They  are  not  only  very  grievous 
occafional  taxes,  but  they  contribute  to  eftablifh  perpetual  taxes  of 
the  fame,  kind  ftill  more  grievous;  the  ruinous  taxes  of  private 
luxury  and  extravagance.  In  the  colonies  of  all  thofe  three  nations 
too  the  ecclefiaftical  government  is  extremely  opprefTive.  Tithes 
take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the  utmoft  rigour  in 
thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  All  of  them  befides  are  opprefTed 
with  a  numerous  race  of  mendicant  friars,  whofe  beggary  being 
not  only  licenfed,  but  confecrated  by  religion,  is  a  moft  grievous 
tax  upon  the  poor  people,  who  are  moft  carefully  taught  that  it  is 
a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  fin  to  refufe  them  their  charity. 
Over  and  above  all  this  the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  greateft 
engroflers  of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  difpofal  of  their  furplus  produce,  or  of  what 
is  over  and  above  their  own  confumption,  the  Englifh  colonies  have 
been  more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more  extenfive  mar- 
ket than  thofe  of  any  other  European  nation.  Every  European 
nation  has  endeavoured  more  or  lefs  to  monopolize  to  itfelf  the  com- 
merce of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  account,  has  prohibited  the 
fhips  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited 
them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any  foreign  nation.  But 
the  manner  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercifed  in  different 
nations  has  been  very  different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colo- 
nies to  an  exclufive  company,  of  whom  thecolonifls  were  obliged 
to  buy  all  fuch  European  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom  they 
were  obliged  to  fell  the  whole  of  their  own  furplus  produce.  It 
was  the  intereft  of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the  for- 
mer as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as  poffible,  but  to  buy 

no 
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no    more  of   the  latter,     even   at    this  low  price,  than  what  they    CHAP. 

could  difpofe  of  for  a  very   high  price  in  Europe.      It  was  their    \ w-'-J 

intereft,  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  the  value  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  the  colony,  but  in  many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep 
down  the  natural  increafe  of  its  quantity.  Of  all  the  expedients 
that  can  well  be  contrived  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new 
colony,  that  of  an  exclulive  company  is  undoubtedly  the  moft 
effedtual.  This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  Holland,  though 
their  company  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  has  given 
up  in  many  refpedts  the  exertion  of  their  exclufive  privilege.  This 
too  was  the  policy  of  Denmark  till  the  reign  of  the  late  king. 
It  has  occafionally  been  the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  fince 
1755,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  nations,  on  account 
of  its  abfurdity,  it  has  become  the  policy  of  Portugal  with  regard 
at  leaft  to  two  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fernumbuco 
and  Marannon. 

Other  nations,  without  eftablifhing  an  exclufive  company, 
have  confined  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colonies  to  a  parti- 
cular port  of  the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  fliip  was 
allowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  feafon,  or, 
if  fingle,  in  confequence  of  a  particular  licence,  which  in  moft 
cafes  was  very  well  paid  for.  This  policy  opened,  indeed,  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives  of  the  mother  country, 
provided  they  traded  from  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  feafonj 
and  in  the  proper  vefTels.  But  as  all  the  different  merchants,  who 
joined  their  flocks  in  order  to  fit  out  thofe  licenfed  veffels,  would 
find  it  for  their  intereft  to  a£l  in  concert,  the  trade  which  was 
carried  on  in  this  manner  would  neceflarily  be  conducted  very 
nearly  upon  the  fame  principles  as  that  of  an  exclufive  company. 
The  profit  of  thofe  merchants  would  be  almoft  equally  exorbi- 
tant and  opprefTive.  The  colonies  would  be  ill  fupplied,  and 
would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very  dear,  and  to  fell  very  cheap.  This, 

however, 
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however,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  had  always  been  the  policy  of 
Spain,  and  the  price  of  all  European  goods,  accordingly,  is  faid  to 
have  been  enormous  in  the  SpaniOi  Weft  Indies.  At  Quito,  we  are 
told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  fold  for  about  four  and  fixpence,  and 
a  pound  of  fteel  for  about  fix  and  nine-pence  fterling.  But  it  is  chiefly 
in  order  to  purchafe  European  goods,  that  the  colonies  part  with 
their  own  produce.  The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the 
lefs  they  really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dearnefs  of  the  one  is  the 
fame  thing  with  the  cheapnefs  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  Portugal 
is  in  this  refpea  the  fame  as  the  ancient  policy  of  Spain,  with  re- 
gard to  all  its  colonies,  except  Fernambuco  and  Marannon,  and 
with  regard  to  thefe  it  has  lately  adopted  a  flill  worfe. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colonies  free  to  all  their 
fubjeds  who  may  carry  it  on  from  all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother 
country,  and  who  have  occafion  for  no  other  licence  than  the  com- 
mon difpatches  of  the  cuftomhoufe.     hi  this  cafe  the  number  and 
difperfed  fituatlon  of  the  different  traders  renders  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination,  and  their  competition  is 
fufficient  to  hinder  them  from  making  very  exorbitant  profits.   Un- 
der fo  liberal  a  policy  the  colonics  are  enabled  both  to  fell  their  own 
produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of  Europe  at  a  reafonable  price.     But 
lince  the  diffolution  of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our  colonies 
were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land.    It  has  generally  too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  uni- 
formly fo  fince  the  diffolution  of  what,   in  England,   is  commonly 
called  their  Mifftfippi  company.     The  profits  of  the  trade  therefore 
which  France  and  England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no 
doubt  fomewhal  higher  than   if  the    competition    was   free   to  all 
other   nations,  are,    however,    by   no   means   exorbitant;    and   the 
price  of  European  goods  accordingly  is   not   extravagantly  high  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  thofe  nations. 
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In  the  exportation  of  their  own  fiirplus  produce  too  it  is  only    CHAP. 

with  regard  to  certain  commodities  that  the  colonies  of  Great  Bri-    i ,-  _j 

tain  are  confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country.  Thefe 
commodities  having  been  enumerated  in  the  Adl  of  navigation  and 
in  fome  other  fubfequent  ads,  have  upon  that  acconift  been  called 
enumerated  commodities .  The  reft  are  called  non- enumerated ',  and 
may  be  exported  diredtly  to  other  countries,  provided  it  is  in  Britifh 
or  Plantation  fliips  of  which  the  owners  and  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners  are  Brilifli  fubjeds. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are  fome  of  the  moft 
important  productions  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies ;  grain  of 
all  fortSj  lumber,  fait  provifions,  fifh,  fugar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  firft  and  principal  object  of  the  cul- 
ture of  all  new  colonies.  By  allowing  them  a  very  extenfive 
market  for  it,  the  law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture 
much  beyond  the  confumption  of  a  thinly  inhabited  country, 
and  thus  to  provide  beforehand  an  ample  fubfiftence  for  a  con- 
tinually increafing  population. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where  timber  con- 
fequently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the  expence  of  clearing  the 
ground  is  the  principal  obftacle  to  improvement.  By  allowing 
the  colonies  a  very  extenfive  market  for  their  lumber,  the  law 
endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by  raifing  the  price  of  a 
commodity  which  would  otherwife  be  of  little  value,  and  thereby 
enabling  them  to  make  fome  profit  of  what  would  otherwife  be^ 
mere  expence. 

In  a  country  neither  half  peopled  nor  half  cultivated,  cattle 
naturally  multiply  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  are  often  upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  value.     But  it  is 
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neceffary,  it  has  already  been  fhewn,  that  the  price  of  cattle  fliould 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn  before  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By  allowing  to 
American  cattle,  in  all  fhapes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  extenfive 
market  the  hw  endeavours  to  raife  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
•which  the  high  price  is  fo  very  eflential  to  improvement.  The 
good  effeds  of  this  liberty,  however,  muft  be  fomewhat  diminiflied 
by  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and  fkins  among 
the  enumerated  commodities,  and  thereby  tends  to  reduce  the  value 
of  American  cattle, 

To  increafe  the  fhipping  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  extenfion  of  the  fiiheries  of  our  colonies,  h  an  objea:  which  the 
legiflature  feems  to  have  had  almoft  conftantly  in  view.  Thofe 
fifheries,  upon  this  account,  have  had  all  the  encouragement  which 
freedom  can  give  them,  and  they  have  flourifhed  accordingly.  The 
New-England  fifhery  in  particular  was,  before  the  late  difturb- 
ances,  one  of  the  moft  important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The 
■whale-fifhery  which,  notwithftanding  an  extravagant  bounty,  is  in 
Great  Britain  carried  on  to  fo  little  purpofe,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people  (which  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant)  the 
whole  produce  does  not  much  exceed  the  value  of  the  bounties 
which  are  annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New-England  carried  on 
without  any  bounty  to  a  very  great  extent.  Fifh  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  with  which  the  North  Americans  trade  to  Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity  which  could  be 
exported  only  to  Great  Britain.  But  in  1731,  upon  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  fugar-planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  reflridions,  however,  with  which  this  liberty 
was  granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of  fugar  in  Great  Britain, 
have  rendered  it,   in  a  great  meafure,  inefFectual.      Great   Britain 
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and  her  colonies,  ftill  continue  to  be  almoft  the  fole  market  for  all 
the  fugar  produced  in  the  Britifh  plantations.  Their  confumption 
increafes  fo  faft  that,  though  in  confequence  of  the  Increafing  im- 
provement of  Jamaica  as  well  as  of  the  Ceded  Iflands,  the  importa- 
tion of  fugar  has  increafed  very  greatly  within  thefe  twenty  years, 
the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  faid  to  be  not  much  greater 
than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  which  the  Americans 
carry  on  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negroe 
flaves  in  return. 

If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  in  grain  of  all  forts, 
in  fait  provifions  and  in  fifh,  had  been  put  into  the  enumeration, 
and  thereby  forced  into  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
have  interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  our 
own  people.  It  was  probably  not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to 
the  intereft  of  America,  as  from  a  jealoufy  of  this  interference, 
that  thofe  important  commodities  have  not  only  been  kept  out  of 
the  enumeration,  but  that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all 
grain,  except  rice,  and  of  fait  provifions,  has,  in  the  ordinary  ftate 
of  the  law,  been  piohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  originally  be  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once 
put  into  the  enumeration,  when  they  were  afterwards  taken  out 
of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  countries 
that  lie  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre.  By  the  6ih  of  George  III.  c.  52. 
all  non-enumerated  commodities  were  fubjeded  to  the  like  re- 
ftridion.  The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre, 
are  not  manufacturing  countries,  and  we  were  lefs  jealous  of  the 
colony  (hips  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufadtures  which 
could  interfere  with  our  own. 
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The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts:  firft,  fuch  as 
are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of  America,  or  as  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, or  at  lead  are  not  produced  in  the  mother  country.  Of 
this  kind  are  melaffes,  coffee,  cacao-nuts,  tobacco,  pimento,  gin- 
ger, whale-fins,  raw  filk,  cotton- wool,  beaver,  and  other  peltry 
of  America,  Indigo,  fuftick,  and  other  dying  w^oods :  fecondly, 
fuch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce  of  America,  but  which  are 
and  may  be  produced  In  the  mother  country,  though  not  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand,  which  is 
principally  fupplied  from  foreign  countries.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
naval  ftores,  mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine, pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  fkins,  pot  and  pearl 
afhes.  The  largefl:  importation  of  commodities  of  the  firft  kind 
could  not  difcourage  the  growth  or  interfere  with  the  fale  of 
any  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  By  confining 
them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants,  it  was  expedled,  would 
not  only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Plantations,  and 
confequently  to  fell  them  with  a  better  profit  at  home,  but  to 
eftablilli  between  the  Plantations  and  foreign  countries  an  advan- 
tageous carrying  trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  neceflarily  to 
be  the  center  or  emporium,  as  the  European  country  into  which 
thofe  commodities  were  firft  to  be  imported.  The  importation 
of  commodities  of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed  too,  it 
was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with  the  fale  of  thofe  of  the 
fame  kind  which  were  produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  thofe 
which  were  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  becaufe,  by  means  of 
proper  duties,  they  might  be  rendered  always  fomewhat  dearer  than 
the  former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter.  By  con- 
fining fuch  commodities  to  the  home  market,  therefore,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  d  fcourage  the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  fome 
foreign  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  believed  to  be 
unfavourable  to  Great  Britain. 
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The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies,  to  any  other  CHAP, 
country  but  Great  Britain,  marts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  increafe  the  expence 
of  clearing  their  lands,  the  principal  obftacle  to  their  improve- 
ment. But  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  in  1703, 
the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden  endeavoured  to  ralfe  the 
price  of  their  commodities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their 
exportation,  except  in  their  own  fhips,  at  their  own  price,  and  in 
fuch  quantities  as  they  thought  proper.  In  order  to  countera£l  this 
notable  piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render  herfelf  as  much  as 
poflible  independent,  not  only  of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  north- 
ern powers,  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of 
naval  ftores  from  America,  and  the  efFedl  of  this  bounty  was  to  raife 
the  price  of  timber  in  America,  much  more  than  the  confinement 
to  the  home  market  could  lower  it ;  and  as  both  regulations  were 
enadted  at  the  fame  time,  their  joint  effed  was  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  difcourage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among  the  enu- 
merated commodities,  yet  as,  when  imported  from  America,  they 
are  exempted  from  confiderable  duties  to  which  they  are  fubje<:^ 
when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the  one  part  of  the  regu- 
lation contributes  more  to  encourage  the  eredlon  of  furnaces  in 
America,  than  the  other  to  difcourage  it.  There  is  no  manufadlure 
which  occafions  fo  great  a  confumpiion  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or 
which  can  contribute  fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  overgrown 
with  it. 

The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefe  regulations  to  raife  the  value 
of  timber  in  America,  and  thereby  to  facilitate  the  clearing 
of  the  land,  was  neither,    perhaps,   intended  nor  underftood   by 
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been  in  this  refpeft  accidental,  they  have  not  upon  that  account 
been  lefs  real. 
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The  moft  perfe<3:  freedom  of  trade  Is  permitted  between  the 
Britifti  colonies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  both  in  the  enu- 
merated and  in  the  non-enumerated  commodities.  Thofe  colonies 
are  now  become  fo  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of  them  finds 
in  fome  of  the  others  a  great  and  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of 
its  produce.  All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great  inter- 
nal market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards  the  trade  of  her 
colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  what  concerns  the  market  for 
their  produce,  either  in  its  rude  ftate,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the 
very  firft  ftage  of  manufadure.  The-  more  advanced  or  more 
refined  manufadures  even  of  the  colony  produce,  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  chufe  to  referve  to  themfelves, 
and  have  prevailed  upon  the  legiflature  to  prevent  their  eftablifli- 
ment  in  the  colonies,  fometimes  by  high  duties,  and  fometimes  by 
abfolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Mufkovado  fugars  from  the  Britlfih  planta- 
tions, pay  upon  importation  only  6  s.  4d.  the  hundred  weight;  white 
fugars  pay  l  1.  is.  id.;  and  refined,  either  double  or  fingle,  in  loaves 
4I.  2s.  5  d.  J-g-.  When  thofe  high  duties  were  impofed.  Great  Bri- 
tain was  the  fole,  and  (he  ftill  continues  to  be  the  principal  market 
to  which  the  fugars  of  the  Britifti  colonies  could  be  exported.  They 
amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  firft  of  claying  or  refining 
fugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and  at  prefent  of  claying  or  refining  it 
for  the  market,  which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  produce.  The  manufadure  of  claying  or  refining  fugar  accord- 
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ingly,  though  it  has  flourlflied  in  all  the  fiigar  colonies  of  France,  ^  ^^  ,^  P- 
has  been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thofe  of  England,  except  for  the 
market  of  the  colonies  themfelves.  While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  there  was  a  refinery  of  fugar,  by  claying  at  leafl;,  upon 
almoft  every  plantation.  Since  it  fell  into  thofe  of  the  Englirti,  aU 
moft  all  works  of  this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at 
prefent,  Odober  1773,  I  am  aflTured,  not  above  two  or  three  re- 
maining in  the  ifland.  At  prefent,  however,  by  an  indulgence  of 
the  cuflom-houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar,  if  reduced  from  loaves 
into  powder,  is  commonly  imported  as  Mufkovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the  manufa£tures  of 
pig  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting  them  from  duties  to  which  the  like 
commodities  are  fubjed  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  fhe 
impofes  an  abfolute  prohibition  upon  the  eredion  of  fteel  furnaces 
and  flit-mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She  will  not 
fuffer  her  colonifts  to  work  in  thofe  more  refined  manufadures  even 
for  their  own  confumption  ;  but  infifts  upon  their  purchafing  of 
her  merchants  and  manufadurers  all  goods  of  this  kind  which  they 
have  occafion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  province  to  another  by- 
water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land  upon  horfeback  or  in  a  cart, 
of  hats,  of  wools  and  woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of  America  ; 
a  regulation  which  efFedually  prevents  the  eftablifhment  of  any 
manufadure  of  fuch  commodities  for  diftant  fale,  and  confines  the 
induftry  of  her  colonifts  in  this  way  to  fuch  coarfe  and  houfehold 
manufadures,  as  a  private  family  commonly  makes  for  its  own  ufe, 
or  for  that  of  fome  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  making  all  that  they 
can  of  every  part  of  their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  flock 
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B  00  K    and  induftry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  moft  advantageous  to  thera- 

\ ^-^    felves,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  moft  facred  rights  of  mankindv 

Unjuft,  however,  as  fuch  prohibitions  may   be,   they  have  not  hi- 
therto been  very  hurtful  to  the  colonies.     Land  is  ftill  fo  cheap,  and, 
<:onfequently,    labour  fo  dear  among  them,    that  they  can  import 
from    the    mother    country,    almoft  all    the  more  refined  or  more 
advanced    manufadures   cheaper    than   they  could  make  them  for 
themfelves.     Though  they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited  from 
eftdblifhing  fuch  manufadures,  yet  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  improve- 
ment, a  regard  to  their  own  intereft  would,  probably,  have    pre- 
vented them  from  doing  fo.     In  their  prefent  ftate  of  improvement, 
thofe  prohibitions,    perhaps,    without  cramping  their  induftry,   or 
reftraining  it  from  any  employment  to  which  it  would  have  gone  of 
.    its  own  accord,    are  only  impertinent    badges    of  flavery  impofed 
upon  them,  without  any  fiifficient  reafon,  by  the  groundlefs  jealoufy 
of  the  merchants  and  manufadurers  of  the  mother  country.     In   a 
more  advanced  ftate  they  might  be  really    oppreffive   and    infup- 
portable. 

Great  Britain  too,  as  fhe  confines  to  her  own  market  fome  of 
the  moft  important  produdions  of  the  colonies,  fo  in  compenfation 
fhe  gives  to  fome  of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market ;  fometimes 
by  impofing  higher  duties  upon  the  like  produdions  when  imported 
from  other  countries,  and  fometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon  their 
importation  from  the  colonies.  In  the  firft  way  fhe  gives  an  advan- 
tage in  the  home-market  to  the  fugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  cTwn 
colonies,  and  in  the  fecond  to  their  raw  filk,  to  their  hemp  and 
flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their  naval  ftores  and  to  their  building- 
timber.  This  fecond  way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce  by 
bounties  upon  importation,  is,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  The  firft  is  not.  Portugal  does  not  con- 
tent herfelf  with  impofing  higher  duties  upon   the  importation  of 
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tobacco  from  any  other  country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  fevereft    chap. 
penalties.     • 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from  Europe,  England 
haslikewife  dealt  more  liberally  with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almofl  always  the  half,  generally  a 
larger  portion,  and  fometimes  the  whole  of  the  duty  which  k  paid 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country.  No  independent  foreign  coun- 
try, it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  would  receive  them  if  they  came  to  it 
loaded  with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  almofl:  all  foreign  goods  are 
fubjeded  on  their  importation  into  Great  Britain.  Unlefs,  therefore, 
fome  part  of  thofe  duties  was  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  carrying  trade;  a  trade  fo  much  favoured  by  the 
mercantile  fyflem. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  Independent  foreign- 
countries  ;  and  Great  Britain  having  affumed  to  herfelf  the  exclufive 
right  of  fupplying  them  with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might  have 
forced  them  (in  ihe  fame  manner  as  other  countries  have  done  their 
colonies)  to  receive  fuch  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  fame  duties 
■which  they  paid  in  the  mother  country.  But,  on  the  contraryj- 
till  1763,  the  fame  drawbacks  were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as  to  any  independent: 
foreign  country.  In  1763,  indeed,  by  the  th  of  George  III. 
c.  15.  this  indulgence  was  a  good  deal  abated,  and  it  was  enadled,. 
**  That  no  part  of  the  duty  called  the  old  fubfidy  fhould  be  drawn^ 
**  back  for  any  goods  of  the  growth,  produdion,  or  manufadure 
**  of  Europe  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  whicli  fhould  be  exported  from- 
**  this  kingdom  to  any  BritiQi  colony  or  plantation  in  America; 
**  wines,  white  callicoes  atid  muflins  excepted.''  Before  this  law,^ 
many  different  forts  of  foreign  goods   might   have    been    bought 
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^  ^iv^  ^    cheaper  in  the  plantations  than  in  the  mother  country ;  and  fome 
may  ftill. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  colony 
trade,  the  merchants  who  carry  it  on,  it  muft  be  obferved,  have 
been   the   principal   advifers.       We    muft    not   wonder,   therefore, 
if,    in    the   greater   part   of  them,    their    intereft   has    been   more 
confidered  than  either  that  of  the  colonies  or   that  of  the  mother 
country.     In  their  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying  the  colonies  with 
all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Europe,  and  of  purchafing 
all  fuch  parts  of  their  furplus  produce  as  could  not  interfere  with 
any  of  the  trades  which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at  home,  the 
intereft  of  the  colonies  was  facrificed  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  merchants. 
In  allowing  the  fame  drawbacks   upon  the  re-exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  European  and    Eaft   India  goods  to  the  colonies, 
as  upon  their   re-exportation  to  any  independent   country,   the  in- 
tereft of  the  mother  country  was  facrificed  to  it,  even  according  to 
the  mercantile  ideas  of  that  intereft.     It  was  for  the  intereft  of  the 
merchants  to  pay  as  little  as  poftible,  for  the  foreign  goods  which 
they  fent  to  the  colonies,  and,  confequently,  to  get  back  as  much  as 
poftible  of  the  duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their  importation 
into  Great  Britain.     They  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  fell  in  the 
colonies,  either  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater  profit,  or 
a  greater  quantity  with  the  fame  profit,  and,  confequently,  to  gain 
fomething  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other.     It  was,  likewife,  for 
the  intereft  of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fuch  goods  as  cheap  and  in  as 
great  abundance  as  poftible.     But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the 
intereft  of  the  mother  country.     She  might  frequently  fufi^er  both 
in  her  revenue,  by  giving  back  a  great  part  of  the  duties  which  had 
been  paid  upon  the  importation  of  fuch  goods  ;   and  in  her  manu- 
fadures,  by  being  underfold  in  the  colony  market,  in  confequence  of 
the  eafy  terms  upon  which  foreign  manufatlures  could  be  carried 
thither  by  means  of  thofe  drawbacks.     The  progrefs  of  the  linen 
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manufadure  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  commonly  faid,  has  been  a  good    chap, 
deal  retarded  by  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  German 
linen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  trade 
of  her  colonies*  has  been  dilated  by  the  fame  mercantile  fpirit  as 
that  of  other  nations,  it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole,  been  lefs 
illiberal  and  oppreflive  than  that  of  any  of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the  liberty  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  colonifts  to  manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way  is  complete. 
It  is  in  every  refpedt  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at  home, 
and  is  fecured  in  the  fame  manner,  by  an  afTembly  of  the  reprefent- 
atives  of  the  people,  who  claim  the  fole  right  of  impofmg  taxes  for 
the  fupport  of  the  colony  government.  The  authority  of  this 
afTembly  over-awes  the  executive  power,  and  neither  the  meanefl 
nor  the  mofl  obnoxious  colonifl,  as  long  as  he  obeys  the  law,  has 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refentment,  either  of  the  governour,  or 
of  any  other  civil  or  military  officer  in  the  province.  The  colony 
alfemblies,  though,  like  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England,  they 
are  not  always  a  very  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  yet 
they  approach  more  nearly  to  that  charader;  and  as  the  ex- 
ecutive power  either  has  not  the  means  to  corrupt  them,  or, 
on  account  of  the  fupport  which  it  receives  from  the  mother 
country,  is  not  under  the  neceffity  of  doing  fo,  they  are  perhaps 
in  general  more  influenced  by  the  inclinations  of  their  confti- 
tuents.  The  councils,  which,  in  the  colony  legiflatures,  corre- 
fpond  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  compofed 
of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  fome  of  the  colonies,  as  in  three 
of  the  governments  of  New  England,  thofe  councils  are  not 
appointed  by  the  king,  but  chofen  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
■  people.  In  none  of  the  Englifh  colonies  is  there  any  hereditary 
nobility,  f-  In  all  of  them,  indeed,  as  in  all  other  free  countries,  the 
defcendant  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  refpedcd  than  an  upftart 
-,     VoL.n.  Bb  of 
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B  0^0  K  of  equal  merit  and  fortune  :  but  he  is  only  more  refpeded,  and 
he  has  no  privileges  by  which  he  can  be  troublefome  to  his  neigh- 
bours./ Before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  the 
colony  affembliea  had  not  only  the  legiflative,  but  a  part  of  the 
executive  power.  In  Conneaicut  and  Rhode  Illand,  they  eleded 
the  governor.  In  the  other  colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue 
officers  who  colleaed  the  taxes  impofed  by  thofe  refpedive  aflemblies, 
to  whom  thofe  officers  were  immediately  refponfible.  There  is  more 
equality,  therefore,  among  the  Englifh  colonlfts  than  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mother  country.  Their  mannets  are  more  republican*, 
and  their  governments,  thofe  of  three  of  the  provinces  of  New 
England  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been  more  republican  too. 

The  abfolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  on  the 
contrary,  take  place  in  their  colonies ;  and  the  difcretionary  powers 
which  fuch  governments  commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior 
officers  are,  on  account  of  the  great  diftance,  naturally  exercifed 
there  with  more  than  ordinary  violence.  Under  all  abfolute  govern- 
ments there  is  more  liberty  in  the  capital  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  The  fovereign  himfelf  can  never  have  either  in- 
tereft  or  inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of  juftice,  or  to  opprefs 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  the  capital  his  prefence  over- 
awes more  or  lefs  all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the  remoter 
provinces,  from  whence  the  complaints  of  the  people  are  lefs 
likely  to  reach  him,  can  exercife  their  tyranny  with  much  more 
fafety.  But  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more  remote 
than  the  moft  diftant  provinces  of  the  greateft  empires  which  had 
ever  been  known  before.  The  government  of  the  Englifh  colo- 
nies is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  fmce  the  world  began,  could 
give  perfed  fecurity  to  the  inhabitants  of  fo  very  diftant  a  pro- 
vince. The  adminiftration  of  the  French  colonies,  however,  has 
always  been  conduded  with  more  gentlenefs  and  moderation  than 
4  that 
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that  of  the  Spanlfh  and  Portugueze.  This  fuperlority  of  condu£t  chap. 
is  fultable  both  to  the  charader  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  what 
forms  the  charadter  of  every  nation,  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment, which  though  arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparifon  with  that 
of  Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

It  is  in  the  progrefs  of  the  North  American  colonies,  however, 
that  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifli  policy  chiefly  appears.  The 
progrefs  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  at  leaft  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  England ; 
and  yet  the  fugar  colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  government 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  takes  places  in  her  colonies 
of  North  America.  But  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  difcou- 
raged,  like  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  own  fugar ;  and, 
what  is  of  flill  greater  importance,  the  genius  of  their  government 
naturally  introduces  a  better  management  of  their  negro  flaves. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane  is  carried 
on  by  negro  flaves.  The  conftitution  of  thofe  who  have  been 
born  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe  could  not,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  fupport  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground  under  the  burn- 
ing fun  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  the  culture  of  the  fugar  cane,  as 
it  is  managed  at  prefent,  is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  introduced  into  it  with 
great  advantage.  But,  as  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultiva- 
tion which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very  much 
upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  cattle ;  fo  the  profit  and  fuc- 
cefs of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  flaves,  muft  depend  equally  upon 
the  good  management  of  thofe  flaves  ;  and  in  the  good  manage- 
ment of  their  flaves  the  French  planters,  I  think  it  is  generally 
allowed,  are  fuperior  to  the  Englifli.     The  law,  fo  far  as  it  gives 
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B  o^o  K  fome  weak  protedlon  to  the  {lave  againft  the  violence  of  his  mafter, 
is  likely  to  be  better  executed  in  a  colony  where  the  government  is 
in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  where  it  is  altogether  free. 
In  every  country  where  the  unfortunate  law  of  flavery  is  eftablifhed, 
the  magiftrate,  when  he  protedis  the  flave,  intermeddles  in  fome 
meafure  in  the  management  of  the  private  property  of  the  mafter; 
and,  in  a  free  country,  where  the  mafter  is  perhaps  either  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colony  aflembly,  or  an  eledor  of  fuch  a  member,  he 
dare  not  do  this  but  with  the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpedion. 
The  refped  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  mafter,  renders  it 
more  difficult  for  him  to  protefl:  the  flave.  But  in  a  country  where 
the  government  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufual  for 
the  magiftrate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the  management  of  the  pri- 
vate property  of  individuals,  and  to  fend  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de 
cachet  if  they  do  not  manage  it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much 
eafier  for  him  to  give  fome  protedion  to  the  flave;  and  common 
humanity  naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo.  The  protedion  of  the 
magiftrate  renders  the  flave  lefs  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his 
mafter,  who  is  thereby  induced  to  confider  him  with  more  regard, 
and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentlenefs.  Gentle  ufage  renders  the 
flave  not  only  more  faithful,  but  more  intelligent,  and  therefore, 
upon  a  double  account,  more  ufeful.  He  approaches  more  to  the 
condition  of  a  free  fervant,  and  may  pofl"efs  fome  degree  of  inte- 
grity and  attachment  to  his  maftcr's  intereft,  virtues  which  fre- 
quently belong  to  free  fervants,  but  which  never  can  belono-  to  a 
flave,  who  is  treated  as  flaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where 
the  mafter  is  perfedly  free  and  fecure» 

That  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  better  under  an  arbitrary  than 
under  a  free  government,  is,  I  believe,  fupported  by  the  hiftory  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  In  the  Roman  hiftory,  the  firft  time  we  read 
of  the  magiftrate  interpofing  to  proted  the  flave  from  the  violence 
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of  his  mafter,  is  under  the  emperors.     When  Vedius  Polllo,  in  the    CHAP. 

vn. 
prefence  of  Auguftus,  ordered  one  of  his  flaves,  who  had  committed    ' r~ — -^ 

a  flight  fault,  to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  fifh  pond  in 
order  to  feed  his  fiflies,  the  emperor  commanded  him,  with  indigna- 
tion, to  emancipate  immediately,  not  only  that  flave,  but  all  the  others 
that  belonged  to  him.  Under  the  republick  no  magirtrate  could  have 
had  authority  enough  to  proted:  the  flave,  much  lefs  to  punifh  the  maftcr. 

The  fl:ock,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  has  improved  the  fugar 
colonies  of  France,  particularly  the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo, 
has  been  raifed  almoll  entirely  from  the  gradual  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  thofe  colonies.  It  has  been  almofl:  altogether  the 
produce  of  the  foil  and  of  the  induftry  of  the  colonifts,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  produce  gradually  accumulated 
by  good  management,  and  employed  in  raifing  a  ftill  greater  pro- 
duce. But  the  flock  which  has  improved  and  cultivated  the  fugar 
colonies  of  England  has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been  fent  out  from 
England,  and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  produce  of 
the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  colonifts.  The  profperity  of  the 
Englilh  fugar  colonies  has  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the 
great  riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  overflowed,  if  one 
may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies.  But  the  profperity  of  the  fugar 
colonies  of  France  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  condudt  of 
the  colonifts,  which  muft  therefore  have  had  fome  fuperiority  over 
that  of  the  Englifti ;  and  this  fuperiority  has  been  remarked  in 
nothing  fo  much  as  in  the  good  management  of  their  flaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy  of  the  diff'erent 
European  nations  with  regard  to  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  little  to  boaft  of, 
either  in  the  original  eftablifliment,  of  in  the  fubf«quent  profpe- 
rity of  the  colonies  of  America. 
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Folly  and  injuftice  feem  to  have  been  the  principles  which 
'  prefided  over  and  direfted  the  firft  projea:  of  eftablifhing  thofe 
colonies ;  the  folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  filver  mines,  and  the 
injuftice  of  coveting  the  pofTefnon  of  a  country  whofe  harmlefs 
natives,  far  from  having  ever  injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had 
■received  the  firft  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindnefs  and 
hofpitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  fome  of  the  later  efta- 
bliftiments,  joined,  to  the  chimerical  projed  of  finding  o-old  and 
filver  mines,  other  motives  more  reafonable  and  more  laudable; 
but  even  thefe  motives  do  very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

/  The  Englifh  puritans,  reftrained  at  home,  fled  for  freedom  to 
America,  and  eftablifhed  there  the  four  governments  of  New  Eng- 
land.    The   Englifh  catholicks,  treated  with  much  greater  injuftice^ 
eftabliflied  that  of  Maryland;  the   Quakers,    that  of  Penfylvania.^ 
The  Portugueze  Jews,  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  ftript  of  their 
fortunes,    and   banifhed    to  Brazil,  introduced,    by  their  example, 
fome  fort  of  order  and  induftry  among  the  tranfported  felons  and 
ftrumpets,  by  whom  that  colony  was  originally  peopled,  and  taught " 
them  the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane.     Upon  all  thefe  different  occa- 
fions  it  was,  not  the  wifdom  and  policy,  but  the  diforder  and  inju- 
ftice of  the  European  governments,  which  peopled  and  cultivated 
America. 

In  effeduating  fome  of   the  moft  important  of  thefe  eftabli/h- 

ments,  the  different  governments  of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as 

in  projeding  them.     The  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  the  projed,  not 

c^  the  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba  ;  and  it   was 

efFeduated  by  the  fpirit  of  the  bold  adventurer  to  whom  it  was 

entrufted, 
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cntrufted,  in  fpite  of  every  thing  which  that  governor,  who  foon  ^  ^  A  P. 
repented  of  having  trufted  fuch  a  perfon,  could  do  to  thwart  it. 
The  conquerors  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  of  almoft  all  the  other 
Spanifli  Settlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  carried  out 
with  them  no  other  publick  encouragement,  but  a  general  per- 
milfion  to  make  fettlements  and  conquefts  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  Thofe  adventures  were  all  at  the  private  rifk  and  ex- 
pence  of  the  adventurers.  The  government  of  Spain  contributed 
fcarce  any  thing  to  any  of  them.  That  of  England  contributed 
as  little  towards  efFe£tuating  the  eftablifhment  of  fome  of  its  moll 
important  colonies  in  North  America. 

When  thofe  eftablifliments  were  efFeduated,  and  had  become  fo 
confiderable  as  to  attradl  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  the 
firft  regulations  which  fhe  made  with  regard  tx>  them  had  always 
in  view  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce;,  to 
confine  their  market,  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and,, 
confequently,  rather  to  damp  and  difcourage,  than  to  quicken  and 
forward  the  courfe  of  their  profperity.  In  the  different  ways  ia 
which  this  monopoly  hag  been  exercifed,  confifts  one  of  the  moft 
effential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nations 
with  regard  to  their  colonies.  The  beft  of  them  all,  that  of  Eng- 
land, is  only  fomewhat  lefs  illiberal  and  oppreffive  than  that  of  any 
of  the  reft. 

/^  In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe  contributed- 
cither  to  the  firft  eftablifhment,  or  to  the  prefent  grandeur  of  the  co^ 
lonies  of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contri- 
buted a  good  deal.  Magna  'uirimi  Mater !  It  bred  and  formed  the 
men  who  were  capable  of  atchieving  fuch  great  actions,  and  of" 
laying  the  foundation  of  fo  great  an  empire  ;  and  there  is  no  other 
quarter  of  the  world  of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,- 
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or  has  ever  adually  and  in  fad  formed  fuch  men.  The  colonies 
'  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education  and  great  views  of  their 
adive  and  enterprizing  founders;  and  forae  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
important  of  them  owe  to  it  fcarce  any  thing  elfe.  v 

Part      Third. 

0/the  Advantages  -which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  Difcovery  of 
America,  and  from  that  of  a  Pafage  to  the  Eafi  Indies  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

gUCH  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies  of  America  have 
derived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 

What  are  thofe  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  difcovery 
and  colonization  of  America  ? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  firft,  into  the  general  advan- 
tages which  Europe,  confidered  as  one  great  country,  has  derived 
from  thofe  great  events;  and,  fecondly,  into  the  particular  advan- 
tages which  each  colonizing  country  has  derived  from  the  colonies 
which  particularly  belong  to  it,  in  confequence  of  the  authority  or 
dominion  which  it  exercifes  over  them. 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  confidered  as  one  great 
country,  has  derived  from  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  Ame- 
rica, confift,  firft,  in  the  increafe  of  its  enjoyments;  and,  fecondly,  - 
in  the  augmentation  of  its  induftry. 

The  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported  into  Europe,  fur- 
nifhes  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  continent  with  a  variety  of 
commodities  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  poffelfed,  fome 
for  conveniency  and  ufe,  fome  for  pleafure,  and  fome  for' orna- 
ment, and  thereby  contributes  to  increafe  their  enjoyments. 
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The  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  it  will  readily  be  ^  ^^  A  P. 
allowed,  have  contributed  to  augment  the  induftry,  firft,  of  all  the 
countries  which  trade  to  it  diredly ;  fuch  as  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  and  England  ;  and,  fecondly,  of  all  thofe  which,  without 
trading  to  it  diredly,  fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  coun- 
tries, goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce;  fuch  as  Auflrian  Flan- 
ders, and  fome  provinces  of  Germany,  which,  through  the  medium 
of  the  countries  before  mentioned,  fend  to  it  a  confidcFablc  quantity 
of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  fuch  countries  have  evidently  gained 
a  more  extenfive  market  for  their  furplus  produce,  and  muft  confc- 
quently  have  been  encouraged  to  increafe  its  quantity. 

But,  that  thofe  great  events  Ihould  likewife  have  contributed  to 
encourage  the  induftry  of  countries,  fuch  as  Hungary  and  Poland, 
which  may  never,  perhaps,  have  fcnt  a  fingle  commodity  of  their 
own  produce  to  America,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident. 
That  thofe  events  have  done  fo,  however,  cannot  be  doubted.  Some 
part  of  the  produce  of  America  is  confumed  in  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, and  there  is  fome  demand  there  for  the  fugar,  chocolate,  and 
tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But  thofe  commodities 
muft  be  purchafed  with  fomething  which  is  either  the  produce  of 
the  induftry  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  fomething  which  had 
been  purchafed  with  fome  part  of  that  produce.  Thofe  commodities 
of  America  are  new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced  into  Hun- 
gary and  Poland  to  be  exchanged  there  >  for  the  furplus  produce  of 
thofe  countries.  By  being  carried  thither  they  create  a  new  and 
more  extenfive  market  for  that  furplus  produce.  They  raife  its  va- 
lue, and  thereby  contribute  to  encourage  its  increafe.  Though  no 
part  of  it  may  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to  other 
countries  which  purchafe  it  with  a  part  of  their  fliare  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  America  ;  and  it  may  find  a  market  by  means  of  the 
circulation  of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into  motion  by  the 
furplus  produce  of  America. 
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Those  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to  increafe  the 
enjoyments,  and  to  augment  the  induftry  of  countries  which,  not 
only  never  fent  any  commodities  to  America,  but  never  received 
any  from  it.  Even  fuch  countries  may  have  received  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  other  commodities  from  countries  of  v\'hich  the  furplua 
produce  had  been  augmented  by  means  of  the  American  trade. 
This  greater  abundance,  as  it  muft  neceflarily  have  increafed  their 
enjoyments,  fo  it  mufl:  Hkewife  have  augmented  their  induftry. 
A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of  fome  kind  or  other  muft 
have  been  prefented  to  them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  furplus  pro- 
duce of  that  induftry.  A  more  extenfive  market  muft  have  been 
created  for  that  furplus  produce,  fo  as  to  raife  its  value,  and  thereby 
encourage  its  increafe.  The  mafs  of  commodities  annually  thrown 
into  the  great  circle  of  European  commerce,  and  by  its  various  re- 
volutions annually  diftributed  among  all  the  different  nations  com- 
prehended within  it,  muft  have  been  augmented  by  the  whole  fur* 
plus  produce  of  America.  A  greater  fhare  of  this  greater  mafs, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  to  have 
increafed  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented  their  induftry. 


The  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to  diminifh, 
or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  below  what  they  would  otherwife  rife  to, 
both  the  enjoyments  and  induftry  of  all  thofe  nations  in  general, 
and  of  the  American  colonies  in  particular.  It  is  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  adion  of  one  of  the  great  fprings  which  puts  into  mo- 
tion a  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  mankind.  By  rendering  the 
colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other  countries,  it  leflens  its  confump- 
tion,  and  thereby  cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colonies,  and  both 
the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries,  which  both 
enjoy  lefs  when  they  pay  more  for  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce 
lefs  when  they  get  lefs  for  what  they  produce.  By  rendering  the 
produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the  colonies,    it  cramps, 
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in  the  fame  manner,  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries,  and  both 
the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a  clog  which, 
for  the  fuppofed  benefit  of  fome  particular  countries,  embarrafles  the 
pleafures,  and  encumbers  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries ;  but 
of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.  It  only  excludes,  as  much 
as  poftible,  all  other  countries  from  one  particular  market ;  but  it 
confines,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  colonies  to  one  particular  market; 
and  the  difference  is  very  great  between  being  excluded  from  one 
particular  market,  when  all  others  are  open,  and  being  confined 
to  one  particular  market,  when  all  others  are  fhut  up.  The  furplus 
produce  of  the  colonies,  however,  is  the  original  fource  of  all  that 
increafe  of  enjoyments  and  induftry  which  Europe  derives  from  the 
difcovery  and  colonization  of  America;  and  the  exclufive  trade  of 
the  mother  countries  tends  to  render  this  fource  much  lefs  abundant 
than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing  country  derives 
from  the  colonies  which  particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  diffe- 
rent kinds;  firft,  thofe  common  advantages  which  every  empire 
derives  from  the  provinces  fubjedt  to  its  dominion  ;  and,  fecondly, 
thofe  peculiar  advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from  pro- 
vinces of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the  European  colonies  of 
America. 

The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  from  the 
provinces  fubjed  to  its  dominion,  confift,  firft,  in  the  military  force 
which  they  furnifh  for  its  defence;  and,  fecondly,  in  the  revenue 
which  they  furnifh  for  the  fupport  of  its  civil  government.  The 
Roman  colonies  furnifhed  occafionally  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
Greek  colonies,  fometimes,  furnifhed  a  military  force;  but  feldom 
any  revenue.  They  feldom  acknowledged  themfelves  fubjcd  to  the 
/dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  generally  her  allies  in 
war,  but  very  feldom  her  fubjeds  in  peace. 
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The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never  yet  furnifhed  any 
military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  mother  country.  Their  military 
force  has  never  yet  been  fuffieient  for  their  ovirn  defence ;  and  in  the 
different  wars  in  which  the  mother  countries  have  been  engaged,  the 
defence  of  their  colonies  has  generally  occafioned  a  very  confiderable 
diftradion  of  the  military  force  of  thofe  countries.  In  this  refped:, 
therefore,  all  the  European  colonies  have,  without  exception,  been 
a  caufe  rather  of  weaknefs  than  of  ftrength  to  their  refpedive  mother 
countries. 


El 


The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have  contributed  any 
revenue  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  country,  or  the  fup- 
port  of  her  civil  government.  The  taxes  which  have  been  levied 
upon  thofe  of  other  European  nations,  upon  thofe  of  England  in 
particular,  have  feldom  been  equal  to  the  expence  laid  out  upon 
them  in  time  of  peace,  and  never  fuffieient  to  defray  that  which 
they  occafioned  in  time  of  war.  Such  colonies,  therefore,  have  been 
a  fource  of  expence  and  not  of  revenue  to  their  refpedive  mother 
countries. 

The  advantages  of  fuch  colonies  to  their  refpedive  mother 
countries,  confilt  altogether  in  thofe  peculiar  advantages  which 
are  fuppofed  to  refult  from  provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature 
as  the  European  colonies  of  America  ;  and  the  exclufive  trade, 
it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  fole  fource  of  all  thofe  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. 

In  confequence  of  this  exclufive  trade,  all  that  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  Englifh  colonies,  for  example,  which 
confifts  in  what  are  called  enumerated  commodities,  can  be  fent 
to  no  other  country  but  England.  Other  countries  muft  after- 
wards buy  it  of  her.  It  muft  be  cheaper  therefore  in  England 
than  it  can  be  in  any  other  country,  and  muft  contribute  more  to 
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increafe  the  enjoyments  of  England,  than  thofe  of  any  other  ^  ^  ^  P. 
country.  It  muft  likewife  contribute  more  to  encourage  her  in- 
duftry.  For  all  thofe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  produce  which 
England  exchanges  for  thofe  enumerated  commodities  fhe  muft 
get  a  better  price  than  any  other  countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts 
of  theirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for  the  fame  commodities.  The 
manufadlures  of  England,  for  example,  will  purchafe  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies,  than  the.- 
like  manufactures  of  other  countries  can  purchafe  of  that  fugar  and 
tobacco.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  manufadures  of  England  and 
thofe  of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged  for  the  fugar  and. 
tobacco  of  the  Englifh  colonies,  this  fuperiority  of  price  gives  aa 
encouragement  to  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in  thefe 
circumftances  enjoy.  The  exclufive  trade  of  the  colonies,  there- 
fore, as  it  diminifhes,  or^  at  leaft,  keeps  down  below  what  they 
would  otherwife  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  poflTefs  it ;  fo  it  gives  an  evident 
advantage  to  the  countries  vAich  do  poflefs  it  over  thofe  other 
countries^ 

This  advantage^  however,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  rather 
what  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an  abfolute  advantage;  and  to 
give  a  fuperiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather  by  depref- 
fing  the  induftry  and  produce  of  other  countries,  than  by  raifing 
thofe  of  that  particular  country  above  what  they  would  naturally 
rife  to  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  example,  by  means- 
of   the   monopoly   which  England  enjoys  of  it,    certainly  comes 
cheaper  to  England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England 
commonly  fells  a  confiderable  part  of  it.      But  had  France,  and  all 
other  European  countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trade 
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^  ^V?  ^    ^^  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  thofe  colonies  might,  by 
this  time,  have  come  cheaper  than  it  adually  does,  not  only  to  all 
thofe  other  countries,  but  likewife  to  England.      The  produce  of 
tobacco,  in  confequence  of  a  market  fo   much  more  extenfive  than 
any  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  might,  and  probably  would,  by 
this  time,  have  been  fo  much  increafed  as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a 
tobacco  plantation  to  their  natural  level  with  thofe  of  a  corn  planta- 
tion, which,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  are  ftill  fomewhat  above.      The 
price  of  tobacco  might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time,    have 
fallen  fomewhat  lower  than  it  is  at  prefent.     An  equal  quantity  of 
the  commodities  either  of  England,    or  of  thofe  other  countries, 
might  have  purchafed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity 
of  tobacco  than  it  can  do  at  prefent,  and,  confequently,  have  been 
fold  there  for  fo  much  a  better  price.     So  far  as  that  weed,  there- 
fore, can,  by  its  cheapnefs  and  abundance,  increafe  the  enjoyments 
or  augment  the  induftry  either  of  England  or  of  any  other  country, 
it  would,  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  have  produced  both 
thefe  effeds  in  fomewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  prefent. 
England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  cafe  have  had  any  advantage 
over  other  countries.     She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her 
colonies  fomewhat  cheaper,  and,  confequently,  have  fold  fome  of 
her  own  commodities  fomewhat  dearer  than  fhe  adually  does.     But 
fhe  could  neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  fold  the  other 
dearer  than  any  other  country  might  have  done.      She  might,   per- 
haps, have  gained  an  abfolute,  but  fhe  would  certainly  have  loft  a 
relative  advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  advantage  in  the  colony 
trade,  in  order  to  execute  the  invidious  and  malignant  projeit  of  ex- 
cluding as  much  as  poflible  other  nations  from  any  fhare  in  it, 
England,  there  are  very  probable  reafons  for  believing,  has  not  only 
facrificed  a  part  of  the  abfolute  advantage  which  fhe,  as  well  as 
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every  other  nation,  might  have  derived  from  that  trade,  but  has    CHAP, 
fubjeded  herfelf  both  to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage 
in  almoft  every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,   by  the  a£t  of  navigation,   England  afliimed  to  herfelf 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had 
before  been  employed   in  it  were  neceflarily  withdrawn  from   it.. 
The  Englifli  capital,   which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of  it,, 
was   now  to  carry  on  the  whole.     The  capital  which  had  before 
fupplied  the  colonies  with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  was.  now  all  that  was  employed  to  fupply  them  with 
the  whole.     But  it  could  not  fupply  them  with  the  whole,  and  the 
goods  with  which  it  did  fupply  them  were  neceflarily  fold  very  dear. 
The  capital   which    had  before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  buy  the 
whole.     But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole  at  any  thing  near  the  old 
price,  and,  therefore,  whatever  it  did  buy  it  neceflarily  bought  very- 
cheap.     But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in  which  the  merchant 
fold  very  dear  and  bought  very  cheap,  the  profit  mufl  have  been 
very  great,  and  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in  other 
branches  of  trade.      This  fuperiority  of  profit  in  the  colony  trade 
could  not  fail  to  draw  from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the 
capital  which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.     But  this  revulfion 
of  capital,    as  it  mufl:  have  gradually  increafed  the  competition  of 
capitals  in  the  colony  trade,  fo  it  mufl:  have  gradually  diminifhed 
that  competition  in  all  thofe  other  branches  of  trade;  as  it  muft  have 
gradually  lowered  the  profits  of  the  one,  fo  it  mufl:  have  gradually 
raifed  thofe  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to  a  new  level, 
different  from  and  fomewhat  higher  than  that  at  which  they  had 
been  before. 

This  double  efFeft,  of  drawing  capital  from  all  other  trades,  and 
of  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would 
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^  ^y°  ^  have  been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this  monopoly 
upon  its  firft  eftabliftiment,  but  has  continued  to  be  produced  by  it 
ever  fince. 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually  drawing  capital  from 
all  other  trades  to  be  employed  in  that  of  the  colonies. 


Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increafed  very  much 
fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  a£t  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not 
Increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the 
foreign  trade  of  every  country  naturally  increafes  in  proportion  to 
its  wealth,  its  furplus  produce  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce ; 
and  Great  Britain  having  engroffed  to  herfelf  almoft  the  whole 
of  what  may  be  called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her 
capital  not  having  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  fhe  could  not  carry  it  on  without  continually  withdraw- 
ing from  other  branches  of  trade  fome  part  of  the  capital  which  had 
before  been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  with-holding  from  them 
a  great  deal  more  which  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  them.  Since 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  adt  of  navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony 
trade  has  been  continually  increafing,  while  many  other  branches 
of  foreign  trade,  particularly  of  that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have 
been  continually  decaying.  Our  manufadlures  for  foreign  fale, 
inftead  of  being  fuited,  as  before  the  aft  of  navigation,  to  the 
neighbouring  market  of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  diftant  one  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea,  have,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  been  accommodated  to  the  ftill  more  diftant  one  of  the 
colonies,  to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  monopoly,  rather 
than  to  that  in  which  they  have  many  competitors.  The  caufes  of 
decay  in  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  fought  for  in  the  excefs  and 
improper  mode  of  taxation,  in  the  high  price  of  labour,  in  the 
4  increafe 
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increafe  of  luxury,  &c.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over-growth  of  ^  H  a  p. 
the  colony  trade.  The  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  though 
very  great,  yet  not  being  infinite;  and  though  greatly  increafed 
fince  the  ad  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  increafed  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade  could  not  poffibly  be  carried 
on  without  withdrawing  fome  part  of  that  capital  from  other 
branches  of  trade,  nor  confequently  without  fome  decay  of  thofe 
other  branches. 

England,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  a  great  trading  country, 
her  mercantile  capital  was  very  great  and  likely  to  become  ftill 
greater  and  greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  ad  of  naviga- 
tion had  eftablifhed  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  before 
that  trade  was  very  confiderable.  In  the  Dutch  war,  during  the 
government  of  Cromwel,  her  navy  was  fuperior  to  that  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  in  that  which  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  rei-^n 
of  Charles  II.  it  was  at  leaft  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  the 
united  navies  of  France  and  Holland.  Its  fuperiority,  perhaps, 
would  fcarce  appear  greater  in  the  prefent  times ;  at  leaft  if  the 
Dutch  navy  was  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Dutch  com- 
merce now  which  it  did  then.  But  this  great  naval  power  could 
not,  in  either  of  thofe  wars,  be  owing  to  the  adt  of  navigation. 
During  the  firft  of  them  the  plan  of  that  adt  had  been  but  juft 
formed ;  and  though  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  fecond  it  had 
been  fully  enaded  by  legal  authority;  yet  no  part  of  it  could 
have  had  time  to  produce  any  confiderable  efFed,  and  leaft  of  all 
that  part  which  eftablifhed  the  exclufive  trade  to  the  colonies. 
Both  the  colonies  and  their  trade  were  inconfiderable  then  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  they  are  now.  The  ifland  of  Jamaica  was  an 
unwholefome  defert,  little  inhabited,  and  lefs  cultivated.  New 
York  and  New  Jerfey  were  in  the  poftcflion  of  the  Dutch  :  the 
half  of  St.   Chriftopher's  in  that  of   the  French.      The  ifland  of 
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BOOK    Antigua,    the    two    Carolinas,    Penfylvania,    Georgia,    and  Nova 
Scotia,  were   not  planted.     Virginia,   Maryland,  and   New   Eng- 
land were  planted  ;  and   though  they  were  very  thriving  colonies, 
yet  there  was  not,    perhaps,    at   that  time    either    in   Europe  or 
America  a  fingle  perfon  who  forefaw  or  even  fufpedted  the  rapid 
progrefs  which  they  have  finc'e  made  in  wealth,    population   and 
impirovement.     The  ifland   of  Barbadoes,  in   fhort,   was  the  only 
Britifli  colony  of  any  confequence  of  which  the  condition  at  that 
time  bore  any  refemblance  to  what  it  is  at  prefent.     The  trade  of 
the  colonies,  of  which  England,  even  for  fome  time  after  the  ad:  of 
navigation,  enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  a£t  of  navigation  was  not 
very  ftridlly  executed  till  feveral  years  after  it  was  enacted),  could 
not  at  that  time  be  the  caufe  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor 
of  the  great  naval  power  which  was  fupported  by  that  trade.     The 
trade  which    at   that  time  fupported  that  great  naval  power   was 
the  trade  of  Europe,    and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean    fea.      But    the  fhare  which  Great  Britain  at  pre- 
fent enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  fupport  any  fuch  great  naval 
power.     Had  the    growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to 
all  nations,  whatever  fliare  of  it  might  have  fallen  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  a  very  confiderable  fhare  would   probably  have  fallen  to 
her,  muft  have  been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which 
fhe  was  before  in  poffeffion.     In  confequence  of  the  monopoly,  the 
increafe  of  the  colony  trade  has  not  fo  much  occafioned  an  addition 
to  the  trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total  change  in. 
its  direction. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  neceflarily  contributed  to  keep 
up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the  different  branches  of  Britifh  trade 
higher  than  it  naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations  been 
allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  Britifli  colonies.. 
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The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  neceflarily  drew  towards  C  u  A  P. 
that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ;  fo  hy  the  expulfion 
of  all  foreign  capitals  it  neceflarily  reduced  the  whole  quantity  of 
capital  employed  in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by  leflening  the  competition 
of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  necefl!arily  raifed  the  rate  of 
profit  in  that  branch.  By  leflTening  too  the  competition  of  Bri- 
tifh  capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade,  it  neceflarily  raifed  the 
rate  of  Britifti  profit  in  all  thofe  other  branches.  Whatever  may 
have  been,  at  any  particular  period,  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
adl  of  navigation,  the  ftate  or  extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  muft,  during  the 
continuance  of  that  fl:ate,  have  raifed  the  ordinary  rate  of  Britifh 
profit  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  Britifli  trade.  If,  fince  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  a£t  of  navigation,  the  ordinary  rate  of  Britifh  profit  has  fallen 
confiderably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it  mufl:  have  fallen  ftill  lower,  had 
not  the  monopoly  eftabliftied  by  that  ad  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raifes  in  any  country  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be,  necefl^arily  fubjeds  that  country 
both  to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  every  branch  of 
trade  of  which  fhe  has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  fubjeds  her  to  an  abfolute  difadvantage :  becaufe  in  fuch 
branches  of  trade  her  merchants  cannot  get  this  greater  profit, 
without  felling  dearer  than  they  otherwife  would  do  both  the  goods 
of  foreign  countries  which  they  import  into  their  own,  and  the 
goods  of  their  own  country  which  they  export  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Their  own  country  mufl:  both  buy  dearer  and  fell  dearer; 
muft  both  buy-lefs  and  fell  lefs ;  muft  both  enjoy  Icfs  and  produce 
lefs  than  (he  otherwife  would  do. 
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E  o^o  K  It  fubjeds  her  to  a  relative  difadvantage ;  becaufe  in  fuch 
branches  of  trade  it  fets  other  countries  which  are  not  fubjed  to 
the  fame  abfolute  difadvantage  either  more  above  her  or  lefs  below 
her  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  It  enables  them  both  to  enjoy 
more  and  to  produce  more  in  proportion  to  what  Ihe  enjoys  and 
produces.  It  renders  their  fuperiority  greater  or  their  inferiority  lefs 
than  it  otherwife  would  be.  By  raifing  the  price  of  her  produce 
above  what  it  otherwife  would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of  other 
countries  to  underfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  to  juftle 
her  out  of  almoft  all  thofe  branches  of  trade,  of  which  fhe  has  not 
the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high  wages  of  Britifh 
labour  as  the  caufe  of  their  manufadures  being  underfold  in  fo- 
reign markets ;  but  they  are  filent  about  the  high  profits  of  ftock. 
They  complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people ;  but  they 
fay  nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  profits  of  Britifh  ftock, 
however,  may  contribute  towards  raifing  the  price  of  Britifh  manu- 
fafturesin  many  cafes  as  much,  and  in  fome  perhaps  more,  than  the 
high  wages  of  Britifh  labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  one  may 
juftly  fay,  has  partly  been  drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which  fhe  has  not 
the  monopoly;  from  the  trade  of  Europe  in  particular,  and  from 
that  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branches  of  trade ;  by  the 
attradHon  of  fuperior  profit  in  the  colony  trade  in  confequence 
of  the  continual  increafe  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  in- 
fufficiency  of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry 
it  on  the  next. 
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It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them;  by  the  advantage  which     CHAP, 
the  high  rate  of  profit,  eftablifhed  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other 
countries,  in  all   the  different  branches   of  trade  of  which  Great 
Britain  has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn  from  thofe 
other  branches  a  part  of  the  Britiih  capital  which  would  other- 
wife  have  been  employed  in  them,  fo  it  has  forced  into  them 
many  foreign  capitals  which  would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had 
they  not  been  expelled  from  the  colony  trade.  In  thofe  other 
branches  of  trade  it  has  diminifhed  the  competition  of  Britifii  capitals, 
and  thereby  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh  profit  higher  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  increafed  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  capitals,  and  thereby  funk  the  rate  of  foreign  profit 
lower  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way 
and  in  the  other  it  muft  evidently  have  fubjedted  Great  Britain  to 
a  relative  difadvantage  in  all  thofe  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  is  more 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other;  and  the  monopo- 
ly, by  forcing  into  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has 
turned  that  capital  into  an  employment  more  advantageous  to  the 
country  than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  moft  advantageous  employment  of  any  capital  to  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  which  maintains  there  the 
greateft  quantity  of  produdive  labour,  and  increafes  the  moft 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  coun- 
try. But  the  quantity  of  produdlive  labour  which  any  capital 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  can  main- 
tain, is  exadly  in  proportion,  it  has  been  fhewn  in  the  fecond 
book,  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.      A  capital  of  a  thoufand; 
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BOOK  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  confiunp- 
tion,  of  which  the  returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year, 
can  keep  in  conftant  employment,  in  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs,  a  quantity  of  produdive  labour  equal  to  what  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  Ir  the  returns  are 
made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment a  quantity  of  produtSive  labour  equal  to  what  two  or  three 
thoufand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign  trade 
of  confumption  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  is,  upon  this 
account,  in  general,  more  advantageous  than  one  carried  on 
with  a  diftant  country  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  a  dlredl  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  as  It  has  likewife  been  fhewn  in  the 
fecond  book,  is  in  general  more  advantageous  than  a  round- 
about one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  fo  far  as  it  has  operated 
upon  the  employment  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all 
cafes  forced  fome  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
diftant  country,  and  in  many  cafes  from  a  dlred:  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  in  all  cafes  forced 
fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with 
a  more  diftant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that  capital  from  the 
trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  to  that  with  the  more  diftant  regions  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are  neceflarily 
lefs  frequent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  diftance,  but  on 
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account   of  the   peculiar   clrcumftances  of  thofe   countries.      New 
colonies,    it  has  already   been  obferved,  are   always  underftocked. 
Their    capital    is  always  much  lefs  than  what  they  could  employ 
with  great  profit  and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  their  land.     They  have  a  conftant  demand,  therefore,  for 
more  capital  than  they  have  of  their  own  ;  and,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency  of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to  whom  they  are,  therefore, 
always  in  debt.     The   moft  common  way  in  which   the  colonifts 
contract  this  debt,    is   not  by   borrowing  upon  bond  of  the  rich 
people  of  the  mother  country,  though  they  fometimes  do  this  too, 
but  by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  correfpondents,  who  fup- 
ply  them  with  goods  from  Europe,  as  thofe  correfpondents  will  al- 
low them.     Their  annual  returns  frequently  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  third,  and  fometimes  not  to  fo  great  a  proportion  of  what 
they  owe.     The  whole  capital,  therefore,  which  their  correfpondents 
advance  to  them  is  feldom  returned  to  Britain  in  lefs  than  three,. 
and  fometimes  not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.     But  a  Britifii 
capital  of  a  thoufand  poiinds,  for  example,  which  is  returned  to 
Great  Britain  only  once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment only  one-fifth  part  of  the  Britifh  induftry  which   it  could 
maintain  if  the  whole  was  returned  once  in  the  year  ;  and,  inftead 
of  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  a  thoufand  pounds  could  main- 
tain for  a  year,  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  the  quantity  only 
Which  two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year.     The  planter,, 
no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he  pays  for  the  goods  from  Eu- 
rope, by  the  intercft  upon  the  bills  which  he  grants  at  diftant  dates, 
and  by  the  commiflion  upon  the  renewal  of  thofe  which  he  grants- 
at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and  probably  more  than  makes  up,    all 
the  lofs  which  his  correfpondent  can  fuftain  by  this  delay.     But, 
though  he  may  make  up  the  lofs  of  his  correfpondent,  he  cannot 
make  up  that  of  Great  Britain.     In  a  trade  of  which  the  returns 
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^  ^v*^  ^  ^^^  ^^""y  d'ftant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are  very  frequent  and  near ;  but 
the  advantage  of  the  country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity  of 
produdive  labour  conftantly  maintained  there,  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  mufl  always  be  much  lefs.  That  the  returns 
of  the  trade  to  America,  and  flill  more  thofe  of  that  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more  diftant,  but  more  irregular, 
and  more  uncertain  too,  than  thofe  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of 
Europe,  or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  will  readily  be  allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any 
experience  of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 


Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has,  in  many  cafes, 
forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  direct  fo- 
reign trade  of  confumption,  into  a  round-about  one. 


Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can  be  fent  to  no 
other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there  are  feveral  of  which  the 
quantity  exceeds  very  much  the  confumption  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  which  a  part,  therefore,  muft  be  exported  to  other  countries. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  without  forcing  fome  part  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  example,  fend  annually  to  Great  Bri- 
tain upwards  of  ninety-fix  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  and  the 
confumption  of  Great  Britain  is  faid  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thou- 
fand. Upwards  of  eighty-two  thoufand  hogflieads,  therefore,  muft 
be  exported  to  other  countries,  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltick  and  Mediterranean  feas. 
But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  brings  thofe 
eighty-two  thoufand  hogflieads  to  Great  Britain,  which  re-exports 
them  from  thence  to  thofe  other  countries,  and  which  brings  back 
from  thofe  other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either  goods  or  money 
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in  return,  is  employed  in  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confump-    ^"  HA  p, 

tion  ;   and  is  neceflarily  forced  into  this   employment  in  order  to   ^ ^-^ » 

difpofe  of  this  great  furplus.     If  we  would  compute  in  how  many 
years  the  whole  of  this  capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  muft  add  to  the  diftance  of  the  American  returns  that  of 
the  returns  from  thofe  other  countries.     If,  in   the  d'lreGt  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  which  we  carry  on  with  America,   the  whole 
capital  employed  frequently  does  not  come  back  in  lefs  than  three 
or  four  years;  the  whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  four  or  five.     If  the  one  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the 
domeftick  induftry  which  could  be  maintained  by  a  capital  returned 
once  in  the  year,  the  other  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  that  induftry.     At  fome  of  the  out-ports  a 
credit  is  commonly  given  to  thofe  foreign  correfpondents  to  whom 
they  export  their  tobacco.     At  the  port  of  London,  indeed,   it  is 
commonly  fold  for  ready  money.     The  rule  is,  JFei^b  and  pay.     At 
the  port  of  London,  therefore,  the  final  returns  of  the  whole  round- 
about trade  are  more  diftant  than  the  returns  from  America  by  the 
time  only  which  the  goods  may  lie  unfold  in  the  warchoufe ;  where, 
hovvrever,  they  may  fometimes  lie  long  enough.     But,  had  not  the 
col-onies  been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  fale  of 
their  tobacco,  very  little  more  of  it  would  probably  have  come  to  us 
than  what  was  neceflary  for  the  home  confumption.     The  goods 
which  Great  Britain  purchafes  at  prefent  for  her  own  confumption 
with  the  great  furplus  of  tobacco  which  flie  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries, flie   would,  in   this  cafe,    probably  have  purchafed  with  the 
immediate  produce  of  her  own  induftry,  or  with  fome  part  of  her 
own  manufadlures.     That  produce,  thofe  manufadlure^,  inftead  of 
being  almoft  entirely  fuited    to   one  great  market,    as    at  prefent, 
would  probably  have  been  fitted  to  a  great  number  of  fmaller  mar- 
kets.    Inftead  of  one  great  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confump - 
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tlon,  Great  Britain  would  probably  have  carried  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  fmall  dired  foreign  trades  of  the  fame  kind.  On  account  of 
the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a  part,  and,  probably,  but  a  fmall  part  j 
perhaps  not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  capital  which  at  prefent 
carries  on  this  great  round-about  trade,  might  have  been  fufficient 
to  carry  on  all  thofe  fmall  dired  ones,  might  have  kept  in  conftant 
employment  an  equal  quantity  of  Britifh  induftry,  and  have  equally 
fupported  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain. 
All  the  purpofes  of  this  trade  being,  in  this  manner,  anfwered  by  a 
much  fmaller  capital,  there  would  have  been  a  large  fpare  capital  to 
apply  to  other  purpofes ;  to  improve  the  lands,  to  increafe  the  ma- 
nufadures,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain;  to  come 
into  competition  at  leaft  with  the  other  Britifli  capitals  employed  in 
all  thofe  different  ways,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and 
thereby  to  give  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  fuperiority  over 
other  countries  ftill  greater  than  what  fhe  at  prefent  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has  forced  fome  part  of  thz 
capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  a 
carrying  trade;  and,  confequently,  from  fupporting  more  or  lefs  the 
induflry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupporting 
partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  fome  other  countries. 


i 


The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually  purchafed  with  the 
great  furplus  of  eighty-two  thoufand  hogflieads  of  tobacco  annu- 
ally re-exported  from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  confumed  in  Great 
Britain.  Part  of  them,  linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for 
example,  is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  particular  confump- 
tion. But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  buys 
the  tobacco  with  which  this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  necef- 
farily  withdrawn  from  fupporting  the  induflry  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupporting,  partly  that  of  the  colJ 
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nies,  and  partly  that  of  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for  this    CHAP, 
tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their  own  induftry.  u~I,'l!-.^ 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides,  by  forcing  towards 
it  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  naturally  have  gone  to  it,  feems  to  have  broken  alto- 
gether that  natural  balance  which  would  otherwife  have  taken  place 
among  all  the  different  branches  of  Britifh  induflry.     The  indus- 
try of  Great   Britain,    inftead  of  being  accommodated   to  a  great 
number  of  fmall  markets,  has  been  principally  fulted  to  one  o-reat 
market.     Her  commerce,  inftead  of  running  in  a  great  number  of 
fmall  channels,   has    been  taught    to  run  principally  in  one  great 
channel.     But  the  whole  fyftem  of  her  induftry  and  commerce  has 
thereby  been  rendered   lefs  fecure ;    the  whole   ftate  of  her  body 
politick  lefs  healthful  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been.     In  her 
prefent  condition,    Great  Britain  refembles  one  of  thofe  unwhol- 
fome   bodies   in   which    fome   of  the  vital   parts    are   overgrown, 
and  which,  upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many  dangerous  dif- 
ordcrs  fcarce  incident  to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts  are  more  pro- 
perly proportioned.     A  fmall  flop  in  that  great  blood  veffel,  which 
has   been   artificially  fwelled    beyond   its  natural    dimenfions,  and 
through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the  induftry  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  has  been  forced  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to 
bring  on  the  moft  dangerous  diforders  upon  the  whole  body  poli- 
tick.    The  expedation  of  a  rupture  vs^ith  the  colonies,  accordingly, 
has  ftruck  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than  they 
ever  felt  for  a  Spanifli  armada  or  a  French  invafion.     It  was  this 
terror,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  ad,  among  the  merchants  at  leaft,  a  popular  meafure.     In  the 
total  exclufion  from  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  laft  only  for  a  few 
years,   the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to  fancy  that  they 
forefaw  an  entire  ftop  to  their  trade  ;   the  greater  part  of  our  mafter 
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manufadurers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  bufinefs  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  our  workmen  an  end  of  their  employment.  A  rupture  with 
any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  continent,  though  likely  too  to 
occafion  fome  (top  or  interruption  in  the  employments  of  fome  of 
all  thefe  different  orders  of  people,  is  forefeen,  however,  without 
any  fuch  general  emotion.  The  blood,  of  which  the  circulation  is 
ftopt  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  veflels,  eafily  difgorges  itfelf  into  the 
greater,  without  occafioning  any  dangerous  diforder;  but,  when  it 
is  flopt  in  any  of  the  greater  veflels,  convulfions,  apoplexy,  or 
death,  are  the  immediate  and  unavoidable  confequences.  If  but 
one  of  thofe  overgrown  manufadlures,  which  by  means  either  of 
bounties,  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony  markets, 
have  been  artificially  raifed  up  to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  fome 
fmall  ftop  or  interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  occa- 
fions  a  mutiny  and  diforder  alarming  to  government,  and  embar- 
raffing  even  to  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflature.  How  great,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  diforder  and  confufion,  it  was-  thought,  which  mud 
necefllarily  be  occafioned  by  a  fudden  and  entire  ftop  in  the  employ- 
ment of  fo  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manufaQurers  ? 


Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  give  to 
Great  Britain  the  exclufive  trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered 
in  a  great  meafure  free,  feems  to  be  the  only  expedient  which  can,  in 
all  future  times,  deliver  her  from  this  danger,  which  can  enable  her 
cr  even  force  her  to  withdraw  fome  part  of  her  capital  from  this  over- 
grown employment,  and  to  turn  it,  though  with  lefs  profit,  towards 
other  employments ;  and  which,  by  gradually  diminifliing  one  branch 
of  her  induftry  and  gradually  increafing  all  the  reft,  can  by  degrees 
reftore  all  the  different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful,  and 
proper  proportion  which  perfcdl  liberty  neceffarily  eftabliflies,  and 
which  perfed  liberty  can  alone  preferve.  To  open  the  colony  trade 
all  at  once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occafion  fome  tranfitory 
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inconvenlency,  but  a  great  permanent  lofs  to  the  greater  part  of  C  H  A  P. 
thofe  whofe  induftry  or  capital  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it.  The 
fudden  Jofs  of  the  employment  even  of  the  (hips  which  import 
the  eighty-two  thoufand  hog/heads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and 
above  the  confumption  of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be  felt  very 
fenfibly.  Such  are  the  unfortunate  efPeas  of  all  the  regulations  of  the 
mercantile  fydem  !  They  not  only  introduce  very  dangerous  diforders 
into  the  ftate  of  the  body  politick,  but  diforders  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  remedy,  without  occafioning  for  a  time,  at  leaft,  ftill 
greater  diforders.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  colony  trade 
ought  gradually  to  be  opened  j  what  are  the  reftraints  which  ought 
firft,  and  what  are  thofe  which  ought  laft  to  be  taken  away  ;  or  in 
what  manner  the  natural  fyftem  of  perfed  liberty  and  juftice  ought 
gradually  to  be  reftored,  we  muft  leave  to  the  wifdom  of  future 
ftatefmen  and  legiflators  to  determine. 

Five  different  events,  unforefeen  and  unthought  of,  have  very 
fortunately  concurred  to  hinder  Great  Britain  from  feeling,  fo 
fenfibly  as  it  was  generally  expeded  fhe  would,  the  total  exclufion 
which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  firfl: 
of  December,  1774)  from  a  very  important  branch  of  the  colony 
trade,  that  of  the  twelve  aflbciated  provinces  of  North  America. 
Firft,  thofe  colonies  in  preparing  themfelves  for  their  non-importa- 
tion agreement,  drained  Great  Britain  completely  of  all  the  com- 
modities which  were  fit  for  their  market :  fecondly,  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  of  the  Spanilh  Flota  has,  this  year,  drained  Germany 
and  the  North  of  many  commodities,  linen  in  particular,  which 
ufed  to  come  into  competition,  even  in  the  Britifli  market,  with 
the  manufadures  of  Great  Britain  :  thirdly,  the  peace  between  Ruf- 
fia  and  Turkey  has  occafioned  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the 
Turkey  market,  which,  during  the  diftrefs  of  the  country,  and 
■while  a  Pvuffian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archipelago,    had  beeri 
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very  poorly  fupplied  :  fourthly,  the  demand  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  manufaaures  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  increafing 
fi-om  year  to  year  for  fome  time  paft :  and,  fifthly,  the  late  parti"^ 
tion  and  confequential  pacification  of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market 
of  that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  extraordinary  demand 
from  thence  to  the  increafing  demand  of  the  North.  Thefe  events 
are  all,  except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  tranfitory  and  gccidental, 
and  the  exclufion  from  fo  important  a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if 
unfortunately  it  fliould  continue  much  longer,  may  flill  occafion 
fome  degree  of  diftrefs.  This  diftrefs,  however,  as  it  will  come  on 
gradually,  will  be  felt  much  lefs  feverely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all 
at  once ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  induftry  and  capital  of  the 
country  may  find  a  new  employment  and  direflion,  fo  as  to  prevent 
this  diftrefs  from  ever  rifing  to  any  confiderable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  fo  far  as  it  has 
turned  towards  that  trade    a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  in 
all  cafes  turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confiimption  with  a  neigh- 
bouring, into  one  with  a  more  diftant  country;  in  many  cafes,  from 
a  diredl  foreign   trade  of  confumption,    into  a  round-about  one; 
and  in  fome  cafes,  from  all  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  I 
carrying  trade.      It  has  in  all  cafes,  therefore,   turned   it,  from  a 
diredion  in  which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
produdlive   labour,    into  one,    in  which  it  can   maintain   a  much 
fmaller  quantity.      By  fuiting,    befides,    to    one   particular  market 
only,  fo  great  a  part  of  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
it  has  rendered  the  whole  ftate  of  that  induftry  and  commerce  more 
precarious  and  lefs  fecure,  than  if  their  produce  had  been  accom- 
modated to  a  greater  variety  of  markets. 

We  muft  carefully  diftinguifh  between  the  effeds  of  the  colony 
trade  and  thofe  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade.  The  former  are  always 
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and  neceffarily  beneficial ;  the  latter  always  and  neceflarily  hurtful. 
But  the  former  are  fo  beneficial,  that  the  colony  trade,  though  fubjed 
to  a  monopoly,  and  notwithftanding  the  hurtful  efFeQs  of  that 
monopoly,  is  ftill  upon  the  whole  beneficial,  and  greatly  beneficial ; 
though  a  good  deal  lefs  fo  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  effect  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural  and  free  ftate,  is  to 
open  a  great,  though  diftant  market  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce 
of  Britifli  induftry  as  may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer 
home,  of  thofe  of  Europe  and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  In  its  natural  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade, 
•without  drawing  from  thofe  markets  any  part  of  the  produce  which 
had  ever  been  fent  to  them,  encourages  Great  Britain  to  increafe 
the  furplus  continually,  by  continually  prefenting  new  equivalents  to 
be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  natural  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade 
tends  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  produdive  labour  in  Great  Britain, 
but  without  altering  in  any  refpea:  the  diredion  of  that  which  had 
been  employed  there  before.  In  the  natural  and  free  ftate  of  the 
colony  trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  nations  would  hinder  the 
rate  of  profit  from  rifing  above  the  common  level  either  in  the  new 
market,  or  in  the  new  employment.  The  new  market,  without 
drawing  any  thing  from  the  old  one,  would  create,  if  one  may  fay 
fo,  a  new  produce  for  its  own  fupply  ;  and  that  new  produce  would 
conftitute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new  employment 
which  ia  the  fame  manner  would  draw  nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the  contrary,  by  excluding 
the  competition  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  raifing  the  rate  of 
profit  both  in  the  new  market  and  in  the  new  employment,  draws 
produce  from  the  old  market  and  capital  from  the  old  employment. 
To  augment  our  fhare  of  the  colony  trade  beyond  what  it  other- 
wife  would  be,  is  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the  monopoly.     If  our 
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^  *^^P  ^    (hare  of  that  trade  were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have 

' w '  been  without  the  monopolj^  there  could  have  been  no  reafon  for 

eflabliOiing  the  monopoly.  But  whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of 
trade  of  which  the  returns  are  flower  and  more  diftant  than  thofe 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  any  country,  than  what  of  its  own  accord  would  go  to 
that  branch,  neceflarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  produdive 
labour  annually  maintained  there,  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  that  country,  lefs  than  they  otherwife  would  be. 
It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  below 
what  it  would  nn.turally  rife  to,  and  thereby  diminidies  their  power 
of  accumulation.  It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times,  their  capital 
from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quantity  of  produdive  labour  as  it 
would  otherwife  maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from  increafing  fo  faft 
as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and  confequently  from  maintaining-  a 
ftill  greater  quantity  of  produ<5tive  labour. 

The  natural  good  efFe61:s  of  the  colony  trade,  however,  more 
than  counterbalance  to  Great  Britain  the  bad  effeds  of  the  mono- 
poly, fo  that,  monopoly  and  all  together,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is 
carried  on  at  prefent,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  advan- 
tageous. The  new  market  and  new  employment  which  are  opened 
by  the  colony  trade,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than  that  portion 
of  the  old  market  and  of  the  old  employment  which  is  loft  by  the 
monopoly.  The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  has  been 
created,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  the  colony  trade,  maintain  in  Great 
Britain  a  greater  quantity  of  produdlive  labour,  than  what  can  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulfion  of  capital  from 
other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are  more  frequent.  If  the 
colony  trade,  however,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  prefent  is  advan- 
tageous to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  monopoly,  but 
in  fpite  of  the  monopoly. 
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It  Is  rather  for  the  manufadlured  than  for  the  rude  produce  of  c  H  a  p. 
Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture  ^"' 
is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  all  new  colonies ;  a  bufinefs  which  the 
cheapnefs  of  land  renders  more  advantageous  than  any  other.  They 
abound,  therefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of  land,  and  inftead  of  im- 
porting it  from  other  countries,  they  have  generally  a  large  furplus 
to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agriculture  either  draws  hands  from 
all  other  employments,  or  keeps  them  from  going  to  any  other  em- 
ployment. There  are  few  hands  to  fpare  for  the  neceflary,  and  none 
for  the  ornamental  manufadures.  The  greater  part  of  the  manu- 
faaures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper  to  purchafe  of  other 
countries  than  to  make  for  themfelves.  It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging 
the  manufadlures  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  indiredly  en- 
courages its  agriculture.  The  manufadurers  of  Europe,  to  whom 
that  trade  gives  employment  conftitute  a  new  market  for  the  produce 
of  the  land  ;  and  the  moft  advantageous  of  all  markets  ;  the  home 
market  for  the  corn  and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and  butchers-meat  of 
Europe  ;  is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of  the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populous  and  thriving 
colonies  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  eftablifli,  or  even  to  maintain  ma- 
nufadures  in  any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal  fuf- 
ficiently  demonftrate.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  manufaduring  coun- 
tries before  they  had  any  confiderable  "colonies.  Since  they  had  the 
richeft  and  moft  fertile  in  the  world  they  have  both  ceafed  to  be  fo. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effeds  of  the  monopoly,  aggravated 
by  other  caufes,  have,  perhaps,  nearly  overbalanced  the  natural  good 
efFeds  of  the  colony  trade.  Thefe  caufes  feem  to  be,  other  mono- 
polies of  different  kinds;  the  degradation  of  the  value  of  gold  and 
filver  below  what  it  is  in  moft  other  countries;  the  exclufion 
from  foreign  markets  by  improper  taxes  upon  exportation,  and  the 
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B  0^0  K  narrowing  of  the  home  market,  by  ftill  more  improper  taxes  upon 
the  tranfportation  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another; 
but  above  all,  that  irregular  and  partial  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
which  often  proteds  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from  the  purfuit 
of  his  injured  creditor,  and  which  makes  the  induftrious  part  of  the 
nation  afraid  to  prepare  goods  for  the  confumption  of  thofe  haughty 
and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not  refufe  to  fell  upon  credit, 
and  from  whom  they  are  altogether  uncertain  of  re-payment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  good  effeds  of  the  co- 
lony trade,  affifted  by  other  caufes,  have  in  a  great  meafure  con- 
quered the  bad  effeds  of  the  monopoly.  Thefe  caufes  feem  to  be, 
the  general  liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithftanding  fome  reftraints; 
is  at  leaft  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  what  it  is  in  any  other  coun- 
try; the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free,  almoft  all  forts  of  goods 
which  are  the  produce  of  domeftick  induftry,  to  almoft  any  foreign 
country ;  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  ftiU  greater  importance,  the  un- 
bounded liberty  of  tranfporting  them  from  any  one  part  of  our  own 
country  to  any  other,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any  account  to 
any  publick  office,  without  being  liable  to  queftion  or  examination- 
of  any  kind ;,  but  above  all^  that  equal  and  impartial  adminiftration 
of  juftice  which  renders  the  rights  of  the  meaneft  Britifh  fubjed 
refpedable  to  the  greateft,  and  which,  by  fecuring  to  every  man  the 
fruits  of  his  own  iuduftry,  gives  the  greateft  and.  moft  effedual  en- 
couragement to  every  Ibrt  of  induftry. 


If  the  manufadures  of  Great  Britain,  however,,  have  been  ad- 
vanced, as  they  certainly  have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not 
been  by  means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in  fpite  of 
the  monopoly.  The  effe<a  of  the  monopoly  has  been,  not  to 
augment  the  quantity,  but  to  alter  the  quality  and  fliape  of  a  part 
«f  the  manufadures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accommodate  to  a 

market, 
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market,  from  which  the  returns  are  flow  and  diftant,  what  would  CHAP 
otherwife  have  been  accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns  >  ""  ' 
are  frequent  and  near.  Its  efFedt  has  confequently  been  to  turn  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in 
which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of  manufac- 
turing induftry,  to  one  in  which  it  maintains  a  much  fmaller,  and 
thereby  to  diminilh,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  whole  quantity  of 
manufaituring  induftry  maintained  in  Great  Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  like  all  the 
other  mean  and  malignant  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem, 
deprefTes  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of 
the  colonies,  without  in  the  leaft  increaflng,  but  on  the  con- 
trary diminilhing,  that  of  the  country  in  whofe  favour  it  is  efla- 
blifiied. 

The   monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  country,    whatever 
may  at  any  particular  time   be   the  extent  of   that  capital,    from 
maintaining  fo  great  a  quantity  of  produdive  labour  as  it  would 
otherwife  maintain,  and  from  afl^ording  fo  great  a  revenue  to  the 
induftrious  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwife  afl^ord.     But  as  capital 
can  be  increafed  only  by  favings  from  revenue,  the  monopoly,  by 
hindering  it  from  aff^ording  fo  great  a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwife 
aff-ord,  necefl-arily  hinders  it  from  increafing  fo  faft  as  it  would  other- 
wife  increafe,   and  confequently  from  maintaining  a  fiill  greater 
quantity  of  produftive  labour,  and  affording  a  ftill  greater  revenue 
to  the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  that  country.     One  great  original 
fource  of  revenue,  therefore,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  monopoly 
muft  necefl-anly  have  rendered  at  all  times  lefs  abundant  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been. 
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By  raifing  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  monopoly  difcou- 
rages  the  improvement  of  land.  The  profit  of  improvement  de- 
pends upon  the  difference  between  what  the  land  aaually  produces, 
and  what,  by  the  application  of  a  certain  capital,  it  can  be  made 
to  produce.  If  this  difference  affords  a  greater  profit  than  what 
can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile  employ- 
ment, the  improvement  of  land  will  draw  capital  from  all  mer- 
cantile employments.  If  the  profit  is  lefs,  mercantile  employments 
will  draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land.  Whatever  there- 
fore raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  either  leffens  the  fupe- 
riority  or  increafes  the  inferiority  of  the  profit  of  improvement ; 
and  in  the  one  cafe  hinders  capital  from  going  to  improvement, 
and  in  the  other  draws  capital  from  it.  But  by  difcouraging  improve- 
ment, the  monopoly  necefiarily  retards  the  natural  increafe  of  ano- 
ther great  original  fource  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land.  By  raifing 
the  rate  of  profit  too  the  monopoly  necefl^arily  keeps  up  the  market 
rate  of  interefl  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be.  But  the  price  of 
land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  afl?"ords,  the  number  of  years 
purchafe  which  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  necelTarily  falls  as  the  rate 
of  interefl  rifes,  and  rifes  as  the  rate  of  interefl  falls.  The  mono- 
poly, therefore,  hurts  the  interefl  of  the  landlord  two  difl'erent  ways, 
by  retarding  the  natural  Increafe,  firfl,  of  his  rent,  and  fecondly,  of 
the  price  which  he  would  get  for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  it  afl'ords. 


The  monopoly  indeed,  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit, 
and  thereby  augments  fomewhat  the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But 
as  it  obflruds  the  natural  increafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to^ 
diminifh  than  to  increafe  the  fum  total  of  the  revenue  which  the- 
inhabitants  of  the  country  derive  from  the  profits  of  flock;  a 
fmall  profit  upon  a  great  capital  generally  aff"ording  a  greater 
revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon  a  fmall  one.  The  monopoly 
*  raifes 
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raifes  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it  hinders  the  fum  of  profit  from  rifing    chap, 
fo  high  as  it  otherwife  would  do. 

All  the  original  fources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  rent 
of  land,  and  the  profits  of  flock,  the  monopoly  renders  much  hCs 
abundant  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  To  promote  the  little  in- 
tereft  of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurts  the  intereft 
of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that  country,  and  of  all  men  in  all 
other  countries. 

It  is  folely  by  raifing  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  that  the  mono- 
poly either  has  proved  or  could  prove  advantageous  to  any  one  par- 
ticular order  of  men.  But  befides  all  the  bad  eff"ea:s  to  the  country 
in  general  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  neceflarily  refult- 
ing  from  a  high  rate  of  profit ;  there  is  one  more  fatal,  perhaps, 
than  all  thefe  put  together,  but  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  ex- 
perience, is  infeparably  connedled  with  it.  The  high  rate  of  profit 
feems  every  where  to  deftroy  that  parfimony  which  in  other  cir- 
cumftances  is  natural  to  the  charader  of  the  merchant.  When  pro- 
fits are  high,  that  fober  virtue  feems  to  be  fuperfluous,  and  ex- 
penfive  luxury  to  fialt  better  the  affluence  of  his  fituation.  But  the 
owners  of  the  great  mercantile  capitals  are  neceffarily  the  leaders 
and  condudors  of  the  whole  induftry  of  every  nation,  and  their 
example  has  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the 
whole  induftrious  part  of  it  than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men^ 
If  his  employer  is  attentive  and  parfimonious,  the  workman  is  very- 
likely  to  be  fo  too ;  but  if  the  mailer  is  difTolute  and  diforderly,. 
the  fervant  who  fhapes  his  work  according  to  the  pattern  which  his- 
mailer  prefcribcs  to  him,  will  fhape  his  life  too  according  to  tha- 
example  which  he  fets  him.  Accumulation  is  thus  prevented  in  the 
Lands  of  all  thofe  who  are  naturally  the  mofl  difpofed  to  accumu^ 
late ;.  and  the  funds,  deftined  for  the  mainienance  of  produdive  la^- 
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B  o^o  K    .hour  receive  no  augmentation  from  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  ought 
naturally  to  augment  them  the  moft.     The  capital  of  the  country, 
inftead  of  increafing,  gradually  dwindles  away,  and  the  quantity  of 
produdive  labour  maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lefs  and  lefs. 
Have  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon 
augmented  the  capital  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Have  they  alleviated 
the  poverty,  have   they  promoted  the  induftry  of  thofe  two  beg- 
garly countries  ?     Such  has  been  the  tone  of  mercantile  expence  in 
thofe   two   trading   cities,    that  thofe  exorbitant  profits,    far  from 
augmenting   the   general   capital  of   the  country,    feem   fcarce   to 
have  been  fufficient  to  keep  up  the  capitals  upon  which  they  were 
made.     Foreign  capitals  are  every  day  intruding  themfelves,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  more  and  more  into  the  trade  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 
It  is  to  expel  thofe  foreign  capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  own 
grows  every  day  more  and  more  infufficient  for  carrying  on,  that 
the  Spaniards  and   Portugueze   endeavour   every    day   to   ftraiten 
more    and    more    the   galling   bands   of   their    abfurd   monopoly. 
Compare  the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon  with  thofe 
of  Amflerdam,    and  you  will  be  fenfible  how  differently  the  con- 
dud  and  charaQer  of  merchants  are  affeded  by  the  high  and  by 
the  low  profits  of  flock.     The  merchants  of  London,  indeed,  have 
not  yet  generally  become  fuch  magnificent  lords  as  thofe  of  Cadiz 
and  Lifbon;    but   neither   are   they  in  general  fuch  attentive  and 
parfimonious  burghers   as    thofe  of   Amflerdam.     They  are  fup- 
pofed,  however,    many  of   them,    to  be  a   good  deal  richer  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of 
the  latter.     But  the   rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  of  the 
latter.     Light  come  light  go,  fays  the  proverb  ;  and  the  ordinary 
tone  of  expence  feems  every  where  to  be  regulated,  not  fo  much 
according  to  the  real  ability  of  fpeuding,  as  to  the  fuppofed  facility 
of  getting  money  to  (jpend. 
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It   is   thus  that  the  fingle  advantage  which  the  monopoly  pro-    C  h  a  P. 

cures  to  a  fingle  order  of  men  is  in  many  different  ways  hurtful  to   ' r- — ' 

the  general  intereft  of  the  country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  raifing  up  a- 
people  of  cuflomers,  may  at  firil  fight  appear  a  projeft  fit  only 
for  a  nation  of  fhopkeepers.     It  is,  however,  a   proje<fl  altogether 
unfit  for  a  nation  of  fhopkeepers  ;  but  extremely  fit  for  anation  whofe 
government  is  influenced  by  fliopkeepers.     Such  ftatefmen,  and  fuch 
ftatefmen  only,  are  capable  of  fancying  that  they  will  findfome  ad- 
vantage in  employing  the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
to  found  and  to  maintain  fuch  an  empire.     Say  to  a  fhopkeeper.  Buy 
me  a  good  eftate,,  and  I  fhall  always  buy  my  cloaths  at  your  fhop, 
even  though  I  (hould  pay  fomewhat  dearer  than  what  I  can  have 
them  for  at  other  fliops  ;  and  you  will  not  find  him  very  forward 
to  embrace  your  propofah     But  Ihould  any  other  perfon  buy  you 
fuch:  an.  eftate,  the  fhopkeeper  would  be  much  obliged  to  your  bene-s- 
faftor  if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  cloaths  at  his  fhop. 
England  purchafed    for   fome  of   her  fubjeds,    who  found  them^ 
felves  uneafy  at  home,   a  great  eftate  in  a  diftant  country.     The 
price,  indeed',  was  very  fmall,  and  inftead  of  thirty  years  purchafe, 
the  ordinary  price  of   land  in  the  prefent  times,   it  amounted  to 
little  more  than  the  expence  of  the  different  equipments  which  made 
the   firft   difcovery,    reconnoitred    the   coaft,    and  took  a-  fiditious 
pofTeffion  of  the  country.     The  land  was  good  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work, 
upon,  and    being   for  fome   time  at  liberty   to  fell  their  produce 
where   they  pleafed,    became   in    the    courfe  of  little   more   than 
thirty   or   forty    years    (between    1620    and-  1660)    fo   numerous 
and    thriving   a    people,    that,  the   fhopkeepers  and  oth^r   traders 
of  England  wilhed   to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  monopoly  of  their 
Guftom.     Without  pretending,  therefore,    that  they  had  paid  aay 
part,   either  of  "the  original  purchafe  money,  or  of  the  fubfequenf 
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expence  of  improvement,  they  petitioned  the  parliament  that  the 
.cultivators  of  America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their 
ihop;  firft,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from 
Europe}  and,  fecondly,  for  felHng  all  fuch  parts  of  their  own 
produce  as  thofe  traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.  For 
they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  of  it.  Some 
parts  of  it  imported  into  England  might  have  interfered  with  fome 
of  the  trades  which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at  home.  Thofe 
particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were  willing  that  the  eolo- 
nifts  fhould  fell  where  they  could  ;  the  farther  off  the  better ;  and 
upon  that  account  propofed  that  their  market  fhould  be  confined 
to  the  countries  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre.  A  claufe  in  the  famous 
&a  of  navigation  eftablifhed  this  truly  Ihopkeeper  propofal  into 
a  law. 


The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto  been  the  prin- 
cipal, or  more  properly  perhaps  the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of  the 
dominion  which  Great  Britain  affumes  over  her  colonies.  In  the 
exclufive  trade,  it  is  fuppofed,  confifts  the  great  advantage  of  pro- 
vinces, which  have  never  yet  afforded  either  revenue  or  military 
force  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country.  The  monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  of  their 
dependency,  and  it  is  the  fole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  that  dependency.  Whatever  expence  Great  Britain  has 
hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this  dependency,  has  really  been 
laid  out  in  order  to  fupport  this  monopoly.  The  expence  of  the 
ordinary  peace  eftablifhment  of  the  colonies  amounted,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty 
regiments  of  foot;  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery,  ftores,  and  extra- 
ordinary provifions  with  which  it  was  necefTary  to  fupply  them;  and 
to  the  expence  of  a  very  confiderable  naval  force  which  was  con- 
llantly  kept  up,  in  order  to  guard,  from  the  fmuggling  vellels  of 

other 
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other  nations,    the    immenfe  coaft  of  North  America,    and   that    CHAP, 
of  our  Weft  Indian  iflands.      The   whole  expence  of  this    peace 
eftablifhment  was  a  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fmalleft  part  of  what  the  dominion  of 
the  colonies  has  coft  the  mother  country.     If  we  would  know  the 
amount  of  the  whole,  we  muft  add  to  the  annual  expence  of  this 
peace  eftablifhment  the  intereft  of  the  funis  which,  in  confequence 
of  her  confidering  her  colonies  as  provinces  fubjed  to  her  domi- 
nion.   Great   Britain  has   upon  difterent  occafions  laid  out  upon 
their  defence.     We  muft  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the  whole  expence 
of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part  of  that  of  the  war  which  preceded 
it.     The  late  war  was  altogether  a  colony  quarrel,  and  the  whole 
expence  of  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  have  been  laid 
out,  whether  in   Germany  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  ought  juftly  to  be 
ftated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.     It  amounted  to   more  than 
ninety  millions  fterling,  including  not  only  the  new  debt  which  was 
contraded,  but  the  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  additional  land  tax, 
and  the  fums  which  were  every  year  borrowed  from  the  finking 
fund.     The  Spanifh   war  which  began  in  1739,  was  principally  a 
colony  quarrel.      Its  principal  objea  was    to  prevent   the   fearch 
of  the  colony  Ihips  which  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the 
SpaniQi  main.     This  whole  expence  is,  in  reality,  a  bounty  which 
has  been  given  in  order  to  fupport  a  monopoly.     The   pretended 
purpofe  of  it  was  to  encourage  the  manufadlures,  and  to   increafe 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.     But   its   real  efFed  has    been  to 
raife  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable  our  merchants  to 
turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  more  flow 
and   diftant    than    thofe    of  the  greater  part   of   other   trades,    a 
greater    proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
done  ;  two  events  which,  if  a  bounty  could    have  prevented,    it 
might  perhaps  have  been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  fuch  a 
bounty. 

^°^-"-  Gg  Under 
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BOOK        Under  the  prefent  fyftem  of  management,  therefore,  Great  Brl- 
t|      .    _f   tain  derives  nothing  but  lofs  from  the  dominion  which  ihe  affumes 
over  her  colonies. 

To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  fhould  voluntarily  give  up  all 
authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave  them  to  ele6t  their  own  ma- 
giftrates,  to  ena£t  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war  as 
they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to  propofe  fuch  a  meafure  as 
never  was,  and  never  will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  province, 
how  troublefome  foever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  fmall 
foever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  proportion  to  the 
expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such  facrifices,  though  they  might 
frequently  be  agreeable  to  the  intereft,  are  always  mortifying  to 
the  pride  of  every  nation,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  ftill  greater 
confequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to  the  private  intereft  of  the 
governing  part  of  it,  who  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  dif- 
pofal  of  many  places  of  truft  and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  wealth  and  diftindion,  which  the  pofTefTion  of  the  moft 
turbulent,  and,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  moft  unpro- 
fitable province  feldom  fails  to  afford.  The  moft  vifionary  enthu- 
fiaft  would  fcarce  be  capable  of  propofing  Inch  a  meafure,  with  any 
ferious  hopes  at  leaft  of  its  ever  being  adopted.  If  it  was  adopt- 
ed, however.  Great  Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  freed 
from  the  whole  annual  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifliment  of  the 
colonics,  but  might  fettle  with  them  fuch  a  treaty  of  commerce  as 
would  effcilually  fecure  to  her  a  free  trade,  more  advantageous  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  though  lefs  fo  to  the  merchants,  than 
the  monopoly  which  (he  at  prefent  enjoys.  By  thus  parting  good 
friends,  the  natural  affedion  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
which,  perhaps,  our  late  diflentions  have  well  nigh  extinguiflied, 
would  quickly  revive.     It  might  difpofe  them  not  only  to  refped, 
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for  whole  centuiies  together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which  they  C  H  a  p. 
had  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  but  to  favour  us  in  war  as  well 
as  in  trade,  and,  inflead  of  turbulent  and  fadlious  fubjedls,  to  be- 
come our  moft  faithful,  affedlionate,  and  generous  allies  ;  and  the 
fame  fort  of  parental  affedion  on  the  one  fide,  and  filial  refpeO:  on 
the  other,  might  revive  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
which  ufed  to  fiibfifl  between  thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  mother 
city  from  which  they  defcended. 

In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to  the  empire  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to 
the  publick  fufficient  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  expence  of 
its  own  peace  eftablilhmenr,  but  for  contributing  its  proportion  to 
the  fiipport  of  the  general  government  of  the  empire.     Every  pro- 
vince necefTarily  contributes,  more  or  lefs,   to  increafe  the  expence 
of  that   general  government.     If  any  particular   province,    there- 
fore, does  not  contribute  its  fhare  towards  defraying  this  expence, 
an  unequal  burden  muft  be  thrown  upon  fome  other  part  of  the 
empire.  The  extraordinary  revenue  too  which  every  province  affords 
to  the  publick  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  reafon,  to  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to   the  extraordinary  revenue   of  the  whole 
empire  which  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time  of  peace.     That 
neither  the  ordinary  nor  extraordinary  revenue  which  Great  Britain 
derives  from  her  colonies,  bears  this  proportion  to  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  Britifh  empire,  will  readily  be  allowed.     The  monopoly,  it 
has  been  fuppofed,  indeed,  by  increafing  the  private  revenue  of  the 
people  of  Gt:eat  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  pay  greater 
taxes,  compenfates   the  deficiency  of  the  publick  revenue  of  the 
colonies.     But  this  monopoly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow,  though 
a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  it  may  increafe 
the  revenue  of  a  particular  order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  dimi- 
nlfhes  inflead  of  increafing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  and 
confequently  diminifhes  inftead  of  increafing  the  ability  of  the  great 
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B  o^o  K  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whofe  revenue  the 
monopoly  increafes,  conftitute  a  particular  order,  which  it  is  both, 
abfolutely  impoffible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  orders> 
and  extremely  impolitick  even  to  attempt  to  tax  beyond  that  pro- 
portion, as  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  in  the  following  book.  No. 
particular  refource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  particular 
order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own  aflemblies,  or  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  aflemblies  can  ever  be  fo  managed  aa  to  levy 
upon  their  conftituents  a  publick  revenue  fufficlent,    not  only   to. 
maintain  at  all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  eftablhhment,  but 
to  pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expence  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Britifh  empire,  feems  not  very  probable.    It  was  a  long 
time  before  even  the  parliament  of  England,  though  placed  immedi- 
ately under  the  eye  of  the  fovereign,  could  be  brought  under  fuch  a 
fyftem  of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  fiifficiently  liberal  in 
their  grants  for  fupporting  the  civil  and  military  eftablifhments  even 
of  their  own  country.     It  was  only  by  diftributing  among  the  par- 
ticular members  of  parliament,  a  great  part  either  of  the  offices,  or 
of  the  difpofal  of  the  offices  arifing  from   this   civil  and    military 
eftablifliment,  that  fuch  a  fyflem   of  management   could  be  efla- 
blifhed  even  with  regard  to  the  parliament  of  England.     But  the 
diftance  of  the  colony  aflemblies  from  the  eye  of  the  fovereign,  their 
number,  their  difperfed  fituation,  and    their  various  conftitutions, 
would  render  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  in  the  fame  manner, 
even  though  the  fovereign  had  the  fame  means  of  doing  it  j  and  thofe 
means  are  wanting.     It  would  be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  diftribute 
among  all  the  leading  members  of  all  the  colony  afl"emblies  fuch  a 
ihare,  either  of  the  offices  or   of  the  difpofal  of  the  offices  arifing 
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from  the  general  government  of  the  Britifh  empire,  as  to  difpofe    C  H  A  p» 

them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home  and  to  tax  their  conftituents    ' ^-—' 

for  the  fupport  of  that  general  government,  of  which  almoft  the 
whole  emoluments  were  to  be  divided  among  people  who  were 
ftrangers  to  them.  The  unavoidable  ignorance  of  adminiftration, 
befides,  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  thofc  different  affemblies,  the  offences  which  mull  frequently 
be  given,  the  blunders  which  muft  conftantly  be  committed  in 
attempting  to  manage  them  in  this  manner,  feems  to  render  fucli 
a  fyftem  of  management  altogether  impradicable  with  regard  to 
them. 

The  colony  affemblies,  befides,  cannot  be  fuppofed  the  proper 
judges  of  what  is  neceffary  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole 
empire.  The  care  of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  not  entrufted  to 
them.  It  is  not  their  bufmefs,  and  they  have  no  regular  means  of 
information  concerning  it.  The  aflembly  of  a  province,  like  the 
veflry  of  a  parifh,  may  judge  very  properly  concerning  the  affairs  of 
its  own  particular  diftridt;  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging 
concerning  thofe  of  the  whole  empire.  It  cannot  even  judge  properly 
concerning  the  proportion  which  its  own  province  bears  to  the. 
whole  empire  ;  or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its  wealth  and 
importance,  compared  with  the  other  provinces  ;  becaufe  thofe 
other  provinces  are  not  under  the  infpedion  and  fuperintendency 
of  the  afferably  of  a  particular  province.  What  is  neceffary  for  the 
defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire,  and  in  what  proportion, 
each  part  ought  to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that  affem- 
bly  which  infpeds  and  fuperintends  the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  propofed,  accordingly,  that  the  colonies  fhould  be  taxed 
by  requlfitlon,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  determining  the  fum. 
which  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  provincial  affembly  affeffmg 
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B  o^o  K    and  levying  it  in  the  way  that  fuited  beft  the  circumftances  of  the 
province.     What  concerned  the  whole  empire  would  in  this  way  be 
determined  by  theaffembly  which  infpeas  and  fuperintends  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  empire  ;  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each  colony  might 
ftill  be  regulated  by  its  own  affembly.  Though  the  colonies  fhould  in 
this  cafe  have  no  reprefentatives  in  the  Britifli  parliament,  yet,  If  we 
may  judge  by  experience,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  parliamen- 
tary requifition  would  be  unreafonablc.  The  parliament  of  England 
has  not  upon  any  occafion  fhown  the  fmalleft  difpofition  to  over- 
burden thofe   parts  of  the    empire    which  are  not  reprefented  in 
parliament.       The    iflands   of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,    without   any 
means  of  refifting  the  authority  of  parliament,  are   more  lightly 
taxed  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain.    Tar^iament  in  attempting 
to  exercife  itsfuppofcd  right,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  of  taxin"- 
the  colonies,  has  never  hitherto  demanded  of  them  any  thing  which 
even  approached  to  a  juft  proportion  to  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow- 
fubjedls  at  home.      If  the  contribution  of  the  colonies,    befides, 
was  to  rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  land  tax  j 
parliament  could  not  tax  them  without  taxing  at  the  fame  time  its 
own  conftituents,  and   the  colonies  might  in  this  cafe  be  confidered 
as  virtually  reprefented  in  parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which  all  the  different 
provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  in  one 
mafs  ;  but  in  which  the  fovereign  regulates  the  fum  which  each 
province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  fome  provinces  affeffes  and  levies  it 
as  he  thinks  proper ;  while  in  others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  affeffed  and 
levied  as  the  refpedive  ftates  of  each  province  fliall  determine.  In 
fome  provinces  of  France,  the  king  not  only  impofes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  alleffes  and  levies  them  in  the  way  he  thinks 
proper.  From  others  he  demands  a  certain  fum,  but  leaves  it  to 
the  ftates  of  each  province  to  affefs  and  levy  that  fum  as  they  think 
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proper.  According  to  the  fcheme  of  taxing  by  requifition,  the  CHAP, 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  ftand  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation 
towards  the  colony  aflemblies,  as  the  king  of  France  does  towards 
the  ftates  of  thofef"  provinces  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
ftates  of  their  own,  the  provinces  of  France  which  are  fiippofed  to 
be  the  befl  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  fcheme,  the  colonies  could  have 
no  juft  reafon  to  fear  that  their  fhare  of  the  publick  burdens  fhould 
ever  exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at 
home  ;  Great  Britain  might  have  juft  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never 
would  amount    to    that    proper   proportion.      The   parliament   of 
Great  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time  paft  had  the  fame  eftablifhed 
authority  in  the  colonies,    which    the    French    king   has  in  thofe 
provinces  of  France,  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  ftates 
of  their  own.     The  colony  affemblies,  if  they  were  not  very  favour- 
ably difpofed   (and  unlefs  more  fkllfully  managed  than   they  ever 
have  been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  fo)  might  ftill 
find  many  pretences  for  evading  or  rejecting  the  moft  reafpnable 
requifitions    of  parliament.     A  French   war   breaks   out,  we  fliall 
fuppofe  j  ten  millions  muft  immediately  be  raifed  in  order  to  defend 
the  feat  of  the  empire.     This  fum  muft  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit 
of  fome  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying  the  intereft.  Part  of 
this  fund  parliament  propofes  to  raife  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great 
Britain,  and  part  of  it  by  a  requifition  to  all  the  different  colony  aftem- 
blies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Would  people  readily  advance 
their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund,  which  partly  depended  upon 
the  good  humour  of  all  thofe  aftemblies,  far  diftant  from  the  feat  of 
the  war,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  thinking  themfelves  not  much  con- 
cerned in  the  event  of  it  ?   Upon  fuch  a  fund  no  more  money  would 
probably  be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Britain 
might  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer  for.     The  whole  burden  of  the  debt 
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B  o^o  K  contraded  on  account  of  the  war  would  in  this  manner  fall,  as 
it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great  Britain  ;  upon  a  part  of 
the  empire,  and  not  upon  the  whole  empire.  Great  Britain  is, 
perhaps,  fmce  the  world  began,  the  only  ftate  which,  as  it  has 
extended  its  empire,  has  only  increafed  its  expence  without  once 
augmenting  its  refources.  Other  ftates  have  generally  difburdened 
themfelves  upon  their  fubjea:  and  fubordinate  provinces  of  the 
moft  confiderable  part  of  the  expence  of  defending  the  empire. 
Great  Britain  has  hitherto  fuffered  her  fubjed  and  fubordinate 
provinces  to  difburden  themfelves  upon  her  of  almoft  this  whole 
expence.  In  order  to  put  Great  Britain  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
with  her  own  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto  fuppofed  to  be 
fubjed  and  fubordinate,  it  feems  neceflary,  upon  the  fcheme  of 
taxing  them  by  parliamentary  requifition,  that  parliament  fhould 
have  fome  means  of  rendering  its  requifitions  immediately  efFedual» 
in  cafe  the  colony  aflembiies  fhould  attempt  to  evade  or  rejed  them; 
and  what  thofe  means  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  explained. 


Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  fame  time, 
be  ever  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  even 
independent  of  the  confent  of  their  own  aflembiies,  the  impor- 
tance of  thofe  aflTemblies  would  from  that  moment  be  at  an  end, 
and  with  it,  that  of  all  the  leading  men  of  Britifb  America. 
Men  defire  to  have  fome  fhare  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  importance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon 
the  power  which  the  greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natural 
ariftocracy  of  every  country,  have  of  prcferving  or  defending 
their  refpedive  importance,  depends  the  ftability  and  duration  of 
every  fyftem  of  free  government.  In  the  attacks  which  thofe 
leading  men  are  continually  making  upon  the  importance  of  one 
another,  and  in  the  defence  of  their  own,  confifts  the  whole  play 
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of  domeftick  fadion  and  ambition.  The  leading  men  of  America,  ^  ^f  ^' 
like  thofe  of  all  other  countries,  defire  to  preferve  their  own  im- 
portance. They  feel,  or  imagine,  that  if  their  affemblies,  which 
they  are  fond  of  calling  parliaments,  and  of  confidering  as  equal 
in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  fhould  be  fo  far 
degraded  as  to  become  the  humble  miniflers  and  executive  officers 
of  that  parliament,  the  greater  part  of  their  own  importance  would 
be  at  an  end.  They  have  rejeded,  therefore,  the  propofal  of 
being  taxed  by  parliamentary  requifition,  and  like  other  ambitious 
and  high  fpirited  men,  have  rather  chofen  to  draw  the  fword  in 
defence  of  their  own  importance. 

Towards  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  republick,  the  allies  of 
Rome,  who  had  born  the  principal  burden  of  defending  the  ftate 
and  extending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Upon  being  refufed,  the  focial  war 
broke  out.  During  the  courfe  of  that  war  Rome  granted  thofe 
privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  one  by  one,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  detached  themfelves  from  the  general  confederacy. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  infifts  upon  taxing  the  colonies ; 
and  they  refufe  to  be  taxed  by  a  parliament  in  which  they  are  not 
reprefented.  If  to  each  colony,  which  fhould  detach  itfelf  from  the 
general  confederacy,  Great  Britain  fhould  allow  fuch  a  number  of 
reprefentatives  as  fuited  the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed  to 
the  public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in  confequence  of  its  being 
fubjedted  to  the  fame  taxes,  and  in  compenfation  admitted  to  the 
fame  freedom  of  trade  with  its  fellow-fubjedls  at  home  ;  the  num- 
ber of  its  reprefentatives  to  be  augmented  as  the  proportion  of  its 
contribution  might  afterwards  augment ;  a  new  method  of  acquir- 
ing importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzling  objedl  of  ambition 
would  be  prefented  to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.  Inftead 
of   piddling  for  the  little  prizes  which   are   to  be  found  in  what 
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B  o^o  K    may  be   called    the  paltry   raffle  of  colony  fadlon ;   they    might 

« «-w    then  hope,  from  the    prefumption  which  men   naturally  have  in 

their  own  ability  and  good  fortune,    to  draw  fome  of  the  great 
prizes  which  fometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the  great  Hate 
lottery  of  Britifti  politics.      Unlefs  this  or  fome  other  method  is 
fallen  upon,  and  there  feems  to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this,  of 
preferving  the  importance  and  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the 
leading   men  of  America,    it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will 
ever  voluntarily  fubmit  to  us ;   and  we  ought  to  confider  that  the 
blood  which  muft  be  fned  in  forcing  them  to  do  fo,  is  every  drop 
of  it,   the  blood  either  of  thofe  who  are,    or  of  thofe  whom  we 
wifh  to  have  for  our  fellow  citizens.     They  are  very  weak  who 
flatter  themfelves  that,  in  the  ftate  to  which  things  have  come,  our 
colonics  will  be  eafily  conquered  by  force  alone.     The  perfons  who 
now  govern   the  refolutions   of  what   they    call   their   continental 
congrcfs,  feel  in  themfelves  at  this  moment  a  degree  of  importance 
which,  perhaps,  the  greateft  fubjefts  in  Europe  fcarce  feel.     From 
ihopkeepers,    tradefmen,    and   attornies,    they   are   become   ftatef- 
men  and  legiflators,  and  are  employed  in  contriving  a  new  form 
of  government  for  an  extenfive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  them^ 
felves,  will  become,  and  which,  indeed,  feems  very  likely  to   be- 
come, one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  formidable  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.     Five  hundred  different  people,  perhaps,  who  in  different 
ways  aa  immediately  under  the  continental  congrefs  ;  and  five  hun- 
dred thoufand,   perhaps,  who  ad  under  thofe  five  hundred,  all  feel 
in  the  fame  manner  a  proportionable  rife  in  their  own  importance. 
Almofl  every  individual  of  the  governing  party  in  America,  fills 
at  prefent,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  ftation  fuperior,  not  only  to  what  he 
had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what  he  had  ever  expedled  to  fill  j  and 
unlefs  fome  new  objed  of  ambition  is  prefented  either  to  him  or  to 
his  leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  fpirit  of  a  man,  he  will  die  ia 
defence  of  that  ftation. 
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It  is  a  remark  of  the  prefident  Henaut  that  we  now  read  with    ^  ^^  f^  ^' 

pleafure  the  account  of  many  little  tranfaQlons  of  the  Ligue,  which   ' y       *_ 

when  they  happened  were  not  perhaps  confidered  as  very  im- 
portant pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  then,  fays  he,  fancied 
himfelf  of  fome  importance;  and  the  innumerable  memoirs  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  thofe  times,  were,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  written  by  people  who  took  pleafure  in  recording  and 
magnifying  events  in  which,  they  flattered  themfelves,  they  had 
been  confiderable  adors.  How  obflinately  the  city  of  Paris  upon 
that  occafion  defended  itfelf,  what  a  dreadful  famine  it  fupported 
rather  than  fubmit  to  the  beft  and  afterwards  the  moft  beloved  of 
all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known.  The  greater  part  of  the 
citizens,  or  thofe  who  governed  the  greater  part  of  them,  fought 
in  defence  of  their  own  importance,  which  they  forefaw  was  to  be 
at  an  end  whenever  the  ancient  government  fliould  be  re-eftablifh- 
ed.  Our  colonies,  unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent  to  a 
union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  beft  of  all 
mother  countries,  as  obftinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  againft 
one  of  the  beft  of  kings. 

The  idea  of  reprefentation  was  unknown  in  ancient  times. 
When  the  people  of  one  ftate  were  admitted  to  the  right  of 
citizenfhip  in  another,  they  had  no  other  means  of  exercifing 
that  right  but  by  coming  in  a  body  to  vote  and  deliberate  with  the 
people  of  that  other  ftate.  The  admiflion  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
completely  ruined  the  Roman  republick.  It  was  no  longer  poflible 
to  diftinguifti  between  who  was  and  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen. 
No  tribe  could  know  its  own  members.  A  rabble  of  any  kind 
could  be  introduced  into  the  affemblies  of  the  people,  could  drive 
out  the  real  citizens,  and  decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  republick  as 
if  they  themfelves  had  been  fuch.      But  though  America  was  to 
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fend  fifty  or  fixty  new  reprefentatlves  to  parliament,  the  door- 
keeper  of  the  houfe  of  commons  could  not  find  any  great  diffi- 
culty in  diftinguifhing  between  who  was  and  who  was  not  a 
member.  Though  the  Roman  conftitutlon,  therefore,  was  necef- 
farily  ruined  by  the  union  of  Rome  with  the  allied  ftates  of  Italy, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  probability  that  the  Britifli  confl:itution  would 
be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies.  That 
conftitution,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  completed  by  it,  and 
feems  to  be  imj^erfed  without  it.  The  alTembly  which  deliberates 
and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of  every  part  of  the  empire,  in 
order  to  be  properly  informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  reprefen- 
tatlves from  every  part  of  it.  That  this  union,  however,  could 
be  eafily  effeduated,  or  that  difficulties  and  great  difficulties 
might  not  occur  in  the  execution,  I  do  not  pretend.  I  have  yet 
heard  of  none,  however,  which  appear  infurmountable.  The  prin- 
cipal perhaps  arife,  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  from  the  pre- 
judices and  opinions  of  the  people  both  on  this  and  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Atlantic. 


We,  on  this  fide  the  water,  are  afraid  left  the  multitude  of 
American  reprefentatlves  fhould  overturn  the  balance  of  the  confti- 
tution, and  increafe  too  much  either  the  influence  of  the  crown 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  force  of  the  democracy  on  the  other,. 
But  if  the  number  of  American  reprefentatlves  was  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  American  taxation,  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed  would  increafe  exadly  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  managing  them  ;  and  the  means  of  managing,  to 
the  number  of  people  to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and  de- 
mocratlcal  parts  of  the  conftitution  would,  after  the  union,  ftaad 
exadly  in  the  fame  degree  of  relative  force  with  regard  to  one 
another  as  they  had  done  before. 
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The  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  are  afraid  left  their    C  H  a  p. 

dlftance  from  the  feat  of  government  might  expofe  them  to  many    ' » ' 

oppreffions.  But  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  of  which 
the  number  ought  from  the  firft  to  be  confiderable,  would  eafily  be  ♦ 

able  to  protect  them  from  all  oppreffion.  The  diftance  could  not 
much  weaken  the  dependency  of  the  reprefentative  upon  the  con- 
ftituent,  and  the  former  would  ftlll  feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in 
parliament  and  all  the  confequence  which  he  derived  from  it  to 
the  good  will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  intereft  of  the  for- 
mer, therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good-will  by  complaining  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  legiflature,  of  every  outrage 
which  any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  in  thofe 
remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  diftance  of  America  from  the 
feat  of  government,  befides,  the  natives  of  that  country  might 
flatter  themfelves,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon  too,  would  not 
be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  that  country  in  wealth,  population  and  improve- 
ment, that  in  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  century,  per- 
haps, the  produce  of  American  might  exceed  that  of  Britifti 
taxation.  The  feat  of  the  empire  would  then  naturally  remove 
itfelf  to  that  part  of  the  empire  which  contributed  moft  to  the 
general  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole. 

The  difcovery  of  America,    and  that  of  a  paflage  to  the  Eafi:' 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the  two  greateft  and  moft: 
important  events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.     Their  con- 
fequences  have  already  been  very  great:  but,  in  the  fhort  period 
of  between  two  and   three  centuries  which  has  elapfed  fince  thefe. 
difcoveries  were  made,  it  is  impoflible  that  the  whole  extent  of  their 
eonfequences  can  have  been  feen.  What  benefits,  or  what  misfortunes- 
to  mankind  may  hereafter  refult  from  thofe  great  events' no  human 
wifdom  can  forefee.     By  uniting,  in  fome  meafure,   the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  world,    by  enabling    them    to   relieve   one  another's- 
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B  o^o  K    wants,  to  increafe  one  another's  enjoyments,  and  to  encourage  one 
< r- — '   another's  induftry,  their  general  tendency  would  feem  to  be  bene- 
ficial.    To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
all  the  commercial    benefits  which   can   have  refulted   tioin  thofe 
events    have    been    funk    and   loft    in    the   dreadful   misfortunes 
which  they  have  occafioned.     Thefe  misfortunes,  however,  feem  to 
have  arifen  rather  from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  thofe  events  themfelves.     At  the  particular  time  when  thefe  dif- 
coveries  were  made,    the  fuperiority  of  force   happened  to  be  fo 
great  on  the  fide  of  the  Europeans,  that  they  were  enabled  to  com- 
mit with  impunity  every  fort  of  injuftice  in  thofe  remote  countries. 
Hereafter,    perhaps,    the   natives    of    thofe   countries   may   grow 
ftronger,  or  thofe  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  different  quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  that  equality 
of  courage  and  force  which,  by  infpiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  nations  into  fome  fort  of  re- 
fpedt  for  the  rights  of  one  another.     But  nothing  feems  more  likely 
to  eftabllfh  this  equality  of  force  than  that  mutual  communication  of 
knowledge  and  of  all  forts  of  improvements  which  an  extenfive 
commerce  from  all  countries  to  all  countries  naturally,  or  rather 
neceffarily,  carries  along  with  it. 


In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  efFeds  of  thofe  difcove- 
ries  has  been  to  raife  the  mercantile  fyftem  to  a  degree  of  fplen- 
dor  and  glory  which  it  could  never  otherwife  have  attained  to.  It 
is  the  objea:  of  that  fyftem  to  enrich  a  great  nation  rather  by  trade 
and  manufadures  than  by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land,  rather  by  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the 
country.  But,  in  confequence  of  thofe  difcoveries,  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  Europe,  inftead  of  being  the  manufadurers  and  car- 
riers for  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  world,  (that  part  of  Europe 
which  is  waflied  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  countries  which 
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lie  round  the  Baltick  and  Mediterranean  feas),  have  now  become    CHAP. 

the  manufacturers  for  the  numerous  and   thriving  cultivators  of   ' , ' 

America,  and  the  carriers,  and  in  fome  refpedts  the  manufacturers 
too,  for  almoft  all  the  different  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica. Two  new  worlds  have  been  opened  to  their  induftry,  each  of 
them  much  greater  and  more  extenfive  than  the  old  one,  and  the 
market  of  one  of  them  growing  ftill  greater  and  greater  every 
day. 

The  countries  which  poffefs  the  colonies  of  America,  and  which  ; 

trade  direCtly  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  fhew  and 
fplendor  of  this  great  commerce.  Other  countries,  however,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  invidious  reftraints  by  which  it  is  meant  to 
exclude  them,  frequently  enjoy  a  greater  fhare  of  the  real  benefit 
of  it.  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  example,  give 
more  real  encouragement  to  the  induftry  of  other  countries  than 
to  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  fingle  article  of  linen  alone 
the  confumption  of  thofe  colonies  amounts,  it  is  faid,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  warrant  the  quantity,  to  more  than  three  millions  fter- 
ling  a  year.  But  this  great  confumption  is  almoft  entirely  fup- 
plied  by  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Spain  and' 
Portugal  furnifti  but  a  fmall  part  of  it.  The  capital  which  fupplies 
the  colonies  with  this  great  quantity  of  linen  is  annually  diftributed' 
among,  and  furnifties  a  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  other 
^countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are  fpent  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  they  help  to  fupport  the  fumptuous  profufion  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  endeavours  to  fecurc 

to  itfelf  the  exclufive   trade  of   its   own  colonies,    are   frequently 

more  hurtful  to  the  countries  in  favour  of  which   they  are  efta- 

bliftied  than   to  thofe  againft   which    they  are  eftabliftied.      The 
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unjuft  oppreffion  of  the  induflry  of  other  countries  falls  back,  if 
I  may  fay  fo,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppreffors,  and  crufhes  their 
induftry  more  than  it  does  that  of  thofe  other  countries.     By  thofe 
regulations,  for  example,   the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  muft  fend 
the  linen  which  he  deftines  for  the  American  market  to  London, 
and  he  muft  bring  back  from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  deftines 
for  the  German  market;    becaufe   he  can  neither  fend    the   one 
direaiy  to  America,  nor  bring  back  the  other  diredly  from  thence. 
By  this  reftraint  he  is  probably  obliged  to  fell  the  one  fomewhat 
cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  fomewhat  dearer  than  he  otherwife 
might  have  done;  and  his  profits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged 
by  means  of  it.     In  this  trade,  however,   between  Hamburgh  and 
London,    he  certainly   receives  the    returns   of   his  capital    much 
more  quickly  than  he  could  poflibly  have  done  in  the  diredl  trade 
to  America,  even  though  we  ihould  fuppofe,  what  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe,  that  the  payments  of  America  were  as  pundual  as  thofe 
of  London.      In   the  trade,   therefore,   to  which  thofe  regulations 
confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his  capital  can  keep  in  con- 
ftant  employment  a   much   greater  quantity  of   German  induftry 
than  it  pofFibly  could    have  done  in  the  trade  from  which  he  is 
excluded.      Though  the  one  employment,  therefore,  may  to  him 
perhaps  be  lefs  profitable  than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  lefs  advan- 
tageous to  his  country.     It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  employment 
into  which  the  monopoly  naturally  attrads,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  London  merchant.     That  employment  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater  part  of  other  employ- 
ments, but,  on  account  of  the  flownefs  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be 
more  advantageous  to  his  country. 


After  all  the  unjuft  attempts,  therefore,  of  every  country  in 
Europe  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  the  whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its 
own  colonies,  no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  any 
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thing  but  the  expence  of  fupportlng  in  time  of  peace  and  of  defending  ^  ha  p. 
in  time  of  war  the  oppreflive  authority  which  it  alTumes  over  them. 
The  inconveniencies  refulting  from  the  pofTeffioa  of  its  colonies, 
every  country  has  engrofled  to  itfelf  completely.  The  advantages 
refulting  from  their  trade  it  has  been  obliged  to  fhare  with  many 
other  countries. 

At  firft  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the  great  commerce 
of  America,  naturally  feems  to  be  an  acquifition  of  the  higheft 
value.  To  the  undifcerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally 
prefents  itfelf  amidft  the  confufed  fcramble  of  politicks  and  war, 
as  a  very  dazzling  object  to  fight  for.  The  dazzling  fplendor  of 
the  objed,  however,  the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  the  commerce,  is 
the  very  quality  which  renders  the  monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which 
makes  one  employment,  in  its  own  nature  neceflarily  lefs  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  than  the  greater  part  of  other  employments, 
abforb  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  thaa 
what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  flock  of  every  country,  it  has  been  fhewn  in  the 
fecond  book,  naturally  feeks,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  employment 
moft  advantageous  to  that  country.  If  it  is  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belongs  becomes  the  emporium  of  the 
goods  of  all  the  countries  whofe  trade  that  ftock  carries  on.  But 
the  owner  of  that  ftock  neceflarily  wifhes  to  difpofe  of  as  great  a 
part  of  thofe  goods  as  he  can  at  home.  He  thereby  faves  himfelf 
the  trouble,  rifk,  and  expence,  of  exportation,  and  he  will  upon 
that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them  at  home,  not  only  for  a  much 
fmaller  price,  but  with  fomewhat  a  fmaller  profit  than  he  might 
expedl  to  make  by  fending  them  abroad.  He  naturally,  therefore, 
endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn  his  carrying  trade  into  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumptlon.  If  his  ftock  again  is  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumptlon,  he  will,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  glad 
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J  which  he  colleds  in  order  to  export  to  fome  foreign  market,  and  he 
will  thus  endeavour  as  much  as  he  can,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  into  a  home  trade.  The  mercantile  ftock  of  every 
country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner  the  near,  and  fhuns  the 
diftant  employment  ;  naturally  courts  the  employment  in  which 
the  returns  are,  frequent,  and  fliuns  that  in  which  they  are 
diftant  and  flow;  naturally  courts  the  employment  in  which  it 
can  maintain  the  greateft  quantity  of  produftive  labour  in  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  owner  refides,  and 
fhuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain  there  the  fmalleft  quantity.  It 
naturally  courts  the  employment  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  moft  ad- 
vantageous, and  fhuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  leaft  advan« 
tageous  to  that  country. 

But  if  in  any  of  thofe  diftant  employments,  which  in  ordinary- 
cafes  are  lefs  advantageous  to  the  country,  the  profit  fhouM  happea 
to  rife  fomewhat  higher  than  what  is  fufficient  to  balance  the  natural 
preference  which  is  given  to  nearer  employments,  this  fuperiority 
of  profit  will  draw  ftock  from  thofe  nearer  employments,  till  the 
profits  of  all  return  to  their  proper  level.     This  fuperiority  of  profit, 
however,  is  a  proof  that  in  the  aQual  circumftances  of  the  fociety, 
thofe  diftant  employments  are  fomewhat  underftocked  ia  proportion 
to  other  employments,  and  that  the  ftock  of  the  fociety  is  not  diftri- 
buted  in  the  propereft  manner  among  all  the  different  employments- 
carried  on  in  it.    It  is  a  proof  that  fomething  is  either  bought  cheaper 
or  fold  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  fome  particular  clafs  of 
citizens  is  more  or  lefs  opprefTed  either  by  paying  more  or  by  getting 
lefs  than  what  is  fuitable  to  .that  equality,  which  ought  to  take  place, 
and  which  naturally  does  take  place  among  all  the  different  claffes 
of  them.     Though  the  fame  capital  never  will  maintain  the  fame 
quantity  of  produdive  labour  in  a  diftant  as  in  a  near  employment, 
yet  a  diftant  employment  may  be  as  neceflary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
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foclety  as  a  near  one  ;  the  goods  which  the  diftant  employmctit  ^  HA  P. 
deals  in  being  neceflary,  perhaps,  for  carrying  on  many  of  the 
nearer  employments.  But  if  the  profits  of  thofe  who  deal  in  fuch 
goods  are  above  their  proper  level,  thofe  goods  will  be  fold  dearer 
than  they  ought  to  be,  or  fomewhat  above  their  natural  price,  and 
all  thofe  engaged  in  the  nearer  employments  will  be  more  or  lefs 
cppreffed  by  this  high  price.  Their  intereft,  therefore,  in  this  cafe 
requires  that  fome  ftock  fhould  be  withdrawn  from,  thofe  nearer 
employments,  and  turned  towards  that  diftant  one,  in  order  to 
reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and  the  price  of  the 
goods  which  it  deals  in  to  their  natural  price.  In  this  extraordi- 
nary cafe,  the  publick  intereft  requires  that  fome  ftock  fhould  be 
withdrawn  from  thofe  employments  which  in  ordinary  cafes  are 
more  advantageous,  and  turned  towards  one  which  in  ordinary  cafes 
is  lefs  advantageous  to  the  publick ;  and  in  this  extraordinary  cafe, 
the  natural  interefts  and  inclinations  of  men  coincide  as  exadly 
with  the  publick  intereft  as  in  all  other  ordinary  cafes,  and  lead 
them  to  withdraw  ftock  from  the  near,  and  to  turn  it  towards  the 
diftant  employment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interefts  and  paflions  of  individuals 
naturally  difpofe  them  to  turn  their  ftock  towards  the  employments 
which  in  ordinary  cafes  are  moft  advantageous  to  the  fociety.  But 
if  from  this  natural  preference  they  fhould  turn  too  much  of  it 
towards  thofe  employments,  the  fall  of  profit  in  them  and  the  rife 
of  it  in  all  others  immediately  difpofe  them  to  alter  this  faulty  diftri- 
'^ution.  Without  any  intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private 
interefts  and  pafiTions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to  divide  and  dif- 
tribute  the  ftock  of  every  fociety,  among  all  the  different  employ- 
ments carried  on  in  it,  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  proportion  which 
is  moft  agreeable  to  the  intereft  of  the  whole  fociety. 
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All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  neceflarily 
derange  more  or  lefs  this  natural  and  moft  advantageous  diftribution 
of  ftock.  But  thofe  which  concern  the  trade  to  America  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  derange  it  perhaps  more  than  any  other  ;  becaufe  the 
trade  to  thofe  two  great  continents  abforbs  a  greater  quantity  of 
ftock  than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade.  The  regulations, 
however,  by  which  this  derangement  is  effeded  in  thofe  two. 
different  branches  of  trade  are  not  altogether  the  fame.  Monopoly 
is  the  great  engine  of  both ;  but  it  is  a  different  fort  of  monopoly. 
Monopoly  of  one  kind  or  another,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  folc 
engine  of  the  mercantile  fyftem. 

In  the  trade  to  America  every  nation  endeavours  to  engrofs  as 
much  as  poffible  the  whole  market  of  its  own  colonies,  by  fairly 
excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  dire£t  trade  to  them.     During 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Portugueze  endeavoured 
to  manage  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the  fame  manner,    by 
claiming  the  fole  right  of  failing  in  the  Indian  feas,  on  account  of 
the  merit  of  having  lirft  found  out  the  road  to  them.     The  Dutch 
Hill  continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations  from  any  dire(3: 
trade  to  their  fpice  iflands.     Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently 
eftabliftied  againft  all  other  European  nations,  who  are  thereby  not 
only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient  for 
them  to  turn  fome  part  of  their  ftock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the 
goods  which  that  trade  deals   in   fomewhat  dearer,  than  if  they 
could  import  them   themfelves  diredly  from  the  countries  which 
produce  them. 

But  fmce  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portugal,  no  European  natloQ 
has  claimed  the  exclufive  right  of  failing  in  the  Indian  feas,  of  which 
the  principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  fhips  of  all  European  nations. 
Except  in  Portugal,  however,  and  within  thefe  few  years  in  France, 
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the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  has  in  every  European  country  been 
fubjeded  to  an  exclufive  company.  Monopolies  of  this  kind  are 
properly  eftablifhed  againft  the  very  nation  which  ereds  them. 
The  greater  part  of  that  nation  are  thereby  not  only  excluded 
from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  fome 
part  of  their  flock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that 
trade  deals  in,  fomewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was  open  and  free  to  all 
their  countrymen.  Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifla  Eaft 
India  company,  for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of  England, 
over  and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  muft  have  paid  in 
the  price  of  the  Eaft  India  goods  which  they  have  confumed,  not 
only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the  company  may  have 
made  upon  thofe  goods  in  confequence  of  their  monopoly,  but  for 
all  the  extraordinary  wafte  which  the  fraud  and  abufe,  infeparable 
from  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fo  great  a  company,  muft 
necefTarily  have  occafioned.  The  abfurdity  of  this  fecond  kind  of 
monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more  manifeft  than  that  of  the 
firfti 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  moreor  lefs  the  natural 
dlftribution  of  the  ftock  of  the  fociety  :  but  they  do  not  always  de<- 
range  it  in  the  fame  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  fir  ft  kind  always  attract  to  the  particular  trade 
in  which  they  are  eftablifhed,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ftock  of  the 
fociety  than  what  would  go  to  that  trade,  of  its  own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  fecond  kind,  may  fometimes  attrad  ftock 
towards  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  eftablifhed,  and 
fometimes  repel  it  from  that  trade  according  to  different  circum- 
fiances.  In  poor  countries  they  naturally  attracllt  towards  that 
trade  more  ftock  than  would,  otherwife  go  to  it.     In  rich  countries 
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2  0^0  K     they  naturally  repel  from   it  a  good  deal  of  flock  which  would 


Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for  exannple, 
■would  probably  have  never  fent  a  fingle  fliip  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had 
not  the  trade  been  fubjecfled  to  an  exclufive  company.  The  efta- 
blifhment  of  fuch  a  company  neceflarily  encourages  adventurers. 
Their  monopoly  fecures  them  againft  all  competitors  in  the  home 
market,  and  they  have  the  fame  chance  for  foreign  markets  with  the 
traders  of  other  nations.  Their  monopoly  fhows  them  the  certainty 
of  a  great  profit  upon  a  confiderable  quantity  of  goods,  and  the 
chance  of  a  confiderable  profit  upon  a  great  quantity.  Without  fuch 
extraordinary  encouragement,  the  poor  traders  of  fuch  poor  countries 
would  probably  never  have  thought  of  hazarding  their  fmall  capitals 
in  fo  very  diftant  and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  muft  naturally  have  appeared  to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  contrar)-,  would  pro- 
bably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  fend  many  more  fhips  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  than  it  adually  does.  The  limited  ftock  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  company  probably  repels  from  that  trade  many  great 
mercantile  capitals  which  would  otherwife  go  to  it.  The  mer- 
cantile capital  of  Holland  is  fo  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually overflowing,  fometimes  into  the  public  funds  of  foreign 
countries,  fometimes  into  loans  to  private  traders  and  adventurers 
of  foreign  countries,  fometimes  into  the  moft  round-about  fo- 
reign trades  of  confumption,  and  fometimes  into  the  carrying 
trade.  AH  near  employments  being  completely  filled  up,  all  the 
capital  which  can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  profit 
being  already  placed  in  them,  the  capital  of  Holland  neceffarily 
flows  towards  the  moft  diftant  employments.  The  trade  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  if  it  was  altogether  free,  would  probably  abforb   the 

greater 
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greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital.      The   Eaft   Indies  ofFer  a    chap. 
market  both  for  the   manufadlures    of    Europe  and  for  the  gold 
and  filver  as  well  as  for  feveral   other  produdlions   of  America, 
.greater  and  more  extenfive  than  both   Europe  and   America  put 
together. 


'to^ 


Every  derangement  of  the  natural  diftribution  of  ftock  is  necef- 
farily  hurtful  to  the  foclety  in  which  it  takes  place ;  whether  it  be 
by  repelling  from  a  particular  trade  the  flock  which  would  other- 
wife  go  to  it,  or  by  attrafting  towards  a  particular  trade  that^ 
which  would  not  otherwife  come  to  it.  If  without  any  exclufive 
company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the  Eaft  Indies  would  be  greater 
l3ian  it  adlually  is,  that  country  muft  fufFer  a  confiderable  lofs  by 
part  of  its  capital  being  excluded  from  the  employment  moft  conve- 
nient for  that  part.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  if  without  an  exclu- 
five  company,  the  trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  lefo  than  it  adually  is,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  probable,, 
would  not  exift  at  all,  thofe  two  countries  muft  likewife  fufFer  a 
confiderable  lofs  by  part  of  their  capital  being  drawn  into  an  employ- 
ment which  muft  be  more  or  lefs  unfuitable  to  their  prefent  circum- 
ftances.  Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  their  prefent  circumftances 
to  buy  Eaft  India  goods  of  other  nations,  even  though  they  ftiould 
pay  fomewhat  dearer,  than  to  turn  fo  great  a  part  of  their  fmall ' 
capital  to  fo  very  diftant  a  trade,  in  which  the  returns  are  fo  very 
flow,  in  which  that  capital  can  maintain  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  pro- 
dudive  labour  at  home,  where  produdlive  labour  is  fo  much  wanted,  • 
where  fo  little  is  done,  and  where  fomuch  is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclulive  company,  therefore,  a  particular 
country  fhould  not  be  able  to  carry  on  any  dired:  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  it  will  not  from  thence  follow  that  fuch  a  company  ought  to 
be  eftablifticd   there,    but  only  that  fuch  a  country  ought  not  in 
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B  00  K     thefe  circumflances  to  trade  diredly  to  the  Eaft  Indies.     That  fucli 

»— — -u '   companies  are  not  in  general  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  Eaft  India 

trade,  is  fufficiently  demonftrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  enjoyed  almoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a  century 
together  without  any  exclufive  company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  fald,  could  well  have  capital 
fufficient  to  maintain  fadors  and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  (hips  which  he  might 
Gccafionally  fend  thither.;  and  yet,  unlefs  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  cargo  might  frequently  make  hisihips  lofe  the 
feafon  for  returning,  and  the  expence  of  fo  long  a  delay  would  not 
only  eat  up  the  wholeprofit  of  the  adventure,  but  frequently occafion 
a   very  confiderable   lofs.      This   argument,  however,  if  it  proved 
any  thing  at  all,  would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade 
could    be    carried    on    without    an    exclufive   company,    which  is 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  nations.     There  is  no  great  branch 
of  trade  in  which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant  is  fufficient, 
for  carrying  on  all  the  fubordinate  branches  which  muft  be  carried 
on,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  principal  one.     But  when  a   nation 
is  ripe  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  fome  merchants  naturally  turn 
their  capitals  towards  the  principal,  and  fome  towards  the  fubor- 
dinate branches  of  it.;  and  though  all  the  different  branches  of  it 
are  in  this  manner  carried  on,    yet   it  very  feWom  happens  that 
they  are  all  carried  on  by  the  capital  of   one    private    merchant. 
If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  Eaft  India  trade,  a  certain 
portion  of   its  capital  will  naturally  divide   itfelf   among    all  the 
different  branches  of  that  trade.     Some  of  its  merchants  will  find 
it  for  their  inlereft  to  refide  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  employ  their 
capitals  there  in  providing  goods  for  the  flaips  which  are  to  be  fent 
out  by  other  merchants  who  refide  in  Europe.     The  fettlements 
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which  different  European  nations  have  obtained  in  the  Eaft  Indies,    ^  h  ••  P- 

.  .  vif. 

if  they  were  taken  from  the  esclufive  companies  to  which  they  at    >    — .-  ._j 

prefent  belong  and  put  under  the  immediate  protedlion  of  the  fove- 
vereign,  would  render  this  refidence  both  fafe  and  eafy,  at  leaft  to  the 
merchants  of  the  particular  nations  to  whom  thofe  fettlements  belong. 
If  at  any  particular  time  that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which 
of  its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  towards  the 
Eaft  India  trade,  was  not  fufficient  for  carrying  on  all  thofe  different 
branches  of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  that,  at  that  particular  time,  that 
country  was  not  ripe  for  that  trade,  and  that  it  would  do  better  to 
buy  for  fome  time,  even  at  a  higher  price,  from  other  European  na- 
tions, the  Eaft  India  goods  it  had  occafion  for,  than  to  import  them 
itfelf  diredly  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  What  it  might  lofe  by  the  high 
price  of  thofe  goods  could  feldom  be  equal  to  the  lofs  which  it  would 
fuftain  by  the  diftraQIon  of  a  large  portion  of  its  capital  from  other 
employments  more  neceffary,  or  more  ufeful,  or  more  fultable  to  its 
circumftances  and  fituation,  than  a  direct  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Though  the  Europeans  poffefs  many  confiderable  fettlements 
both  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  have  not 
yet  eftabliftied  in  either  of  thofe  countries  fuch  numerous  and 
thriving  colonies  as  thofe.  in  the  iflands  and  continent  of  America. 
Africa,  however,  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  countries  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  are  inhabited  by  barba- 
rous nations.  But  thofe  nations  were  by  no  means  fo  weak  and 
defencelefs  as  the  miferable  and  helplefs  Americans ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  countries  vyhlch  they  inhabited,  they 
were  befides  much  more  populous.  The  moft  barbarous  nations 
either  of  Africa  or  of  the  Eaft  Indies  were  fhepherds  ;  even  the 
Hottentots  were  fo.  But  the  natives  of  every  pari:  of  America, 
except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunters  j  and  the  difference  is 
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very  great  between  the  number  of  fhepherds  and  that   of  hunters 
whom  the  fame  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can  maintain.     In 
Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  therefore,  it  was  more  difficult  to  difplace  the 
natives,  and  to  extend  the  European  plantations  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  genius  of  exclufive  com- 
panies, befides,  is  unfavourable,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  to  the 
growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has  probably  been  the  principal  caufe 
of  the  little  progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  Eaft  Indies.   The 
Portuguefe  carried  on  the  trade  both  to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies 
■without  any  exclufive  companies,  and  their  fettlements  at  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  at  Goa  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  though  much  deprefTed  by  fuperftition  and  every  fort 
of  bad  government,  yet  bear  fome  faint  refemblance  to  the  colonies 
of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited  by  Portuguefe  who  have  been 
eftablifhed  there  for  feveral  generations.     The  Dutch  fettlements  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are  at  prefent  the  moft 
confiderable  colonies  which  the  Europeans  have  eftablifhed  either  rn 
Africa  or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  both  thefe  fettlements  are  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  their  fituation.     The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  almoft  as  barbarous  and  quite  as  inca- 
pable of  defending  themfelves  as  the  natives  of  America.     It   is 
befides  the  half-way  houfe,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  between  Europe  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  at  which  almoft  every  European  fhip  makes  fome 
ftay  both  in  going  and  returning.  The  fupplying  of  thofefhips  with, 
every  fort  of  frefh  provifions,  with  fruit  and  fometimes  with  wine, 
affords  alone  a  very  extenfive  market  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonifts.     What  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  between  Europe  and 
every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,    Batavia   is  between    the   principal 
countries   of   the  Eaft  Indies.      It  lies  upon  the  moft  frequented 
road    from   Indoftan   to  China  and   Japan,    and    is    nearly  about 
mid-way  upon  that  road.     Almoft  all  the  fhips  too  that  fail  between 
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Europe  and  China  touch  at  Batavia ;  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all    C  ha  p. 

this,  the  center  and  principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the  country  \—^. ' 

trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  not  only  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  car- 
ried en  by  Europeans,  but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native 
Indians  ;  and  veflels  navigated  by  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  Japan, 
of  Tonquin,  Malacca,  Cochin-China,  and  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  are 
frequently  to  be  feen  in  its  port-  Such  advantageous  fituations  have 
enabled  thofe  two  colonies  to  furmount  all  the  obftacles  which  the 
oppreffive  genius  of  anexclufive  company  may  have  occafionally  op- 
pofed  to  their  growth.  They  have  enabled  Batavia  to  furmount  the 
additional  difadvantage  of  perhaps  the  moft  unwholcfome  climate 
in  the  world. 

The  Englifli  and  Dutch  companies,  though  they  have  eftabllihed 
no  confiderable  colonies,  except  the  two  above  mentioned,  have  both 
made  confiderable  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  Indies.     But  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  both  govern  their  new  fubjefts,  the  natural  genius 
of  an  exclufive  company  has  fhown  itfelf  moft  diftindtly.    In  the  fpice 
iflands  the  Dutch  are  faid  to  burn  all  the  fpiceries  which  a  fertile  feafon 
produces  beyond  what  they  expeft  to  difpofe  of  in  Europe  with  fuch 
a  profit  as  they  think  fufficient.     In  the  iflands  where  they  have  no 
fettlements,  they  give  a  premium  to  thofe  who  coUedl  the  young 
bloffoms  and  green   leaves  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  which 
naturally   grow  there,   but   which   this  favage   policy   has  now,  it 
is  faid,   almofi:  completely  extirpated.     Even  in  the  iflands  where 
they  have  fettlements  they  have  very  much  reduced,  it  is  faid,  the 
number  of  thofe  trees.     If  the  produce  even  of  their  own  iflands 
was  much  greater  than  what  fuited  their  market,  the  natives,  they 
fufped:,  might  find  means  to  convey  fome  part  of  it  to  other  nations  • 
and  the  beft  way,  they  imagine,  to  fecure  their  own  monopoly,  is  to 
take  care  that  no  more  fliall  grow  than  what   they  themlelves  carry 
to  market.     By  different  arts  of  oppreflSon  they  have  reduced  the 
population  of  feveral  of  the  Moluccas  nearly  to  the  number  which 
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^^ ^   life  their  own  infignificant  garrifons,   and  fuch  of  their  fliips  as 

occafionally  come  there  for  a  cargo  of  fpices.     Under  the  govern- 
ment even  of   the  Portuguefe,   however,   thofe  iflands  are  faid   to 
have  been  tolerably  well  inhabited.      The  Englifh  company  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  eftablifh  in  Bengal   fo  perfedly  deftrudive  a 
fyftem.     The  plan  of  their  government,  however,  has  had  exadly 
the  fame  tendency.     It  has  not  been  uncommon,  I  am  well  aflured, 
for  the  chief,  that  is,  the  firft  clerk  of  a  fadory,  to  order  a  peafant 
to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  fow  it  with  rice  or  fome 
other  grain.     The  pretence  was,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  • 
but  the  real  reafon,  to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  felling  at  a 
better  price  a  large  quantity  of  opium,  which  he  happened  then  to 
have  upon  hand.     Upon  other  occafions  the  order  has  been  reverfed  • 
and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  ploughed  up  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies  ;  when  the  chief  forefaw 
that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely  to  be  made  by  opium.     The 
fervants  of  the  company  have  upon  feveral  occafions  attempted  to 
eftablifh  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  of  fome  of  the  moft  im- 
portant branches,  not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland  trade 
of  the  country.     Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  fhould  not  at  fome  time  or  another  have  attempted  to  re- 
ftrain  the  produdion  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they  had 
thus  ufurpcd  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the  quantity  which  they 
themfelves  could  purchafe,  but  to  that  which  they  could  exped  to 
fell  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  might  think  fufficient.    In  the  courfe  of 
a  century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the  Englifli  company  would  in  this 
manner  have  probably  proved  as  completely  deftrudlive  as  that  of 
the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  diredly  contrary  to  the  real 
intereft  of  thofe  companies,  confidered  as  the  fovereigns  of  the 
countries  which  they  have  conquered,    than  this  deftrudive  plan. 
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In  almofl  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  is  drawn  from 
that  of  the  people.     The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, the  greater  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  the 
more  they  can  afford  to  the  fovereign.     It  is  his  interefl:,  therefore, 
to  increafe  as  much  as  poffible  that  annual  produce.     But  if  this  is 
the  intereft  of  every  fovereign,    it  is   peculiarly  fo  of  one   whofe 
revenue,  like  that  of  the  fovereign  of  Bengal,  arifes  chiefly  from  a 
land-rent.     That  rent  muft  neceflarily   be    in    proportion    to   the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  produce,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
muft  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  market.      The  quantity  will 
always  be  fuited  with  more  or  lefs  exadnefs  to  the  confumption  of 
thofe  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagernefs  of  their  competition. 
It  is  the  intereft  of  fuch  a  fovereign,   therefore,  to  open  the  moft 
extenfive  market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow  the  moft 
perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order  to  increafe  as  much  as  poffible 
the  number  and  the  competition  of  buyers  ;  and  upon  this  account 
to   abolifh,    not  only  all  monopolies,    but  all  reftraints  upon  the 
tranfportation  of  the  home  produce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  upon  its   exportation   to  foreign   countries,    or  upon  the 
importation  of  goods  of  any  kind  for  which  it  can   be  exchanged. 
He  is  in    this  manner   moft  likely  to  increafe  both  the  quantity  and 
value  of  that  produce,  and  confequently  of  his  own  fhare  of  it,  or 
of  his  own  revenue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  feems,  incapable  of  confider- 
ing  themfelves  as  fovereigns,  even  after  they  have  become  fuch. 
Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to-  fell  again,  they  ftill  confider  as  their 
principal  bufmefs,  and  by  a  ftrange  abfurdity,  regard  the  chara£ler 
of  the  fovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  merchant,  as 
fomething  which  ought  to  be  made  fubfervient  to  it,  or  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India  and  thereby  to 
8.  fell 
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o.O  l^     fell   with  a  better  profit  In  Europe.      They  endeavour   for   thU 

V— V >    purpofe  to  keep  out  as  much  as  pofTible  all  competitors  from  the 

market  of  the  countries  which  are  fubjed  to  their  government,  and 
confequently  to  reduce,  at  leaft,  fome  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  thofe  countries  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  fupplying  their  own 
demand,  or  to  what  they  can  exped  to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  a 
profit  as  they  may  think  reafonable.  Their  mercantile  habits  draw 
them  in  this  manner,  almoft  neceffarily,  though  perhaps  infenfibly,  to 
prefer  upon  all  ordinary  occafions  the  little  and  tranfitory  profit  of 
the  monopolift  to  the  great  and  permanent  revenue  of  the  fovereign, 
and  would  gradually  lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  fubjea  to  th^'eir 
government  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Moluccas.  It  is  the  intereft 
of  the  Eaft  India  company,  confidered  as  fovereigns,  that  the  Euro- 
p.-an  goods  which  are  carried  to  their  Indian  dominions,  fliould  be 
fold  there  as  cheap  as  poffible;  and  that  the  Indian  goods  which  are 
brought  from  thence  fhould  bring  there  as  good  a  price,  or  fhould 
be  fold  there  as  dear  as  poffible.  But  the  reverfe  of  this  is  their 
intereft  as  merchants.  As  fovereigns,  their  intereft  is  exadly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  country  which  they  govern.  As  merchants 
itheir  intereft  is  diredly  oppofite  to  that  intereft. 

But  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government,  even  as  to  what  concerns 
ns  diredion  in  Europe,  is  in  this  manner  effentially  and  perhaps 
incurably  faulty,  that  of  its  adminiftration  in  India  is  ftill  more  fo 
That  admmiftration  is  neceffarily  compofed  of  a  council  of  mer- 
chants, a  profeffion  no  doubt  extremely  refpedlable,  but  which  in 
no  country  in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  that  fort  of  authority 
which  naturally  over-awes  the  people,  and  without  force  commands 
their  willing  obedience.  Such  a  council  can  command  obedience 
only  by  the  military  force  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  and 
thcr  government  is  therefore  necelTarily  military  and  defpotical 
Their  proper  bufinefs,    however,    is  that  of  merchants.     It  is  to 

fell. 
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fell,  upon  their  mafters  account,  the  European  goods  configned  to    C  H  A  p. 

them,  and  to  buy  in  return  Indian  goods  for  the  European  market. 

it  is  to  fell  the  one  as  dear  and  to  buy  the  other  as  cheap  as  poffible, 

and  confequenily  to  exclude  as  much  as  pofTible  all  rivals  from  the 

particular  market  where   they  keep  their  fliop.      The  genius    of 

the    adminiftration,    therefore,    fo    far    as   concerns    the    trade    of 

tlie  company,   is   the  fame   as  that  of  the  diredion.      It  tends  to 

make   government  fubfervient   to    the   interefl:  of  monopoly,   and 

confequently  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  fome  parts  at  leaft  of 

the  furplus  produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for 

anfwering  the  demand  of  the  company. 

All  the  members  of  the  adminiftration,  befides,  trade  more  oT 
lefs  upon  their  own  account,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from 
doing  fo.  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolifh  than  to  expedt 
that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-houfe  at  ten  thoufand  miles 
diftance,  and  confequently  almoft  quite  out  of  fight,  fhould,  upon  a 
fimple  order  from  their  mafters,  give  up  at  once  doing  any  fort  of 
bufinefs  upon  their  own  account,  abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of 
making  a  fortune  of  which  they  have  the  means  in  their  hands, 
and  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  falaries  which  thofe  mafters 
allow  them,  and  which,  moderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  aug- 
mented, being  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of  the  company 
trade  can  affx)rd.  In  fuch  circumftances,  to  prohibit  the  fervants 
of  the  company  from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  have 
fcarce  any  other  effe£l  than  to  enable  the  fuperior  fervants,  under 
pretence  of  executing  their  mafters  order,  to  opprefs  fuch  of  the 
inferior  ones  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  difplea- 
fure.  The  fervants  naturally  endeavour  to  eftablifti  the  fame  mono- 
poly in  favour  of  their  own  private  trade  as  of  the  publick  trade  of 
the  company.  If  they  are  fuffered  to  adt  as  they  could  wifta,  they 
■will  eftabliih  this  monopoly  openly  and  dire(aiy,  by  fairly  prohibiting 

all. 
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S  OyO  K    all  otiiej.  people  f^gj^  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  chufe  to 
deal ;  and  this  perhaps  is  the  beft  and  leaft  opprefTive  way  of  efta- 
blifliing  it.    But  if  by  an  order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing   this,   they  will,   notwithftanding,    endeavour    to  eftablifli    a 
monopoly  of  the  fame  kind,  fecretly  and  indiredly,  in   a  way  that 
is  much  more  deftrudive  to  the  country.     They  will  employ  the 
whole  authority  of  government,  and  pervert  the  admiuiftration  of 
juftice,  in    order  to  harafs  and  ruin  thofe  who  iuterfere  with  them 
in  any  branch  of  commerce  which,  by  means  of  agents,  either  con- 
cealed or  at  leaft  not  publickly  avowed,   they  may  chufc  to  carry 
on.     But  the  private   trade  of  the  fervants  will  naturally  extend  to 
a   much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  publick  trade  of   the 
company.     The  publick  trade  of  tlie  company  extends  no  further 
than  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  comprehends  a  part  only  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.     But  the  private  trade  of  the  fervants 
may  extend  to  all  the  different  branches  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign 
trade.     The  monopoly  of  the  company  can  tend  only  to  ftunt  the 
natural  growth  of  that  part  of  the  furplus  produce  which,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  free  trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe.     That  of  the 
fervants  tends  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth    of    every  part  of   the 
produce  in  which  they  chufe  to  deal,  of  what  is  deftined  for  home 
confumption,  as  well  as  of  what  is  deftined  for  exportation  ;  and 
confequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.     It  tends  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  every  fort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  neceflkries  of  life, 
whenever  the  fervants  of  the  company  chufe  to  deal  in  them,  to 
what  thofe  fervants  can  both  aft^ord  to  buy  and  expedl  to  fell  with 
fuch  a  profit  as  pleafcs  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  fituation  too  the  fervants  muft  be  more 
d.fpofed  to  fupport  wi>h  rigorous  feverity  their  own  intereft  againft 
that  of  the  country  which  they  govern,  than  their  mafters  can  be  to 

fupport 
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fupport  theirs.      The  country  belongs  to  their  mafters,  who  cannot    C  H  A  i'. 
avoid  having  fome  regard  for  the  intereft  of  what  belongs  to  them. 
But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  fervants.     The  real  intereft  of  their 
mafters*,  if  they  were  capable  of  underftanding  it,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  country,  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly,  and  the  meannefs 
of  mercantile  prejudice,    that  they  ever  opprefs  it.     But  the    real 
intereft  of  the  fervants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
country,  and  the  moft  perfe£l  information  would   not  necelTarily 
put  an  end  to  their  oppreffions.     The  regulations  accordingly  which 
have  been  fent  out  from  Europe,  though  they  have  been  frequently 
weak,  have  upon  moft  occafions  been  well-meaning.     More  intelli- 
gence and  perhaps  lefs  good-meaning  has  fometimes  appeared  in  thofe 
eftablifhed  by  the  fervants  in  India,     It  is  a  very  fingular  government 
in  which  every  member  of  the  adminiftration  wifties  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  and  confequently  to  have  done  with  the  government,  as  foon 
as  he  can,  and  to  whofe  intereft,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  car- 
ried his  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfedly  indifferent  though  the 
whole  country  was  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

*  This  would  be  exa£tly  true  if  thofe  mailers  never  had  any  other  intereft  but  that 
which  belongs  to  them  asProprietors  of  India  ftock.  But  they  frequently  have  another 
of  much  greater  importance.  Frequently  a  man  of  great,  fometimes  even  a  man  of  mo- 
derate fortune,  is  willing  to  give  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  pounds  (the  prefent 
price  of  a  thoufand  pounds  fhare  in  India  ftock)  merely  for  the  influence  which  he 
expefls  to  acquire  by  a  vote  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  It  gives  him  a  fhare,  though. 
not  in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  appointment  of  the  plunderers  of  India  ;  the  Direilors, 
though  they  make  thofe  appointments,  being  neceilarily  more  or  lefs  under  the  influence 
of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  which  not  only  eleds  them,  but  fometimes  over-rules 
their  appointments.  A  man  of  great  or  even  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  provided  he 
can  enjoy  this  influence  for  a  few  years,  and  thereby  get  a  certain  number  of  his  friends 
appointed  to  employments  in  India,  frequently  cares  little  about  the  dividend  which 
he  can  exped  from  fo  fmall  a  capital,  or  even  about  the  improvement  or  lofs  of  the 
capital  itfelf  upon  which  his  vote  is  founded.  About  the  profperity  or  ruin  of  the 
gieat  empire,  in  the  government  of  which  that  vote  gives  him  a  fhare,  he  feldom  cares 
at  all.  No  other  fovereigns  ever  were,  or  from  the  nature  of  things  ei/er  could  be, 
fo  perfeflly  indifferent  about  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  their  fubje£ls,  the  improve- 
ment or  wafte  of  their  dominions,  the  glory  or  difgrace  of  their  adminiftration;  as, 
from  irrefiftible  moral  caufes,  the  greater  part  of  the  Proprietors  of  fuch  a  mercantile 
Company  are,  and  neceilarily  muft  be. 
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I  MEAN  not,  however,  byany  thing  which  I  have  here  faid,  to  throw 
any  odious  imputation  upon  the  general  charader  of  the  fervants  of 
the  Eafl  India  company,  and  much  lefs  upon  that  of  any  particular 
perfons.  It  is  the  fyftem  of  government,  the  fitiiation  in  which 
they  were  placed,  that  I  mean  to  cenfure;  not  the  charadler  of 
thofe  who  have  ailed  in  it.  They  aded  as  their  fituation  naturally 
dJreded,  and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudeft  againft  them 
would  probably  not  have  adted  better  themfelves.  In  war  and  ne- 
gociation,  the  councils  of  Madrafs  and  Calcutta  have  upon  feveral 
occafions  conduced  themfelves  with  a  refolution  and  decifive  wifdom 
v.'hich  would  have  done  honour  to  the  fenate  of  Rome  in  the  bed 
days  of  that  republick.  The  members  of  thofe  councils,  however, 
had  been  bred  to  profeffions  very  different  from  war  and  politicks. 
But  their  fituation  alone,  without  education,  experience,  or  evea 
example,  feems  to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great  qualities 
which  it  required,  and  to  have  infpired  them  both  with  abilities  and 
virtues  which  they  themfelves  could  not  well  know  that  they  pofTefled. 
If  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has  animated  them  to  a(ftions  of 
magnanimity  which  could  not  well  have  been  expeded  from  them  - 
we  fliould  not  wonder  if  upon  others  it  has  prompted  them  to  exploits 
of  fomewhat  a  different  nature. 


1 


Such  exclufive  companies,  therefore,  are  nuifances  in  every  re- 
fped ;  always  more  or  lefs  inconvenient  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  eftablifhed,  and  deflrudive  to  thofe  which  have  the  misfortune  to- 
fall  under  their  government. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.      VIII. 

Of  the  agricultural  Syjlems^  or  of  thofs  Syjlems  of  political  Oeconomy 
•which  reprefent  the  Produce  of  Land  as  either  the  fole  or  the 
principal  Source  of  the  Revenue  and  Wealth  of  every  Count ry. 

'  I  ^  H  E  agricultural  fyftems  of  political  ceconomy  will  not  require   CHAP, 
-*"     fo  long  an  explanation  as  that  which  I  have  thought  it  neceflary   .^  .-.-.^ 
to  beftow  upon  the  mercantile  or  commercial  fyftem. 

That  fyftem  which  reprefents  the  produce  of  land  as  the  fole 
fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country,  has,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  never  been  adopted  by  any  nation,  and  it  at  prefent  exifts  only 
in  the  fpeculations  of  a  few  men  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity  in 
France.  It  would  not,  furely,  be  worth  while  to  examine  at  great 
length  the  errors  of  a  fyftem  which  never  has  done,  and  probably 
never  will  do  any  harm  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  explain,  however,  as  diftindly  as  I  can,  the  great  outlines 
of  this  very  ingenious  fyftem. 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  famous  minifter  of  Lewis  XlVth,  was  a  man 
of  probity,  of  great  induftry  and  knowledge  of  detail;  of  great 
experience  and  acutenefs  in  the  examination  of  publick  accounts, 
and  of  abilities,  in  flioit,  every  way  fitted  for  introducing  method 
and  good  order  into  the  colledlion  and  expenditure  of  the  publick 
revenue.  That  minifter  had  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  preju= 
dices  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  in  its  nature  and  efience  a  fyftem  of 
reftraint  and  regulation,  and  fuch  as  could  fcarce  fail  to  be  agreeable 
to  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  of  bufinefs,  who  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  regulate  the  diff'erent  departments  of  publick  offices,  and  to 
eftablifti  the  necefiary  checks  and  controuls  for  confining  each  to  its 
proper  fphere.  The  induftry  and  commerce  of  a  great  country  he 
endeavoured  to  regulate  upon  the  fame  model  as  the  departments  of  a 
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B  o  o  K    publlck  office;  and  inftead  of  allowing  every  man  to  purfue  his  ownr 
intereft  his  own  way,  upon  the  liberal  plan  of  equality,  liberty  and 
juftlce,  hebeftowed  upon  certain  branches  of  induftry  extraordinary 
privileges,  while  he  laid  others  under^as  extraordinary  reftraints.    He 
was  not  only  difpofed,  like  other  European  minifters,  to  encourage 
more  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  that  of  the  country,  but  in  order 
to  fupport  the  induftry  of  the  towns,  he  was  willing  even  to  deprefs 
and  keep  down  that  of  the  country.     In  order  to  render  provifions 
cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage  ma- 
nufadures  and  foreign  commerce,  he  prohibited  altogether  the  ex- 
portation of  corn^  and  thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
from  every  foreign  market  for  by  far  the  moft  important  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  induftry.     This  prohibition,  joined  to  the  reftrainta 
impofed  by  the  antient  provincial  laws  of  France  upon  the  tranfporta- 
tion  of  corn  from  one  province  to  another,  and  to  the  arbitrary  and 
degrading  taxes  which  are  levied  upon  the  cultivators  in  almoft  all  the 
provinces,    difcouraged    and    kept    down    the   agriculture  of   that 
country  very  much  below  the  ftate   to   which   it  would  naturally 
have  rifen  in  fo  very  fertile  a  foil  and  fo  very  happy  a  climate.    This 
ftate  of  difcouragement  and  depreflion  was  felt  more  or  lefs  in  every 
diff-erentpartof  the  country,    and  many  diff-erent  enquiries   were 
fet   on   foot   concerning  the  caufes  of  it.       One  of    thofe    caufes 
appeared  to  be  the  preference  given,    by  the  inftitutions  of  Mr 
Colbert,  to  the  mduftry  of  the  towns  above  that  of  the  country. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  fays  the  proverb,  in  order 
to  make  it  ftraight  you  muft  bend  it  as  much  the  other.  The  French 
philofophers,  who  have  propofed  the  fyftem  which  reprefents  agri- 
culture  as  the  fole  fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country 
feem  to  have  adopted  this  proverbial  maxim  j  and  as  in  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Colbert  the  induftry  of  the  towns  was  certainly  over-valued  in 
comparifon  with  that  of  the  country;  fo  in  their  fyftem  it  feems  to' 
be  as  certainly  under-valued. 

The 
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The  dlfFerent  orders  of  people  who  have  ever  been  fuppofed  to  CHAP; 
contribute  in  any  refpedl  towards  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  they  divide  into  three  clafles.  The  firft 
is  the  clafs  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  fecond  is  the  clafs  of 
the  cultivators,  of  farmers  and  country  labourers,  whom  they  honour 
with  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  produdive  clafs.  The  third  is 
the  clafs  of  artificers,  manufa£turers  and  merchants,  whom  they  en- 
deavour to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  appellation  of  the  barren  or 
unprodudive  clafs. 

The  clafs  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  annual  produce  by  the 
expence  which  they  may  occafionally  lay  out  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  upon  the  buildings,  drains,  enclofures  and  other  ame- 
liorations, which  they  may  either  make  or  maintain  upon  it,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  cultivators  are  enabled,  with  the  fame  capital, 
to  raife  a  greater  produce,  and  confequently  to  pay  a  greater  rent. 
This  advanced  rent  may  be  confidered  as  the  intereft  or  profit  due  to 
the  proprietor  upon  the  expence  or  capital  which  he  thus  employs  in 
the  improvement  of  his  land.  Such  expences  are  in  this  fyftem  called 
ground  expences  (depenfes  foncieres). 

The  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the  annual  produce 
by  what  are  in  this  fyftem  called  the  original  and  annual  expences 
(depenfes  primitives  et  depenfes  annuelles)  which  they  lay  out 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  original  expences  confift 
in  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  in  the  ftock  of  cattle,  in  the 
feed,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer's  family,  fervants  and 
cattle,  during  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  the  firft  year  of  his  occupancy,, 
or  till  he  can  receive  fome  return  from  the  land.  The  annual  expences 
confift  in  the  feed,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry, and  in  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  farmer's  fervants  and 
cattle,  and  of  his  family  too,  fo  far  as  any  part  of  them  can  be  confi-- 
dered  a& fervants  employed  in  cultivation.     That  part  of  the  produce 
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BOOK    of  the  land  which  remains  to  him  after  paying  the  rent,  ought  to  be 
-,•  „>    fufficient,  firft,  to  replace  to  him  within  a  reafonable  time,    at  leaft 
during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  the  whole  of  his  original  expences, 
together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock;  and,  fecondly,  to  replace 
to  him  annually  the  whole  of  his  annual  expences,  together  likewife 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.     Thofe  two  forts  of  expences  are 
two  capitals  which  the  farmer  employs  in  cultivation;  and   unlefs 
they  are  regularly  reftored  to  him,  together  with  a  reafonable  profit, 
he  cannot  carry  on  his  employment  upon  a  level  with  other  employ- 
ments ;  but,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  mud  defer t  it  as  foon 
as  poffible,  and  feek  fome  other.     That  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  which  is  thus  neceflary  for  enabling  the  farmer  to  continue  his 
bufinefs,  ought   to   be   confidered  as  a  fund  facred  to  cultivation 
which  if  the  landlord  violates,  he  necefTarily  reduces  the  produce  of 
his  own  land,  and  in  a  few  years  not  only  difables  the  farmer  from 
paying  this  racked  rent,  but  from  paying  the  reafonable  rent  which 
he  might  otherwife  have  got  for  his  land.     The  rent  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat  produce  which 
remains  after  paying  in  the  compleateft  manner  all  the  neceflary  ex- 
pences which  muft  be  prevloufly  laid  out  in  order  to  raife  the  "rofs, 
or  the  whole  produce.     It  is  becaufe  the  labour  of  the  cultivators 
over  and    above   paying  compleatly  all  thofe  neceflary  expences, 
affords  a  neat  produce  of  this  kind,  that  this  clafs  of  people  are  in 
this  fyftem  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  by  the  honourable  appellation  of 
the  produdive  clafs.     Their  original  and  annual  expences  are  for  the 
fame  reafon   called,    in  this  fyftem,  produdlive  expences,  becaufe, 
over  and  above  replacing  their  own  value,  they  occafion  the  annual 
reprodudlion  of  this  neat  produce. 


The  ground  expences,  as  they  are  called,  or  what  the  landlord 
lays  out  upon  the  improvement  of  his  land,  are  in  this  fyftem  too 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  produdlive  expences.  Till  the 
whole  of  thofe  expences,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock, 
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have  been  compleatly  repaid  to  him  by  the  advanced  rent  which  he    chap. 

V]JI. 

gets  from  his  land,  that  advanced  rent  ought  to  be  regarded  as  facred 
and  inviolable,  both  by  the  -church  and  by  the  king;  ought  to  be 
fubjed  neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation.  If  it  is  otherwife,  by  dif- 
couraging  the  improvement  of  land,  the  church  difcourages  the  future 
increafe  of  her  own  tithes,  and  the  king  the  future  increafe  of  his 
own  taxes.  As  in  a  well  ordered  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  thofe 
ground  expences,  over  and  above  reproducing  in  the  compleatell 
manner  their  own  value,  occafion  likewife  after  a  certain  time  a  re- 
produdion  of  a  neat  produce,  they  are  in  this  fyflem  confidered  aS' 
produdive  expences. 

The  ground  expences  of  the  landlord,  however,  together  with 
the  original  and  the  annual  expences  of  the  farmer,  are  the  only- 
three  forts  of  expences  which  in  this  fyflem  are  confidered  as  pro- 
dudive.  All  other  expences  and  all  other  orders  of  people,  even 
thofe  who  in  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men  are  regarded  as- 
the  moft  produdive,  are  in  this  account  of  things  reprefented  as- 
altogether  barren  and  unprodudive. 

Artificers  and  manufadurers,  in  particular,  whofe  induftry^ 
in  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men,  increafes  fo  much  the 
value  of  the  rude  produce  of  iand,  are  in  this  fyflem  reprefented  as  a 
clafs  of  people  altogether  barren  and  unprodudive.  Their  labour,, 
it  is  faid,  replaces  only  the  ftock  which  employs  them,  together  with: 
its  ordinary  profits.  That  flock  confills  in  the  materials,  tools,  and 
wages,  advanced  to  them  by  their  employer;  and  is  the  fund  def- 
tined  for  their  employment  and  maintenance.  Its  profits  are  the 
fund  deilined  for  the  maintenance  of  their  employer.  Their  em- 
ployer,* as  he  advances  to  them  the  ftock  of  materials,  tools  and^ 
wages  necelTary  for  their  employment,  fo  he  advances  to  himfelf 
what  is  neceflary  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  this  maintenance  he 
generally  proportions  to  the  profit  which  he  expeds  to  make  by  the- 
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BOOK    price  of  their  work.     Unlefs  its  price  repays  to  him  the  maintenance 

*— n^ '   which  he  advances  to  himfelf,    as  well  as  the  materials,    tools   and 

wages  which  he  advances   to  his  workmen,  it  evidently   does  not 
repay  to  him  the  whole  expence  which  he  lays  out  upon  it.     The  pro- 
fits of  manufacturing  flock,  therefore,  are  not,  like  the  rent  of  land, 
a  neat  produce  which  remains  after  compleatly  repaying  the  whole 
expence  which  mud  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them.     The  ftock 
of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  profit  as  well  as  that  of  the  matter  manu- 
fa£lurer;  and  it  yields  a  rent  likewife  to  another  perfon,  which  that 
of  the  mafter  manufacturer  does  not.     The  expence,  therefore,  laid 
out  in  employing  and  maintaining  artificers  and  manufacturers,  does 
no  more  than  continue,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  exiftence  of  its  own 
value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new  value.     It  is  therefore  altoge- 
ther a  barren  and  unproductive  expence.     The  expence,  on  the  con- 
trary, laid  out  in  employing  farmers  and  country  labourers,  over  and 
above  continuing  the  exiftence  of  its  ov/n  value,  produces  a  new  value, 
the  rent  of  the  landlord.     It  is  therefore  a  productive  expence. 

Mercantile  ftock  is  equally  barren  and  unproductive  with 
manufacturing  ftock.  It  only  continues  the  exiftence  of  its  own 
value,  without  producing  any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only  the 
repayment  of  the  maintenance  which  its  employer  advances  to 
himfelf  during  the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till  he  receives  thg 
returns  of  it.  They  are  only  the  repayment  of  a  part  of  the  expence 
■which  muft  be  laid  out  in  employing  it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  never  adds  any  thing 
to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the 
land.  It  adds  indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  fome  particular  parts  of 
it.  But  the  confumption  which  in  the  mean  time  it  occafions  of  other 
parts,  is  precifcly  equal  to  the  value  which  it  adds  to  thofe  parts;  fo 
that  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  is  not,  at  any  one  moment  of 
lime,  in  the  leaft  augmented  by  it.     The  perfon  who  works  the  lace 
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of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  example,  will  fometlmes  raife  the  value    ^  ^  '^  P- 
of  perhaps  a  pennyworth  of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  fterHng.     But 
though  at  firft  fight  he  appears  thereby  to  multiply  the  value  of  a  part 
of  the  rude  produce  about  fcven  thoufand  and  two  hundred  times,  he 
in  reality  adds  nothing  to-  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of 
the  rude  produce.     The  working  of  that  lace  cofts  him  perhaps  two 
years  labour.     The  thirty  pounds  which  he  gets  for  it  when  it  is 
finifhed,  is  no  more  than  the  repayment  of  the  fubfiftence  which  he 
advances  to  himfelf  during  the  two  years  that  he  is  employed  about 
it.     The  value  which,  by  every  day's,    month's,  or  year's  labour, 
he  adds  to  the  flax,  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  his  own 
confumption  during  that  day,  month,  or  year.      At  no  moment  of 
time,  therefore,  does  he  add  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  an- 
nual amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land :    the  portion  of  that 
produce  which  he  is  continually  confuming,  being  always  equal  to  the 
value  which  he  is  continually  producing.     The  extreme  poverty  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  perfons  employed  in  this  expenfive,  though 
trifling  manufa£ture,  may  fatisfy  us  that  the  price  of  their  work  does 
not  in  ordinary  cafes  exceed  the  value  of  their  fubfiftence.     It  is  other- 
wife  with  the  work  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.     The  rent  of 
the  landlord  is  a  value,  which,   in  ordinary  cafes,    it  is  continually 
producing,  over  and  above  replacing,  in  the  moft  compleat  manner, 
the  whole  confumption,  the  whole  expence  laid  out  upon  the  employ- 
ment and  maintenance  both  of  the  workmen  and  of  their  employer. 

Artificers,  manufadurers  and  merchants,  can  augment  the 
revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety,  by  parfimony  only;  or,  as  it  is 
exprefled  in  this  fyftem,  by  privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  themfelves 
of  a  part  of  the  funds  deftined  for  their  own  fubfiftence.  They  annu- 
ally reproduce  nothing  but  thofe  funds.  Unlefs,  therefore,  they  annu- 
ally fave  fome  part  of  them,  unlefs  they  annually  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  enjoyment  of  fome  part  of  them,  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
their  fociety  can  never  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree  augmented  by 
nieans  of  their  induftry.      Farmers  and  country  labourers,   on  the 
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contrary,  may  enjoy .complcatly  the  whole  funds  deftlned  for  theb 
own  fubfiftence,  and  yet  augment  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  and 
wealth  of  their  fociety.  Over  and  above  what  is  deftined  foe 
their  own  fubfiftence,  their  induftry  annually  affos-ds  a  neat  produce, 
of  which  the  augmentation  neceflarily  augments  the  revenue  and 
wealth  of  their  fociety.  Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  02 
England,  confift  in  a  great  meafure  of  proprietors  and  cultivatorsr 
can  be  enriched  by  induftry  and  enjoyment.  Nations,  on  the  coa-r- 
trary,  which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  are  compofed  chiefly  o£ 
merchants,  artificers  and  manufadturers,  can  grow  rich  only  through 
parfimony  and  privation.  As  the  intereft  of  nationsTo  differently 
eircumftanced,  is  very  different^  fo  is  likewife  the  common  charadec 
of  the  people.  In  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  liberality,  franknefs,  and 
good  feMowfliip,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  common  charadler. 
In  the  latter,  narrownefs,  meannefs,  and  a  felfi(h  difpofition,  averfe 
to  all  focial  pleafure  and  enjoyment. 


The  unprodudiveclafs,  that  ofmerchants,  artificers,  and  manu- 
fadurers,  is  maintained  and  employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of 
the  two  other  claffes,  of  that  of  proprietors,    and  of  that  of  culti- 
vators.    They  furniQi  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its  work  and 
with  the  fund  of  its  fubfiftence,    with  the  corn  and  cattle  which  it 
confumes  while  it  is  employed  about  that  work.      The  proprietors 
and  cultivators  finally  pay  both  the  wages  of  ail  the  workmen  of  the 
unprodudive  clafs,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  employers.     Thofe 
workmen  and  their  employers  are  properly  the  fervants  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators.     They  are  only  fervants  who  work  without 
doors,  as  menial  fervants- work  within.     Both  the  one  and  the  oiher^ 
however,  are  equally  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  fame  mafters. 
The  labour  of  both  is  equally  unprodudive.     It  adds  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  fum  total  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.     Inftead  of 
increafing  the  value  of  that  fum  total,    it  is  a  charge  and  expence 
which  muft  be  paid  out  of  it, 
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The  unprodudive  clafs,  however,  is  not  only  ufeful,  but  greatly    C  ii  a  p. 

ufeful  to  the  other  two  clafles.     By  means  of  the  induftry  of  mer-    ' ^-^ 

chants,  artificers  and  manufadlurers,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
can  purchafe,  both  the  foreign  goods  and  the  manufadured  produce 
of  their  own  country  which  they  have  occafion  for,  with  the  produce 
of  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  what  they  would 
be  obliged  to  employ,  if  they  were  to  attempt,  in  an  aukward  and 
unfkilful  manner,  either  to  import  the  one,  or  to  make  the  other  for 
their  own  ufe.  By  means  of  the  unprodudive  clafs,  the  cultivators 
are  delivered  from  many  cares  which  would  otherwife  diflrad  their 
attention  from  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  fuperiority  of  produce, 
which,  in  confequence  of  this  undivided  attention,  they  are  enabled 
to  raife,  is  fully  fufEcient  to  pay  the  whole  expence  which  the  main- 
tenance and  employment  of  the  unprodudive  clafs  cofls  either  the 
proprietors,  or  themfelves.  The  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers, 
and  manufadurers,  though  in  its  own  nature  altogether  unproduc- 
tive, yet  contributes  in  this  manner  indiredly  to  increafe  the  produce 
of  the  land.  It  increafes  the  produdive  powers  of  produdive  labour, 
by  leaving  it  at  liberty  to  confine  itfelf  to  its  proper  employment,  the 
cultivation  of  land ;  and  the  plough  goes  frequently  the  eafier  and 
the  better  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  man  whofe  bufinefs  is  moft 
remote  from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
to  reftrain  or  to  difcourage  in  any  refped  the  induftry  of  merchants, 
artificers  and  manufadurers.  The  greater  the  liberty  which  this  un- 
produdive clafs  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  competition  in  all  the 
different  trades  which  compofe  it,  and  the  cheaper  will  the  other  two 
clafles  be  fupplied,  both  with  foreign  goods  and  with  the  manufac- 
tured produce  of  their  own  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  unprodudive  clafs  to  opprefs 
the  other  two  claffes.      It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the  land,    or 
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what  remains  after  deduding  the  maintenance,  firft,  of  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  afterwards,  of  the  proprietors,  that  maintains  and  employs 
the  unprodudive  clafs.  The  greater  this  furplus,  the  greater  muft 
likewife  be  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  that  clafs.  The  efta- 
bliflimentofperfeajuftice,  of  perfed  liberty,  and  of  perfed  equality, 
is  the  very  fimple  fecret  which  moft  effedually  fecures  the  higheft 
degree  of  profperity  to  all  the  three  claffes. 

The  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufadurers  of  thofe  mercantile 
ftates  which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  confift  chiefly  of  this 
unprodudive  clafs,  are  in  the  fame  manner  maintained  and  employed 
altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  thofe  proprietors  and  cultivators  are,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  placed  at  a  moft  inconvenient  diftance  from  the 
merchants,  artificers,  and  manufadurers  whom  they  fupply  with  the 
materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  are  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and  the  fubjeds  of  other  governments. 

Such  mercantile  ftates,  however,  are  not  only  ufeful,  but  greatly 
ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  other  countries.  They  fill  up  in, 
fome  meafure,  a  very  important  void,  and  fupply  the  place  of 'the 
merchants,  artificers  and  manufadurers,  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  countries  ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  from  fome  defed  in 
their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  landed  nations,  if  I  may 
call  them  fo^  to  difcourage  or  diftrefs  the  induftryof  fuch  mercantile 
ftates,  by  impofing  high  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon  the 
commodities  which  they  furnifli.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  thofe 
commodities  dearer,  could  ferve  only  to  fink  the  real  value  of  the 
urplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with  which,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,    with  the  price  of  which  thofe  commodities  are 
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purchafed.     Such  duties  could  ferve  only  to  difcourage  the  increafe    ^  ^^  ^* 

of  that  furplus  produce,    and  confequently   the  improvement  and  ' ^ ' 

cultivation  of  their  own  land.  The  moft  effedual  expedient,  on 
the  contrary,  for  raifing  the  value  of  that  furplus  produce,  for 
encouraging  its  increafe,  and  confequently  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the  moft  perfe<3: 
freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  fuch  mercantile  nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the  moft  eff"edual 
expedient  for  fupplying  them,  in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers, 
manufadturers  and  merchants,  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and  for 
filling  up  in  the  propereft  and  moft  advantageous  manner  that  very 
important  void  which  they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  produce  of  their  land, 
would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capital  than  what  could  be 
employed  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  land;  and  the  furplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn 
itfelf  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manufadurers  at  home. 
But  thofe  artificers  and  manufadurers,  finding  at  home,  both  the 
materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  might' 
immediately,  even  with  much  lefs  art  and  Ikill,  be  able  to  work  as 
cheap  as  the  like  artificers  and  manufadlurers  of  fuch  mercantile 
ftates,  who  had  both  to  bring  from  a  great  diftance.  Even  though 
from  want  of  art  and  Ikill,  they  might  not  for  fome  time  be  able 
to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  market  at  home,  they  might 
be  able  to  fell  their  work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and 
manufadurers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  which  could  not  be  brought 
to  that  market  but  from  fo  great  a  diftance ;  and  as  their  art  and 
ikill  improved,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper.  The 
artificers  and  manufadurers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  therefore, 
would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market  of  thofe  landed  nations 
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and  foon  after  underlold  and  juftled  out  of  it  altogether.      The 
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^  0^0  K    cheapnefs  of  the  manufaaurcs  of  thofe  landed  nations,    In  confe- 

' . '  quence  of  the   gradual  improvements  of  art  and  fkill,    would,  in 

due  time,  extend  their  fale  beyond  the  home  market,  and  carry 
them  to  many  foreign  markets,  from  which  they  would  in  the  fame 
manner  gradually  juflle  out  many  of  the  manufadtures  of  fuch  mer- 
cantile <nations. 

This  continual   Increafe   both  of  the   rude  and   manufadured 
produce  of   thofe    landed    nations    would    in    due    time   create  a 
greater  capital  than  could,    with  the  ordinary  rate  of   profit,    be 
employed  either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufadures.     The  furplus  of 
this  capital  would  naturally  turn  itfelf  to  foreign  trade,    and    be 
employed  in  exporting,  to  foreign  countries,  fuch  parts  of  the  rude 
and  manufadured   produce  of  its    own   country,  as  exceeded  the 
demand  of  the  home  market.     In  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  nation  would  have  an 
advantage  of  the  fame  kind  over  thofe  of  mercantile  nations,  which 
Its  artificers  and  manufadurers  had  over  the  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers of  fuch  nations  ;  the  advantage  of  finding  at  home  that  cargo, 
and  thofe  ftores  and  provifions,    which  the  others   were  obliged  to 
feek  for  at  a  diftance.     With  inferior  art  and  fkill  in   navigation, 
therefore,  they  would  be  able  to  fell  that  cargo  as  cheap  in  foreign 
markets  as  the  merchants  of  fuch   mercantile   nations  ;    and   wl^'th 
equal  art  and  fklll  they  would   be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper.     They 
would  foon,  therefore,  rival  thofe  mercantile  nations  in  this  branch 
of  foreign  trade,    and  in   due   time  would  juflle    them  out  of  it 
altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  fyftem,  therefore,  themoft- 
advantageous  method  In  which  a  landed  nation  can  xaife  up  arti- 
ficers, manufadurers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  themoft 
perfed  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,    manufadurers  and  mer- 
chants of  all  other  nations.     It  thereby  raifes  the  value  of  the  furplus 

produce 
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procTuce  of  its  own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increafe  gradually  chap. 

eftablifhes  a  fund  which  in  due  time  neceflarily  raifes  up  all  the  ' j  ■  1.-^ 

artificers,    manufadturers    and    merchants    whom  it   has   occafion 
for. 

When  a  landed  nation,    on  the  contrary,    opprefles  either  by 
high  duties  or  by  prohibitions  the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  necef- 
farlly  hurts  its  own  intereft  in  two  different  ways.     Firft,  by  raifing 
the  price  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all  forts  of  manufaiStures,    it 
neceflarily  finks  the  real  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  its  own  land, 
with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with   the  price  of 
which  it  purchafes  thofe  foreign  goods  and  manufadures.   Secondly,  by 
giving  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  own  merchants,, 
artificers  and  manufacturers,    it  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  and- 
raanufadturing  profit  in  proportion   to  that  of  agricultural  profit, 
and  confequently  either  draws  from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  going  to  it 
a  part  of  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it.      This  policy,, 
therefore,   difcourages-  agriculture  in  two  different  ways;  firft,  by 
finking  the  real  value  of  its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate 
of  its  profit  J    and,    fecondly,    by  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  in   all 
other  employments.     Agriculture  is  rendered  lefs  advantageous,  and- 
trade  and  manufadures  more  advantageous  than  they  otherwife  would 
be;  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  intereft  to  turn,  as  much 
as  he  can,  both  his  capital  and  his  induftry  from  the  former  to  the. 
latter  employments. 

Though,  by  this  opprefTive  policy,    a  landed  nation  fhould  be. 
al)le  to  raife  up  artificers,  manufadurersand  merchants,  of  its  own,, 
fomewhat  fooner   than    it   could   do   by  the  freedom  of  trade;    a 
matter,  however,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful  j    yet  it  would  i-aife 
them  up,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  prematurely,  and  before  it  was  pcrfedly.. 
ripe  for  them.     By  raifing  up  too  haftlly  one  fpecies  of  induftry,    it, 
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would  deprefs  another  more  valuable  fpecles  of  induftry.  By  raifing 
'  up  too  haftily  a  fpecies  of  induftry  which  only  replaces  the  (lock 
which  employs  it,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  it  would 
deprefs  a  fpecies  of  induftry  which,  over  and  above  replacing  that 
flock  with  its  profit,  affords  likewife  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent 
to  the  landlord.  It  would  deprefs  produdkive  labour,  by  encou- 
raging too  haftily  that  labour  which  is  altogether  barren  and 
unproductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  fyftem,    the  fum  total  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  is  diftributed  among  the  three  clafles 
abovementioned,    and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the  unpro- 
dudive    clafs,    does    no    more    than    replace  the  value  of  its  owa 
confumption,  without  increafing  in  any  refpeO:  the  value  of  that  fum 
total,    is   reprefented    by    Mr.  Quefnai,    the    very  ingenious  and 
profound  author  of  this  fyftem,    in  fome  arithmetical  formularies. 
The  firft  of   thefe    formularies,    which  by  way  of  eminence   he 
peculiarly    diftinguifhes    by  the  name  of  the  Oeconomical  Table, 
reprefents  the  manner  in  whifch  he  fuppofes  this  diftribution  takes 
place,  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  perfedt  liberty,    and    therefore  of  the 
higheft  profperity ;    in  a  ftate  where  the  annual  produce  is  fuch  as 
to  afi'ord  the  greateft  poflible  neat  produce,    and  where  each  clafs 
enjoys  its  proper  fhare  of  the  whole  annual  produce.  Some  fubfequent 
formularies  reprefent  the  manner  in  which,  he  fuppofes,  this  diftri- 
bution  is  made  in  different  ftatesof  reftraint  and  regulation;  in  which, 
either  the  clafs  of  proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  unprodudive  clafs, 
is  more  favoured  than  the  clafs  of  cultivators,  and  in  which,  either 
the  one,  or  the  other  encroaches  more  or  lefs  upon  the  fhare  which 
ought  properly  to  belong  to  this   produdive   clafs.      Every    fuch 
encroachment,  every  violation  of  that  natural  diftribution,  which  the 
moft  perfed  liberty  would  eftablifli,  muft,  according  to  this  fyftem 
neceflkrily  degrade  more  or  lefs,  from  one  year  to  another,  the  value 
and  fum  total  of  the  annual  produce,  and  mufl  necelTarily  occafion 
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a  gradual  declenfion  in  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  fociety ;    chap. 

a  declenfion  of  which   the    progrefs   mufl:  be  quicker  or  flower,    '— v ' 

according  to  the  degree  of  this  encroachment,  according  as  that 
natural  diftribution,  which  the  mofl  perfe£l  liberty  would  eftablifli, 
is  more  or  lefs  violated.  Thofe  fubfequent  formularies  reprefent  the 
different  degrees  of  declenfion,  which,  according  to  this  fyftem  cor- 
refpond  to  the  different  degrees  in  which  this  natural  diftribution  of 
things  is  violated. 

Some  fpeculatlve  phyficians  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
health  of  the  human  body  could  be  preferved  only  by  a  certain 
precife  regimen  of  diet  and  exercife,  of  which  every,  the  fmalleft, 
violation  neceffarily  occafioned  fome  degree  of  difeafe  or  diforder 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  violation.  Experience,  however, 
would  feem  to  fhow  that  the  human  body  frequently  preferves,  to 
all  appearance  at  leaft,  the  moft  perfed  ftate  of  health  under  a 
vaft  variety  of  different  regimens  ;  even  under  fome  which  are 
generally  believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  perfedlly  wholefome. 
But  the  healthful  ftate  of  the  human  body,  it  would  feem,  contains 
in  itfelf  fome  unknown  principle  of  prefervation,  capable  either  of 
preventing  or  of  correding,  in  many  refpeds,  the  bad  effeds  even 
of  a  very  faulty  regimen.  Mr.  Quefnai,  who  was  himfelf  a  phyfi- 
cian,  and  a  very  fpeculative  phyfician,  fccms  to  have  entertained  a 
notion  of  the  fame  kind  concerning  the  political  body,  and  to  have 
imagined  that  it  would  thrive  and  profper  only  under  a  certain 
precife  regimen,  the  exad  regimen  of  perfed  liberty  and  pcrfcd 
luftice.  He  feems  not  to  have  confidered  that  in  the  political  body, 
the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is  continually  making  to  better 
his  own  condition,  is  a  principle  of  prefervation  capable  of  prevent- 
in"'  and  correding,  in  many  refpads,  the  bad  effeds  of  a  political 
oeconomy,  in  fome  degree,  both  partial  and  opprcflive.  Such 
a  political  oeconomy,    though  it  no   doubt    retards    more  or  lefs, 
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is  not  always  capable  of  ftopping  altogether  the  natural  progrefs  of 
a  nation  towards  weahh  and  profperity,  and  ftill  lefs  of  making  it 
go  backwards.  If  a  nation  could  not  profper  without  the 
enjoyment  of  perfed  liberty  and  perfedb  juftice,  there  is  not 
in  the  world  a  nation  which  cculd  ever  have  profpered.  In  the 
political  body,  however,  the  wifdom  of  nature  has  fortunately 
made  ample  provifion  for  remedying  many  of  the  bad  effeds  of  the 
folly  and  injuftice  of  man;  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  has  done  in 
the  natural  body^  for  remedying  thofe  of  his  floth  and  intem- 
perance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  fyftem,  however,  feems  to  lie  in  its  re- 
prefenting  the  clafs  of  artificers,  manufadurers,  and  merchants,  as 
altogether  barren  and  unprodudive.  The  following  obfervations  may 
ferve  to  fhow  the  impropriety  of  this  reprefentation. 

First,  this  clafs,  it  Is  acknowledged,  reproduces  annually  the 
value  of  its  own  annual  confumption,  and  continues,  at  leaft,  the 
exiftence  of  the  ftock  or  capital  which  maintains  and  employs  hi 
But  upon  this  account  alone  the  denomination  of  barren  or  unpro- 
dudive  fhould  feem  to  be  very  improperly  applied  to  it.  We 
fhould  not  call  a  marriage  barren  or  unprodudive,  though  it 
produced  only  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and 
mother,  and  though  it  did  not  increafe  the  number  of  the  human 
fpecies,  but  nly  continued  it  as  it  was  before.  Farmers  and 
country  labourers,  indeed,  over  and  above  the  ftock  which  maintains 
and  employs  them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent 
to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage  which  affords  three  children  Is 
certainly  more  produdive  than  one  which  affords  only  two;  fo  the 
labour  of  farmers  and  country  labourers  is  certainly  more  produdive 
than  that  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufadurers.    The  fupe- 
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rior  produce  of  the  one  clafs,  however,  does  not  render  the  other    chap. 
barren  or  unprodudive.  »— v- — ' 

Secondly,  it  feems,  upon  this  account,  altogether  improper  to 
confider  artificers,  manufadurers,  and  merchants,  in  the  fame  light 
as  menial  fervants.  The  labour  of  menial  fervants  does  not  conti- 
nue the  exiftence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and  employs  them. 
Their  maintenance  and  employment  is  altogether  at  the  expence  of 
their  mafters,  and  the  work  which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  repay  that  expence.  That  work  confifts  in  fervices  which  perifh 
generally  in  the  very  inftant  of  their  performance,  and  does  not 
fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  vendible  commodity  which  can  replace  the 
value  of  their  wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the  contrary, 
of  artificers,  manufadurers  and  merchants,  naturally  does  fix  and 
realize  itfelf  in  fome  fuch  vendible  commodity.  It  is  upon  this  ac- 
count that,  in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  produdive  and  unpro- 
dudive  labour,  I  have  claffed  artificers,  manufadurers,  and  merchants, 
among  the  produdive  labourers,  and  menial  fervants  among  the  barren 
or  unprodudive. 

Thirdly,  it  feems,  upon  every  fuppofition,  improper  to  fay,  that 
the  labour  of  artificers,  manufadurers,  and  merchants,  does  not 
increafe  the  real  revenue  of  the  fociety.  Though  we  fhould  fuppofe, 
for  example,  as  it  feems  to  be  fuppofed  in  this  fyftem,  that  the 
value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  confumption  of  this  clafs  was 
exadly  equal  to  that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  produdion, 
yet  it  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour  added  nothing  to 
the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety.  An  artificer,  for  example,  who  in  the  firft 
fix  months  after  harveft,  executes  ten  pounds  worth  of  work,  though 
he  fhould  in  the  fame  time  confume  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and 
other  neceflaries,    yet  really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the 
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annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  While  he  har 
been  confuming  a  half  yearly  revenue  of  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn 
and  other  neceflaries,  he  has  produced  an  equal  value  of  work  capable 
of  purchafing,  either  to  himfclf  or  to  feme  other  perfon,  an  equal  half 
yearly  revenue.  The  value,  therefore,  of  what  has  been  confumed 
and  produced  during  thefe  fix  months  is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to 
twenty  pounds.  It  is  poffible,  indeed,  that  no  more  than  ten  pounds 
worth  of  this  value,  may  ever  have  exifled  at  any  one  moment  of 
time.  But  if  the  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  neceffaries,  which 
were  confumed  by,the  artificer,  had  been  confumed  by  a  foldier  or  by  a 
menial  fervant,  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which 
exifted  at  the  end  of  the  fix  months,  would  have  been  ten  pounds  lefs 
than  it  adual!  y  is  in  confequence  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer.  Though 
the  value  of  what  the  artificer  produces,  therefore,  fhould  not  at  any 
one  moment  of  time  be  fuppofed  greater  than  the  value  he  confumes 
yet  at  every  moment  of  time  the  adually  exifting  value  of  goods  ia 
the  market  is,  in  confequence  of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it 
otherwife  would  be. 


When  the  patrons  of  this  fyflem  aflert  that  the  confumption  of 
artificers,  manufadurers,  and  merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of 
what  they  produce,  they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  their  re- 
venue, or  the  fund  deftined  for  their  confumption,  is  equal  to  it.  But 
if  they  had  exprefled  themfelves  more  accurately,  and  only  afferted 
that  the  revenue  of  this  clafs  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  pro- 
duced, it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that  what  would 
naturally  be  faved  out  of  this  revenue,  mull  necefl'arily  increafe  more 
or  lefs  the  real  wealth  of  the  fociety.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
out  fomething  like  an  argument,  it  was  necelfary  that  they  ihould 
exprefs  themfelves  as  they  have  done;  and  this  argument,  even  fup- 
pofing  things  adually  were  as  it  feems  to  prefume  them  to  be,  turns 
out  to  be  a  very  inconclufive  one. 

Fourthly^ 
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FouRTHLY,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can  no  more  aug-  ^^.'^p. 
ment,  without  parumony,  the  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  their  fociety,  than  artificers,  manufadlurcrs,  and- 
merchants.  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any  fo-- 
ciety  can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways;  either,  firft,  by  fome 
improvement  in  the-  productive  powers  of  the  ufefirl  labour  atltually 
maintained  within  it;  or,  fecondly,  by  fome  increafe  ia the  quantity 
of  that  labour. 


The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of  ufeful  labour 
depend,  firft,  upon  the  Improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  work-^ 
man;  and,  fecondly,  upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which  he 
works.  But  the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  as  it  i& 
capable  of  being  more  fubdivided  and  the  labour  of  each  workman 
reduced  to  a  greater  fimplicity  of  operation,  than  that  of  farmers  and 
country  labourers,  fo  it  is  likewife  capable  of  both  thefe  forts  of  im- 
provement in  a  much  higher  degree.  *  In  this  refpedt,  therefore,  the 
clafs  of  cultivators  can  have  no  fort  of  advantage  over  that  of  artificer?- 
and.  manufadurers. 

The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour  actually  employed"' 
within  any  fociety,  muft  depend  altogether  upon  the  increafe  of  the 
capital  which  employs  it;  and  the  Increafe  of  that  capital  agaia 
muft  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  favings.  from  the  revenue, 
either  of  the  particular  perfons  who  manage  and  direCt  the  employ- 
ment of  that  capital,  or  of  fome  other  perfons  who  lend  it  to  them. 
If  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers  are,  as  this  fyftem  feems 
to  fuppofe,  naturally  more  inclined  to  parfimony  and  faving  than 
proprietors  and  cultivators,  they  are,  fo  far,    more  likely  to  aug— 

*  See  Book  I,    Chap.  I» 
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B  o^o  K  -ment  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour  employed  within  iheir  fociety, 
and  confcquently  to  increafe  its  real  i:evenue,  the  annual  produce  of 
its  land  and  labour. 

Fifthly  and  laftly,  though  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
■every  country  was  fuppofed  to  confift  altogether,  as  this  fyftem  feems 
to  fuppofe,  in  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  which  their  induftry  could 
procure  to  them;    yet,  even  upon  this  fuppofition,  the  revenue  of 
a  trading  and   manufaduring  country  muft,    other  things   being 
equal,  always  be  much  greater  than  that  of  one  without  trade  or 
manufadures.      By  means  of  trade  and   manufadures,    a  greater 
quantity  of  fubfiftence  can  be  annually  imported  into  a  particular 
country  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the  adual  ftate  of  their  culti- 
vation, could  afford.     The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  though  they  fre- 
quently poffefs  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw  to  themfelves  by 
their  induftry  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  lands  of 
other  people  as  fupplies  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of  their 
work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.     What  a  town  always 
is  with  regard  to  the  country  in   its  neighbourhood,    one   inde- 
pendent ftate  or  country  may  frequently  be  with   regard  to  other 
independent  ftates  or  countries.     It  is  thus   that  Holland  draws  a 
great  part  of  its  fubfiftence  from  other  countries;    live  cattle  from 
Holftein  and  Jutland,  and  corn  from  almoft  all  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe.      A  fmall  quantity  of  manufadured  produce  pur- 
chafes  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.     A  trading  and  manufadur- 
mg  country,  therefore,  naturally  purchafes  with  a  fmall  part  of  its 
manufadured  produce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other  coun- 
tries;   while,  on  the  contrary,    a  country  without  trade  and  manu- 
fadures  is  generally  obliged  to  purchafe,  at  the  expence  of  a  great  part 
of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  manufadured  produce 
of  other  countries.     The  one  exports  what  can  fubfift  and  accom 
anodate  but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the  fubfiftence  and  accommo" 
dation  of  a  great  number.     The  other  exports  the  accommodation 
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2fnd  fubfiftence  of  a  great  number,  and  imports  that  of  avery  few  only.    C  ii  A  P. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  one  muft  always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity   >-. — ^ ' 

of  fubfiftence  than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the  a6lual  ftate  of  their 
cultivation,  could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  mud  alvvay;> 
enjoy  a  much  fmaller  quantity. 

This  fyftem,.  however,  with  all  its  impcrfedlions  is,  perhaps  the 
neareft  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  publlflied  upon, 
the  fubjcdt  of  political  oeconomy,  and  is  upon  that  account  well 
worth  the  confideration  of  every  man  who  wifhes  to  examine  with 
attention  the  principles  of  that  very  important  fcience.  Though 
in  reprefenting  the  labour  which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only 
produdive  labour,  the  notions  which  it  inculcates  are  perhaps  too 
narrow  and  confined  j  yet  in  reprefenting  the  wealth  of  nations  as 
confifting,.  not  in  the  unconfumable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the 
confumable  goods  annually  reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  fociety ;, 
and  in  reprefenting  perfedl  liberty  as  the  only  effedtual  expedient  for 
rendering  this  annual  reprodudion  the  greateft  poffible,  its  dodrine 
feems  to  be  in  every  refped  as  juft  as  it  is  generous  and  liberal.  Its- 
followers  are;,  very  numerous;  and  as  men  are  fond  of  paradoxes, 
and  of  appearing  to  underftand  what  furpafles  the  comprehenfion 
of  ordinary  people,  the  paradox  which  it  maintains,  concerning 
the  unprodudive  nature  of  manufa£turing  labour,  has  not  perhaps 
contributed  a  little  to  increafe  the  number  of  its  admirers.  They  have 
for  fome  years  paft  made  a  pretty  confiderable  fed,  diftinguifhed  in 
the  French  republick  of  letters  by  the  name  of.  The  Oeconomifts. 
Their  works  have  certainly  been  of  fome  fervice  to  their  country; 
not  only  by  bringing  into  general  difcuflion,  many  fubjeds  which, 
had  never  been  well  examined  before,  but  by  influencing  in  fome 
meafure  the  publick  adminiftration  in  favour  of  agriculture.  It 
has  been  in  confequence  of  their  reprefentations,  accordingly,  that 
the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered  from  feveral  of  the 
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BOOK  oppreffions  which  it  before  laboured  under.  The  term  during 
which  fuch  a  leafe  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  vaUd  againil  every 
future  purchafer  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  has  been  prolonged  from 
nine  to  twcnty-feven  years.  The  antient  provincial  reftraints  upon 
the  tranfportation  of  corn  from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  have  been  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  liberty  of  exporting 
it  to  all  foreign  countries,  has  been  eflabliflied  as  the  common  law 
of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary  cafes.  This  fefl,  in  their  works 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is 
properly  called  Political  Oeconomy,  or  of  the  nature  and  caufes 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every  other  branch  of  the  fyftem 
of  civil  government,  all  follow  implicitly,  and  without  any 
fenfible  variation,  the  dodrine  of  Mr.  Quefnai.  There  is  upon 
this  account  little  variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works.  The 
moft  diftind  and  beft  conneded  account  of  this  dodrine  is  to  be 
found  ill  a  little  book  written  by  Mr.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  fome- 
tlme  Intendant  of  Martinico,  intitled.  The  natural  and  eflential 
Order  of  Political  Societies.  The  admiration  of  this  whole  fedt 
for  their  mafter,  who  Vv'as  himfelf  a  man  of  the  greateft  modefty  and 
fimplicity,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  antient  philofophers 
for  the  founders  of  their  refpedive  fyftems.  "  There  have  been, 
"  fmce  the  world  began,"  fays  a  very  diligent  and  refpedable  author, 
the  Marquis  deMirabeau,  "  three  great  inventions  which  have  princi- 
"  pally  given  ftability  to  political  focieties,  independent  of -many 
"  other  inventions  which  have  enriched  and  adorned  them.  Thefirft 
"  is  the  invention  of  writing,  which  alone  gives  human  nature  the 
"  power  of  tranfmitting  without  alteration,  its  laws,  its  contrads,  its 
"  annals,  and  its  difcoveries.  The  fecond,  is  the  invention  of  money, 
"  which  binds  together  all  the  relations  between  civilized  focieties. 
"  The  third,  is  the  Oeconomical  Table,  the  refult  of  the  other  two, 
*'  which  completes  them  both  by  perfeding  their  objed;  the  great 
"  difcovery  of  our  age,  but  of  which  our  pofterity  will  reap  the  benefit.'' 
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As  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  C  ii  A  p. 
has  been  more  favourable  to  manufadlures  and  foreign  trade,  the 
induftry  of  the  towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  induftry  of  the 
country  ;  fo  that  of  other  nations  has  followed  a  different  plan,  and 
has  been  more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  to  manufaftures  and 
foreign  trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more  than  all  other 
employments.  In  China,  the  condition  of  a  labourer  is  faid  to 
be  as  much  fuperior  to  that  of  an  artificer  ;  as  in  mofl  parts 
of  Europe,  that  of  an  artificer  is  to  that  of  a  labourer.  In 
China,  the  great  ambition  of  every  man  is  to  get  poffeffion  of 
fome  little  bit  of  land,  either  in  property  or  in  leafe ;  and  leafcs 
are  there  faid  to  be  granted  upon  very  moderate  terms,  and  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  fecured  to  the  leffees.  The  Chinefe  have  little  refpecl  for 
foreign  trade.  Your  beggarly  commerce!  was  the  language  in 
which  the  Mandarins  of  Pekin  ufed  to  talk  to  Mr.  De  Lange,  the 
Ruffian  envoy,  concerning  it*.  Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinefe 
carry  on,  themfelves  and  in  their  own  bottoms,  little  or  no  foreign 
trade ;  and  it  is  only  into  one  or  two  ports  of  their  kingdom  that 
they  even  admit  the  fhips  of  foreign  nations.  Foreign  trade, 
therefore,  is,  in  China,  every  way  confined  within  a  much  nar- 
rower circle  than  that  to  which  it  would  naturally  extend  itfelf,  if 
more  freedom  was  allowed  to  it,  either  in  their  own  fliips,  or  in 
ihofe  of  foreign  nations. 

Manufactures,  as  in  a  fmall  bulk  they  frequently  contain 
a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that  account  be  tranfported  at  lefs 
expence  from  one  country  to  another  than  mofl  parts  of  rude 
produce,  are,  in  almoft  all  countries,  the  principal  fupport  of  foreign 
trade.  In  countries,  befides,  lefs  extenfive  and  lefs  favourably  circum- 
flanced  for  interior  commerce  than  China,  they  generally  require 

*  See  the  Journal  of  Mr.  De  Lange  in  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  276.  and  293. 
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S  °  P  ^     the  fupport  of  foreign  trade.    Without  an  extenfive  foreign  market 
ihey  could  not  well  flourifh,  either  in  countries  fo  moderately  exten- 
five as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  home  market ;  or  in  countries  where 
tlie  communication  between  one  province  and  another  was  fo  difficult, 
as  to  render  it  impofiible  for  the  goods  of  any  particular  place  to 
enjoy  the  whole  of  that  home  market  which    the    country  coulU 
afford.      The  perfedion    of  manufaduring  induftry,    it  mufl   be 
remembered,  depends  altogether  upon  the  divifion   of  labour ;  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  divifion  of  labour  can   be   introduced    into 
any   manufadure,    is    neceffarily    regulated,    it    has    already  been 
fliown,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.     But  the  great  extent  of  the 
empire  of  China,  the  vafl  multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  the  variety 
of    climate,    and    confequently   of    produdions    in    its    different 
provinces,    and    the    eafy    communication    by    means    of    water 
carriage   between   the  greater   part    of    them,    render   the   home 
market  of  that  country  of  fo  great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport   very  great   manufadures,  and  to  admit  of  very 
confiderable  fubdivlfions  of  labour.     The  home   rnarket  of  China 
is  perhaps,  in  extent,  not  much  inferior  to  the  market  of  all   the 
different  countries  of  Europe  put   together.      A   more    extenfive 
foreign   trade,  however,  which  to  this  great   home  market  added 
the  foreign  market  of  all  the  reft  of  the  world;   efpecially  if  any 
confiderable  part  of  this  trade  was   carried   on  in  Chinefe  fhips ; 
could  fcarce  fail  to  increafe  very  much  the  manufadures  of  China, 
and  to  improve  very  much  the  produdive  powers  of  its  manufac- 
turing induftry.    By  a  more  extenfive  navigation,  the  Chinefe  would 
naturally  learn  the  art  of  ufing  ;ind  conftruding  themfelves  all  the 
different  machines  made  ufe  of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the 
other  improvements  of  art  and  induftry  which  are  pradifed  in  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  world.     Upon  their  prefent  plan  they  have 
little  opportunity  of  improving  themfelves  by  the  example  of  any 
other  nation  j  except  that  of  the  Japanefe. 
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The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of  the  Gentoo  govern-    C  H  A  p. 
meut  of  Indoftan,  feem  to  have  favoured  agriculture  more  than  all   ^——v-l— * 
other  employments. 

I. 
Both   in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indoftan,  the  whole  hody  of  the 

people  was  divided  into  different  cafts  or  tribes,  each  of  which  was 

confined,  from  father  to  fon,  to  a  particular  employment  or  clafs 

of  employments.     The  fon  of  a  prieft  was  neceffarily  a  prieft ;  the 

fon  of  a  fold  ier,  afoldier;  the  fon  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer;  the 

fon  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver  ;  the  fon  of  a  taylor,  a  taylor  5    &c.     la 

both  countries,  the  caft  of  the  priefts  held  the  higheft  rank,  and  that 

of  the  foldiers  the  next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  caft  of  the 

farmers  and  labourers  was  fuperior  tO'  the  cafts  of  merchants  and 

manufadurers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  particularly  attentive  to 
the  intereft  of  agriculture.  The  works  conftrufted  by  the  ancient 
fovereigns  of  Egypt  for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  were  famous  in  antiquity ;  and  the  ruined  remains  of  fome 
of  them  are  (till  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  which  were  conftrudled  by  the  antient  fovereigns  of  Indoftan, 
for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  of 
many  other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  lefs  celebrated,  feem  to 
have  been  equally  great.  Both  countries  accordingly,  though  fubjed 
occafionally  to  dearths,  have  been  fam.ous  for  their  great  fertility. 
Though  both  were  extremely  populous,  yet,  in  years  of  moderate 
plenty,  they  were  both  able  to  export  great  quantities  of  grain  to 
their  neighbours. 

The  antient  Egyptians  had  a  fuperftitious  averfion  to  thefea; 
and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not  permit  its  followers  to  light  a 
fire,  nor  confequently   to  drefs  any  victuals  upon  the  water,  it  in 
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B  oo  K    erTea  prohibits  them  from  all  dlflant  fea  voyages.  Both  the  Egyptians 
•  ^    and  Indians  muft  have  depended  almoft  altogether  upon   the  navi- 

gation of  other  nations  for  the  exportation  of  their  furplus  produce  ; 
and  this  dependency,  as  it  muft    have   confined   the    market,  fo  it 
muft  have  difcouragcd  the  increafe  of  this  furplus  produce.     It  muft 
have   difcouraged  too   the  increafe   of  the    manufadured   produce 
more  than  that  of  the  rude  produce.     Manufactures  require  a  much 
more  extenfive  market  than  the  moft  important  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land.     A  fingle  flioemaker  ^vill  make  more   than 
three  hundred  pairs  of  Ihoes  in  the  year;  and  his  own  family  will 
not  perhaps  wear  out  fix  pairs.    Unlefs  therefore  he  has  the  cuftom 
of  at  leaft  fifty  fuch  families  as  his  own,  he  cannot  difpofe  of  the 
whole   produce  of  his  own  labour.     The  moft  numerous   clafs   of 
artificers  will  feldom,  in  a  large  country,  make  more  than  one  in  fifty 
or  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  number  of  families  contained  in  it. 
But  in  fuch  large  countries  as  France  and  England,  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  agriculture  has  by  fome  authors  been  computed 
at  a   half,  by  others  at   a  third,  and  by  no  author  that  I  know  of, 
at  lefs  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  inhabitants   of  the  country.     But 
as  the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  both  France  and  England  is, 
the  far  greater  part  of  it,  confumed  at  home,  each  perfon  employed 
in  it  muft,  according  to  thefe  computations,  require  little  more  than 
the  cuftom  of  one,  two,  or,  at  moft,  of  four  fuch  families  as  his  own, 
in  order  to  difpofe  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.  Agricul- 
ture, therefore,  can  fupport  itfelf  under  the  difcouragement  of  a 
confined  market,  much  better  than  manufadures.     In  both  antient 
Egypt    and    Indoftan,    indeed,    the    confinement   of    the    foreign 
market  was  in   fome  meafure  compenfated   by  the  conveniency  of 
many  inland  navigations,  which  opened,  in  the  moft  advantageous 
manner,  the  whole  extent  of  the  home  market  to  every  part  of 
the   produce  of  every  different  diftrid  of  thofe  countries.      The 
great  extent  of  Indoftan    too    rendered   the  home  market  of  that 

country 
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country  very  great,  and  fufficient  to  fiipport  a  great  variety  of  manu-  chap. 
factures.  But  the  fmall  extent  or  antient  Egypt,  which  was  never 
equal  to  England,  muft  at  all  times  have  rendered  the  home  market 
of  that  country  too  narrow  for  fupporting  any  great  variety  of  ma- 
nufactures. Bengal,  accordingly,  the  province  of  Indoftan  which 
commonly  exports  the  greateft  quantity  of  rice,  has  always  been 
more  remarkable  for  the  exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufac- 
tures, than  for  that  of  its  grain.  Antient  Egypt,  on  the  contrary, 
though  it  exported  fome  manufadures,  fine  linen  in  particular,  as 
well  as  fome  other  goods,  was  always  moft  dillinguifiicd  for  its 
great  exportation  of  grain.  It  was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  fovereigns  of  China,  of  antient  Egypt,  and  of  the  different 
kingdoms  into  which  Indoftan  has  at  different  times  been  divided, 
have  always  derived  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  parr, 
of  their  revenue  froiu  fome  fort  of  land-tax  or  land-rent.  This  land''- 
tax  or  land-rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe,  confifted  in  a  certain  pro^ 
portion,  a  fifth,  it  is  faid,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was  either 
delivered  in  kind  or  paid  in  mone^,  according  to  a  certain  valua- 
tion, and  which  therefore  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  all  the 
variations  of  the  produce.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  fovereigns 
of  thofe  countries  fliould  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  interefts  of 
agriculture,  upon  the  profperity  or  declenfion  of  which  immediately 
depended  the  yearly  increafe  or  diminution  of  their  own  revenue. 

The  policy  of  the  antient  republicks  of  Greece,  and  that  of 
Rome,  though  it  honoured  agriculture  more  than  manufadures  or 
foreign  trade,  yet  feems  rather  to  have  difcouraged  the  latter  employ- 
ments, than  to  have  given  any  direct  or  intentional  encouragement 
to  the  former.  In  feveral  of  the  antient  ftates  of  Greece,  foreign 
trade,  was  prohibited  altogether;  and  in  feveral  others  the  employ- 
ment*^ 
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ments  of  artificers  and  manufadurers  were  confidered  as  hurtful  tn 
the  rtrength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  rendering  it  inca- 
pable of  thofe  habits  Vr'hich  their   military  and  gymnaftic  exercifes 
endeavoured  to  form  in  It,  and  as  thereby  dikjuaiifying  it  more  or 
lefs  for  undergoing  the  fatigues   and  encountering  the  dangers  of 
war.     Such  occupations  were  confidered  as  fit  only  forflaves,  and  the 
free  citizens  of  the  ftate  were  prohibited  from  exercifing  them.  Even 
in  thofe  ftates  where   no  fuch  prohibition   took  place,  as  in  Rome 
and  Athens,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  effed  excluded 
from  all  the  trades  which  are  now  commonly  exercifed  by  the  lower 
fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.     Such  trades  were,  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  all  occupied  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich,  who  exercifed  them  for 
the  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe  wealth,  power,  and  protedlion, 
made  it  almoft  impoffible  for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a  market  for 
his  work,  when  it  came  into  competition  with  that  of  the  flaves  of  the 
rich.     Slaves,  however,  are  very  feldom  inventive;  and  all  the  mod 
important  improvements,  either  in   machinery,  or  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  diflribution  of  work  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour, 
have  been  the  difcoveries  of  freemen.    Should  a  flave  propofe  any  im- 
provement  of  this  kind,  his  mafter  would  be  very  apt  to  confider  the 
propofal  as  the  fuggeftion  of  lazinefs,  and  a  defire  to  fave  his  own 
labour  at  the  mafter's  expence.     The  poor  flave,  inftead  of  reward, 
would  probably  meet  with  much  abufe,   perhaps  with  fome  punlfli- 
ment.  In  the  manufadures  carried  on  by  flaves,  therefore,  more  kbour 
muft  generally  have  been  employed  to  execute  the  fame  quantity  of 
work,  than  in  thofe  carried  on  by  freemen.    The  work  of  the  former 
muft,  upon  that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer  than  that  of 
the  latter.     The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.   Mon- 
tefquieu,    though    not   richer,    have   always   been    wrought   with 
lefs  expence,  and  therefore  with  more  profit,    than   the  Turkifli 
mines  in  their  neighbourhood.     The  Turkifli  mines  are  wrought 
by  flaves ;    and    the  arms   of  thofe  flaves  are  the  only  machines 
which  the  Turks  have  ever  thought  of  employing.   The  Hungarian 
^  mines, 
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mines  are  wrought  by  freemen,  who  employa  great  deal  of  machinery,    chap, 

by  which  they  facilitate  and  abridge  their  own  labour.      From  the 

very  little  that  is  known  about  the  price  of  manufactures  in  the 

times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would  appear  that  thofe  of  the 

finer  fort  were  exceffively  dear.     Silk  fold  for  its  weight  in  gold.    It 

was  not,  indeed,  in  thofe  times  a  European  manufadlure;    and  as 

it  was  all  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  diftance  of  the  carriage 

may  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  greatnefs  of  the   price.     The 

price,  however,  which  a  lady,  it  Is  fald,  would  fometimes  pay  for 

a  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  feems  to  have  been  equally  extravagant ; 

and    as   linen  was    always  either  a  European,    or,    at  fartheil,    an 

Egyptian    manufadure,     this    high    price    can    be    accounted    for 

only   by  the  great  expence  of  the  labour  which  muft  have  been 

employed  about   it,  and   the  expence  of  this  labour  again   could 

arife    from    nothing    but     the    aukwardnefs    of   the    machinery 

which  it  made  ufe  of.     The  price  of  fine  woollens  too,  though 

not  quite  fo  extravagant,  feems  however  to  have  been  much  above 

that  of  the  prefent  times.     Some  cloths,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  dyed 

in  a  particular  manner,  cod  a  hundred  denarii,  or  three  pounds  fix 

fhillings  and  eight  pence,  the  pound  weight*.  Others  dyed  in  another 

manner  coft  a  thoufand  denarii   the  pound  weight,  or  thirty-three 

pound  fix  fhilllngs   and  eight  pence.     The  Roman  pound,  it  muft 

be  remembered,  contained  only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupois  ounces. 

This  high  price,  indeed,  feems   to  have  been  principally  owing  to 

the  dye.     But  had  not  the  cloths  themfelves  been  much  dearer  than 

any  which  are  made  in   the  prefent  times,  fo  very  expenfive  a  dye 

would   not  probably  have  been  befi:owed  upon  them.     The  dlfpro- 

portion  would  have  been  too  great  between  the  value  of  the  accef- 

fory  and  that  of  the  principal.     The  price  mentioned  by  the  fame 

author  -f  of  fome  Triclinaria,  a  fort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cufhions 

made  ufe  of  to  lean  upon   as  they  reclined  upon   their  couches   at 

table,  pafles  all  credibility  ;  fome  of  them  being  fald  to  have  coft 

more  than  thirty  thoufand,  others  more  than   three  hundred   thou- 

*  Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  39.  t  i^'in-  '•  vii'-  c.  48, 

fand 
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-    J,    f^    .fand  pounds.     This  Ingh  price  too  is  not  faid  to  have  arlfea  from 
•*— -v-^    the  dye.     In  the  drefs  of  the  people  of  faQ^ion  of  both  fexes,  there 
•-feems  to  have  been   muca   lefs  variety,  it  is  obferved  by  Dodor 
Arbuthnot,  in  antient  than  in  modern  times  ;  and  the  very  little 
-variety  which  we  find  in  th.t  of  the  antient   flau.es  confirms  his 
.obfervation.     He  infers  from  this,  that  their  drefs  muft  upon  the 
•.vhole  have  been  cheaper  than  ours  :  but  the  conclufion  does   not 
•feem  to  follow.     When  the  expence  of  fashionable  drefs  is  very 
great,  the  variety  mufl  be  very  fmall.    But  when,- by  the  improve- 
•ments  m  the  produdive  powers  of  manutaduring  art  and  ind.itry 
.the  expence  of  any  one  drefs  comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  variery 
■will  naturally  be  very  great.     The  rich  not  being  able   to  diftin- 
-gu.fh  themfelves  by  the  expence  of  any  one  drefs,  will  naturally  en- 
•deavour  to  do  fo  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  their  drefles. 

The  greateft  and  moft  important  branch   of  the  commerce  of 
.every  nation,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  that  which  is  carried 
on  between  the  inhabitants   of  the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country. 
The    inhabitants  of  the  town   draw   from   the   country  the   rude 
produce  which  conftitutes  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  fubfiftence;  and  they  pay  for  this  rude  produce   by 
fending  back  to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it- manufadured 
and  prepared  for  immediate  ufe.      The  trade  which  is  carried  on 
between  thefe  two  different  fets  of  people  confifis   ultimately  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  rude  produce  exchanged  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity   of  manufadured   produce.       The   dearer  the    latter,    there- 
fore, the  cheaper   the   former  ;   and  whatever  tends  in  any  coun- 
try   to   raife   the  price  of  manufadured  produce,    tends   to  lower 
that  of  the  rude  produce  of  the   land,  and  thereby   to   dlfcourage 
agriculture.     The  fmallcr  the   quantity  of  manufadured  produce 
which  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce,   or,  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  which  the  price  of  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce  is 
capable  of  purchafing,  the  fmaller  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  given 

^  quantity 
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quantity  of  rude  prodace;  the  fmallcr  encouragement  which  either  ^  ii  a  p. 

the  landlord  has  to  increafe  its  quantity  by  improving-,  or  the  fav-   v r—^ 

mer  by  cultivating  the  land.  Whatever,  befides,  tends  to  diminith 
in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers  and  manufadurers,  tends  to 
diminifh  the  home  market,  the  moft  important  of  all  markets  for 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land,,  and  thereby  ftill  further  to  diicourage 
a^xiculture.- 

Those  fyftems,    therefore,  whlcli  preferring  agriculture  to  all 
other  employments,  in  order  to  promote  it,  impofe  reftraints  upon 
manufadures  and  foreign  trade,  a6t  contrary  to  the  very  end  wliicJi 
they  propofe,  and  indiredlly  difcourage  that  very  fpecies  of  induftry' 
which  they  mean  to   promote.     They  are  fo    far,  perhaps,  more' 
inconfiflent  than    even  the   mercantile   fyftem.      That   fyftera,   Ky 
encouraging  manufadlures  and  foreign  trade  rrrore  than  agriculture,- 
turns  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  from  fupporting 
a    more   advantageous,    to  fupport  a  lefs  advantageous  fpeclcs  of 
induftry.     But  ftill  it  really  and  in  the  end  encourages   that  fpecies 
of  induftry  which  it  means  to  promote.     ThoTe  agricultural  fyftems, 
on  the  contrary,  really  and  In  the  end  difcourage  their  own  favourite 
fpecies  of  induftry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  fyftem  which  endeavours,  either,  by  extra- 
ordinary encouragements,  to  draw  towards  a  particular  fpecies  of 
induftry  a  greater  fhare  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  than  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it ;  or,  by  extraordinary  reftraints,  to  force  from  a 
particular  fpecies  of  induftry  fome  fhare  of  the  capital  which  would 
Gtherwlfe  be  employed  in  it ;  is  in  reality  fubverfive  of  the  great  pur- 
pofe  which  it  means  to  promote.  It  retards,  inftead  of  accelerating> 
the  progrefs  of  the  fociety  towards  real  wealth  and  greatnefs  ;  and 
diminifhes,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  real  value  of  the  annual- 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

Vol.  ir.  P  g<  All. 
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All  fyflem^  either  of  preference  or  of  reftraint,  therefore,  being 
-"  thus  completely  taken  away,    the  obvious  and   fimple  fyftem  of 
natural  liberty  eftabliihes  itfelf  of  its  own  accord.      Every  man,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  juftice,  is  left  perfedly  free 
to  purfue  his  own  intereft  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his 
induftry   and  capital  into  competition  with  thofe  of  any  other  man 
or  order  of  men.     The  fovereign  is  completely  difcharged  from  a 
duty,    in  the  attempting    to    perform    which   he  muft  always  be 
cxpofed  to  innumerable  delufions,  and  for  the  proper  performance 
of  which  no  human  wifdom  or  knowledge  could  ever  be  fufficient  J 
the  duty  of  fuper-intending  the  Induftry  of  private  people,  and  of 
direaing  it  towards   the  employments  moft  fuitable  to  the  intereft 
of  the  fociety.     According  to  the  fyftem  of  natural  liberty,  the  fove- 
reign has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to;  three  duties  of  great  import- 
ance, indeed,   but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common  underftandings : 
firft,  the  duty  of  proteding  the  fociety  from  the  violence  and  invafion 
of  other  independent   focieties;  fecondly,  the  duty  of  proteding 
as  far  as  poffible,  every  member  of  the  fociety  from  the  Injuftice  or 
oppreffion  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftabllfhing 
anexadladminiftrationofjufticej  and,  thirdly,  the   duty  of  ered- 
ing  and  maintaining  certain  pubHck  works  and  certain  publick  infti- 
tutions,  which  it  can  never  be  for  the  intereft  of  any  individual,  or 
fmall  number  of  individuals,  to  ered  and  maintain ;    becaufe  the 
profit  could  never  repay  the  expence  to  any   individual  or  fmall 
number  of  individuals,  though  it  may  frequently  do  much  more 
than  repay  it  to  a  great  fociety. 

The  proper  performance  of  thofe  feveral  duties  of  the  fovereign 
neceffarily  fuppofes  a  certain  expence ;  and  this  expence  again 
neceflarlly  requires  a  certain  revenue  to  fupport  it.  In  the  following 
book,^  therefore,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain ;  firft,  what  are  the 
neceflary  expences  of  the  fovereign  or  common-weahh  j  and  which 
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of  thofe  expences  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  fociety ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that  of  fome  particular 
part  only,  or  of  fome  particular  members  of  the  fociety  :  fecondly, 
what  are  the  different  methods  in  which  the  whole  fociety  may  be 
made  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the  expences  incumbent  on  the 
whole  fociety,  and  what  are  the  principal  advantages  and  inconve- 
niences of  each  of  thofe  methods :  and,  thirdly,  what  are  the  reafons 
and  caufes  which  have  induced  almoft  all  modern  governments  to 
mortgage  fome  part  of  this  revenue,  or  to  contrad  debts,  and  what 
have  been  the  effedts  of  thofe  debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  The  following  book, 
therefore,  will  naturally  be  divided  into  three  chapters. 


CHAP. 
Viii. 
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B  O  O  K    V. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Expences  of  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealths 

Part    First. 
Of  the  Expence  of  Defence, 
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HE  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that  of  proteding  the  fociety    chap 


from  the  violence  and  invafion  of  other  independent  focieties, 
can  be  performed  only  by  means  of  a  military  force.  But  the 
expence  both  of  preparing  this  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  and 
of  employing  it  in  time  of  war,  is  very  different  in  the  different 
iiates  of  fociety,  in  the  different  periods  of  improvement. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  the  lowefl  and  rudeft  flate  of  fociety, 
fuch  as  we  find  it  among  the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  every 
man  is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  goes  to  war,  either 
to  defend  his  fociety,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have  been 
done  to  it  by  other  focieties,  he  maintains  himfelf  by  his  own  labour, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  he  lives  at  home.  His  fociety,  for 
in  this  (late  of  things  there  is  properly  neither  fovereign  nor  com- 
monwealth, is  at  no  fort  of  expence,  either  to  prepare  him  for  the 
field,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he  is  in  it. 

Among 
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Among  nations  of  fliepherds,  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  foclety, 
fuch  as  we  find  it  among  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  every  man  is,  in 
the  fame  manner,   a  warrior.      Such   nations  have  commonly  no 
fixed  habitation,  but  live,  either  in  tents,  or  in  a  fort  of  covered 
waggons  which  are  eafily  tranfported  from  place  to  place.      The 
whole  tribe  or  nation  changes  its  fituation  according  to  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  according  to  other  accidents.     When 
Its  herds  and  flocks  have  confumed  the  forage  of  one  part  of  the 
country,  it  removes  to  another,  and  from  that  to  a  third.     In  the 
dry  feafon,  it  comes  down  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ;   in  the  wet 
feafon  it  retires  to  the  upper  country.     When  fuch  a  nation  goes  to 
war,  the  warriors  will  not  truft  their  herds  and  flocks  to  the  feeble 
defence  of  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children ;  and  their  old 
men,  their  women  and  children,  will  not  be  left  behind  without  defence 
and  without  fubfiftence.  The  whole  nation,  befides,  being  accuftomed 
to  a  wandering  life,  even  in  time  of  peace,  eafily  takes  the  field  in 
lime  of  war.     Whether  it  marches  as  an  army,  or  moves  about  as  a 
company  of  heidfmen,  the  way  of  life  is  nearly  the  fame,  though 
the  objed  propofed  by  it  be  very  different.     They  all  go  to  war 
together,  therefore,  and  every  one  does  as  well  as  he  can.     Among 
the  Tartars,  even  the  women  have  been  frequently  known  to  engage 
in  battle.     If  they  conquer,  whatever  belongs  to  the  hoflile  tribe  is 
the  recompence  of  the  vidlory.     But  if  they  are  vanquiihed,  all  is 
lofl,  and  not  only  their  herds  and   flocks,    but  their  women  and 
children  become   the  booty  of  the  conqueror.      Even  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  furvive  the  adion  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  hinj 
for  the  fake  of  immediate  fubfiflence.     The  rcfl  are  commonly  difTi- 
pated  and  difperfed  in  the  defart. 

The  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  exercifcs  of  a  Tartar  or  Arah, 
prepare  him  fufficiently  for  war.  Running,  wreftling,  cudgel-play- 
ing, throwing  the  javelin,  drawing  the  bow,  6cc.  are  the  common 
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paftimes  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  open  air,  and  are  all  of  them  the     ^  ^^  ^  ^■ 

images  of  war.     When  a  Tartar  or  Arab  adliially  goes  to  war,  he 

is  maintained,  by  his  own  herds  and  flocks  which  he  carries  with 

him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  peace.     His  chief  or  fovereign,  for 

thofe  nations  have  all  chiefs  or  fovereigns,  is  at  no  fort  of  cxpence 

in  preparing  him  for  the  field  ;  and  when  he  is  in  it,  the  chance 

of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  which  he  either  expeds  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  feldom  exceed  two  or  three  hundred 
men.  The  precarious  fubfiflence  which  the  chace  affords  could 
feldom  allow  a  greater  number  to  keep  together  for  any  confidcrable 
time.  An  army  of  fhepherds,  on  the  contrary,  may  fometimes 
amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand.  As  long  as  nothing 
flops  their  progrefs,  as  long  as  they  can  go  on  from  one  diftrid, 
of  which  they  have  confumed  the  forage,  to  another  which  is  yet 
entire;  there  feems  to  be  fcarce  any  limit  to  the^ number  who  caa 
march  on  together.  A  nation  of  hunters  can  never  be  formi- 
dable to  the  civilized  nations  in  their  neighbourhood.  A  nation 
of  fhepherds  may.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  an 
Indian  war  in  North  America.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be 
more  dreadful  than  a  Tartar  invafion  has  frequently  been  in  Afia. 
The  judgment  of  Thucydides,  that  both  Europe  and  Afia  could  not 
refill  the  Scythians  united,  has  been  verified  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  extenfive,  but  defencelefs  plains  of 
Scythia  or  Tartary,  have  been  frequently  united  under  the  dominion 
of  the  chief  of  fome  conquering  horde  or  clan  ;  and  the  havock  and 
devaftation  of  Afia  have  always  fignalized  their  union.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  inhofpitable  defarts  of  Arabia,  the  other  great 
nation  of  fhepherds,  have  never  been  united  but  once ;  under 
Mahomet  and  his  immediate  fucceffors.  Their  union,  which  was 
more  the  efFed  of  religious  enthufiafm  than  of  conqueft,  was 
fignalized  in  the  fame  manner.     If  the  hunting  nations  of  America  . 
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BOOK     fhould  ever  become  fliepherds,  their  neighbourhood  would  be  much 
^ ^, )    more  dangerous  to  the  European  colonies  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety  ;   among  thofe    nations  of 
hufbandmen  who  have  Httle  foreign  commerce  and  no  other  manu- 
fadures,   but  thofe  coarfe  and  houfehold  ones  which,  almoft  every 
private  family  prepares  for  its  own  ufe ;  every  man,   in    the  fame 
manner,  either  is  a  warrior  or  eafily  becomes  fuch.     They  who  live 
by  agriculture  generally  pafs  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  expofed 
to   all  the  inclemencies  of   the   feafons.      The  hardinefs  of   their 
ordinary  life  prepares  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,    to  fome  of 
which  their  neceffary  occupations    bear    a    great    analogy.       The 
neceffary    occupation    of  a  ditcher  prepares  him    to  work    in    the 
trenches,  and  to  fortify  a  camp  as  well  as  to  enclofe  a  lieW.      The 
ordinary  pafiimcs  of  fuch  hufbandmen  are   the  fame  as  thofe  of 
fhepherds,  and  are  ia  the  fame  manner  the  images  of  war.     But  as 
hufbandmen    have    lefs    leifure    than    fhepherds,    they  are  not  fo 
frequently  employed  in  thofe  paflimes.      They   are   foldiers,    but 
foldlers  not  quite  fo  much  mailers  of  their  exercife.     Such  as  they 
are,  however,  it  feldom  cofts  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  any 
expence  to  prepare  them  for  the  field. 

Agriculture,  even  in  its  rudefl:  and  loweft  ftate,  fuppofes  a 
fettlement ;  fome  fort  of  fixed  habitation  which  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  great  lofs.  When  a  nation  of  mere  hufbandmen,  therefore, 
goes  to  war,,  the  whole  people  cannot  take  the  field  together.  The 
old  men,  the  women  and  children,  at  leaft,  muft  remain  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  habitation.  All  the  men  of  the  military  age, 
however,  may  take  the  field,  and,  in  fmall  nations  of  this  kind,  have 
frequently  done  fo.  In  every  nation  the  men  of  the  military  age 
are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.     If  the  campaign  too  fhould  begin  after  feed 
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time  and  end  before  harveft,  both  the  hufbandman  and  his  prin- 
cipal labourers  can  be  fpared  from  the  farm  without  much  lofs. 
He  trufls  that  the  work  which  muft  be  done  in  the  meantime  can 
be  well  enough  executed  by  the  old  men,  the  women  and  the 
children.  He  is  not  unwilling,  therefore,  to  ferve  without  pay 
during  a  fliort  campaign,  and  it  frequently  cofts  the  fovereign  or 
commonwealth  as  little  to  maintain  him  in  the  field  as  to  prepare 
him  for  it.  The  citizens  of  all  the  different  flates  of  antient  Greece 
feem  to  have  ferved  in  this  manner  till  after  the  fecond  Perfian  war; 
and  the  people  of  Peloponefus  till  after  the  Peloponefian  war.  The 
Peloponefians,  Thucydides  obferves,  generally  left  the  field  in 
the  fummer,  and  returned  home  to  reap  the  harveft.  The  Roman 
people  under  their  kings,  and  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  republick, 
ferved  in  the  fame  manner.  It  was  not  till  the  fiege  of  Veii,  that 
they,  who  ftaid  at  home,  began  to  contribute  fomething  towards 
maintaining  thofe,  who  went  to  war.  In  the  European  monarchies, 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  both 
before  and  for  fome  time  after  the  eftablilliment  of  what  is  properly 
called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords,  with  all  their  immediate  de- 
pendents, ufed  to  ferve  the  crown  at  their  own  expence.  In  the  field, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  at  home,  they  maintained  themfelves  by  their 
own  revenue,  and  not  by  any  ftipend  or  pay  which  they  received 
from  the  king  upon  that  particular  occafion. 

In  a  more  advanced  Rate  of  foclety,  two  different  caufes  contri- 
bute to  render  it  altogether  impoffible  that  they,  who  take  the  field, 
fhould  maintain  themfelves  at  their  own  expence.  Thofe  two 
caufes  are,  the  progrefs  of  manufaQures,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  art  of  war.  .  ' 

Though  a  hufbandman  fliould  be  employed   in   an   expedition, 

provided  it  begins  after  feed -time  and  ends  before  harveft,  the  inter- 
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B  0^0  K    ruption  of  his  bufinefs   will   not    always  cccafion   any  confidcrable' 
diminution  of  his  revenue.     Without  the  intervention  of  his  labour,.' 
nature  does  herfelf  the  greater  part  of  the   work  which  remains   to- 
be   done.      But   the    moment    that    an   artificer,    a    fmith,    a    car- 
penter, or  a  weaver,  for  example,  quits   his   workhoufe,    the    fole 
fouree  of  his  revenue  is  completely  dried  up.      Nature  does  nothing, 
for  him.,  he  does  all  for  himfelf.     When  he  takes  the  field,  there- 
fore, in  defence  of  the  publick,  as   he  has  no  revenue   to   maintain 
himfelf,  he  mud  neceffarily  be  maintained   by  the  publick.     But  in. 
a  country  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  artificers  and 
manufaaurers,  a  great  part  of  the  people  who  go  to  war  mud  be 
drawn  from  thofe  claffcs,  and  mult  therefore  be  maintained  by  the. 
publick  as  long  as, they  are  employed  in  its  fervice. 

When  the  art  of  war  too  has  gradually  grown  up  to  be  a  very  in- 
tricate and  complicated  fcicnce,  when  the  event  of  war  ceafes  to  be  de- 
termined, as  in  the  firft  ages  of  foclety,  by  a  fingle  irregular  fkirmifh 
or  battle,  but  when  the  contefl:  is  generally  fpun  out  through  feveral 
different  campaigns,  each  of  which  lafts  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year;  it  becomes  univerfally  neceflary  that  the  publick  fliould 
maintain  thofe  who  ferve  the  publick  in  war,  at  leaft  while  they 
are  employed  in  that  fervice.  Whatever  in  time  of  peace  might  be 
the  ordinary  occupation  of  thofe  who  go  to  war,  fo  very  tedious  and 
expenfive  a  fervice  would  otherwife  be  by  far  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  them.  After  the  fecond  Perfian  war,  accordingly,  the  armies 
of  Athens  feem  to  have  been  generally  compofed  of  mercenary 
troops;  confifling,  indeed,  partly  of  citizens,  but  partly  too  of 
foreigners ;  and  all  of  them  equally  hired  and  paid  at  the  expence 
of  the  ftate.  From  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Veii  the  armies  of 
Rome  received  pay  for  their  fervice  during  the  time  which  they 
remained  in  the  field.  Under  the  feudal  governments  the  military 
fervice  both  of  the  great  lords  and  of  their  immediate  dependents 
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tvas,  after  a  certain  period,  univerfally  exchanged  for  a  payment  in   C~^H  A  p. 
money,  which  was  employed  to  maintain  thofe  who  ferved  in  their 
flead. 

The  number  of  thofe  who  can  go  to  war,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  the  people,  is  neceflarily  much  fmaller  in  a  civil- 
ized, than  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety.  In  a  civilized  fociety,  as  the 
foldiers  are  maintained  altogether  by  the  labour  of  thofe  who  are 
not  foldiers,  the  number  of  the  former  can  never  exceed  what  the 
latter  can  maintain,  over  and  above  maintaining,  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  their  refpedive  ftations,  both  themfelves  and  the  other  officers  of 
government,  and  law,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  maintain.  In  the 
little  agrarian  ftates  of  antient  Greece,  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  confidered  themfelves  as  foldiers,  and  would 
fometimes,  it  is  faid,  take  the  field.  Among  the  civilized  nations  of 
modern  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not  more  than  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  employed 
as  foldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the  expence  of 
their  fervice. 

The  expence  of  preparing  the  army  for  the  field  feems  not  to 
have  become  confiderable  in  any  nation,  till  long  after  that  of  main- 
taining it  in  the  field  had  devolved  entirely  upon  the  fovercign  or 
commonwealth.  In  all  -the  different  republicks  of  antient  Greece, 
to  learn  his  military  exercifes,  was  a  neceflary  part  of  education 
impofed  by  the  ftate  upon  every  free  citizen.  In  every  city  there 
feems  to  have  been  a  publick  field,  in  which,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  publick  magiftrate,  the  young  people  were  taught 
their  different  exercifes  by  different  mafters.  In  this  very  fimple 
inftitution,  confifted  the  whole  expence  which  any  Grecian  ftate 
feems  ever  to  have  been  at,  in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war.  In 
antient  Rome  the  exercifes   of  the   Campus  Martius   anfwered  the 
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^  0^0  K    fame   purpofe  with   thofe    of  the  Gymnafmm    in   antient  Greece. 

' . '  Under  the  feudal  governments,  the  many   publick  ordinances  that 

tlic  citizens  of  every  difirid  fliould  pradife  archery  as  well  as  feveral 
other  military  exerclfes,  were  intended  for  promoting-  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  do  not  feem  to  have  promoted  it  fo  well.  Either  from 
want  of  intereft  in  the  officers  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  thofe 
ordinances,  or  from  fome  other  caufe,  they  appear  to  have  been 
univerfally  neglcded;  and  in  the  progrefs  of  all  thofe  governments, 
military  exercifes  feem  to  have  gone  gradually  into  difufe  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  republicks  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  cxiAencc,  and  under  tlie  feudal  governments  for  a 
Gonfiderable  time  after  their  firft  eilablifhment,  the  trade  of  a 
foldier  ^vas  not  a  feparate,  dlftind  trade,  which  conftituted  thefole  or 
principal  occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens.  Every  fubjedi 
of  the  ftate,  whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  trade  or  occupation  by 
which  he  gained  his  livelihood,  confidered  himfelf,  upon  all  ordinary 
occafions,  as  fit  likewife  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  foldier,  and  upon 
many  extraordinary  occafions  as  bound  to  exercife  it. 

The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the  nobleft  of  alF 
arts,  fo  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  it  necefTarily  becomes  one 
of  the  moft  complicated  among  them.  The  ftate  of  the  mechanical, 
as  well  as  of  fome  other  arts,  with  which  it  is  nccefiarily  conneded,' 
determines  the  degree  of  perfedion  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
carried  at  any  particular  time.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  to  this 
degree  of  perfcdion,  it  is  necefTary  that  it  fliould  become  tlie  fole  or 
principal  occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens,  and  the  divi- 
fion  of  labour  is  as  necefiary  for  the  improvement  of  this  as  of 
every  other  art.  Into  other  arts  the  divifion  of  labour  is  ua'turally 
introduced  by  the  prudence   of  individuals,    who   find   that  they 
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promote  their  private  intereft  better  by  confining  themfelves  to  a    CHAP, 

particular  trade,  than  by  exercifing  a  great  number.     But  it  is  the   < ., < 

wifdom  of  the  ftate  only  which  can  render  the  trade  of  a  foldicr  a 
particular  trade  feparate  and  diftinit  from  all  others.  A  private 
citizen  who,  in  time  of  profound  peace  and  without  any  particular 
encouragement  from  the  publick,  fhould  fpend  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  military  exercifes,  might,  no  doubt,  both  improve  him- 
felf  very  much  in  them,  and  amufe  himfelf  very  well  ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  promote  his- own  intereft.  It  is  the  wifdom  of  the 
flate  only  which  can  render  it  for  his  intereft  ta  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation  :  and  ftates  have  not 
always  had  this  v^ifdom,  even  when  their  circumftances  had  become 
fuch,  that  the  prefervation  of  their  exiflence  required  that  they  fliould 
have  it. 

A  SHEPHERD  has  a  great  deal  of  Icifure;  a  hufbandman,  in  the 
rude  Rate  of  hufbandry,  has  fome;  an  artificer  or  manufa(f}urer  has 
none  at  all.  The  firft:  may,  without  any  lofs,  employ  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  in  martial  exercifes ;  the  fecond  may  employ  fome 
part  of  it ;  but  the  lafl:  cannot  employ  a  fingle  hour  in  them  with- 
out fome  lofs,  and  his  attention  to  his  own  intereft  naturally  leads 
him  to  ncgleft  them  altogether.  Thefe  improvements  in  hufbandry 
too,  Vifhich  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures  neceflarily  intro- 
duces, leaves  the  hufbandman  as  little  Icifure  as  the  artificer.  Mili- 
tary exercifes  come  to  be  as  much  negledted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  as  by  thofe  of  the  town,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That  wealth,  at  the  fame  time, 
which  ahvays  follows  the  improvements  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, and  which  in  reality  is  no  more  than  the  accumulated 
produce  of  thofe  improvements,  provokes  the  invafion  of  all  their 
neighbours.  An  induflrious,  and  upon  that  account  a  wealthy  nation, 
is  of  all  nations  the  moft  likely  to  be  attacked;  and  unlefs  the  ftate 
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B  0^0  K     takes    fome  new  meafures  for    the    publick   defence,    the    natural 

^^— V habits  of  the  people  render  them  altogether  incapable  of  defending 

themfelves. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  there  feem  to  be  but  two  methods,  by 
which  the  ftate  can  make  any  tolerable  provifion  for  the  publick 
defence.    . 


It  may  either,  firft,  by  means  of  a  very  rigorous  police,  and  in 
fp.te  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  intereft,  genius  and  inclinations  of  the 
people,  enforce  the  pradlice  of  military  exercifes,  and  oblige  cither 
all  the  citizens  of  the  military  age,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  to 
join  in  fome  meafure  the  trade  of  a  foldier  to  whatever  other  trade 
or  profeflion  they  may  happen  to  carry  on. 

Or,  fecondly,  by  maintaining  and  employing  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  in  the  conftant  pradice  of  military  exercifes,  it  may 
render  the  trade  of  a  foldier  a  particular  trade,  feparate  and  diftina 
from  all  others. 

If  the  ftate  has  recourfe  to  the  firfl  of  ihofe  two  expedients,  its 
military  force  is  faid  to  confift  in  a  militia;  if  to  the  ficond,  il  is 
fald  to  confift  in  a  ftanding  army.  The  pradice  of  military  exercifes 
IS  the  fole  or  principal  occupation  of  the  foldlers  of  a  ftanding  army, 
and  the  maintenance  or  pay  which  the  ftate  affords  them  is  the  prin- 
cipal and  ordinary  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.  The  pradlce  of  military 
exercifes  is  only  the  occafional  occupation  of  the  foldlers  of  a 
m.ht.a,  and  they  derive  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  their 
fubfiftence  from  fome  other  occupation.  In  a  militia,  the  charge. 
ter  of  the  labourer,  artificer,  or  tradefman,  predominates  over  that 
oMhe  foldier:  in  a  ftanding  army,  that  of  the  foldier  predommat'>s 
over  every  other  charader  j  and  in  this  diftindion  feems  to  confift 
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the  efientlal  difference  between  thofe  two  different  fpecics  of  niili^    ^  ^^  ''^  ^• 
tary  force.  < — -v — ' 

Militias  have  been  of  feveral  different  kinds.  In  fome  coun- 
tries the  citizens  deftined  for  defending  the  ftate,  fcem  to  have  been 
exercifed  only,  without  being,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  regimented ;  that 
is,  without  being  divided  into  feparate  and  diftindl  bodies  of  troops, 
each  of  which  performed  its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper  and  per- 
manent officers.  In  the  republicks  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  each 
citizen,  as  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  feems  to  have  pratStifed  his 
exercifes  either  feparately  and  independently,  or  with  fuch  of  his 
equals  as  he  liked  befl ;  and' not  to  have  been  attached  to  any 
particular  body  of  troops  till  he  was  actually  called  upon  to 
take  the  field.  In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not  only  been 
exercifed,  but  regimented.  In  England,  in  Switzerland,  and,  I 
believe,  in  every  other  country  of  modern  Europe,  where  any 
imperfed  military  force  of  this  kind  has  been  eftabliflied,  every  mili- 
tia-man is,  even  in  time  of  peace,  attached  to  a  particular  body  of 
troops,  which  performs  its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper  and  per- 
manent officers. 

Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  that  army  was  fuperior  in 
•which  the  foldiers  had,  each  individually,  the  greateft  fkill  and  dexte- 
rity in  the  ufe  of  their  arms.  Strength  and  agility  of  body  were  of  the 
higheft  confequence,  and  commonly  determined  the  fate  of  battles. 
But  this  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  could  be  ac- 
quired only,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fencing  is  at  prefent,  by  prac-- 
tifi'ng,  not  in  great  bodies,  but  each  man  feparately,  in  a  particular 
fchool,  under  a  particular  mafter,  or  with  his  own  particular  equals 
and  companions.  Since  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  ftrength  and 
agility  of  body,  or  even  extraordinary  dexterity  and  fkill  in  the  ufe 
of  arms,  though  they  are  far  from  being  of  no  confequence,  are, 
however,  of  lefs  confequence.      The  nature  of  the  weapon^  though 
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y^  ^    It  by  no  means  puts  the  awkward  upon  a  level  with  the  fkllful,  puts 

'       ^ '    him  more  nearly  fo  than  he  ever  was  before.     All  the  dexterity  and 

fkill,  it  is  fuppofed,  which  are  neceffary  for  ufing  it,  can  be  well 
enough  acquired  by  pradifing  in  great  bodies. 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  command,  are 
qualities  which,  in  modern  armies,  are  of  more  importance  towards 
determining  the  fate  of  battles,  than  the  dexterity  and  fkiU  of  the 
foldiers  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms.  But  the  noife  of  fire-arms,  the 
fmoke,  and  the  invihble  death  to  which  every  man  feels  himfelf 
every  moment  expofed,  as  foon  as  he  comes  within  cannon-fhot, 
and  frequently  a  long  time  before  the  battle  can  be  well  faid  to  be 
engaged,  muft  render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  confiderable 
degree  of  this  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience,  even  in 
the  beginning  of  a  modern  battle.  In  an  antient  battle  there  was 
no  none  but  what  arofe  from  the  human  voice;  there  was  no 
fmoke,  there  was  no  invifible  caufe  of  wounds  or  death.  Every 
man,  till  fome  mortal  weapon  adlually  did  approach  him,  faw 
clearly  that  no  fuch  weapon  was  near  him.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
and  among  troops  who  had  fome  confidence  in  their  own  fkiil  and 
dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  it  muft  have  been  a  good  deal 
lefs  difficult  to  preferve  fome  degree  of  regularity  and  order,  not  only 
in  the  beginning,  but  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  an  antient 
battle,  and  till  one  of  the  two  armies  was  fairly  defeated.  But  the 
habits  of  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  command,  can 
be  acquired  only  by  troops  which  are  exercifed  in  great  bodies. 

A  MILITIA,  however.  In  whatever  manner  it  may  be  either  difci- 
plined  or  exercifed,  muft  always  be  much  inferior  to  a  well  difciplined 
and  well  exercifed  Handing  army. 

The  foldiers,  who  are  exercifed  only  once  a  week,  or  once  a 
month,  can  never  be  fo  expert   in   the  uk  of  their  arms,  as  thofe 

who 
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who  are  exerciCed  everyday  or  every  other  day;  and  though  this    CHAP, 

■circumftance  may  not  be  of  fo  much  confequence  in  modern,  as  it 

was  in  antient  times ;  yet  the  acknowledged  fuperior ity  of  the  Pruf- 

fian  troops,  owing,  it  is  faid,  very  much  to  their  fuperior  expert- 

nefs  in  their  exercife,  may  fatisfy  us  that  it  Is,  even  at  this  day,  of 

very  confiderable  confequence. 

The  foldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  officer  only  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month,  and  who  are  at  all  other  times  at  liberty  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  without  being  in  any 
refpedt  accountable  to  him,  can  never  be  under  the  fame  awe  in  his 
prefence,  can  never  have  the  fame  difpofition  to  ready  obedience,  with 
thofe  whofe  whole  life  and  condu£t  are  every  day  direded  by  him, 
and  who  every  day  even  rife  and  go  to  bed,  or  at  leaft  retire  to  their 
quarters,  according  to  his  orders.  In  what  is  called  difcipline,  or 
in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a  militia  muft  always  be  flill  more 
inferior  to  a  ftanding  army,  than  it  may  fometimes  be  in  what  is 
called  the  manual  exercife,  or  -in  the  management  and.  ufe  of  its 
arms.  But  in  modern  war  the  habit  of  ready  and  inftant  obedience 
is  of  much  greater  confequence  than  a  confiderable  fuperiority  in  the 
management  of  arms.  .     - 

Those  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab  militia,  go- to 
War  under  the  fame  chieftains  whom  they  are  accuftomed  to  obey  in 
peace,  are  by  far  the  beft.  In  refpecH  for  their  officers,  in  the  habit 
of  ready  obedience,  they  approach  neareft  to  ftanding  armies.  The 
highland  militia,  when  it  ferved  under  its  own  chieftains,  had  fome 
advantage  of  the  fame  kind.  As  the  highlanders,  however,  were 
not  wandering,  but  ftationary  fhepherds,  as  they  had  all  a  fixed 
habitation,  and  were  not,  in  peaceable  times,,  accuftomed  to  follow 
their  chieftain  from  place  to  place;  fo  in  time  of  war  they  were  lefs 
willing  to  follow  him  to  any  confiderable  diftance,  or  to  continue 
for  any  long  time  in  the  field.  When  they  had  acquired  any  booty 
•  Vol.  II.  ,  R  r  they 
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they  were  eager  to  return  home,  and  his  authority  was  feldom  fuf- 
ficient  to  detain  them..  In  point  of  obedience  they,  wer.e.always  much 
inferior  to  what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  As  the  high- 
landers  too,  from  their  ftationary  life,,  fpend  lefs  of  their  time  in 
the  open  air,  they,  were  always  lefs  accuftomed  to  military  exercifes, 
and  were  lefs  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms  than  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs  are  faid  to  be. 


A.  MILITIA  of  any  kind,  it  muft  be  obferved,  however,  whicH^ 
has  ferved  for  feveral  fucceiTive  campaigns  in   the  field,,  becomes  in. 
every  refpedt  a  ftanding  armys.     The  foldiers  are  every  day  exercifed- 
in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  and,  being  conflantly  under  the  command. 
of  their  o^jcers,  are  habituated  to  the  fame  prompt  obedience  which 
takes  place  in  {landing  armies.     What  they  were  before  they  took, 
the  field,  is  of  little  importance.     They  neceffarily  become  in  every 
refped  a  {landing  army,  after  they  have  palTed  a, few  campaigns  in 
it.     Should  the  war  in  America  drag  out  through  another. campaign,, 
the  American  militia  may  become  in  every  refped  a  match  for  that, 
f^anding  army,  of  which  the  valour  appeared,  in  the  laft  war,  at; 
leaft  not  inferior   to  that  of  the  hardieft  veterans  of  France  and' 
Spain. 


gs?r- 


This  diftlndlon  being  well' underftood,  the  hidory  of  all  a_ 
h  will  be  found,  bears  teftimony  to  the  irrefiflible  fupeiiority  which 
a  well-regulated  {landing  army  has  over  a  militia.. 


One  of  the  firft  {landing  armies  of  which  we  have  any  diftind 
account,  in  any  well  authenticated  hiftory,  is  that  of  Philip  of 
Macedon..  His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thraciansj  lUyrians,  Thef- 
falians,  and  fome  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
cedon, gradually  formed  his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were 
probably  militia,  to  the  exa£t  difcipline  of  a  {landing  army.  When 
he  was  at  peace,  which  he  was-  very  feldom,  and  never  for  any 

long 
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long  time  together,  he  was  careful  not  to  dHl)anci  that  army.  It  CHAP, 
vanquifhed  and  Tubdued,  after  a  long  and  violent  flruggle  indeed,  *'-  >,  <> 
the  gallant  and  well  exercifed  militias  of  the  principal  republicks  of 
antient  Greece;  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  ftruggle,  the 
effeminate  and  ill  exercifed  militia  of  the  great  Perfian  empire.  The 
fall  of  the  Greek  republicks  and  of  the  Perfian  empire,  was  the 
effe<3:  of  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which  a  (landing  army  has  over 
every  fort  of  militia.  It  is  the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind  of  which  hiflory  has  prefervcd  any  diftind  or  eircuroftan- 
lial  account. 

Thk  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  confequent  elevation  of  Rome,  is 
the  fecond.  All  the  varieties  in  the  fortune  of  thofe  two  famous  re- 
publicks may  very  well  be  accounted  for  from  the  fame  caufe. 

From  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Cartha- 
ginian war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  were  continually  in  the  field, 
and  employed  under  three  great  generals,  who  fucceeded  one  ano- 
ther in  the  command ;  Amilcar,  his  fon-in-law  Afdrubal,  and  his 
fonAnnibal;  firft  in  chaftifing  their  own  rebellious  flaves,  after- 
wards in  fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Afric-a,  and,  laftly,  in 
conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  army  which  Anni- 
bal  led  from  Spain  into  Italy  muft  neceffarily,  in  thofe  different 
wars,  have  been  gradually  formed  to  the  exa£t  difcipllne  of  a  ftand- 
ing  army.  The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  though  they  had  not 
been  altogeth-er  at  peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  this  period,  been 
engaged  in  any  war  of  very  great  confequence  ;  and  their  military 
dilcipline,  it  is  generally  faid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman 
armies  which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trebia,  Thrafymenus,  and 
Cannse,  were  milhia  oppofed  to  a  ftanding  army.  This  circum>- 
ilance,  it  is  probable,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  determine 
the  fate  of  thofe  battles. 
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The  ftandihg  afitiy  which  Annlbal  left  behind  him  in  Spain,  hacJ 
the  like  fuperiority  over  the  militia  which  the  Romans  fent  to 
oppofe  it,  and  in  a  few  years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
the  younger  Afdrubal,  expelled  them  almoft  entirely  from  that 
country. 

ANNigAL  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The  Roman  militia, 
being  continually  in  the  field,  became  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war  a 
well  difciplined  and  well  exercifed  ftanding  army;  and  the  fupe- 
riority of  Annibal  grew  every  day  lefs  and  lefs.  Afdrubal  judged 
it  neceffary  to  lead  the  whole,  or  alraoft  the  whole  of  the  ftanding 
army  which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  affiftance  of  his  bro- 
ther in  Italy.  In  his  march  he  is  faid  to  have  been  mifled  by  his 
guides;  and  in  a  country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  furprized 
and  attacked  by  another  ftanding  army,  in  every  refped  equal  or 
•fuperior  to-  his  own,  and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio  found  nothing 
'lo  oppofe  him  bat  a  militia  inferior  to  his  own.     He  conquered 
and  fubdued  that  miiiria,  and.  in  tke  courfe  of  the  war,  his  own 
mihtia  n^ceffarily  became  a  well  difciplined  and  well  exercifed  ftand^ 
mg  army.     That  ftanding  army  was  afterwards  carried  to  Africa 
where  it  found   nothing  but  a   militia  to  oppofe  it.     In  order  to' 
defend  Carthage  it  became  neceffary  to  recall  the  ftanding  army  of 
Annibal.     The  difheartened  and  frequently  defeated  African  militia 
jomed  It,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  compofed  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  of  Annibal.     The  event  of  that  day  determined  the  fate 
of  the  two  rival  republicks. 

From  the  end  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  till  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  republick,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  in  every  refpea: 
ftanding   armies.      The  Handing  army  of  Macedon   made  fome 

refiftance 
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refifiance  to  their  arms.  In  the  height  of  their  grandeur,  It  cod  chap. 
them  two  great  wars,  and  three  great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  little 
kingdom ;  of  which  the  conqueft  would  probably  have  been  ftill 
more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cowardice  of  its  lafl:  king. 
The  militias  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of 
Greece,  of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance  to 
the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome.  The  militias  of  fome  barbarous 
nations  defended  themfelves  much  better.  The  Scythian  or  Tar- 
tar militia,  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the  countries  north  of 
the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  were  the  mojR:  formidable  enemies 
whom  the  Romans  had  to  encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian 
war.  The  Parthian  and  German  militias  too  were  always  refpedt- 
able,  and,  upon  feveral  occafions,  gained  very  confiderable  advan- 
tages over  the  Roman  armies.  In  general,  however,  and  when  the 
Roman  armies  were  well  commanded,  they  appear  to  have  beea 
■very  much  fuperior ;  and  if  the  Romans  did  not  purfue  the  final 
conqueft  either  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  probably  becaufe 
they  judged,  that  it  was  not  worth  while,  to  add  thofe  two  barbarous 
countries  to  an  empire  which  was  already  too  large.  The  antient 
Parthians  appear  to  have  been  a  nation  of  Scythian  or  Tartar 
extradion,  and  to  have  always  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners 
of  their  anceftors.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  like  the  Scythians 
or  Tartars,  a  nation  of  wandering  fliepherds,  who  went  to  war 
under  the  fame  chiefs  whom  they  were  accuftomed  to  follow  in 
peace.  Their  militia  was  exadly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  o£ 
the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  from  whom  too  they  were  probably 
defcended. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the  difcipline  of  the- 

Roman   armies.     Its  extreme  feverity  was,  perhaps,  one  of  thofc 

caufes.     In   the  days  of  their  grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared^ 

capable  of  oppofing  them,    their  heavy  armour  was  laid  afide  as- 

^  unnecelTarily 
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B  o^OK    unnecefTarily  burdenfome,  their  laborious  exercifes  were  negleded 
-/    as  unneceirarily  toilfome.     Under    the  Roman    emperors    befides, 
the  {landing  armies  of   Rome,     thofe  particularly  which  guarded 
the  German  and  Pannonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous   to  their 
mafters,  againft  whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up    their  own 
generals.     In  order  to  render  them  lefe   formidable,  according  to 
foine  authors,   Dioclefian.    according  to  others,    Conftantine,    firft 
withdrew  them  from  the  frontier,  where  they  had  always  before 
been  encamped  in  great  Jjodies,  generally  of  two  or  three  legions 
each,  and  ^ifperfed  them    in    fmall    bodies    through  the   different 
provincial  towns,    from  whence  they  were    fcarce   ever  removed, 
but  when  it  became  neccffary   to  repel   an  invafion.      Small    bo- 
dies of  foldiers  quartered    in    trading   and    manufaauring  towns, 
and    feldom    removed    from    thofe    quarters,    became   themfelves 
tradefmen,  artificers,  and  manufaaurers.     The  civil  came  to  pre- 
dominate over  the  militaiy  chai-afler;  and  the  ftanding  armies  of 
Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  negleded,  and  undif- 
ciplined  militia,  incapable  of  refifting   the   attack  of  the  German 
and  Scythian  militia&,  which  foon  afterwards  invaded  the  weftern 
empire.     It  was  only  by  hiring  the  militia  of  fome  of  thofe  nations 
to  oppofe  to  that  of  others,  that  the  emperors  were  for  fome  time 
able  to  defend  themfelves.     The  fall  of  the  weftern  empire  is   the 
third  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,   of  which  antien^ 
hiftory  has  preferved  any  diflina   or  circumftantial    account       It 
v.as  brought  about  by  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which  the  militia 
of  a  barbarous,  has  over  that  of  a  civiJized   nation;    which   the 
militia  of  a  nation  of  fhepherds,  has  over  that  of  a  nation  of  huf- 
bandmen,  artificers,  and  manufaaurers.    The  viaorles  which  have 
been  gained  by  militias  have  generally   been,    not  over  {landing 
arm.es,  but  over  other  militias  in  exercife  and  difciplinc  inferior  to 
themfelves.     Such  were  the  viaories  which  the  Greek  militia  gained 
over  ihat  of  ihe  Perfian  empire ;  and  fuch  too  were  thofe  which 

in 
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HI  later  times  the  Swlfs  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Auflrians    CHAP, 
and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  who 
eftablilhed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  weftern  empire,  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  in  their  new  fettle- 
mentSj  as  it  had  been  in  their  original  country.  It  was  a  militia 
of  fhepherds  and  hufbandmen,  which,  in  time  of  war,  took  the  field 
under  the  command  of  the  fame  chieftains  whom  it  was  accuftomedi 
to  obey  in  peace.  It  was,  therefore,  tolerably  well  exercifed,  and 
tolerably  well  difciplined.  As  arts  and  induftry  advanced,  however^ 
the  authority  of  the  chieftains  gradually  decayed,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  had  lefs  time  to  fpare  for  military  exercifes; 
Both  the  difcipline  and  the  exercife  of  the  feudal  militiai  thereforej 
went  gradually  to  ruin,  and  ftanding  armies  were  gradually  intro- 
diiced  to  fupply  the  place  of  it.  When  the  expedient  of  a  {land- 
ing army,  befides,  had  once  been  adopted  by  one  civilized  nation,  if 
became  necelTary  that  all  Its  neighbours  fhould  follow  the  example. 
They  foon  found  that  their  fafety  depended  upon  their  doing  fo,. 
and  that  their  own  militia  was  altogether  Incapable  of  refifting  the- 
attack  of  fuch  an  army, 

TkE  foldlers  of  a  ftanding  army,  though  they  may  never  have' 
feen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  appeared  to  pofTefs  all  the  cou- 
rage of  veteran  troops,  and  the  very  moment  that  they  took  the  field' 
to  have  been  fit  to  face  the  hardieft  and  moft  experienced  veterans. 
In  1756,  when  the  Ruffian  army  marched  into  Poland,  the  valour 
of  the  Ruffian  foldlers  did  not  appear  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pruf- 
fians,  at  that  time  fuppofed  to  be  the  hardleft  and  moft  experienced 
veterans  In  Europe.  The  Ruffian  empire,  however,  had  enjoyed 
a  profound  peace  for  near  twenty  years  before,  and  could  at  that 
time  have  very  few  foldiers  who  had  ever  feen  an  enemy.     When 
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tlie  Spanifh  war  broke  out  In  1739,  England  had  enjoyed  a  pro- 
/  found  peace  for  about  eight  and  twenty  years.  The  valour  of  her 
foldiers,  however,  far  from  being  corrupted  by  that  long  peace,  was 
never  more  diftinguiflied  than  in  the  attempt  upon  Carthagena, 
the  firft  unfortunate  exploit  of  that  unfortunate  war.  In  a  lon«- 
peace  the  generals,  perhaps,  may  fometimes  forget  their  (kill;  but, 
where  a  well  regulated  Handing  array  has  been  kept  up,  the  foldiers 
feem  never  to  forget  their  valour. 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  defence  upon  a  militia 
It  is  at  all  times  expofed  to  be  conquered  by  any  barbarous  nation 
which  happens  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  frequent  con- 
quefts  of  all  the  civilized  countries  in  Afia  by  the  Tartars  fuffi- 
■ciently  demonftrates  the  natural  fuperiority,  which  the  militia  of  a 
barbarous,  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  nation.  A  well  regulated 
landing  army  is  fuperior  to  every  militia.  Such  an  army,  as  it 
can  bell  be  maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation,  fo  it 
can  alone  defend  fuch  a  nation  againft  the  invafion  of  a  poor  and 
barbarous  neighbour.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  ftanding  army, 
therefore,  that  the  civilization  of  any  country  can  be  perpetuated  or 
even  preferv<2d  for  any  confiderable  time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  v/ell  regulated  {landing  army  that  a 
civilized  country  can  be  defended ;  fo  it  is  only  by  means  of  it,  that 
a  barbarous  country  can  be  fuddenly  and  tolerably  civilized.  A 
ilanding  army  eftabliflies,  with  an  irrefiflible  force,  the  law  of  the 
fovereign  through  the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  main- 
tains fome  degree  of  regular  government  in  countries  which  could 
not  otherwife  admit  of  any.  Whoever  examines,  with  attention, 
the  improvements  which  Peter  the  Great  introduced  into  the  Ruf- 
fian empire,  will  find  that  they  almoft  all  relblve  themfelves  into  the 
€ftabliaimejit  of  a  well  regulated  {landing  army.     It  is  the  in{lru- 

ment 
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ment  which  executes  and  maintains  all  his  other  regulations.     That     CHAP, 
degree  of  order  and  internal  peace,  which  that  empire  has  ever  fince 
enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  intiuenee  of  that  army. 

INIen   of  republican  principles  have  been   jealous   of  a  flanding 
army    as    dangerous    to    liberty.      Jt  certainly   is   fo,   wherever  the 
intereft  of  the  general   and  that   of   the  principal  officers   are   not 
neceflarily  conneded  with    the   fupport  of  the   conflitution  of  the 
ftate.     The  ftanding  army   of  Ccefar  deftroyed   the  Roman   repub- 
lick.      The  ftanding  army  of  Cromwell  turned   the  long    parlia- 
ment  out    of    doors.       But    where    the    fovereign   is    himfelf    the 
general,  and  the  principal  nobility  and   gentry  of  the  country  the 
chief  officers  of  the  army;   where  the  military  force  is  placed  under 
the  command  of  thofe  who  have  the  greatefl:   intereft  in   the  fup- 
port of   the    civil    authority,  becaufe    they    have    themfelves     the 
greateft    fhare    of    that    authority,  a   flanding  army  can  never   be 
dangerous  to  liberty.     On  the  contrary,  it   may   in  fome   cafes  be 
favourable  to  liberty.     The  fecurity  which  it  gives  to  the  fovereign 
renders    unneceflaiy    that    troublefome  jealoufy,    which    in    fome 
modern   republicks,  feems  to  watch  over  the  minutefl;  adions,  ani 
to  be    at  all  times   ready    to  difturb  the    peace  of   every   citizen. 
Where  the  fecurity  of   the   magiflrate,    though    fupported  by   the 
principal  people  of  the  country,  is  endangered   by  every  popular 
difcontent ;  where  a   fmall  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing  about  in  a 
few  hours  a   great  revolution,  the  whole  authority  of  government 
muft    be  employed     to    fupprefs    and    punilli    every    murmur  and 
complaint  againft  it.     To  a  fovereign,  on   the   contrary,  who  feels 
himfelf  fupported,    not    only    by    the   natural   ariltocracy    of    the 
country,  but    by  a   well  regulated    ftanding   army,  the  rudeft,  the 
mod   groundlefs,   and  the   mod  licentious    remonftranccs  can   give 
little  difturbance.      He  can  fafely  pardon  or  ncgled   them,  and  his 
coufcioulaefs  of  his  own  fupcriority    naturally  difpofes  him   to  do 
Vol.  II.  S  f  fo. 
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fo.  That  degree  of  liberty  which  approaches  to  licentioufnefs  can 
be  tolerated  only  in  countries  where  the  fovereign  is  fecured  by 
a  well  regulated  ftanding  army.  It  is  in  fuch  countries  only,  that 
the  publick  fafety  does  not  require,  that  the  fovereign  fhould  be 
trufled  with  any  difcretionary  power,  for  fuppreffing  even  the  imper- 
tinent wantonnefs  of  this  licentious  liberty. 


The  firfl  duty  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  that  of  defending 
the  fociety  from  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  other  independent 
focieties,  grows  gradually  more  and  more  expenfive,  as  the  fociety 
advances  in  civilization.  The  military  force  of  the  fociety,  which 
originally  coft  the  fovereign  no  expence  either  in  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war,  muft,  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  firft  be 
maintained  by  him  in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards  even  in  time  of 
peace. 


The  great  change  Introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  inven- 
tion of  fire  arms,  has  enhanced  flill   further  both  the  expence  of 
exercifing  and    difciplining    any   particular    number  of  foldiers  in 
time    of    peace,  and    that  of  employing  them    in    time    of  war- 
Both  their  arms  and  their  ammunition  are  become  more  expenfive* 
A  mufquet  is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a  bow 
and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a   mortar,    than  a  balifta  or  a  catapulta. 
The  powder,  which  is  fpent  in  a  modern  review,  is  loft  irrecover- 
ably,   and    occafions  a  very  confiderable  expence.      The  javelins 
and  arrovi'-s  which  were  thrown  or   fiiot   in  an  ancient  one,  could 
eafily  be  picked  up  again,  and  were  befides  of  very  little  value. 
The  cannon' and  the  mortar  are,  not  only  much  dearer,  but  much 
heavier    machines    than   the  balifta    or    catapulta,    and   require   a 
greater  expence,    not  only   to  prepare   them  for   the   field,  but  to 
carry  them  to  it.     As  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern  artillery  too, 
over  tha,  of  the  antients,  is  very  great;  it  has  become  much  more 
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difficult,  and  confequently  much  more  expcnfive,  to  fortify  a  town 
fo  as  to  refift  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  attack  of  that  fuperior  artil- 
lery. In'modern  times  many  different  caufes  contribute  to  render 
the  defence  of  the  fociety  more  expenfive.  The  unavoidable  effe<3;s 
of  the  natural  progrefs  of  improvement  have,  in  this  refpeft,  been  a 
good  deal  enhanced  by  a  great  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  to 
•which  a  mere  accident,  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  feems  to  have 
given  occafion. 

In  modern  war  the  great  expence  of  fire-arms  gives  an  evident 
advantage  to  the  nation  which  can  beft  afford  that  expence  ;  and 
confequently,  to  an  opulent  and  civilized,  over  a  poor  and  barbarous 
nation.  In  antient  times  the  opulent  and  civilized  found  it  difH- 
cult  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations. 
In  modern  times  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  opulent  and  civilized.  The  invention  of 
fire-arms,  an  invention  which  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  fo  perni- 
cious, ia  certainly  favourable  "both  to  the  permanency  and  to  the 
extenfion  of  civilization. 

P  A  R  T        II. 

Of  the  Expence  of  fujl'ice. 

'np  H  E  fecond  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that  of  proteding,  as  far 
as  poffible,  every  member  of  the  fociety  from  the  injuftice  or 
opprefTion  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftablifhing 
an  exa£t  adminiftration  of  juftice,  requires  too  very  different  degrees 
of  expence  in  the  different  periods  of  fociety. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  fcarce  any  property,  or 
at  leaft  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days  labour; 
fo  there  is  feldom  any  eflabliflied  magiftrate  or  any  regular  admi- 
niftration of  jufticc.     Men   who  have  no  property  can  injure  one 
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another  only  in  their  perfons  or  reputations.     But  when  one  man 
•    kills,  wounds,  beats,  or  clefames  another,   though  he  to  whom  the 
injury  is  done  fufFers,  he  who  does  it  receives  no  benefit.     It  is 
otherwife  with  the  injuries  to  property.      The  benefit  of  the  pei  fori 
who  does  the  injury   is  often  equal  to  the   lofs   of  him  who  fufFers 
it.     Envy,   malice,  or  refentment,  are  the'  only  paffions  which  can 
prompt  one   man    to    injure    another  in  his  perfon  or  reputation. 
But  the  greater   part  of  men    are   not   very  frequently  under   the 
inliuence  of  thofe  paffions  ;  and  the   very  worft  men  are  fo  only 
occafionally.       As    their    gratification  too,  how  agreeable  foever  it 
may  be   to   certain  charadcrs,     is  not  attended  with   any    real   or 
permanent  advantage,  it   is  in  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly 
reftrained  by  prudential  confiderations.     Men  may  live  together  in 
Ibciety  with  fome  tolerable  degree  of  fecurity,  though  th?re  is  no 
civil   magiftrate  to  proted  them  from  the  injufticeof  thofe  paffions. 
But   avarice  and   ambition   in   the  rich,  in   the   poor  the  hatred  of 
labour    and    the    love    of  prefent    eafe    and    enjoyment,    are    the 
paffions  which    prompt   to    invade    property,    paffions  much  more 
fteady  in    their    operation,    and    much    more    univerfal    in    their 
influence.      Wherever   there  is  great  property,  there  is  great  ine- 
quality.      For    one    very    rich    man,    there    muft     be    at    leaft 
five    hundred    poor,  and    the    affluence    of    the  few  fuppofes  the 
indigence    of    the   many.       The  affluence   of  the  rich  excites   the 
indignation  of  the  poor,  who  are  often  both  driven   by  want,  and 
prompted  by  envy,  to  invade  his  poffi;ffions.     It  is   only  under  the 
fhelter   of    the     civil    magiftrate    that   the    owner  of  that  valuable 
property,    which    is    acquired    by  the    labour    of    many    years,  or 
perhaps  of  many  fucceffive  generations,  can  fleep  a  fingle  night  in 
fecurity.      He    is   at  all    times  furrounded    by  unknown    enemies, 
whom,   though  he  never  provoked,  he  can  never  appeafe,  and  from' 
whofe  injuftice  he  can   be  protefted  only  by  the  powerful  arm  of 
the  civil  magiftrate  continually  held  up  to  chaftifs  it.     The  acqui- 
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fition  of  valuable  and  extenfive  property,  therefore,  neceflarlly  re-  ^  ha  p. 

quires  the  eflablifliment  of  civil  government.     Where  there  is  no  • ^ ' 

property,  or  at  leaft  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days 
labour,  civil  government  is  not  fo  ncceffary. 

CiVi  L  government  fuppofes  a  certain  fubordination.  But  as  the 
ncccfllty  of  civil  government  gradually  grows  up  with  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  valuable  property,  fo  the  principal  caufes  which  naturally 
introduce  fubordination  gradually  grow  up  with  the  growth  of  that 
valuable  property. 

The  caufes  or  circumftances  which  naturally  introduce  fubordi- 
nation, or  which  naturally,  and  antecedent  to  any  civil  inftitution, 
give  fome  men  fome  fuperiority  over  the  greater  part  of  their  bre- 
thren, feem  to  be  four  in  number. 

The  firft  of  thofe  caufes  or  clrcumftances  is  the  fuperiority  of 
perfonal  qualifications,  of  ftrength,  beauty,  and  agility  of  body ; 
of  wifdom,  and  virtue,  of  priKience,  juftlce,  fortitude,  and  mo- 
deration of  mind.  The  qualifications  of  the  body,  unlefs  fup- 
ported  by  thofe  of  the  mind,  can  give  little  authority  in  any 
period  of  fociety.  He  is  a  very  ftrong  man  who,  by  mere  ftrength 
of  body,  can  force  two  weak  ones  to  obey  him.  The  qualifications 
of  the  mind  can  alone  give  very  great  authority.  They  are,  how- 
ever, Invifible  qualities ;  always  difputable,  and  generally  difputed. 
No  fociety,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized,  has  ever  found  it  con- 
venient to  fettle  the  rules  of  precedency,  of  rank  and  fubordination, 
according  to  thofe  invifible  qualities ;  but  according  to  fomething 
that  is  more  plain  and  palpable. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the  fuperiority 
of  age.  An  old  man,  provided  his  age  is  not  fo  far  advanced  as 
to  give  fufplcion  of  dotage,  is  every  where  more  refpedled  than  a 
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young  man  of  equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities.     Among  nations 
of  hunters,  fucli  as   the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  age  is   the 
fole  foundation    of  rank  and  precedency.     Among  them,  father  i 
the  appellation  of  a  fuperior  ;  brother,  of  an  equal  ;  and  fon,  of  an 
inferior,     Jn  the  moll  opulent  and   civiHzcd  nations,  age  regulates 
rank  among  thofe  who  are  in  every  other  refped  equal,  and  among 
whom,   therefore,    there    is    nothing   elfe  to  regulate    it.      Among 
brothers  and  among  fifters,  the  eldeft  always  take  place;   and  in  the 
fucceffion  of  the  paternal  eftate  everything  which- cannot  be  divided, 
but  muft  go  entire  to  one  perfon.fuch  as  a  title  of  honour,  is  inmoft 
cafes  given  to  the  eldeft.     Age  is  a  plain  and  palpable  quality  which 
admits  of  no  difpute. 


The  third  of  thofe  caufes  or   circumftances  is  the  fuperiority  of 
fortune.      The    authority    of    riches,    however,    though    great    in 
every  age  of  fociety,  is  perhaps  greateft  in   the  rudeft  age  of  fociety 
which  admits  of  any  confiderable  inequality  of  fortune.     A  Tartar 
chief,  the  increafe  of  whofe  herds  and  flocks  is  fuificient  to  main- 
tain a    thoufand    men,  cannot  well   employ    that    increafe    in    any 
other  way  than   in  maintaining  a  thoufand  men.     The  rude  ftate 
of  his  fociety  does  not  afford  him  any  manufadtured  produce,  any 
trinkets  or  baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which  he   can  exchange'  that 
part  of  his   rude  produce   which  is  over  and  above  his  own  con- 
fumption.      The    thoufand    men    whom    he    thus    maintains,   de- 
pending entirely  upon  him  for  their  fubfiftence,  muft   both  'obey 
his  orders  in  war,  and  fubmit  to  his  jurifdidion   in  peace.     He  is 
neceflarily  both  their  general  and  their- judge,  and  his  chieftainfliip 
is    the    neceiiary    effea  of   the  fuperiority  of  his  fortune.     In  an 
opulent  and   civilized  fociety,  a  man    may   poffefs  a    much  greater 
fortune,    and    yet    not    be   able    to    command    a  dozen  of  people. 
Though  the  produce  of  his  eftate   may  be  fufiicicnt  to   maintain,' 
and  may  perhaps  adually  maintain,  more  than  a  thoufand  people' 
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yet  as  thofe  people  pay  for  every  thing  which  they  get  from  him,  C  II  A  P. 
as  he  gives  fcarce  any  thing  to  any  body  but  in  exchange  for  an 
equivalent,  there  is  fcarce  any  bcxly  who  confiders  himfelf  as  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  him,  and  his  authority  extends  only  over 
a  few  menial  fervants.  The  authority  of  fortune,  however,  is  very 
great  even  in  an  opulent  and  civilized  fociety.  That  it  is  much 
greater  than  that,  either  of  age,  or  of  perfonal  qualities,  has  been 
the  conftant  complaint  of  every  period  of  fociety  which  admitted 
of  any  confiderable  inequality  of  fortune.  The  firft  period  of 
fociety,  that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no  fuch  inequality.  Univerfal 
poverty  eftabliflies  there  univerfal  equality,  and  the  fuperiority, 
either  of  age,  or  of  perfonal  qualities  are  the  feeble,  but  the  fole 
foundations  of  authority  and  fubordination.  There  is  there- 
fore little  or  no  authority  or  fubordination  in  this  period  of 
fociety.  The  fecond  period  of  fociety,  thaf  of  fliepherds,  admits 
of  very  great  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  there  is  no  period  in 
which  the  fuperiority  of  fortune  gives  fo  great  authority  to  thofe 
who  pofftfs  it.  There  is  no  period  accordingly  in  which  authority 
and  fubordination  are  more  perfetlly  eftablifhed.  The  authority  of 
an  Arabian  fcherif  is  very  great ;  that  of  a  Tartar  khan  altogether 
defpotical. 

The  fourth  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the  fuperiority  of 
birth.  Superiority  of  birth  fuppoles  an  antient  fuperiority  of 
fortune  in  the  family  of  the  perfon  who  claims  it.  All  families 
are  equally  ancient ;  and  the  anceftors  of  the  prince,  though  they 
may  be  better  known,  cannot  well  be  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  the  beggar.  Antiquity  of  family  means  every  where  the  anti- 
quity either  of  wealth,  or  of  that  greatnefs  which  is  commonly, 
either  founded  upon  wealth,  or  accompa,nied  with  it.  Upflart 
greatnefs  is  every  where  lefs  refpeded  than  ancient  greatnefs.  The 
hatred  of  ufurpers,  the  love  of  the  family  of  an  antient  monarch, 
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are,  in  a  great  meafure,  founded  upon  the  contempt  which  men 
naturally  have  for  the  former,  and  upon  their  veneration  for  the 
latter.  As  a  military  officer  fuhmits  without  reludance  to  the 
authority  of  a  fuperior  by  whom  he  has  always  hem  commanded, 
but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior  fliould  be  let  oier  his  head  ;  fo  men 
eafily  fubmit  to  a  family  to  whom  they  and  their  anceftors  have 
always  fubmitted;  but  are  fired  with  indignation  when  another  fa- 
mily, in  whom  they  had  never  acknowledged  any  fuch  fupcriority, 
alfumes  a  dominion  over  them. 

The  diftinflion  of  birth,  being  fubfequent  to  the  inequality  of 
fortune,  can  have  no  place  in  nations  of  hunters,  among  whom 
all  men,  being  equal  in  fortune,  muft  likewife  be  very  nearly 
equal  in  birth.  The  fon  of  a  wile  and  brave  man  may,  indeed, 
even  among  them,  be  fomewhat  more  refpeded  than  a  man  of 
equal  merit  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  fon  of  a  fool  or  a 
coward.  The  difference,  however,  will  not  be  very  great;  and 
there  never  was,  I  believe,  a  great  family  in  the  world  4hofe 
iiluftration  was  entirely  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  wifdom  and 
virtue. 

The  diftlndion  of  birth  not  only  may,  but  always  does  take 
place  among  nations  of  ftepherds.  Such  nations  are  always 
llrangers  to  every  fort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can  fcarce 
ever  be  diffipated  among  them  by  improvident  profufion.  There 
arc  no  nations  accordingly  who  abound  more  in  families  revered 
and  honoured  on  account  of  their  defcent  from  a  long  race  of 
great  and  illuarioiis  anceftors;  becaufe  there  are  no  nations 
among  whom  wealth  is  likely  to  continue  longer  in  the  fame 
families. 


Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the   two  circumftances  which 
principally  fet  one  man  above  another.    They  are  the  two  great  fources 
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of  perfonal  diflindion,  and  are  therefore  the  principal  caufes  which  CHAP. 
naturally  eftablifh  authority  and  fubordinatlon  among  men.  Among 
nations  of  fhepherds  both  thofc  caufes  operate  with  their  full  force. 
The  great  fhepherd  or  herdfman,  refpeded  on  account  of  his  great 
wealth,  and  of  the  great  number  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  him 
for  fubfiftence,  and  revered  on  account  of  the  noblenefs  of  his  birth, 
and  of  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  his  illuftrious  family,  has  a 
natural  authority  over  all  the  inferior  fhepherds  or  herdfmen  of  his 
horde  or  clan.  He  can  command  the  united  force  of  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  any  of  them.  His  military  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  them.  In  time  of  war  they  are  all  of  them 
naturally  difpofed  to  mufler  themfelves  under  his  banner,  rather 
than  under  that  of  any  other  perfon,  and  his  birth  and  fortune  thus 
naturally  procure  to  him  fome  fort  of  executive  power.  •  By  com- 
manding too  the  united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
any  of  them,  he  is  beft  able  to  compel  any  one  of  them  who  may 
have  injured  another  to  compenfate  the  wrong.  He  is  the  perfon, 
therefore,  to  whom  all  thofe  who  are  too  weak  to  defend  themfelves 
naturally  look  up  for  protection.  It  is  to  him  that  they  naturally 
complain  of  the  injuries  which  they  imagine  have  been  done  to  them^ 
and  his  interpofition  in  fuch  cafes  is  more  eafily  fubmittcd  to,  even 
by  the  perfon  complained  of,  than  that  of  any  other  perfon  would 
be.  His  birth  and  fortune  thus  naturally  procure  him  fome  fort  of 
judicial  authority. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  fhepherds,  in  the  fecond  period  of  foclety, 
that  the  inequality  of  fortune  firft  begins  to  take  place,  and  intro- 
duces among  men  a  degree  of  authority  and  fubordinatlon  which 
could  not  pofTibly  exift  before.  It  thereby  introduces  fome  degree 
of  that  civil  government  which  is  indifpenfably  necelTary  for  its  own 
prefervation  :  and  it  feems  to  do  this  naturally,  and  even  independent 
of  the  confideration  of  that  neceffity.     The  confideration  of  that 
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^  ^^^  K     necefTity  comes  no  doubt  afterwards  to  contribute  very  much  to 

^— — \« '    maintain  and  fecure  that  authority  and  fubordinatlon.     The  rich,  in 

particular,  are  neceffarily  interefted  to  liipport  that  order  of  things, 
which  can  alone  fecure  them  in  the  pofTefTion  of  their  own  advantages. 
Men  of  inferior  wealth  combine  to  defend  thofe  of  fuperior  wealth 
in  the  poiTeffion  of  their  property,  in  order  that  men  of  fuperior 
wealth  may  combine  to  defend  them  in  the  poflefTion  of  theirs.    All 
the  inferior  fhepberds  and  herdfmen  feel  that  the  fecurity  of  their 
"own  herds  and  flocks  depends  upon  the  fecurity  of  thofe  of  the  great 
fliepherd  or  herdfman ;  that  the  maintenance  of  their  lelTer  autho- 
rity depends  upon  that  of  his  greater  authority,  and  that  upon  their 
fubordinatlon  to  him  depends  his  power  of  keeping  their  inferiors 
in  fubordination  to  them.     They  conftitute  a  fort  of  little  nobility, 
who  feel  themfelves  interefted  to  defend  the  property  and  to  fupport 
the  authority  of  their  own  little  fovereign,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  defend  their  property  and  to  fupport  their  authority.     Civil 
government,  fo  far  as  it  is  inftituted  for  the  fecurity  of  property, 
is  in  reality  inftituted  for  the  defence  of  the  rich  againft  the  poor,, 
or  of  thofe  who  have  fome  property  againft  thofe  who  have  none 
at  all. 


The  judicial  authority  of  fuch  a  fovereign,  however,  far  from 
being  a  caufe  of  expence,  was  for  a  long  time  a  fource  of  revenue 
to  him.  The  perfons  who  applied  to  him  for  juftice  were  always 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  a  prefent  never  failed  to  accompany 
a  petition.  After  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  too  was  thoroughly 
eftablifhed,  the  perfon  found  guilty,  over  and  above  the  fatisfadion 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  party,  was  likewife  forced  to- 
pay  an  amercement  to  the  fovereign.  He  had  given  trouble,  he  had 
difturbed,  he  had  broke  the  peace  of  his  lord  the  king,  and  for  thofe 
offences  an  amercement  was  thought  due.  la  tlie  Tartar  govern- 
^  ments 
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ments  of  Afia,  in  the  governments  of  Europe  which  were  ^  ^^  A  P. 
founded  by  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  a  confiderable 
fource  of  revenue,  both  to  the  fovereign,  and  to  all  the  leUer  chiefs 
or  lords  who  exercifed  under  him  any  particular  jurifdidtion, 
either  over  fome  particular  tribe  or  clan,  or  over  fome  particular 
territory  or  diftridl.  Originally  both  the  fovereign  and  the  inferior 
chiefs  ufed  to  exercife  this  jurifdidion  in  their  own  perfons.  After- 
wards they  univerfally  found  it  convenient  to  delegate  it  to  fome 
fubftitute,  bailiff,  or  judge.  This  fubftitute,  however,  was  ftill 
obliged  to  account  to  his  principal  or  conftituent  for  the  profits  of 
the  jurifdidtion.  Whoever  reads  the  inflrudlions  *  which  were  giveri 
to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  in  the  time  of  PJenry  11.  will  fee  clearly 
that  thofe  judges  were  a  fort  of  itinerant  favors,  fent  round  the 
country  for  the  purpofe  of  levying  certain  branches  of  the  king's 
revenue.  In  thofe  days  the  adminiflration  of  juflice,  not  only 
afforded  a  certain  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  but  to  procure  this  reve- 
nue feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  advantages  which  he 
propofed  to  obtain  by  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

This  fcheme  of  making  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  fubfervient  to 
the  purpofes  of  revenue,  could  fcarce  fail  to  be  produdlive  of  feveral 
very  grofs  abufes.  The  perfon,  who  applied  for  juftice  with  a  large 
prefent  in  his  hand,  was  likely  to  get  fomething  more  than  juftice ; 
while  he,  who  applied  for  it  with  a  fmall  one,  was  likely  to  get  fome- 
thing lefs.  Juftice  too  might  frequently  be  delayed,  in  order  that 
this  prefent  might  be  repeated.  The  amercement,  befides,  of  the 
perfon  complained  of,  might  frequently  fuggeft  a  very  ftrong  reafon 
for  finding  him  in  the  wrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  fo. 
That  fuch  abufes  were  far  from  being  uncommon,  the  antient  hif- 
tory  of  every  country  in  Europe  bears  witnefs. 

*  They  are  to  be  fouad  in  Tyrrell's  Hiftory  «f  England, 
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When  the  fovereign  gr  chief  exerclfed  his  judicial  authority  in 
his  own  perfon,  how  much  foever  he  might  abufe  it,  it  muft  have 
been  fcarce  poffible  to  get  any  redrefs;  becaufe  there  could  feldom  be 
any  body  powerful  enough  to  call  him  to  account.  When  he  exercifed 
it  by  a  bailiff,  indeed,  redrefs  might  fometimes  be  had.  If  it  was  for  his 
own  benefit  only,  that  the  bailiff  had  been  guilty  of  any  a.0.  of  injuftice, 
the  fovereign  himfelf  might  not  always  be  unwilHng  to  punifh  him, 
or  to  oblfge  him  to  repair  the  wrong.     But  if  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fovereign,  if  it  was  in  order  to  make  court  to  the  perfon  who 
appointed  him  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that  he  had  committed 
any   adl  of  oppreflion,    redrefs   would  upon  mofl  occafions   be  as 
impoffible  as  if  the  fovereign  had  committed  it  himfelf.     In  all  bar- 
barous governments,  accordingly,  in  all  thofe  antient  governments 
of  Europe  in  particular,  which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  adminiftration  of  juflice  appears  for  a  long 
time  to  have  been  extremely  corrupt ;  far  from  being  quite  equal 
and  impartial  even  under  the  befl  monarchs,  and  altogether  profligate 
under  the  worfl. 


Among  nations  of  iTiepherds,   where  the  fovereign  or  chief  is 
only  the  greateft  fhepherd  or  herdfman  of  the  horde  or  clan,  he  is 
maintained  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  of  his  vafTals  or  fubjeds,  by 
the  increafe  of  his  own  herds  or  flocks.     Among  thofe  nations  of 
hufbandmen  who  are  but  jufi:  come  out  of  the  fhepherd  flate,  and 
"who  are  not  much  advanced  heyond  that  ftate ;  fuch  as  the  Greek 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  our 
German  and  Scythian  anceflors  when  they  firfl:  fettled  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  weftern  empire;  the  fovereign  or  chief  is,  in  the  fame  manner, 
only  thegreatefl  landlord  of  the  country,  and  is  maintained,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  any  other  landlord,  by  a  revenue  derived  from  his  own  private 
eftate,  or  from  what,  in  modern  Europe,  was  called  the  demefne  of  the 
•crown.    His  fubjeds,  upon  ordinary  occafions,  contribute  nothing  to 

his- 
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his  funport,  except  when,  in  order  to  prottil  them  froin  the 
oppreffion  of  fome  of  their  fellow-fubjeds,  they  ftand  in  need 
of  his  authority.  The  prefents  which  they  make  him  upon 
fuch  occafions,  conftitute  the  whole  ordinary  revenue,  the  whole  of 
the  emoluments  which,  except  perhaps  upon  fome  very  extraordi- 
nary emergencies,  he  derives  from  his  dominion  over  them.  When 
Agamemnon,  in  Homer,  offers  to  Achilles  for  his  friendfhip  the 
fovereignty  of  feven  Greek  cities,  the  fole  advantage  which  he  men- 
tions as  likely  to  be  derived  from  it,  wasi  that  the  people  would 
honour  him  with  prefents.  As  long  as  fuch  prefents,  as  long  as  the 
emoluments  of  juftice,  or  what  may  be  called  the  fees  of  court,  con- 
ftituted  in  this  manner  the  whole  ordinary  revenue  which  the  fove- 
reign  derived  from  his  fovereignty,  it  could  not  well  be  expeded,  it 
could  not  even  decently  be  propofed  that  he  fhould  give  them  up  al- 
together. It  might,  and  it  frequently  was  propofed,  that  he  fhould 
regulate  and  afcertain  them.  But  after  they  had  been  fo  regulated 
and  afcertained,  how  to  hinder  a  perfon  who  was  all-powerful  from 
extending  them  beyond  thofe  regulations,  was  ftill  very  difficult,  not 
to  fay  impoffible.  During  the  continuance  of  this  ftate  of  things, 
therefore,  the  corruption  of  juftice,  naturally  refulting  from  the  ar- 
bitrary and  uncertain  nature  of  thofe  prefents,  "fcarce  admitted  of 
any  effectual  remedy^ 

But  when  from  different  caufes,  chiefly  from  the  continually 
increafing  expence  of  defending  the  nation  againfl:  the  invafion  of 
other  nations,  the  private  eftate  of  the  fovereign  had  become  alto- 
gether infufficient  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  fovereignty  ; 
and  when  it  had  become  neceffary  that  the  people  fhould,  for  their 
own  fecurity,  contribute  towards  this  expence  by  taxes  of  different 
kinds,  it  feems  to  have  been  very  commonly  flipulated  that  no 
prefent  for  the  adminiftration  of  juffice  fhould,  under  any  pre- 
tence, be  accepted  either  by  the  fovereign,  or  by  his  bailiffs  and  fub- 
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ftitutes,  the  juclge^.  Thofe  prefents,  it  feems  to  have  been  fup- 
pofed,  could  more  eafily  be  abolifhed  altogether,  than  efFeaually  re- 
gulated and  afcertained.  Fixed  falaries  were  appointed  to  the  judges' 
which -were  fuppofed  to  compenfate  to  them  the  lofs  of  whatever 
might  have  been  their  fhare  of  the  antient  emoluments  of  juftice;  as 
the  taxes  more  than  compenfated  to  the  fovereign  the  lofs  of  his. 
Juftice  was  then  faid  to  be  adniiniftered  gratis. 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  admlniftered  gratis  in 
any  country.  Lawyers  and  attornies,  at  leaft,  muft  always  be  paid 
by  the  parties ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  perform  their  duty 
ftill  worfe  than  they  adlually  perform  it.  The  fees  annually  paid  to 
lawyers  and  attornies  amount,  in  every  court,  to  a  much  greater 
fum  than  the  falaries  of  the  judges.  The  circumftance  of  thofe  fa- 
laries being  paid  by  the  crown,  can  no  where  much  diminirti  the 
neceflary  expence  of  a  law-fuit.  But  it  was  not  fo  much  to  diminifli 
the  expence,  as  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  juftice,  that  the  judges 
were  prohibited  from  receiving  any  prefent  or  fee  from  the  parties. 

The  ofiice  of  judge  is  in  itfelf  fo  very  honourable,  that  men  are 
willing  to  accept  of  it,  though  accompanied  with  very  fmall  emolu- 
ments. The  inferior  office  of  juftice  of  peace,  though  attended  with 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  moft  cafes  with  no  emoluments  at  all, 
is  an  objea  of  ambition  to  the  greater  part  of  our  country  gentle- 
men. The  falaries  of  all  the  diff'erent  judges,  high  and  low,  toge- 
ther with  the  whole  expence  of  the  adminiftration  and  execution  of 
juftice,  even  where  it  is  not  managed  with  very  good  oeconomy, 
makes,  in  any  civilized  country,  but  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of 
the  whole  expence  of  government. 

Tke  whole  expence  of  juftice  too  might  eafily  be  defrayed  by  the 
fees  of  court ;  and,  without  expofmg  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 

to 
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to  any  real  hazard  of  corruption,  the  public  revenue  might  thus  CHAP, 
be  entirely  difcharged  from  a  certain,  though,  perhaps,  but  a  fmall 
incumbrance.  It  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of  court  efFettu- 
ally,  where  a  perfon  fo  powerful  as  the  fovereign  is  to  fhare  in 
them,  and  to  derive  any  confiderable  part  of  his  revenue  from 
them.  It  is  very  eafy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  perfon  who 
can  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  The  law  can  very  eafily  oblige 
the  judge  to  refpedl  the  regulation,  though  it  might  not  always  be 
able  to  make  the  fovereign  refpe«Sl  it.  Where  the  fees  of  court 
are  precifely  regulated  and  afcertained,  where  they  are  paid  all  at 
once,  at  a  certain  period  of  every  procefs,  into  the  hands  of  a 
cafliier  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him  diftributed  in  certain  known  pro- 
portions among  the  different  judges  after  the  procefs  is  decided, 
and  not  till  it  is  decided,  there  feems  to  be  no  more  danger  of  cor- 
ruption than  where  fuch  fees  are  prohibited  altogether.  Thofe 
fees,  without  occafioning  any  confiderable  increafe  in  the  expence 
of  a  law-fuit,  might  be  rendered  fully  fufficient  for  defraying  the 
whole  expence  of  jufiice.  By  not  being  paid  to  the  judges  till  the 
procefs  was  determined,  they  might  be  fome  incitement  to  the  dili- 
gence of  the  court  in  examining  and  deciding  it.  In  courts  which 
confided  of  a  confiderable  number  of  judges,  by  proportioning 
the  fhare  of  each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  which 
he  had  employed  in  examining  the  procefs,  either  in  the  court  or 
in  a  committee  by  order  of  the  court,  thofe  fees  might  give  fome 
encouragement  to  the  diligence  of  each  particular  judge.  Public 
fervices  are  never  better  performed  than  when  their  reward  comes 
only  in  confequence  of  their  being  performed,  and  is  proportioned 
to  the  diligence  employed  in  performing  them.  In  the  different  par- 
liaments of  France,  the  fees  of  court  (called  Epices  and  vacations) 
conflitute  the  far  greater  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  judges.  After 
all  dedudlions  are  made,  the  neat  falary  paid  by  the  crown  to  a  coun- 
fellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  in  rank  and  dignity  the 
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fecond  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  amounts  only  to  a  hundred  and 
hfty  livres,  about  fix  pounds  eleven  fhillings  fterling  a  year.  About 
feven  years  ago  that  fum  was  in  the  fame  place  the  ordinary  yearly 
wages  of  a  common  footman.  The  diftribution  of  thofe  Epices  too 
is  according  to  the  diligence  of  the  judges.  A  diligent  judge  gains  a 
comfortable,  though  moderate,  revenue  by  his  office :  An  idle  one 
gets  little  more  than  his  falary.  Thofe  parliaments  are  perhaps,  in 
many  refpeds,  not  very  convenient  courts  of  jufl;ice;  but  they  have 
never  been  accufed ;  they  feem  never  even  to  have  been  fufpeded  of 
corruption. 

The  fees  of  court  feem  originally  to  have  been  the  principal  fup- 
port  of  the  diff'erent  courts  of  juftice  in    England.      Each  court 
endeavoured  to  draw  to  itfelf  as  much   bufinefs  as  it  could,  and 
was,  upon  that  account,   willing  to   take  cognizance  of  many  fuits 
which  were  not  originally  intended  to   fall  under  its  jurifdidion. 
The  court  of  king's  bench,  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  criminal  caufes 
only,  took  cognizance  of  civil  fuits;  the  plaintiff  pretending  that  the 
defendant,  in  not  doing  him  juftice,  had  been  guilty  of  fome  trefpafs 
or  mifdemeanor.    The  court  of  exchequer,  inflituted  for  the  levying 
of  the  king's  revenue,  and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  fuch  debts 
only  as  were  due  to  the  king,  took  cognizance  of  all  other  contrad 
debts  ;  the  plaintiff  alledging  that  he  could  not  pay  the  king,  be- 
caufe  the  defendant  would  not  pay  him.     In  confequence  of  fuch 
fidions  it  came,  in  many  cafes,  to  depend  altogether  upon  the  par- 
ties before  what  court  they  would  chufe  to  have  their  caufe  tried ; 
and  each  court  endeavoured,  by  fuperior  difpatch  and  impartiality, 
to  draw  to  itfelf  as  many  caufes  as   it  could.     The  prefent  admi-  • 
rable  conftitution  of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  England  was,  perhaps, 
originally  in   a  great  meafure,  formed   by  this  emulation,  which 
anciently  took  place  between  their  refpcdive  judges ;    each  judge 
endeavouring  to  give,    in   his  own   court,    the  fpeedieft  and  moft 
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cfFedual  remedy,  which  the  law  would  admit,  for  every  fort  of  injuf-  chap. 
tice.  Originally  the  courts  of  law  gave  damages  only  for  breach 
of  contradl.  The  court  of  chancery,  as  a  court  of  confcience,  firft 
took  upon  it  to  enforce  the  fpecific  performance  of  agreements. 
When  the  breach  of  contradt  confifted  in  the  non-payment  of  mo- 
ney, the  damage  fuftained  could  be  compenfated  in  no  other  way 
than  by  ordering  payment,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  fpecific  per- 
formance of  the  agreement.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  the  re- 
medy of  the  courts  of  law  was  fufficient.  It  was  not  fo  in  others. 
When  the  tenant  fued  his  lord  for  having  unjuftly  outed  him  of  his 
leafe,  the  damages  which  he  recovered  were  by  no  means  equivalent 
to  the  pofleflion  of  the  land.  Such  caufes,  therefore,  for  fome  time, 
went  all  to  the  court  of  chancery,  to  the  no  fmall  lofs  of  the  courts 
of  law.  It  was  to  draw  back  fuch  caufes  to  themfelves  that  the 
courts  of  law  are  faid  to  have  invented  the  artificial  and  fiditious  writ 
of  ejedment,  the  moft  efFedual  remedy  for  an  unjuft  outer  or  difpof- 
feffion  of  land. 

A  STAMP-DUTY  upon  the  law  proceedings  of  each  particular 
court,  to  be  levied  by  that  court,  and  applied  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  judges  and  other  officers  belonging  to  it,  might,  in 
the  fame  manner,  afford  a  revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  the 
expence  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  without  bringing  any  bur- 
den upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  The  judges  indeed 
might,  in  this  cafe,  be  under  the  temptation  of  multiplying  unne- 
ceffarily  the  proceedings  upon  every  caufe,  in  order  to  increafe,  as 
much  as  poffible,  the  produce  of  fuch  a  ilamp-duty.  It  has  been 
the  cuftom  in  modern  Europe  to  regulate,  upon  moft  occafions, 
the  payment  of  the  attornies  and  clerks  of  court,  according  to  the 
number  of  pages  which  they  had  occafion  to  write ;  the  court,  how- 
ever, requiring  that  each  page  fhould  contain  fo  many  lines,  and 
each  line  fo  many  words.     In  order  to  increafe  their  payment,  the 
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attornies  and  clerks  have  contrived  to  multiply  words  beyond  all  ne- 
ceffity,  to  the  corruption  of  the  law  language  of,  I  believe,  every 
court  of  juftice  in  Europe.  A  like  temptation  might  perhaps  occa- 
fion  a  like  corruption  in  the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  adminiflration  of  juftice  be  fo  contrived  as  to 
defray  its  own  expence,  or  whether  the  judges  be  maintained  by 
fixed  falaries  paid  to  them  from  fome  other  fund,  it  does  not  feem 
neceflary  that  the  perfon  or  perfons  entrufted  with  the  executive 
power  fhould  be  charged  with  the  management  of  that  fund,  or  with 
the  payment  of  thofe  falaries.  That  fund  might  arife  from  the 
rent  of  landed  eftates,  the  management  ^f  each  eftate  being  entrufted 
to  the  particular  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  That 
fund  might  arife  even  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum  of  money,  the 
lending  out  of  which  might,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  entrufted  to 
the  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  A  part,  though  indeed 
but  a  fmall  part,  of  the  falary  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  feftion 
in  Scotland,  arifes  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum  of  money.  The 
neceft^ary  inftability  of  fuch  a  fund  feems,  however,  to  render  it  an 
improper  one  for  the  maintenance  of  an  inftitution  which  ought  to 
laft  forever. 


The  feparation  of  the  judicial  from  the  executive  power  feems 
originally  to  have  arifea  from  the  increafing  bufinefs  of  the  fociety, 
in  confequence  of  its  increafing  improvement.  The  adminiftration 
of  juftice  became  fo  laborious  and  fo  complicated  a  duty  as  to 
require  the  undivided  attention  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was 
entrufted.  The  perfon  entrufted  with  the  executive  power,  not  having 
leifure  to  attend  to  the  decifion  of  private  caufes  himfelf,  a  deputy 
was  appointed  to  decide  them  in  his  ftead.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
Roman  grcatnefs,  the  conful  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  the  ftate,  to  attend  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

A  prs- 
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A  praetor,  therefore,  was  appointed  to  adminifler  it  in  his  (lead.     In     ^  '^^  a  p. 


the  progiefs  of  the  European  monarchies  which  were  founded  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fovereigns  and  the  great  lords 
came  univerfally  to  confider  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  as  an  office, 
both  too  laborious  and  too  ignoble,  for  them  to  execute  in  their  own 
perfons.  They  univerfally,  therefore,  difcharged  themfelves  of  it 
by  appointing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive  power,  it  is  fcarce 
poffible  that  juftice  fhould  not  frequently  be  facrificed  to,  what  is 
vulgarly   called,   politics.      The   perfons  entrufted  with    the  great 
interefts  of  the  ftate  may,  even  without  any  corrupt  views,  fometimes 
imagine  it  neceffary  to  facrifice  to  thofe  interefts  the  rights  of  a  pri- 
vate man.     But  upon  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  depends 
the  liberty  of  every  individual,  the  fenfe  which  he  has  of  his  own 
fecurity.     In  order  to  make  every  individual  feel  himfelf  perfedly 
fecure  in  the  poffeffion  of  every  right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is 
not  only  neceffary  that  the  judicial  ftiould  be  feparated  from  the  exe- 
cutive power,  but  that  it  fhould  be  rendered  as  much  as  poffible 
independent  of  that  power.     The  judge  fliould  not  be  liable  to  be 
removed  from  his  office  according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power.   The 
regular  payment  of  his  falary  fhould  not  depend  upon  the  good-will, 
or  even  upon  the  good  ceconomy  of  that  power. 

Part     III. 

,0/  the  Expence  of  public  Works  and  public  Jnjlitutions. 

HP  HE  third  and  laft  duty  of  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  is 

that  of  erecting  and  maintaining  thofe  public  inftitutions  and 

thofe  public  works,   which,    though  they  may  be   in    the  higheft 

degree  advantageous  to  a  great  fociety,   are,   however,  of  fuch  a 

U  u  2  nature, 
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nature,  that  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expence  to  any  indivi- 
dual  or  fmall  number  of  individuals,  and  which  it,  therefore,  cannot 
be  expeded  that  any  individual  or  fmall  number  of  individuals  fhould 
ered  or  maintain.  The  performance  of  this  duty  requires  too  very 
different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  different  periods  of  fociety. 

After  the  publick  inftitutions  and  publick  works  neceffary  for 
the  defence  of  the  fociety,  and  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  both 
of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other  works  and' infti- 
tutions of  this  kind  are  chiefly  thofe  for  facilitating  the  commerce  of 
the  fociety,  and  thofe  for  promoting  the  inftrudion  of  the  people 
The  inftitutions  for  inftrudion  are  of  two  kinds;  thofe  for  the 
education  of  the  youth,  and  thole  for  the  inftrudion  of  people  of 
all  ages.  The  confideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  expence  of 
thofe  different  forts  of  publick  works  and  inftitutions  may  be  moft 
properly  defrayed,  will  divide  this  third  part  of  the  prefent  chapter 
into  three  different  articles. 

Article     I. 

Of  the  publick  Works  and  Tnjlltutions  for  facilitating  the  Commerce  of 

the  Society. 

THAT  the  eredion  and  maintenance  of  the  publick  works  which 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  any  country,  fuch  as  good  roads,  bridges 
navigable  canals,  harbours,  &c.  muft  require  very  different  decrees  of 
expence  in  the  different  periods  of  fociety,  is  evident  without  any  proof 
The  expence  of  making  and  maintaining  the  publick  roads  of  any 
country  muft  evidently  increafe  with  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  that  country,  or  with  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the 
goods  which  it  becomes  neceffary  to  fetch  and  carry  upon  thofe 
roads.  The  ftrength  of  a  bridge  muft  be  fuited  to  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  carnages,  which  are  likely  to  pafs  over  it.  The  depth 
and  the  fupply  of  water  for  a  navigable  canal  muft  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  and  tunnage  of  the  lighters,  which  are  likely  to  carry 

goods 
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goods  upon  it ;  the  extent  of  a  harbour  to  the  number  of  the  fhip-     ^  'j  ^  ^'' 
ping  which  are  likely  to  take  fhelter  in  it.  u  ~>~  -» 

It  does  not  feem  neceflary  that  the  expence  of  thofe  publick  works 
fhould  be  defrayed  from  that  publick  revenue,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  of  which  the  colle£tion  and  application  is  in  moft  countries 
afligned  to  the  executive  power.  The  greater  part  of  fuch  publick 
works  may  eafily  be  fo  managed,  as  to  afford  a  particular  revenue 
fufEcient  for  defraying  their  own  expence,  without  bringing  any 
burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety. 

A  HIGHWAY,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for  example,  may  in 
moft  cafes  be  both  made  and  maintained  by  a  fmall  toll  upon  the 
carriages  which  make  ufe  of  them :  a  harbour,  by  a  moderate  port 
duty  upon  the  tunnage  of  the  {hipping  which  load  or  unload  in  it. 
The  coinage,  another  inftitution  for  facilitating  commerce,  in  many 
countries,  not  only  defrays  its  own  expence,  but  affords  a  fmall  re- 
venue or  feignorage  to  the  fovereign.  The  poft  office,  another  infti- 
tution for  the  fame  purpofe,  over  and  above  defraying  its  own  ex- 
pence,  affords  in  almoft  all  countries  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to 
the  fovereign. 

When  the  carriages  which  pafs  over  a  highway  or  a  bridge,  and 
the  lighters  which  fail  upon  a  navigable  canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion 
to  their  weight  or  their  tunnage,  they  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
publick  works  exadtly  in  proportion  to  the  wear  and  tear  which  they 
occafion  of  them.  It  feems  fcarce  poffible  to  invent  a  more  equitable 
way  of  maintaining  fuch  works-  This  tax  or  toll  too,  though  it  is 
advanced  by  the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  to  whom 
it  muft  always  be  charged  in  the  price  of  the  goods.  As  the  expence 
of  carriage,  however,  is  very  much  reduced  by  means  of  fuch 
publick  works,  the  goods,  notwithftanding  the  toll,,  come  cheaper. 

to 
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to  the  confumer  than  they  could  otherwife  have  done  ;  their  price 
not  being  fo  much  raifed  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by  the  cheapnefs 
of  the  carriage.  The  perfon  who  finally  pays  this  tax,  therefore,  gains 
by  the  application,  more  than  he  lofcs  by  the  payment'of  it.  His 
payment  is  exadly  in  proportion  to  his  gain.  It  is  in  reality  no 
more  than  a  part  of  that  gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  in  order 
to  get  the  reft.  It  feems  impoffible  to  imagine  a  more  equitable  me- 
thod  of  raifing  a  tax. 

When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon  coaches,  poft- 
chaifcs,  &c.  IS  made  fomewhat  higher  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
than  upon  carriages  of  neceffary  ufe,  fuch  as  carts,  waggons,  Sec 
the  indolence  and  vanity  of  the  rich  is  made  to  contribute  in  a  very 
eafy  manner  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the  tranf- 
portation  of  heavy  goods  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals.  Sec.  are  in  this  manner  made 
and  fupported  by  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  them 
they  can  be  made  only  where  that  commerce  requires  them    and 
confequently  where  it  is  proper  to  make  them.     Their  expend  too 
their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  muft  be  fuited  to  what  that  com  ' 
merce  can  afford  to  pay.     They  muft  be  made  confequently  as  it  is 
proper  to  make  them.     A  magnificent  high  road  cannot  be  made 
through  a  dcfart  country  where  there  is  little  or  no  commerce    or 
merely  becaufe  it  happens  to  lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the  intendant 
of  the  province,  or  to  that  of  fome  great  lord  to  whom  the  intendant 
finds  It  convenient  to  make  his  court.     A  great  bridge  cannot  be 
thrown  over  a  river  at  a  place  where  nobody  pafTes,  or  merely  to 
embelhft^  the  view  from  the  windows  of  a  neighbouring  palace- 
thmgs  which  fometimes  happen,  in  countries  where  works  of  this 
kind  are  carried  on  by  any  other  revenue,  than  that  which  they  them- 
felves  are  capable  of  affording. 

In 
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In  feveral  different  parts  of  Europe  the  toll  or  lock-duty  upon  a    CHAP. 

canal    is  the   property  of  private   perfons,    whofe    private    intercft    — —^ ' 

obliges  them  to  keep  up  the  canal.  If  it  is  not  kept  in  tolerable 
order,  the  navigation  necefTarily  ceafes  altogether,  and  along  with  it 
the  whole  profit  which  they  can  make  by  the  tolls.  If  thofe  tolls 
were  put  under  the  management  of  commilFioners,  who  had  them- 
felves  no  intereft  in  them,  they  might  be  lefs  attentive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  works  which  produced  them.  The  canal  of  Languedoc 
coft  the  king  of  France  and  the  province  upwards  of  thirteen  millions 
of  livres,  which  (at  twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  filver,  the  value 
of  French  money  in  the  end  of  the  lafl  century)  amounted  to 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  When  that 
great  work  was  finifhed,  the  moft  likely  method,  it  was  found,  of 
keeping  it  in  conftant  repair  was  to  make  a  prefent  of  the  tolls  to 
Riquet  the  engineer,  who  planned  and  conduced  the  work.  Thofe 
tolls  conftltute  at  prefent  a  very  large  eftate  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  family  of  that  gentleman,  who  have,  therefore,  a  great  intereft 
to  keep  the  work  in  conftant  repair.  But  had  thofe  tolls  been  put 
under  the  management  of  commiflioners,  who  had  no  fuch  intereft, 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  diflipated  in  ornamental  and  unnecef- 
fary  expences,  while  the  moft  effential  parts  of  the  work  were  allowed 
to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road,  cannot  with  any 
fafety  be  made  the  property  of  private  perfons.  A  high  road, 
though  entirely  negledled,  does  not  become  altogether  impaffable, 
though  a  canal  does.  The  proprietors  of  the  tolls  upon  a  high  road, 
therefore,  might  negledl  altogether  the  repair  of  the  road,  and  yet 
continue  to  levy  very  nearly  the  fame  tolls.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
that  the  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  a  work  fhould  be  put  un- 
der the  management  of  commiflioners  or  truftees. 

c  In 
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In  Great  Britain,  the  abufes  which  the  truftees  have  committed 
'    in  the  management  of  thofe  tolls,  have  in  many  cafes  been  very 
juftly  complained  of.     At  many  turnpikes,   it  has  been  faid,   the 
money  levied  is  more  than  double  of  vphat  is  neceflary  for  execut- 
ing, in  the  compleateft  manner,  the  work  which  is  often  executed  in 
a  very  flovenly  manner,  and  fometimes  not  executed  at  all.     The 
fyflem  of  repairing  the  high  roads  by  tolls  of  this  kind,  it  muft  be 
obferved,   is  not  of  very  long  ftanding.     We  fliould  not  wonder, 
therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  that   degree   of  per- 
fedion  of  which  it  feems  capable.      If  mean  and  improper   per- 
fons  are  frequently  appointed  truftees;  and  if  proper  courts  of  in- 
fpedion  and  account  have  not  yet  been  eftablifhed  for  controuling 
their  condudt,  and  for  reducing  the  tolls  to  what  is  barely  fufficient 
for  executing  the  work  to  be  done  by  them ;   the  recency  of  the  in- 
ftitution  both  accounts  and  apologizes  for  thofe  defe£ts,  of  which, 
by  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  the  greater  part  may  in  due  time  be 
gradually  remedied. 

The   money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes  in   Great  Britain 
is  fuppofed  to  exceed  fo  much  what  is  neceflary  for  repairing  the 
roads,  that  the    favings,    which   with  proper  oeconomy  mio-ht    be 
made  from  it,  have  been  confidered,  even  by  feme  minifters,  as  a 
very    great    refource   which    might   at    fome    time  or    another   be 
applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.      Government,  it  has  been 
faid,    by  taking   the    management  of  the  turnpikes   into   its  own 
hands,    and   by  employing  the   foldiers,    who  would   work  for  a 
very  fmall  addition   to    their   pay,   could  keep   the   roads  in   oood 
order  at  a  much  lefs  expence  than  it  can  be  done  by  truftees,  who 
have  no  other  workmen  to  employ,  but  fuch  as  derive  their  whole 
fubfiftence    from    their   wages.      A    great  revenue,   half  a  million 
perhaps,  it  has  been  pretended,   might  in  this  manner  be  gained 
without  laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  people;  and  the  turn- 
pike 
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pike  roads  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  expence  of  the     Chap, 
ftate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  poft-oflice  does  at  prefent. 

That  a  confiderable  revenue  might  be  gained  in  this  manner, 
I  have  no  doubt,  though  probably  not  near  fo  much,  as  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  plan  have  fuppofed.  The  plan  itfelf,  however,  feems 
liable  to  feveral  very  important  objedlions. 

PiRST,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the  turnpikes  (hould 
ever  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  refources  for  fupplying  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftate,  they  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  thofe 
exigencies  were  fuppofed  to  require.  According  to  the  policy  of 
•Great  Britain,  therefore,  they  would  probably  be  augmented  very 
faft.  The  facility  with  which  a  great  revenue  could  be  drawn 
from  them,  would  probably  encourage  admlniftration  to  recur 
very  frequently  to  this  refource.  Though  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
than  doubtful,  whether  half  a  million  could  by  any  oecohomy  be 
faved  out  of  the  prefent  tolls,  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  but  that  a 
million  might  be  faved  out  of  them,  if  they  were  doubled ;  and 
perhaps  two  millions,  if  they  were  tripled.  This  great  revenue 
too  might  be  levied  without  the  appointment  of  a  fingle  new 
officer  to  collect  and  receive  it.  But  the  turnpike  tolls  being  con- 
tinually augmented  in  this  manner,  inftead  of  facilitating  the 
inland  commerce  of  the  country,  as  at  prefent,  would  foon  be- 
come a  very  great  incumbrance  upon  it.  The  expence  of  tranf- 
porting  all  heavy  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
would  foon  be  fo  much  increafed,  the  market  for  all  fuch  goods, 
confequently,  would  foon  be  fo  much  narrowed  ;  that  their  pro- 
duction would  be  in  a  great  meafure  dlfcouraged,  and  the  moft 
important  branches  of  the  domeftic  induftry  of  the  country  annihi- 
lated altogether. 

X  X  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  a   tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
though  a  very  equal  tax  when  applied   to   the   fole  purpofe  of  re- 
pairing the  roads,   is    a  very  unequal    one,    when  applied  to  any^ 
other  purpofe,  or  to    fupply   the  common   exigencies  of  the  ftate. 
When  it  is  applied  to  the  fole  purpofe  above  mentioned,  each  carriage 
is  fuppofed  to  pay  exadly  for  the  wear  and  tear  which  that  car- 
riage occafions  of  the  roads.     But  when  it  is  applied  to  any  other 
purpofe,  each   carriage  is  fuppofed  to  pay  for  more  than  that  wear 
and  tear,  and    contributes    to  the  fupply  of    fome  other  exigency 
of  the  ftate.     But  as  the  turnpike  toll  raifes  the  price  of  goods  ia  ' 
proportion  to  their  weight,  and  not  to  their  value,  it  is  chiefly  paid 
by  the  confumers  of  coarfe  and  bulky,  not  by  thofe  of  precious  and 
light  commodities.     Whatever   exigency  of  the  ftate  therefore  this 
tax  might  be  intended  to  fupply,   that  exigency  would  be  chiefly 
fupplied  at  the  expence  of  the  poor,  not  of  the  rich ;  at  the  expence 
of  thofe  who  are  leaft  able  to  fupply  it,  not  of  thofe  who  are  mofc 
able. 

Thirdly,  if  government  fhould  at  any  time  ncgled  the  repa- 
ration  of  the  high   roads,  it  would  be  ftill    more  difficult,   than  it 
IS  at  prefent,   to  compel  the  proper  application  of  any  part  of  the 
turnpike   tolls.     A  large   revenue  might  thus   be   levied   upon   the 
people,  without  any  part  of  it  being  applied  to  the  only  purpofe,  to 
which  a  revenue  levied  in  this  manner  ought  ever  to  be  applied 
It  the  meanneli  and  poverty  of  the  trufteesof  turnpike  roads  render  - 
n  fometuncs  difficult  at  prefent  to  oblige  them  to  repair  their  wronjr  •    ■ 
their  wealth  and  greatnefs  would  render  it  ten  times  more  fo  in  tt' 
eafe  which  is  here  fuppofed. 

In   France,    the  funds  deftined  for    the   reparation  of  the  high 
roads  are  under  the  immediate  diredion  of  the   executive  power 
Thofe  funds  confift,  partly  in  a  certain  number  of  days  labour  which 
the  country  people  are  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the 

repa- 
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feparation  of  the  highways ;  and  partly  in  fuch  a  portion  of  the  ge-     CHAP, 
neral  revenue  of  the  ftate  as  the  king  chufes  to  fpare  from  his  other 
expences. 

By  the  antient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by  that  of  mofl:  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  labour  of  the  country  people  was  under  the  direction 
of  a  local  or  provincial  magiftracy,  which  had  no  immediate  depen- 
dency upon  the  king's  council.  But  by  the  prefent  pradice  both  the 
labour  of  the  country  people,  and  whatever  other  fund  the  king  may 
chufe  to  alTign  for  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads  in  any  particular 
province  or  generality,  are  entirely  under  the  ihanagement  of  the 
intendant ;  an  officer  who  is  appointed  and  removed  by  the  king's 
council,  who  receives  his  orders  from  it,  and  is  in  conftant  corref- 
pttndence  with  it.  In  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm  the  authority  of  the 
executive  power  gradually  ablbrbs  that  of  every  other  power  in  the 
flate,  and  affumes  to  itfelf  the  management  of  every  branch  of  reve- 
nue which  is  deftined  for  any  public  purpofe.  In  France,  however, 
the  great  poll  roads,  the  roads  which  make  the  communication  be- 
tween the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  general  kept  in 
good  order  ;  and  in  fome  provinces  are  even  a  good  deal  fuperior 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  of  England.  But  what  we 
call  the  crofs  roads,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the 
country,  are  entirely  negleded,  and  are  in  many  places  abfolutely 
impaflable  for  any  heavy  carriage.  In  fome  places  it  Is  even  dan- 
gerous to  travel  on  horfeback,  and  mules  are  the  only  conveyance 
which  can  fafely  be  trufted.  The  proud  minifter  of  an  cftenta- 
tious  court  may  frequently  take  pleafure  in  executing  a  work  of 
fplendor  and  magnificence,  fuch  as  a  great  highway  which  is  fre- 
quently feen  by  the  principal  nobility,  whofe  applaufes,  not  only 
flatter  his  vanity,  but  even  contribute  to  fupport  his  intercft  at 
court.  But  to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  works,  in  which 
nothing  that  can  be  done  can  make  any  great  appearance,  or 
excite    the   fmalleft    degree  of   admiration    in   any    traveller,  and 
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B  o^o  K    which,  in  fhort,  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their    ex- 


treme utility,  is  a  bufinefs  which  appears  in  every  refped  too  mean 
and  paultry  to  merit  the  attention  of  fo  great  a  magiftrate.  Under 
fuch  an  adminiftration,  therefore,  fuch  works  are  almoft  always  en- 
tirely negleded. 

In  China,  and  in  feveral  other  governments  of  Afia,  the  execu- 
tive power  charges   itfelf   both  with  the   reparation  of  the  high 
roads,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  navigable  canals.     In  the 
inftrudions  which  are  given  to  the  governor   of  each  province^ 
thofe  objeds,  it  is  fald,  are  conftantly  recommended  to  him,  and 
the  judgment  which  the  court  forms  of  his  condud  is  very  much 
regulated  by  the  attention  which  he  appears  to  have  paid  to  this 
part  of  his  inftrudions.     This  branch  of  public  police  accordingly 
is  faid  to   be  very  much  attended    to    in    all  thofe  countries,  but 
particularly   in  China,  where  the   high   roads,  and  ftill  more  the 
navigable  canals,  it  is  pretended,  exceed  very  much  every  thing 
of  the  fame  kind   which  is  known  in  Europe.     The  accounts  of 
thofe   works,    however,    which    have  been  tranfmltted  to  Europe, 
have  generally  been  drawn  up  by  weak  and  wondering  travellers ; 
frequently  by   ftupid   and    lying    miffionaries.      If  they   had   been 
examined  by  more  intelligent  eyes,  and  if  the   accounts  of  them 
had    been  reported    by  more    faithful    witnefles,    they   would  not, 
perhaps,  appear  to  be  fo  wonderful.     The  account  which  Bernier 
gives  of  feme  works  of  this  kind   in    Indoftan,  falls   very   much 
fhort  of  what  had  been  reported  of  them  by  other  travellers,  more 
difpofed  to  the  marvellous  than  he  was.     It  may  too,  perhaps,  be 
in  thofe  countries,  as  it  is   in  France,  where  the  great    roads,  the 
great  communications  which  are   likely  to  be  the  fubjeds  of  con- 
verfation  at  the  court  and  in  the  capital,  are  attended   to,  and  all 
the  reft  ncgleded.     In  China,   befides,  in  Indoftan,   and  in  feveral 
other   governments  of  Afia,  the   revenue   of  the  fovereign  arifes 
almoft  altogether  from  a  land-tax  or  land-rent,  which  rifes  or  falls 
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with  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.     The  great    C  H^A  P. 
intereft  of  the  fovereign,   therefore,  his  revenue,  is  in  fuch  coun- 
tries neceflarily  and  immediately  conneded  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  with  the  greatnefs  of  its  produce,  and  with  the  value  of 
its  produce.     But  in  order  to  render  that  produce  both  as  great  and. 
as  valuable  as  poflible,  it  is  neceflary  to  procure  to  it  as  extenfive 
a  market  as  poflible,  and  confequently  to  eftablifh   the  freeft,  the 
eafieft,    and    the   lead  expenfive    communication    between   all    the 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  means 
of  the  beft  roads  and  the  beft  navigable  canals.     But  the  revenue 
of  the  fovereign  does  not  in  any  part  of  Europe  arife  chiefly  from 
a  land-tax  or  land-rent.     In  all    the  great   kingdoms  of  Europe, 
perhaps,  the  greater  part  of   it  may  ultimately  depend  upon  th& 
produce  of  the  land  :  But  that  dependency  is  neither  fo  immediate, 
nor  fo  evident.     In  Europe,  therefore,  the  fovereign  does  not  feel 
himfelf  fo  diredly  called  upon  to  promote  the  increafe,    both  in 
quantity  and  value,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or,  by  maintain- 
ing good   roads  and  canals,  to  provide  the  moft  extenfive  market 
for  that  produce.     Though  it    fhould    be  true,  therefore,  what    I 
apprehend  is  not  a  little  doubtful,   that  in  fome  parts  of  Afia  this 
department  of  the   public  police  is  very  properly  managed  by  the 
executive  power,  there  is  not  the  leaft  probability  that,  during  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  couJd  be  tolerably  managed  by  that  power, 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Even  thofe  public  works  which  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they 
cannot  afford  any  revenue  for  maintaining  themfelves,  but  of 
which  the  conveniency  is  nearly  confined  to  fome  particular  place 
or  diftridt,  are  always  better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  under  the  management  of  a  local  and  provincial  admini- 
ftration,  than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  of  which  the 
executive  power  muft  always  have  the  management.      Were  the. 
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V.  ^^'■eets  of  London  to  be  lighted  and  paved  at  the  expence  of  the 
^  --^  treafury,  is  there  any  probability  that  they  would  be  fo  well  lighted 
and  paved  as  they  are  at  prefent,  or  even  at  fo  fmall  an  expence? 
The  expence,  befides,  inftead  of  being  raifed  by  a  local  tax  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  each  particular  ftreet,  parlfL,  or  diftria  in  London 
would,  in  this  cafe,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the 
fiate,  and  would  confequently  be  raifed  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater  part  derive  no  fort  of  be- 
nefit from  the  lighting  and  paving  of  the  ftreets  of  London. 

The  abufes  which  fometimes  creep  into  the  local  and  provincial 
adm.niftration  of  a  local  and  provincial  revenue,  how  enormous  fo- 
ever  they  may  appear,  are  in  reality,   however,  almoft  always  very 
tnflmg,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  commonly  take  place  in  the 
admmiftration  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire 
They  are,  befides,  much  more  eafily  correded.     Under  the  local  or 
•provmcial  admimftration  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  fix  days  labour  which   the  country  people  are  obliged  to 
give  to  the  reparation  of  the  high  ways,  is  not  always  perhaps  very 
judicioufly  applied,   but  it  is  fcarce  ever  exaded  with  any  circum- 
ftance  of  cruelty  or  oppreffion.     In  France,  under  the  adminiftration 
of  the  intendant?,  the  application  is  not  always  more  judicious,  and 
the  exadion  is  frequently  the  moft  cruel  and  oppreffive.     Such  Cor- 
vees,  as  they  are  called,  make  one  of  the  principal   inftruments  of 
tyranny  by  which  thofe  officers  chaftife  any  parifh  or  communeaute 
which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  difpleafure. 

Article     11. 
Of  the  Expence  of  the  Injlitutlons  for  the  Education  of  Youth. 

THE  infiitutions   for  the  education  of  the  youth  may,  in   the 
fame  manner,  furnifli  a  revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  their  own 
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expence.     The  fee  or  honorary  which  the  fcholar  pays  to  the  mafter    chap. 
naturally  conftitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind.  > 


Even  where  the  reward  of  the  mafter  does  not  arife  altogether/ 
from  this  natural  revenue,  it  flill  is  not  neceffary  that  it  (hould  be 
derived,  from  that  general  revenue  of  the  focicty,  of  which  the  col- 
ledion  and  application  is,  in  mofl;  countries,  affigned  to  the  execu- 
tive power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  accordingly  the, 
endowment  of  fchools  and  colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that- 
general  revenue,  or  but  a  very  fmall  one.  It  every  where  arifea 
chiefly  from  fome  local  or  provincial  revenue,  from  the  rent  of  fome. 
landed  eflate,  or  from  the  intereft  of  fome  fum  of  money  allotted 
and  put  under  the  management  of  truflees  for  this  particular  pur- 
pofe,  fomeiimes  by  the  fovereign  himfelf,  and  fometimes  by  fome 
private  donor. 

Have  thofe  public  endowments  contributed  in  general  to  pro- 
mote the  end  of  their  inflitution?  Have  they  contributed  to  encou- 
rage the  diligence,  and  to  improve   the  a-bilities  of  the,  teachers  ? 
Have   they  direded  the  courfe  of  education  towards  objeds   more 
ufeful,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  than  thofe   to  which- 
it   would  naturally   have  gone  of  its   own    accord  ?    It  fhould   not, 
feem  very  diilicult  to  give  at  leaft  a  probable  anfwer  to  each  of  thofe. 
queflions. 

In  every  profeflion,  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
exercife  it  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  neceffity  they  are  under  of 
making,  that  exertion.  This  neceffity  is  greateft  with  thofe  to  whom 
the  emolutnents  of  their  profefTion  are  the  only  fource  from  which 
they  exped  their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and  fub- 
fiAence.  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or  even  to  get  this  fub- 
fiftence,   they  muft,  in  the   courfe  of  a  year,    execute   a   certain. 
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'O  K    quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value;  and,  where  the  competition 

^   is  free,  the  rivalfliip   of  competitors,  who  are  all  endeavouring  to 

juftle  one  another  out  of  employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endea- 
vour to  execute  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exadnefs.  The 
greatnefs  of  the  objefts  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  fuccefs  in  fome 
particular  profeffions  may,  no  doubt,  fometimes  animate  the  exer- 
tion of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  fpirit  and  ambition.  Great 
objeds,  however,  are  evidently  not  neceffary  in  order  to  occafion 
the  greateft  exertions.  RivaHhip  and  emulation  render  excellency, 
even  in  mean  profeffions,  an  objed  of  ambition,  and  frequently 
occafion  the  very  greateft  exertions.  Great  objeds,  on  the  con- 
trary, alone  and  unfupported  by  the  neceffity  of  application,  have 
feldom  been  fufficient  to  occafion  any  confiderable  exertion.  In 
England,  fuccefs  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law  leads  to  fome  very 
great  objeds  of  ambition ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  born  to  eafy 
fortunes,  have  ever  in  this  country  been  eminent  in  that  pro- 
feffion I 


Th  e  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have  neceffarily  diml- 
nifhed  more  or  lefs  the  neceffity  of  application  in  the  teachers. 
Their  fubfiftence,  fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  their  falaries,  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  fund  altogether  independent  of  their  fuccefs  and  re- 
putation in  their  particular  profeffions. 

In  fome  univerfities  the  falary  makes  but  a  part,  and  frequently 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the 
greater  part  arifes  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  .of  his  pupils.  The 
neceffity  of  application,  though  always  more  or  lefs  diminiffied,  is 
not  in  this  cafe  entirely  taken  away.  Reputation  in  his  profeffion  is 
itill  of  fome  importance  to  him,  and  he  ftill  has  fome  dependency 
upon  the  affedion,  gratitude,  and  favourable  report  of  thofe  who 
have  attended   upon  his  inftru6lions;   and  thefe  favourable  fenti- 
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ments  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  fo  well  as  by  defer.vlng  them»    CHAP, 
that  is,  by  the  abilities  and  diligence  with  which  he  difcharges  every 
part  of  his  duty. 

In  other  unlverfities  the  teacher  is  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
honorary  or  fee  from  his  pupils,  and  his  falary  conftitutes  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  which  he  derives  from  his  office.  His  Inte- 
reft  is,  in  this  cafe,  fet'as  diredly  in  oppofition  to  his  duty  as  it  is 
poffible  to  fet  it.  It  is  the  intereft  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at 
his  eafe  as  he  can ;  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  precifely  the 
fame  whether  he  does,  or  does  not  perform  fome  very  laborious 
duty,  it  is  certainly  his  intereft,  at  leaft  as  intereft  is  vulgarly  un- 
derftood,  either  to  negledt  it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is  fubjed  to  fome 
authority  which  will  not  fufFer  him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as 
carelefs  and  flovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority  will  permit.  If 
he  is  naturally  adlive  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his  intereft  to 
employ  that  adivity  in  any  way,  from  which  he  can  derive  fome 
advantage,  rather  than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which 
he  can  derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjedl  refides  in  the  body  corpo- 
rate, the  college,  or  univerfity,  of  which  he  himfelf  is  a  member, 
and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himfelf, 
perfons  who  either  are,  or  ought  to  be  teachers  ;  they  are  likely  to 
make  a  common  caufe,  to  be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another,  and 
every  man  to  confent  that  his  neighbour  may  negle£l  his  duty,  pro- 
vided  he  himfelf  is  allowed  to  negledt  his  own.  In  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  profelTors  have,  for  thefe 
many  years,  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If   the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjed  refides,  not  fo  much  in 

the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  in  fome  other  extra- 
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BOOK,  neous  perfons,  in  the  bifliop  of  the   diocefe,   for  example;  in    the 
>   governor  of  the  province;  or,  perhaps,   in  fome   mininer  of  ftate; 
it  is  not  indeed  in  this  cafe  very  likely  that  he  will  be  fuffered  to 
negled  his  duty  altogether.     All  that  fuch  fuperiors,  however,  can 
force  him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  that  is,  to  give   a  certain  number  of  ledures  in  the  week  or 
in  the  year.     What  thofe  ledures  ihall  be,  muft  flill  depend  upon 
the  diligence  of  the  teacher;  and   that  diligence  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  motives  which  he  has  for  exerting  it.     An  extra- 
neous jurifdidion  of  this  kind,  befides,  is  liable  to  be  exerclfed  both 
ignorantly  and  capricioufly.     In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  difcre- 
tionary,  and   the  perfons  who   exercife  it,  neither  attending   upon 
the  ledures  of  the   teacher  themfelves,  nor  perhaps  underftanding 
the  fciences  which  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  teach,  are  feldom  capable  of 
exercifing  it  with  judgment.     From  the  infolence  of  office  too  they 
are  frequently  indifferent  how  they  exercife  it,  and  are  very  apt  to 
cenfure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wantonly,  and  without  anyjuft 
caufe.     The  perfon  fubjedl  to  fuch  jurifdidion  is  necefTarily  degraded 
by  it,  and,  inftead  of  being  one  of  the  moft  refpedable,  is  rendered 
one  of  the  meaneft  and  moft  contemptible  perfons  in  the  fociety. 
It  is  by  powerful  protedion  only  that  he  can  efFedually  guard  him- 
felf  againft  the  bad  ufage  to  which  he  is  at  all   times  expofed ;  and 
this  protedion  he  is  moft  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability  or  diligence 
in  his  profeffion,  but  by  obfequioufnefs  to  the  will  of  his  fuperiors, 
and  by  being  ready,  at  all  times,  to  facrifice  to  that  will  the  rights' 
the  intereft,  and  the  honour  of  the  body  corporate  of  which   he  is 
a  member.     Whoever   has    attended   for  any  confiderable  time  to 
the  adminiftration  of  a  French   univerfity,  muft  have  had  occafion 
to   remark  the  effeds   which  naturally  refult  from  an  arbitrary  and 
extraneous  jurifdidion  of  this  kind. 

Whatevfr  forces  a  certain  number  of  ftudents  to  any  college 
or  univerfity,  independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers, 
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tends  more  or  lefs  to  diminlfh   the  neceffity  of  that  merit  or  repu- 


tation. 


The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  in  phyfic  and  divi- 
nity, when  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  refiding  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  certain  univerfities,  ncceOarily  force  a  certain  number  of 
ftudents  to  fuch  univerfities,  independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation 
of  the  teachers.  The  privileges  of  graduates  are  a  fort  of  ftaiutes 
of  apprenticefliip,  which  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  juft  as  the  other  ftatutes  of  apprenticefhip  have  to  that  of 
arts  and  manufadures. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  fcholarfhips,  exhibitions,  burfa- 
rles,  &c.  necelTarily  attach  a  certain  number  of  ftudents  to  certain 
colkges,  independent  altogether  of  the  merit  of  thofe  particular 
colleges.  Were  the  ftudents  upon  fuch  charitable  foundations 
left  free  to  chufe  what  college  they  liked  beft,  fuch  liberty  might 
perhaps  contribute  to  excite  fome  emulation  among  different  col- 
leges. A  regulation,  on  the  contrary,  which  prohibited  even  the 
independent  members  of  every  particular  college  from  leaving  it, 
and  going  to  any  other,  without  leave  firft  aOced  and  obtained  of  that 
which  they  meant  to  abandon,  would  tend  very  much  to  extinguiili 
that  emulation. 

If  in  each  college  the  tutor  or  teacher  who  was  to  inftrud  each 
ftudent  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  fhould  not  be  voluntarily  chofen  by 
the  ftudent,  but  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  college ;  and  if,  in 
cafe  of  neglea,  inability,  or  bad  ufage,  the  ftudent  ft^ould  not  be 
allowed  to  change  him  for  another,  without  leave  firft  alked  and. 
-obtained;  fuch  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much 
to   extlnguifh    all   emulation    among   the    different   tutors  of  the 
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fame  college,  but  to  dlminifli  very  much  in  all  of  them  the  neccfTitjr 
of  diligence  and  of  attention  to  their  refpedive  pupils.  Such 
teachers,  though  very  well  paid  by  their  fludents,  might  be  as  much 
difpofed  to  negled  them,  as  thofe  who  are  not  paid  by  them  at  all, 
or  who  have  no  other  recompcnce  but  their  falary. 

If    the  teacher   happens   to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  It  muft  be  an 
unpleafant  thing  to  him  to  be  confcious,   while  he  is  leduring  his 
ftudents,  that  he  is  either  fpeaking  ov  reading  nonfenfe,  or  what  is 
very  little  better  than  nonfenfe.     It  muft  too  be  unpleafant  to  him 
to  obferve  that  the  greater  part  of  his   ftudents  defert  his  ledures ; 
or  perhaps  attend  upon  them  with  plain  enough  marks  of  negled:, 
contempt,   and  derifion.      If   he   is   obliged,    therefore,  to   give  a 
certain  number  of  ledures,  thefe  motives  alone,  without  any  other 
intereft,  might   difpofe  him    to  take  fome    pains  to  give   tolerably 
good  ones.     Several   different  expedients,  however,  may  be  fallen 
upon  which  will  effeaually  blunt  the  edge  of  all  thofe  incitements 
to   diligence.      The  teacher,  inftead   of   explaining  to  his   pupils 
himfelf,  the  fcience  in  which  he  propofes  to  inftrud  them,  may  read 
fome  book  upon  it;  and  if  this  book  is  written  in  a  foreign  and 
dead  language,  by  interpreting  it  to  them  into  their  own  ;  or,  what 
would  give  him  ftill  lefs  trouble,  by   making  them  interpret  it  to 
him,  and  by  now  and  then  making   an  occafional  remark  upon  it, 
he  may  flatter  himfelf  that  he  is  giving  a  ledure.     The  flighteft 
degree  of  knowledge  and  application  will  enable  him  to  do  this  with- 
out expofing  himfelf  to  contempt  or  derifion,  or  faying  any  thing 
that  is  really  foolifli,  abfurd,  or  ridiculous.     The  difcipline  of  the 
college,  at  the  fame  time,  may  enable  him  to  force  all  his  pupils  ta 
the  moft  regular  attendance  upon  this  fham-ledure,  and  to  maintain 
the  moft  decent  and  refpedtful  behaviour  during   the  whole  time  of 
the  performance. 


The 
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The  difcipline  of  colleges  and  univerfitles  is  in  general  contrived,    C  HA  P. 

not  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftudents,  but  for  the  intereft,   or  more   < ' 

properly  fpeaking,  for  the  eafe  of  the  mafters.     Its  objedl  is,  in  all 
cafes,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the   matter,    and  whether  he 
negleas  or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  ftudents  in  all  cafes  to 
behave  to  him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greateft  diligence  and 
ability.     It  feems  to  prefume  perfed  wifdom  and  virtue  in  the  one 
order,  and  the  greateft  weaknefs  and  folly  in  the  other.     Where  the 
mafters,  however,  really  perform  their  duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I 
believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ftudents  ever  negled  theirs.    No 
difcipline  is  ever  requifite  to  force  attendance  upon  ledures  which 
are  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  well  known  where-ever  any  fuch 
leaures  are  given.     Force  and  reftraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  fome 
degree  requifite  in  order  to  oblige  children,  or  very  young  boys,  to 
attend  to  thofe  parts  of  education  which  it  is  thought  neceflary  for 
them  to  acquire  during  that  early  period  of  life ;  but  after  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  provided  the  mafter  does  his  duty,  force 
or   reftraint   can    fcarce    ever    be  necefl'ary  to   carry   on  any   part 
of  education.     Such  is  the  generofity  of  the  greater  part  of  young 
men,  that,   fo  far  from  being  difpofed  to  negled  or   defpife  the 
inftruaions  of  their  mafter,  provided  he  Oiows  fome  ferious  inten- 
tion of  being  of  ufe  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to  pardon 
a  great  deal  of  incorrednefs  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and 
fometimes  even  to  conceal  from  the  publick  a  good  deal  of  grofs  ne- 
,  gligence. 

Those  parts  of  education,  It  is  to  be  obferved,  for  the  teaching 
of  which  there  are  no  publick  inftitutions,  are  generally  the  beft 
taught.  When  a  young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  fchool, 
he  does  not,  indeed,  always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dance  very  well;  but 
he  feldom  fails  of  learning  to  fence  or  to  dance.  The  good  effeds- 
of  the  riding  fchool  are  not  commonly  fo  evident.   The  expence  of  a 
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B  o^o  K  riding  fchool  is  fo  great,  that  in  moft  places  it  is  a  publick  inflitu- 
tion.  The  three  moft  eilential  parts  of  literary  education,  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  it  ftiU  continues  to  be  more  common  to  acquire 
in  private  than  in  publick  fchools ;  and  it  very  feldom  happens  that 
any  body  fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  necef- 
lary  to  acquire  them. 

In  England   the  publick  fchools  are   much  lefs  corrupted  than 
the  univerfities.     In  the  fchools  the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  leaft 
may  be  taught,  Greek  and  Latin,   that  is,    every   thing  which  the 
mafters  pretend  to  teach,  or  which,  it  is  expeded,  they  fliould  teach. 
In  the  univerfities  the  youth  neither  are  taught,  nor  always  can  find 
any  proper  means  of  being  taught,    the  fciences,  which  it  is  the 
bufmefs  of  thofe  incorporated  bodies  to  teach.     The  reward  of  the 
fchoolmafter  in  moft  cafes  depends  principally,   in  fome  cafes  almoft 
entirely,  upon  the  fees  or  honorarles  of  his  fcholars.     Schools  have 
no  exclufive  privileges.     In  order  to  obtain  the  honours  of  graclua- 
tloA,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  a  perfon  fhould  bring  a  certificate  of  his 
having  ftudied  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  publick  fchool.     If 
upon  examination  he  appears  to  underftand  what  is  taught  there,  no 
queftions  are  afked  about  the  place  where  he  learnt  it. 

_  The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly  taught  in  univerfi- 
ties. It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid  are  not  very  well  taught.  But  had 
it  not  been  for  thofe  inftitutions  they  would  not  have  been  com- 
monly taught  at  all,  and  both  the  individual  and  the  publick  would 
have  fuffered  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  thofe  important  parts  of 
education. 


The  prefent  univerfities  of  Europe  were  originally,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  ecclefiaftical  corporations;  inftituted  for  the  educa- 
tion of  churchmen.     They  were  founded  by  the  authority  of  the 
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pope,  and  were  fo  entirely  under  his  immediate  protedion,  that  iheir    ^  ^'^^^  ^• 

members,  whether  maflers  or  ftudents,  had  all  of  them  what  was  ' « ' 

then  called  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  that  is,  were  exempted  from 
the  civil  jurifdidion  of  the  countries  in  which  their  refpedtive  unlver- 
fities  were  fituated,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the  ecclefiaftical  tri- 
bunals. What  was  taught  in  the  greater  part  ofthofe  univerfities 
was,  fuitable  to  the  end  of  their  inftitution,  either  theology,  or  fome- 
thing  that  was  merely  preparatory  to  theology. 

When  chrlftlanlty  was  firfl:  eftabllflied  by  law,  a  corrupted  latin 
had  become  the  common  language  of  all  the  weftern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  fervice  of  the  church  accordingly,  and  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  which  was  read  in  churches,  were  both  in  that 
corrupted  latin,  that  is,  in  the  common  language  of  the  country. 
After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  latin  gradually  ceafed  to  be  the  language  of  any 
part  of  Europe.  But  the  reverence  of  the  people  naturally  pre- 
fervcs  the  eftablifhed  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  long  after 
the  circumftances  which  firft  introduced  and  rendered  them  reafon- 
able  are  no  more.  Though  latin,  therefore,  was  no  longer  under- 
ftood  any  where  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole  fervice 
of  the  church  ftill  continued  to  be  performed  in  that  language. 
Two  different  languages  were  thus  eftablifhed  in  Europe,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  antient  Egypt;  a  language  of  the  priefts,  and  a 
language  of  the  people  ;  a  facred  and  a  profane ;  a  learned  and  an 
unlearned  language.  Eut  it  was  neceffary  that  the  priefts  fhould 
underftand  fomething  of  that  facred  and  learned  language  in  which 
they  were  to  officiate  ;  and  the  ftudy  of  the  latin  language  therefore 
made,  from  the  beginning,  an  efl'ential  part  of  univerfity  education. 

It  was  not  fo  with  that  either  of  the  Greek,  or  of  the  Hebrew 
language.      The  infallible  decrees  of  the  church  had  pronounced 
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B  o^o  K     the  latin  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin  Vul- 
* y '   gate,  to  have  been  equally  diftated  by  divine  infpiration,  and  there- 
fore of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.     The 
knowledge  of  thofe  two  languages,  therefore,  not  being  indifpen- 
fably  requifite  to  a  churchman,  the  ftudy  of  them  did  not  for  a  long 
time  make  a  neceffary  part  of  the  common  courfe  of  univerfity  edu- 
cation.    There  are  fome  Spanifh  univerfities,  I  am  affured,  in  which 
the  fludy  of  the  Greek  language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that 
courfe.     The  firft  reformers  found  the  Greek  text  of  the  new  tefta- 
ment,  and  even  tiie  Hebrew  text  of  the  old,  more  favourable  to  their 
opinions  than  the  vulgate  tranflation,  which,  as  might  naturally  be 
fuppofed,  had  been  gradually  accommodated  to  fupport  the  dodrines 
of  the  catholick  church.    They  fet  themfelves,  therefore,  to  expofe  the 
many  errors  of  that  tranflation,  which  the  Roman  catholick  clergy 
were  thus  put  under  the  neceflfity  of  defending  or  explaining.     But 
this  could  not  well  be  done  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  on^inal 
languages,  of  which  the  ftudy  was  therefore  gradually  introduced 
into  the  greater  part  of  univerfities ;  both  of  thofe  which  embraced, 
and  of  thofe  which  rejeded,  the  dodrines  of  the  reformation.     The 
Greek  language  was  conneded  with  every  part  of  that  claffical  learn- 
nlng,  which,  though  at  firft  principally  cultivated  by  catholicks  and 
Italians,  happened  to  come  into  fafhion  much  about  the  fame  time 
that  the  dodrines  of  the  reformation  were  fet  on  foot.    In  the  greater 
part  of  univerfities,  theiefore,  that  language  was  taught  previous  to 
the   ftudy   of  philofophy,    and   as    foon  as    the  ftudent  had  made 
fome  progrefs   in   the    latin.      The   Hebrew   language   having  no 
connedion  with  claffical  learning,  and,  except  the  holy  fcriptures, 
being  the  language  of  not  a  fingle  book  in  any  efteem,  the  ftudy 
of    it    did    not    commonly    commence    till    after    that    of   philo- 
fophy,   and   when   the    ftudent    had    entered    upon    the    ftudy   of 
theology. 

OiUGIKALLY 
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Originally  the  fiifl:  rudiments  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chap. 
languages  were  taught  in  univerfities,  and  in  fonie  vmivcrfities  they 
flill  continue  to  be  lb.  In  others  it  is  expeded  that  the  ftudent 
fhould  have  previoufly  acquired  at  leaft  the  rudiments  of  one  or  both 
of  thofe  languages,  of  which  the  ftudy  continues  to  make  every 
■where  a  very  confiderable  part  of  univerfity  education. 

The  antient  Greek  philofophy  was  divided  into  three  great 
branches;  phyfics,  or  natural  philofophy;  ethics,  or  moral  philo- 
fophy ;  and  logic.  This  general  divifion  feems  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  eclipfes,  comets ;  thunder,  lightning,  and  other 
extraordinary  meteors;  the  generation,  the  life,  growth,  and  dlf- 
folution  of  plants  and  animals  j  are  objefls  which,  as  they  neceflarily 
excite  the  wonder,  fo  they  naturally  call  forth  the  curiofity  of 
mankind  to  enquire  into  their  caufes.  Superftition  firft  attempted 
to  fatisfy  this  curiofity  by  referring  all  thofe  wonderful  appearances 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  gods.  Philofophy  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  them,  from  more  familiar  caufes,  or 
from  fuch  as  mankind  were  better  acquainted  with,  than  the 
agency  of  the  gods.  As  thofe  great  phenomena  are  the  firft  ob- 
jeds  of  human  curiofity,  fo  the  fcience  which  pretends  to  explain 
them  muft  naturally  have  been  the  firft  branch  of  philofophy  that 
was  cultivated.  The  firft  philofophers,  accordingly,  of  v/hom  hif- 
tory  has  preferved  any  account,  appear  to  have  been  natural  phi- 
lofophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  men  muft  have  attended 
to  the  charaders,  defigns,  and  adions  of  one  another,  and  many 
reputable  rules  and  maxims  for  the  condud  of  human  life,  muft 
have  been  laid  down  and  approved   of  by   common   conlent.     As 
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BOOK     foon  as  writing  came  into  fafliion,  wife  men,  or  thofe  who  fancied 
V ~,^    themfelves   fiich,  would   naturally  endeavour  to  increafe  the   num- 
ber of  thofe  eftablifl^ied  and  refpefted  maxims,  and  to  exprefs  their 
own  fenfe  of  what  was  either   proper  or  improper  condudt,  fome- 
times  in    the    more    artificial    form  of  apologues,    like    what    are 
called  the  fables  of  ^fop ;  and  fometimes  in  the   more  fimple  one 
of  apophthegms,  or  wife   fayings,  like   the   Proverbs  of   Solomon, 
the    verfes   of  Theognis    and  Phocyllides,  and    fome   part    of    the 
works  of   Hefiod.       They   might    continue  in  this   manner  for  a 
long  time    merely   to  multiply  the    nuniber    of   thofe  maxims  of 
prudence   and  morality,  without   even  attempting  to  arrange  them, 
in   any   very   diflin£t    or    methodical   order,  much    lefs  to    connedl 
them   together  by    one   or  more   general    principles,    from    which 
they  were  all  deducible,  like  effects  from  their  natural  caufes.     The 
beauty  of  a  fyftematical  arrangement  of  different  obfervations  con- 
neded  by  a   few  common  principles,  vi^as    firfl:   feen   in  the  rude 
eflays  of  thofe  antient  times  towards  a  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy. 
Something  of  the  fame  kind  was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals. 
The  maxims  of  common  life  were  arranged  in  fome  methodical 
order,  and  conneded  together  by  a  few  common  principles,  in  the 
fame   manner  as   they  had   attempted    to  arrange  and  connect  the 
phenomena   of  nature.     The  fcience  which  pretends  to  inveftigate 
and  explain  thofe  conneding  principles,   is  what  is  properly  called 
moral  philofophy. 


Different  authors  gave  different  fyftems  both  of  natural  and 
moral  philofophy.  But  the  arguments  by  which  they  fupported 
thofe  different  fyffems,  far  from  being  always  demonftrations,  were 
frequently  at  beft  but  very  flender  probabilities,  and  fometimes 
mere  fophifms,  which  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  inaccuracy 
and  ambiguity  of  common  language.  Speculative  fyflems  have  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  been  adopted  for  rcafons  too  frivolous  to 
have  determined  the  judgment  of  any  man  of  common  fenfe,  in 
I  ,  a  matter 
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a  matter  of  the  fmalleft  pecuniary  intereft.      Grofs  fophidry  has 
fcarce  ever  had  any  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  mankind,  ex- 
cept in  matters  of  philofophy  and   fpeculation  ;  and  in   thefe  it  has 
frequently  had  the  greateft.     The  patrons  of  each  fyflem  of  natural 
and  moral  philofophy  naturally  endeavoured  to  expofe  the  weaknefs 
of  the  arguments  adduced  to  fupport  the  fyftems  which  were  op- 
polite    to    their  own.       In  examining  thofe  arguments,  they  v\''  re 
neceifarily  led  to  confider  the  difference  between  a  probable  and  a 
demonftrative  argument,  between  a  fallacious  and  a  conclufive  one  ; 
and  Logic,  or    the  fcience  of  the  general  principles  of  good  and 
bad  reafoning,  necelTarily  arofe  out  of  the  obfervations  which  a  fcru- 
tiny  of  this  kind  gave  occafion  to.     Though  in  its  origin  poflerior 
both  to  phyfics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  commonly  taught,  not  indeed 
in  all,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  antient  fchools  of  philofophy, 
previoufly   to  either  of  thofe  fciences.     The  ftudent,   it  feems  to 
have  been  thought,  ought  to  underftand  well  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  reafoning,  before  he  was  led  to  reafon  upon  fubjeds  of 
fo  great  importance. 

This  antient  divlfion  of  philofophy  into  three  parts  was  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  changed  for  another  into 
five. 

In  the  antient  philofophy,  whatever  was  taught  concerning  the 
nature  either  of  the  human  mind  or  of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of  . 
the  fyftem  of  phyfics.  Thofe  beings,  in  whatever  their  effence 
might  be  fuppofed  to  confift,  were  parts  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe,  and  parts  too  produdtive  of  the  moft  important  effe£ls. 
"Whatever  human  reafon  could,  either  conclude,  or  corijedure 
concerning  them,  made,  as  it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no 
doubt  two  very  important  ones,  of  the  fcience  which  pretended  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great  fyftem 
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of  the  unlverfe.  But  in  the  unlverfities  of  Europe,  where  phifo- 
fophy  was  taught  only  as  fubfervient  to  theology,  it  was  natural 
to  dwell  longer  upon  thefe  two  chapters  than  upon  any  other  of 
^he  fcience.  They  were  gradually  more  and  more  extended, 
and  were  divided  into  many  inferior  chapters,  till  at  laft  the 
do^^rine  of  fpirits,  of  which  fo  little  can  be  known,  came  to  take 
up  as  much  room  in  the  fyftem  of  philofophy  as  the  dodtrine  of 
bodies,  of  which  fo  much  can  be  known.  The  doflrines  concern- 
ing thofe  two  fubjeds  were  confidered  as  making  two  diftindh  fci- 
ences.  What  are  called  Metaphyfics  or  Pneumatics  were  fet  in 
oppofition  to  Phyfics,  and  were  cultivated  not  only  as  the  more  fub- 
lime,  but,  for  the  purpofes  of  a  particular  profeffion,  as  the  more 
ufeful  fcience  of  the  two.  The  proper  fubjedl  of  experiment  and 
obfervation,  a  fubje£l  in  which  a  careful  attention  is  capable  of 
making  fo  many  ufeful  difcoveries,  was  almoft  entirely  negle£led. 
The  fubjedl  in  which,  after  a  few  very  fimple  and  almoft  obvious 
truths,  the  moft  careful  attention  can  difcover  nothing  but  obfcu- 
rity  and  uncertainty,  and  can  confequently  produce  nothing  but 
fubtleties  and  fophifms,  was  greatly  cultivated. 

When  thofe  two  fciences  had  thus  been  fet  in  oppofition  to 
one  another,  the  comparifon  between  them  naturally  gave  birth  to 
a  third,  to  what  was  called  Ontology,  or  the  fcience  which  treated 
of  the  qualities  and  attributes  which  were  common  to  both  the 
fubjedts  of  the  other  two  fciences.  But  if  fubtleties  and  fophifms 
compofed  the  greater  part  of  the  Metaphyfics  or  Pneumatics  of  the 
fchools,  they  compofed  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  fcience  of  Onto- 
logy, which  was  likewife  fometimes  called  Metaphyfics. 

Wherein  confifted  the  happinefs  and  perfedtion  of  a  man, 
confidered  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  member  of  a 
family,  of  a  ftate,  and  of  the  great   fociety  of  mankind,  was  the 
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object  which  the  ancient  moral  philofophy  propofed  to  inveftigate.  chap. 
In  that  philofophy  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  fub-  >,  „  i 
fervient  to  the  happinefs  and  perfedion  of  human  life.  But  when 
moral,  as  well  as  natural  philofophy,  came  to  be  taught  only  as  fub- 
fervient  to  theology,  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  chiefly 
fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  of  a  life  to  come.  In  the  antient  philo- 
fophy the  perfedion  of  virtue  was  reprefented  as  neceffarily  produc- 
tive, to  the  perfon  who  pofTefTed  it,  of  the  mofl;  perfe£t  happinefs 
in  this  life.  In  the  modern  philofophy  it  was  frequently  reprefented- 
as  generally,  or  rather  as  almoft  always  inconfiftent  with  any  degree 
of  happinefs  in  this  life;  and  heaven  was  to  be  earned  only  by  pe- 
nance and  mortification,  by  the  aufterities  and  abafement  of  a  monk; 
not  by  the  liberal,  generous,  and  fpirited  condudt  of  a  man.  Cafu- 
iftry  and  an  afcetic  morality  made  up,  in  mofl  cafes,  the  greater  part 
of  the  moral  philofophy  of  the  fchools.  By  far  the  mofl  important 
of  all  the  different  branches  of  philofophy,  became  in  this  manner  by 
i2it  the  mofl  corrupted.^ 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of  philofophical  educa- 
tion in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfities  in  Europe,  Logic  was 
taught  firfl:  Ontology  came  in  the  fecond  place:  Pneumatology, 
comprehending  the  dodrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the  human 
foul  and  of  the  Deity,  in  the  third :  In  the  fourth  followed  a  debafed 
fyftem  of  moral  philofophy,  which  was  confidered  as  immediately 
connedled  with  the  dodrines  of  Pneumatology,  with  the  immortality 
of  the  human  Ibul,  and  with  the  rewards  and  punilT:iments  which, 
from  the  juflice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be  expe£led  in  a  life  to  come : 
A  fhort  and  fuperficial  fyftem  of  Phyfics  ufually  concluded  the 
courfe.  .  . 

The  alterations  which  the  univerfities  of  Europe  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  antient  courfe  of  philofophy,  were  all  meant  for  the 
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BOOK  education  of  ecclefiaftics,  an-l  to  render  It  a  more  proper  introduc- 
tion to  the  ftudy  of  theology.  But  the  addifional  quantity  of  fub- 
tlety  and  fophiftry  ;  the  cafuiflry  and  the  afceiic  morahty  which 
thofe  aheiations  introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not  render  it  more 
proper  for  the  education  of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world,  or 
more  likely  either  to  improve  the  underilaaJing,  or  to  mend  the 
heart. 

This  courfe  of  philofophy  is  what  ftill  continues  to  be  taught  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  univerfities  of  Europe  ;  with  more  or  lefs  di- 
ligence, according  as  the  conftitution  of  each  particular  univerfity 
happens  to  render  diligence  more  or  lefs  neceflary  to  the  teachers. 
In  fome  of  the  richeft  and  heft  endowed  univerfities,  the  tutors  con- 
tent themfelves  with  teaching  a  few  unconnedled  fhreds  and  parcels 
of  this  corrupted  courfe  ;  and  even  thefe  they  commonly  teach  very 
negligently  and  fuperficially. 

The  improvements  which,  in  modern  times,  have  been  made  in 
feveral  different  branches  of  philofophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  been  made  in  univerfities;   though  fome  no  doubt  have. 
The  greater  part  of  univerfities  have  not  even  been  very  forward 
to  adopt  thofe  improvements,  after  they  were  made ;  and  feveral  of 
thofe  learned  focieties  have  chofen  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  the 
fandtuaries  in  which  exploded  fyftems  and  obfolete  prejudices  found 
fhelter  and  protedion,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  other 
corner  of  the  world.     In  general,  the  richeft  and  heft  endowed  uni- 
verfities have  been  the  floweft  in  adopting  thofe  improvements,  and 
the  moft  averfe  to  permit  any  confiderable  change  in  the  eftablifhed 
plan  of  education.    Thofe  improvements  were  more  eafily  introduced 
into  fo^ae  of  the  poorer  univerfities,  in  which  the  teachers,  depending 
upon  their  reputation  for  the  greater  part  of  their  fubfiftence,  were 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  current  opinions  of  the  world. 

But 
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But  though  the  public  fchools  and  univeiTities  of  Europe  were     ^  ^^^^  P- 

originally  intended  only  for  the  education  of  a  particular  profeflion,    ' . > 

that  of  churchmen  ;  and  though  they  were  not  always  very  dili- 
gent in  inftruding  their  pupils  even  in  the  fciences  which  were  fup- 
pofed  ncceffary  for  that  profeflion,  yet  they  gradually  drew  to  them- 
felves  the  education  of  almoft  all  other  people,  particularly  of  almoft 
all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune.  No  better  method,  it  feems, 
could  be  fallen  upon  of  fpending,  with  any  advantage,  the  long 
interval  between  infancy  and  that  period  of  life  at  which  men 
begin  to  apply  in  good  earneft  to  the  real  bufinefs  of  the  world,  the 
bufinefs  which  is  to  employ  them  dui-ing  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
T^he  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in  fchools  and  univerfities, 
however,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  moft  proper  preparation  for  that 
bufinefs. 

In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  the  cuilom  to 
fend  young  people  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon 
their  leaving  fchool,  and  without  fending  them  to  any  univerfity. 
Our  young  people,  it  is  faid,  generally  return  home<nuch  improved 
by  their  travels.  A  young  man  who  goes  abroad  at  feventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one  and  twenty,  returns  three  or 
four  years  older  than  be  was  when  he  went  abroad  ;  and  at  that  age 
it  is  very  difficult  not  to  improve  a- good  deal  in  three  or  four  years. 
In  the  coMrfe  of  his  travels,  he  generally  acquires  fome  knowledge  of 
one  or  tv/o  foreign  languages ;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is  fel- 
dom  fufficient  to  enable  him  e.iher  to  fp'eak  or  write  them  with  pro- 
priety. In  other  re!ped:s  he  commonly  returns  home  more  conceited, 
moie  unprincipled,  more  diffipated,  and  more  incapable  of  any 
ferious  application  either  to  ftudy  or  to  bufinefs,  than  he  could  well 
have  become  in  f6  flidrt  a  time,  had  be  lived  at  home.  By  travel- 
ling fo  very  young,  by  fpending  in  the  moft  frivolous  diffipation 
the  moft  precious  years  of  his  life,  at  a  diftance  from  the  infpec- 
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tion  and  controul  of  his  parents  and  relations,  every  ufeful  habit, 
which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  might  have  had  fome  ten- 
dency to  foim  in  him,  inftead  of  being  rivetted  and  confirmed,  is 
almoft  neceffarily  either  weakened  or  effaced.  Nothing  but  the 
difcrcdit  into  which  the  univerfities  are  allowing  themfelves  to  fall, 
could  ever  have  brought  into  repute  fo  very  abfurd  a  pradice  as 
that  of  travelling  at  this  early  period  of  life.  By  fending  his  fon 
abroad,  a  father  delivers  himfeif,  at  leaft  for  fome  time,  from  fo  dif- 
agreeable  an  objedl  as  that  of  a  fon  unemployed,  negleded,  and  go- 
ing to  ruin  befoi-e  his  eyes. 

Such  have  been  the  effeds  of  fome  of  the  modern  Inflitutions 
for  education. 

Different  plans  and  different  inflitutions  for  education  feem  to 
have  taken  place  in  other  ages  and  nations. 

In  the  republics  of  antient  Greece,  every  free  citizen  was  inflruct- 
ed,  under  the  diredion  of  the  public  magiflrate,  in  gymnaflic  exer- 
cifes  and  in  mufic.  By  gymnaflic  exercifes  it  was  intended  to 
harden  his  body,  to  fharpen  his  courage,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  war;  and  as  the  Greek  militia  was,  by  all 
accounts,  one  of  the  befl  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  this  part  of 
their  public  education  mufl  have  anfvvered  completely  the  purpofe 
for  which  it  was  intended.  By  the  other  part,  mufic,  it  was  pro- 
pofed,  at  leafl  by  the  philofophers  and  hiflorians  who  have  o-Jven 
us  an  account  of  thofe  inflitutions,  to  humanize  the  mind,  to  foften 
the  temper,  and  to  difpofe  it  for  performing  all  the  focial  and  moral 
duties  both  of  public  and  private  life. 


In  antient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus  Marti  us  anfwered 
the  fame  purpofe  as   thofe  of   the  Gymnazium  in  antient  Greece, 

and 
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and  they  feem  to  have  anfwered  it  equally  well.  But  among  the 
Romans  there  was  nothing  which  correfpondcd  to  the  mufical  edu- 
cation of  the  Greeks.  The  morals  of  the  Romans,  however,  both 
in  private  and  public  life,  feem  to  have  been,  not  only  equal,  but 
upon  the  whole,  a  good  deal  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  That 
they  were  fuperior  in  private  life,  we  have  the  exprefs  teftimony  of 
Polybius  and  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus ;  two  authors  well 
acquainted  with  both  nations;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  hiftory  bears  witnefs  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  public 
morals  of  the  Romans.  The  good  temper  and  moderation  of  con- 
tending fadions  feems  to  be  the  moft  effential  circumftance  in  the 
public  morals  of  a  free  people.  But  the  fa£lions  of  the  Greeks  were 
almoft  always  violent  and  fanguinary ;  whereas,  till  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  no  blood  had  ever  been  fhed  in  any  Roman  faftion  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  Roman  republic  may  be  confidered 
as  in  reality  diffolved.  Notwithftanding,  therefore,  the  very  refpeit- 
able  authority  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Polybius,  and  notwith- 
ftanding the  very  ingenious  reafons  by  which  Mr.  Montefquieu 
endeavours  to  fupport  that  authority,  it  feems  probable  that  the 
mufical  education  of  the  Greeks  had  no  great  efFedt  in  mending 
their  morals,  fince,  without  any  fuch  education,  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  upon  the  whole  fuperior.  The  refpe£t,  of  thofe  antient 
fages  for  the  inftitutions  of  their  anceflors,  had  probably  difpofed 
them  to  find  much  political  wifdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely 
an  antient  cuftom,  continued,  without  interruption,  from  the  ear- 
lieft  period  of  thofe  focieiies,  to  the  times  in  which  they  had  arrived 
at  a  confiderable  degree  of  refinement.  Mufic  and  dancing  are 
the  great  amufements  of  almoft  all  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
great  accomplifliments  which  are  fuppofed  to  fit  any  man  for  enter- 
taining his  fociety.  It  is  fo  at  this  day  among  the  negroes  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  It  was  fo  among  the  antient  Celtes,  among  the 
antient  Scandinavians,  and,  as  we  may  learn  from  Homer,  among 
Vol.  II.  3  A  the 
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B  0^0  K     the  antient  Greeks  in  the  times  preceding  the  Trojan  war.     When 

V — w '    the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  themfelves  into  little  republics,  it  was 

natural  that  the  fludy  of  thofe  accomplifhments  Ihould,  for  a  long 
time,  make  a  part  of  the  public  and  common  education  of  the 
people. 

The  mafters  who  inftrufled  the  young  people  either  iri  mufic  or 
in  military  exercifes,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  paid,  or  even  appointed 
by  the  ftate,  either  in  Rome  or  even  in  Athens,  the  Greek  republic 
of  whofe  laws  and  cuftoms  we  are  the  befl  informed.  The  flate 
required  that  every  free  citizen  fhould  fit  himfelf  for  defending  it 
in  war,  and  fliould,  upon  that  account,  learn  his  military  exercifes. 
But  it  left  him  to  learn  them  of  fuch  mafters  as  he  could  find,  and 
it  feems  to  have  advanced  nothing  for  this  purpofe,  but  a  public 
field  or  place  of  exercife,  in  which  he  ihould  pradife  and  perform 
them. 

In  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  the 
other  parts  of  education  feem  to  have  confided  in  learning  to  read 

write,  and  account  according  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  times.  Thefe 
accomplilbments  the  richer  citizens  feem  frequently  to  have  acquired 
at  home,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  domeftic  pedagogue  who  was  gene- 
rally, either  a  llave,  or  a  freed-man  ;  and  the  poorer  citizens,  in  the 
fchools  of  fuch  mafters  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  for  hire.  Such 
parts  of  education,  however,  were  abandoned  altogether  to  the  care 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each  individual.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  ftate  ever  aflumed  any  infpeaion  or  diredion  of  them.  By  a 
law  of  Solon,  indeed,  the  children  were  acquitted  from  maintaining 
thofe  parents  in  their  old  age  who  had  negledted  to  inftrud  them  in 
fome  profitable  trade  or  bufinefs. 

In  the  progrefs  of  refinement,    when   philofophy  and    rhetoric 
came  into  faftiion,  the  better  fort  of  people  ufed  to  fend  their  chil- 
dren 
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dren  to  the  fchools  of  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  in  order  to  be 
inftrudled  in  thefe  fafhionable  fciences.  But  thofe  fchools  were  not 
fupported  by  the  public.  They  were  for  a  long  time  barely  tole- 
rated by  it.  The  demand  for  philofophy  and  rhetoric  was  for  a 
long  time  fo  fmall,  that  the  firfl  profefled  teachers  of  either  could 
not  find  conftant  employment  in  any  one  'city,  but  were  obliged 
to  travel  about  from  place  to  place.  In  this  manner  lived  Zeno 
of  Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias,  and  many  others.  As 
the  demand  increafed,  the  fchools  both  of  philofophy  and  rhetoric 
became  ftationary;  firfl:  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in  feveral  other 
cities.  The  ftate,  however,  feems  never  to  have  encouraged  them 
further  than  by  affigning  to  fome  of  them  a  particular  place  to 
teach  in,  which  was  fometimes  done  too  by  private  donors.  The 
ftate  feems  to  have  afligned  the  Academy  to  Plato,  the  Lyceum  to 
Arifl:otle,  and  the  Portico  to  Zeno  of  Citta  the  founder  of  the 
Stoics.  But  Epicurus  bequeathed  his  gardens  to  his  own  fchool. 
Till  about  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  however,  no  teacher  ap- 
pears to  have  had  any  falary  from  the  public,  or  to  have  had  any 
other  emoluments,  but  what  arofe  from  the  honoraries  or  fees 
of  his  fcholars.  The  bounty  which  that  philofophical  emperor,  as 
we  learn  from  Lucian,  bellowed  upon  the  teachers  of  philofophy, 
probably  lafted  no  longer  than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing 
equivalent  to  the  privileges  of  graduation,  and  to  have  attended 
any  of  thofe  fchools  was  not  neceffary,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to 
pradtife  any  particular  trade  or  profeffion.  If  the  opinion  of  their 
own  utility  could  not  draw  fcholars  to  them,  the  law  neither  forced 
any  body  to  go  to  them,  nor  rewarded  any  body  for  having  gone 
to  them.  The  teachers  had  no  jurifdidion  over  their  pupils,  nor 
any  other  authority  befides  that  natural  authority,  which  fuperior 
virtue  and  abilities  never  fail  to  procure  from  young  people,  towards 
thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  any  part  of  their  education. 
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V,  At  Rome,  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  made  a  part  of  the  edu- 

' '    cation,    not  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  but  of  fome   par- 
ticular families.    The  young  people,  however,  who  wifhed  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  law,  had  no  public  fchool   to  go  to,  and  had  no 
other  method  of  fludying  it,  than  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
fuch  of  their  relations  and  friends,   as  were  fuppofed  to  under- 
ftand  it.      It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  remark,  that  though  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were,  many  of  them,  copied  from  thofe  of 
fome  antient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never  feems  to  have  grown 
up  to  be  a  fcience  in  any  republic  of  antient  Greece.     In  Rome 
it  became  a  fcience  very  early,  and  gave  a  confiderable  degree  of 
illuftratlon  to  thofe  citizens   who   had    the    reputation    of   under- 
ftanding  it.      In   the  republics  of  antient  Greece,    particularly  in 
Athens,   the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  confifted  of  numerous  and, 
therefore,    diforderly    bodies    of  people,    who   frequently   decided 
almoft  at   random,  or  as  a  clamour,   fadion  and  party  fpirit  hap- 
pened to  determine.     The  ignominy  of  an  unjuft  decifion,   when 
it  was  to  be  divided  among  five  hundred,    a  thoufand,  or  fifteen 
hundred  people    (for   fome  of  their  courts   were   fo   very  nume- 
rousl,   could  not  fall  very  heavy  upon  any  individual.     At  Rome, 
on  the   contrary,    the   principal  courts    of  juftice   confifted   either 
of    a    fingle    judge,    or   of    a    fmall    number   of  judges,    whofe 
charaders,    efpeclally   as  they  deliberated   always   in  public,  could 
not   fall  to  be  very  much  affeded  by  any  rafh  or  unjuft  decifion. 
In  doubtful  cafes,  fuch  courts,  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame, 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  the  example, 
or  precedent,  of  the  judges  who  had  fat  before  them,  either  in  the 
fame,  or  in   fome  other  court.      This  attention,    to  pradice   and 
precedent,  necefl"arily  formed  the  Roman  law  into  that  regular  and 
orderly  fyftem  in  which   it  has  been  delivered  down   to   us;    and 
the  like  attention  has  had  the  like  efl'eds  upon  the  laws  of 'every 
other  country  where  fuch  attention  has  taken  place.      The  fupe- 
riority  of  charader  in  the  Romans  over  that  of  the  Greeks,    fo 
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much  remarked  by  Polybius  and  Dionyfius  of  HallcarnafTus,  was  chap. 
probably  more  owing  to  the  better  conftitution  of  their  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  than  to  any  of  the  circumftances  to  which  thofe  authors  afcribe 
it.  The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been  particularly  diftinguifhed  for 
their  fuperior  rcfpedt  to  an  oath.  But  the  people  who  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  make  oath  only  before  fome  diligent  and  well  informed 
court  of  jufiice,  would  naturally  be  much  more  attentive  to  what 
they  fwore,  than  they  who  were  accuftomed  to  do  the  fame  thing 
before  mobbifh  and  diforderly  aflemblies. 

The  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
will  readily  be  allowed  to  have  been,  at  leaft,  equal  to  thofe  of  any 
modern    nation.       Our    prejudice    is    perhaps    rather    to  over-rate 
them.     But  except  in  what  related  to  military  exercifes,  the  ftate 
feems  to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  form  thofe  great  abilities  :  for 
I  cannot  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  mufical  education  of  the 
Greeks  could  be  of  much  confequence  in  forming  them.     Mafters, 
however,  had  been  found,  it  feems,  for  inftruding  the  better  fort 
of  people  among  thofe  nations  in  every  art  and  fcience  in  which 
the  circumftances  of  their  fociety  rendered  it  necelfary  or  conve- 
nient for  them  to  be  inftru£ted.     The  demand  for  fuch  inftrudion 
produced,  what  it  always  produces,  the  talent  for  giving  it ;  and 
the    emulation   which   an   unreftrained   competition   never    fails   to 
excite,  appears   to  have  brought  that  talent  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfedion.      In    the  attention   which    the   antient  philolopher* 
excited,  in  the  empire  which  they  acquired  over  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  their  auditors,  in  the  faculty  which  they  poflefled  of 
giving  a  certain  tone  and   charadler  to  the  condud  and  converfa- 
tion  of  thofe  auditors ;    they  appear  to   have  been   much   fuperior 
to  any  modern  teachers.     In  modern  times,  the  diligence  of  public 
teachers   is   more    or   lefs   corrupted   by   the    circumftances,    which 
render   them   more  or  lefs  independent  of  their  fuccefs-  and  repu- 
tation   in    their   particular  profeffions.      Their  falaries  too  put  the 
private  teacher,  who  would  pretend  to  come  into  competition  with 
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B  o  o  K  them,  in  the  fame  flate  with  a  merchant  who  attempts  to  trade 
wiihout  a  bounty,  in  competition  with  thofe  who  trade  with  a  con- 
fiderable  one;  If  he  fells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  fame  price,  he  can- 
not have  the  fame  profit,  and  poverty  and  beggary  at  leaft,  if  not 
bankruptcy  and  ruin,  will  infallibly  be  his  lot.  If  he  attempts  to 
fell  them  much  dearer,  he  is  likely  to  have  fo  few  cuftomers  that 
his  circumilances  will  not  be  much  mended.  The  privileges  of 
graduation,  befides,  are  in  many  countries  neceflary,  or  at  leaft 
extremely  convenient  to  moft  men  of  learned  profeffions,  that  is, 
to  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  occafion  for  a  learned 
education.  But  thofe  privileges  can  be  obtained  only  by  attend- 
ing the  leitures  of  the  public  teachers.  The  moft  careful  attendance 
upon  the  ableft  inftrudions  of  any  private  teacher,  cannot  always 
give  any  title  to  demand  them.  It  is  from  thefe  different  caufes 
that  the  private  teacher  of  any  of  the  fciences  which  are  commonly 
taught  in  univerfities,  is  in  modern  times  generally  confidered  as 
in  the  very  loweft  order  of  men  of  letters.  A  man  of  real  abilities 
can  fcarce  find  out  a  more  humiliating  or  a  more  unprofitable  em- 
ployment to  turn  them  to.  The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges 
have,  in  this  manner,  not  only  corrupted  the  diligence  of  public 
teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almoft  impoffible  to  have  any  good 
private  ones. 

Were  there  no  public  inftltutions  for  education,  no  fyftem, 
no  fcience  would  be  taught  for  which  there  was  not  fome  de- 
mand ;  or  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  did  not  render 
it,  either  neceffary,  or  convenient,  or  at  leaft  fafhionable  to 
learn.  A  private  teacher  could  never  ffnd  his  account  in  teach- 
ing, either  an  exploded  and  antiquated  fyftem  of  a  fcience  acknow- 
ledged to  be  ufeful,  or  a  fcience  univerfally  believed  to  be  a  mere 
ufelefs  and  pedantic  heap  of  fophiftry  and  nonfenfe.  Such 
fyftems,  fuch  fciences,  can  fubfift  no  where,  but  in  thofe  incor- 
porated focieties  for  education  whofe  profperity  and  revenue  are 
in  a   great   meafure   independent   of  their    reputation,    and   alto- 
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gether  independent  of  their  induftry.  Were  there  no  public  inflitu- 
tions  for  education,  a  gentleman,  after  going  through,  with  applica- 
tion and  abilities,  the  mod  complete  courfe  of  education,  which  the 
circumftances  of  the  times  were  fuppofed  to  afford,  could  not  come 
into  the  world  completely  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  the 
common  fubjed  of  converfation  among  gentlemen  and  men  of  the 
world. 

There  are  no  public  inftitutions  for  the  education  of  women, 
and  there  is  accordingly  nothing  ufelefs,  abfurd,  or  fantaftical  in 
the  common  courfe  of  their  education.  They  are  taught  what 
their  parents  or  guardians  judge  it  necefl'ary  or  ufeful  for  them  to 
learn  ;  and  they  are  taught  nothing  elfe.  Every  part  of  their  edu- 
cation tends  evidently  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe ;  either  to  improve 
the  natural  attradions  of  their  perfon,  or  to  form  their  mind  to  re- 
ferve,  to  modefty,  to  chaftity,  and  to  oeconomy:  to  render  them 
both  likely  to  become  the  miftrefles  of  a  family,  and  to  behave  pro- 
perly when  they  have  become  fuch.  In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman 
feels  fome  conveniency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  educa- 
tion. It  feldom  happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  derives 
any  conveniency  or  advantage  from  fome  £)f  the  moll  laborious  and 
troublefome  parts  of  his  education. 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  attention,  it  may  be 
afked,  to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  Or  if  it  ought  to  give  any, 
what  are  the  different  parts  of  education  which  it  ought  to  attend  to 
in  the  different  orders  of  the  people  ?  and  in  what  manner  ought  it 
to  attend  to  them  ? 

In  fome  cafes  the  ftate  of  the  fociety  neceffarily  places  the 
greater  part  of  individuals  in  fuch  fituations  as  naturally  form  in 
them,  without  any  attention  of  government,  almoft  all  the  abili- 
ties  and  virtues  which  that   ftate   requires,  or  perhaps  can  admit 
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of.     In  other  cafes  the  ftate  of  the  fociety  does  not  place  the  greater 
'    part  of  individuals  in  fuch  fituations,  and  fome  attenuon  of  govern- 
ment is  neceffary  in  order  to  prevent  the  almoft  entire  corruption  and 
degeneracy  of  th«  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the  employment  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  live  by  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  fimple  operations ; ' 
frequently  to  one  or  two.     But  the  under/landings  of  the  greater 
part  of  men  are  necefnirily  formed  by  their  ordinary  employments. 
The  man  whofe  whole  life  is  fpent  in  performing  a  few  fimple  ope- 
rations, of  which  theefTeds  too  are,  perhaps,  always  the  fame,  or 
very  nearly  the  fame,  has  no  occafion  to  exert  his  underftanding,  or 
to  exercife  his  invention   in  finding  out  expedients  for  removing 
difficulties  which  never  occur.     He  naturally  lofes,  therefore,  the 
habit  of  fuch  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as  ftupid  and  igno- 
rant as  it  is  poffible  for  a  human  creature  to  become.     The  to%or 
of  his  mind  renders  him,  not  only  incapable  of  relifliing  or  bearing 
a  part  in  any  rational  converfation,   but  of  conceiving  any  genet 
rous,  noble,  or  tender  fentiment,  and  confequently  of  forming  any 
juft  judgment  concerning  many  even  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  pri- 
vate life.     Of  the  great  and  extenfive  interefts  of  his  country,  he  is 
altogether  incapable  of  judging  ;  and  unlefs  very  particular'  pains 
have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwife,  he  is  equally  incapable  of 
defending  his   country  in  war.     The  uniformity  of  his  ftationary 
life  naturally  corrupts  the  courage  of  his   mind,  and  makes  him 
regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and  adventurous 
hfe  of  a   foldier.     It  corrupts  even  the  adivity  of  his  body   and 
renders  him  incapable  of  exerting  his   ftrength,  with  vigour'  and 
perfeverance,  in  any  other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  has 
been  bred.      His  dexterity  at   his  own  particular  trade  feems,  in 
this   manner,   to  be  acquired   at    the  expence  of  his  intcllea'ual. 
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focial,  and  martial  virtues.     But  in  every  improved  and  civilized    CHAP, 
fociety  this  is  the  ftate  into  which  the  labouring  poor,  that  is,   the 
great  body  of  the  people,  muft  neceflarily  fall,  unlefs  government 
takes  fome  pains  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  otherwife  in  the  barbarous  focieties,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  of  hunters,  of  fliepherds,  and  even  of  hufbandmen  in 
that  rude  ftate  of  hufbandry  which  precedes  the  improvement  of 
manufadures,  and  the  extenfion  of  foreign  commerce.  In  fuch 
focieties  the  varied  occupations  of  every  man  oblige  every  man  to 
exert  his  capacity,  and  to  invent  expedients  for  removing  difficul- 
ties which  are  continually  occurring.  Invention  is  kept  alive, 
and  the  mind  is  not  fuffered  to  fall  into  that  drowfy  ftupi- 
dity  which,  in  a  civilized  fociety,  feems  to  benumb  the  under- 
ftanding  of  almoft  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  In  thofe  bar- 
barous focieties,  as  they  are  called,  every  man,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  is  a  warrior.  Every  man  too  is  in  fome  meafure  a 
ftatefman,  and  can  form  a  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the 
intereft  of  the  fociety,  and  the  condudt  of  thofe  who  govern  it. 
How  far  their  chiefs  are  good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in 
war,  is  obvious  to  the  obfervation  of  almoft  every  fingle  man  among 
them.  In  fuch  a  fociety  indeed,  no  man  can  well  acquire  that 
improved  and  refined  underftanding,  which  a  few  men  fometimes 
pofifefs  in  a  more  civilized  ftate.  Though  in  a  rude  fociety  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  occupations  of  every  individual, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  thofe  of  the  whole  fociety.  Every 
man  does,  or  is  capable  of  doing,  almoft  every  thing  which 
any  other  man  does,  or  is  capable  of  doing.  Every  man  has  a 
confiderable  degree  of  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  invention  ;  but 
fcarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.  The  degree,  however,  which 
is  commonly  poftefled,  is  generally  fufficient  for  conduding  the 
whole  fimple  bufinefs  of  the  fociety.  In  a  civilized  ftate,  en  the 
contrary,    though  there  is  little  variety  in  the  occupations  of  the 
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greater  part  of  individuals,  there  is  an  almoft  infinite  variety  in 
thofe  of  the  whole  fociety.  Thefe  varied  occupations  prefent  an 
almoft  infinite  variety  of  objeds  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  few 
who,  being  attached  to  no  particular  occupation  themfelves,  have 
leifure  and  inclination  to  examine  the  occupations  of  other  people. 
The  contemplation  of  fa  great  a  variety  of  objeds  neceflai-ily  exer- 
clfes  their  minds  in  endlefs  comparifons  and  combinations,  and 
renders  their  underftandings,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  both  acute 
and  comprehenfive.  Unlefs  thofe  few,  however,  happen  to  be 
placed  in  fome  very  particular  fituations,  their  great  abilities,  though 
honourable  to  themfelves,  may  contribute  very  little  to  the  good 
government  or  happinefs  of  their  fociety.  Notwithftandlng  the 
great  abilities  of  thofe  few,  all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  human  cha- 
rader  may  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  obliterated  and  extinguifhed  in 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  requires,  perhaps,  in  a 
civilized  and  commercial  fociety,  the  attention  of  the  public  more 
than  that  of  people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune.  People  of  fome 
rank  and  fortune  are  generally  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age 
before  they  enter  upon  that  particular  bufinefs,  profeflion,  or  trade, 
by  which  they  propofe  to  diftinguiih  themfelves  in  the  world.  They 
have  before  that  full  time  to  acquire,  or  at  leaft  to  fit  themfelves  for 
afterwards  acquiring,  every  aceomplifhment  which  can  recommend 
them  to  the  public  efteem,  or  render  them  worthy  of  it.  Their  parents 
or  guardians  are  generally  fufficiently  anxious  that  they  {hould  be 
fo  accomplifhed,  and  are,  in  moft  cafes,  willing  enough  to  lay  out  the 
expence  which  is  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  If  they  are  not  always 
properly  educated,  it  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  expence  laid  out 
upon  their  education ;  but  from  the  improper  application  of  that 
expence.  It  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  mafters  ;  but  from  the 
negligence  and  incapacity  of  the  mafters  who  are  to  be  had,  and 
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from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  from  the  impoffibility  which  there  is,  in  ^  ^^  ^' 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  of  finding  any  better.  The  employments  *> — -— ^ 
too  in  which  people  of  fome  rank  or  fortune  fpend  the  greater  pare 
of  their  lives,  are  not,  like  thofe  of  the  common  people,  fimple  and 
uniform.  They  are  almoft  all  of  them  extremely  complicated,  and 
fuch  as  exercife  the  head  more  than  the  hands.  The  underftandings 
of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  fuch  employments  can  feldom  grow 
torpid  for  want  of  exercife.  The  employments  of  people  of  fome 
rank  and  fortune,  befides,  are  feldom  fuch  as  harafs  them  from 
morning  to  night.  They  generally  have  a  good  deal  of  leifure,  dur- 
ing which  they  may  perfect  themfelves  in  every  branch  either  of 
ufeful  or  ornamental  knowledge  of  which  they  may  have  laid  the 
foundation,  or  for  which  they  may  have  acquired  fome  tafte  in  the 
earlier  part  of  life. 

It  is  olherwife  with  the  common  people.  They  have  little  time 
to  fpare  for  education.  Their  parents  can  fcarce  afford  to  maintain 
them  even  in  infancy.  As  foon  as  they  are  able  to  work,  they  mufl 
apply  to  fome  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  fubfiftence.  That 
trade  too  is  generally  fo  fimple  and  uniform  as  to  give  little  exercife 
to  the  underflanding;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  their  labour  is  both  fo 
conflant  and  fo  fevere,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leifure  and  lefs  incli- 
nation to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing  elfe. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in  any  civilized  fociety, 
be  fo  well  inflruded  as  people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune,  the  nioft 
effential  parts  of  education,  however,  to  read,  write,  and  account, 
can  be  acquired  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part 
even  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  bred  to  the  lowefl  occupations,  have 
time  to  acquire  them  before  they  can  be  employed  in  thofe  occu- 
pations. For  a  very  fmall  expence  the  public  can  facilitate,  can 
encourage,  and  can  even  impofe  upon  almofl  the  whole  body  of 
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B  o^o  K    the  people,  the  neceffity  of  acquirhig  thofe  moa  effential  parts  of 
*• — ^,— -~/    education. 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquifition  by  eftabllfhing  in  every 
parifh  or  diftria:  a  little  fchool,  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a 
reward  fo  moderate,  that  even  a  common  labourer  may  afford  it ; 
the  mafter  being  partly,  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  becaufe- 
if  he  was  wholly,  or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would  foon 
learn  to  negled  his    bufinefs.      In   Scotlaad    the   eftablifhment  of 
fuch  parifh  fchools  has  taught  almoft  the  whole  common  people  to. 
read,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  account. 
In  England  the  eftablifliment  of  charity  fchools  has  had  an  effed 
of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  fo  univerfally,  becaufe  the  eftablifh- 
ment  is  not  fo  univerfal.     If  in  thofe  little  fchools  the  books,  by 
which  the  children  are  taught  to  read,  were  a  little  more  inftrudtive- 
than  they  commonly  are ;  and  if,  inftead  of  a  little  fmattering  of 
Latin;  which  the  children   of  the  common  people  are  fometiraes 
taught  there,  and  which  can  fcarce  ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  them ; 
they  were  inftruded  in   the   elementary   parts    of  geometry   and 
mechanics,    the   literary  education   of  this   rank  pf  people  would 
perhaps   be    as  complete  as    it    can  be.      There   is  fcarce  a  com- 
mon trade  which  does  not  afford  fome  opportunities  of  applying 
to  it  the  principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which  would 
not  therefore  gradually  exercife  and  improve  the  common  people  in 
thofe  principles,  the  neceffary  introdudlion  to  the  moft  fubhme  as 
well  as  to  the  moft  ufeful  fciences. 

The  public  can  encourage  the  acquifition  of  thofe  moft  eflential 
parts  of  education  by  giving  fmall  premiums,  and  little  badges  of 
diftindion,  to  the  children  of  the  common  people  who  excel  in  them. 

The  public  can  impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
the  neceflity  of  acquiring  thofe  moft  eflential  parts  of  education,  by 
obliging  every  man  to  undergo  an  examination  or  probation  in  them 
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before  he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corporation,  or  be  allowed    CHAP, 
to  let  up  any  trade  either  in  a  village  or  town  corporate. 

Ir  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  acquifition  of  their 
military  and  gymnaflic  exercifes,  by  encouraging  it,  and  even  by 
impofing  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  neceffity  of  learn- 
itig  thofe  exercifes,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  maintained 
the  martial  fpirit  of  their  refpedive  citizens.  They  facilitated  the 
accjuifition  of  thofe  exercifes  by  appointing  a  certain  place  for 
learning  and  pradtifing  them,  and  by  granting  to  certain  maflcrs 
the  privilege  of  teaching  in  that  place.  Thofe  mafters  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  either  falaries  or  exclufive  privileges  of  any  kind. 
Their  reward  confifted  altogether  in  what  they  got  from  their  fcho- 
lars ;  and  a  citizen  who  had  learnt  his  exercifes  in  the  public  Gym- 
aafia,  had  no  fort  of  legal  advantage  over  one  who  had  learnt  them 
privately,  provided  the  latter  had  learnt  them  equally  well.  Thofe 
republics  encouraged  the  acquifition  of  thofe  exercifes,  by  beftow- 
ing  little  premiums  and  badges  of  diftindion  upon  thofe  who  excel- 
led in  them.  To  have  gained  a  prize  in  the  Olympic,  Ifthmian  or 
Nemaean  games,  gave  illuftration,  not  only  to  the  perfon  who  gained 
jr,  but  to  his  whole  family  and  kindred.  The  obligation  which  every 
citizen  was  under  to  ferve  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  called  upon, 
in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  fufficiently  impofed  the  neceffity  of 
learning  thofe  exercifes  without  which  he  could  not  be  fit  for  that 
fervice. 

That  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  the  practice  of  military 
exercifes,  unlefs  government  takes  proper  pains  to  fupport  it,  goes 
gradually  to  decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  martial  fpirit  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  example  of  modern  Europe  fuffi- 
ciently demonftrates.  But  the  fecurity  of  every  fociety  mufl:  always 
depend,  more  or  lefs,  upon  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.     In  the  prefent  times,  indeed,  that  martial  fpirit  alone, 
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and  imfupported  by  a  well-difcipllned  ftanding  army,  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  Iccuiity  of  any  fociety. 
But  where  every  citizen  had  the  fpirit  of  a  foklier,  a  fmaller  ftand- 
ingarmy  would  furely  be  requifite.  That  fpiiit,  befides.  would  necef- 
farily  diminifh  very  much  the  dangers  to  liberty,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  which  are  commoT^ly  apprehended  from  a  Handing  army. 
As  it  would  very  much  facilltaie  the  operations  of  that  army  againft 
a  foreign  invader,  fo  it  would  obftruft  them  as  much  if  unfortu- 
nately they  fhould  ever  be  direded  againft  the  couititution  of  the 
ftate. 


The  antient  inftltutions  of  Greece  and  Rome  feem  to  have  been 
much  more  effedual,  for  maintaining  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  than  the  eftablifhment  of  what  are  called  the  mili- 
tias of  modern  times.     They  were  much  more  fimple.     When  they 
were  once  eftablifhed,  they  executed  themfelves,  and  it  required  little 
or  no  attention  from  government  to  maintain  them  in  the  moft 
perfea  vigour.     Whereas  to  maintain   even  in   tolerable  execution 
the  complex  regulations  of  any  modern  militia,  requires  the  conti- 
nual and  painful  attention  of  government,  without  which  they  are 
conftantly  falling    into   total    negled    and    difufe.      The  influence, 
befides,  of  the  antient  inftltutions  was  much  more  univerfal.     By 
means   of  them  the   whole    body  of   the   people    was  completely 
inftrudcd  in   the  ufe  of  arms.     Whereas  it  is  but  a  very  fmall  part 
of  them  who  can  ever  be  fo  inftiudcd  by  the  regulations  of  any 
modern  militia;  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Switzerland.     But  a  cow- 
ard, a  man  incapable  either  of  defending  or  of  revengin"-  himfelf 
evidently  wants  one  of  the  moft  effential  parts  of  the  charader  of  a 
man.      He  is  as  much  mutilated  and  deformed  in  his  mind,  as  ano- 
ther is  in  his   body,  who    is  either   deprived   of  fome  of  its  moft 
efl"ential  members,  or  has  loft  the  ufe  of  them.    He  is  evidently  the 
more  wretched  and  miferable  of  the  two;    bccaufe  happinefs  and 

mifer\\ 
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mlfery,  which  refide  altogether  in  the  mind,  muft  neceffarily  depend 
more  upon  the  healthful  or  unhealthful,  the  mutilated  or  entire  ftate 
of  the  mind,  than  upon  that  of  the  body.  Even  though  the  mar- 
tial fpirit  of  the  people  were  of  no  ufe  towards  the  defence  of  the 
fociety,  yet  to  prevent  that  fort  of  mental  mutilation,  deformity  and 
wretchednefs,  which  cowardice  neceffarily  involves  in  it,  from  fpread- 
ing  themfelves  through  the  great  body  of  the  people,  would  ftill 
delerve  the  moft  ferious  attention  of  government;  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  it  would  deferve  its  moft  ferious  attention  to  prevent  a  leprofy 
or  any  other  loathfome  and  ofFenfive  difeafe,  though  neither  mortal 
nor  dangerous,  from  fpreading  itfelf  among  them  ;  though,  per- 
haps, no  other  public  good  might  refult  from  fuch  attention  befides 
the  prevention  of  fo  great  a  public  evil. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  grofs  Ignorance  and  ftupidity 
which,    in  a  civilized  fociety,  feem  fo   frequently  to  benumb  the 
underftandings  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.     A  man,  with- 
out the  proper  ufe  of  the  intelledual  faculties  of  a  man,  is,  if  pof- 
fible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward,  and  feems  to  be  muti- 
lated and  deformed  in  a  ftill  more  effential  part  of  the  chara£ter  of 
human  nature.     Though  the  ftate  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  inftrudlion  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,   it  would  ftill  deferve 
its  attention  that  they  fliould  not  be  altogether  uninftrudled.     The 
ftate,    however,    derives    no    inconfiderable    advantage   from  their 
inftrudion.     The  more  they  are  inftruded,  the  lefs  liable  they  are 
to  the  dekifions  of  enthufiafm  and  fuperftition,  which,  among  igno- 
rant nations,  frequently  occafion  the  moft  dreadful  diforders.     An 
inftruCted  and    intelligent  people  befides   are   always  more  decent 
and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and   ftupid  one.     They  feel  them- 
felves, each  individually,  more  refpedable,  and  more  likely  to  obtain 
the  refped  of  their  lawful  fuperiors,  and  they  are  therefore  more 
difpofed    to  refped  thofe  fuperiors.      They  are  more  difpofed  to 
I  examine^. 
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B  oo  K    examine,  and  more  capable  of  feeing  through,  the  interefted  com- 

' . '   plaints  of  faaion  and  fedition,  and  they  are,   upon   that  account, 

lefs  apt  to  be  milled  into  any  wanton  or  unneceffary  oppofition  to 
the  meafures  of  government.  In  free  countries,  where  the  fafety* 
of  government  depends  very  much  upon  the  favourable  judgment 
which  the  people  may  form  of  its  condud,  it  muft  furely  be  of  the 
higheft  importance  that  they  fhould  not  be  difpofed  to  judge  raflily 
or  capricioufly  concerning  it. 

Article     III. 
Of  the  Expence  of  the   Injlltutmis  for  the  Inflruaion  of  People  of 

all  Ages, 

TH  E  inftltutions  for  the  inflruaion  of  people  of  all  ages  are 
chiefly  thofe  for  religious  inflruaion.     This  is  a  fpecles  of  inflruc- 
tion  of  which  the  objed  is  not  fo  much  to  render  the  people  good 
citizens  In  this  world,  .a«  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a  better 
world  in  a  life  to  come.     The  teachers  of  the  dodrine  which  con- 
tains this  inflruaion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  teachers,  may 
either  depend  altogether  for  their  fubfiflence  upon   the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  hearers ;  or  they  may  derive  it  from   fome 
other  fund   to  which  the  law  of  their  country  may  entitle  them ; 
fuch  as  a  landed  eflate,  a  tythe  or  land  tax,  an  eflabliflied  falary  or 
ftlpend.     Their  exertion,  their  zeal  and  induflry,  are  likely  to  be 
much  greater  in   the  former   fituatlon  than  in  the  latter.     In   this 
refpea  the  teachers  of  new  religions  have  always  had  a  confiderable 
advantage    in    attacking   thofe   antient  and  cflablifhed    fyftems    of 
which  the  clergy,   repofing  themfelvcs   upon   their   benefices,  had 
negleaed  to  keep  up  the  fervour  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people  ;  and  having  given  themfelves  up  to  indolence, 
were  become  altogether  incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  exertion 
in  defence  even  of  their  own  eflabllfliment.     The  clergy  of  an  efta- 
bllflied  and  well  endowed  religion  frequently  become  men  of  learn- 
ing and  elegance,  who  poflefs  all  the  virtues  of  gentlemen,  or  which 

can 
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can  recommend  them  to  the  efteem  of  gentlemen;  but  they  are  C  HA  P. 
apt  gradually  to  lofe  the  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  which  '—  «—  * 
gave  them  authority  and  influence  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, and  which  had  perhaps  been  the  original  caufes  of  the  fuccefs 
and  eftablifhment  of  their  religion.  Such  a  clergy,  when  attacked 
by  a  fet  of  popular  and  bold,  though  peihaps  ftupid  and  ignorant 
enthuiiafts,  feel  themfelves  as  perfedly  defencelel's  as  the  indolent, 
effeminate,  and  full  fed  nations  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  when 
they  were  invaded  by  the  adtive,  hardy,  •  and  hungry  Tartars  of  the 
North.  Such  a  clergy,  upon  fuch  an  emergency,  have  commonly 
no  other  refource  than  to  call  upon  the  civil  magiftrate  to  perfe- 
cute,  deftroy,  or  drive  out  their  adverfaries,  as  difturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  It  was  thus  that  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  called 
upon  the  civil  magiftrate  to  perfecute  the  proteftants ;  and  the 
church  of  England,  to  perfecute  the  diffenters  ;  and  that  in  general 
every  religious  fe6t,  when  it  has  once  enjoyed  for  a  century  or  two 
the  fecurity  of  a  legal  eftablifhment,  has  found  itfelf  incapable  of 
making  any  vigorous  defence  againft  any  new  fe£l  which  chofe  to 
attack  its  dodtrine  or  difclpllne.  Upon  fuch  occafions  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  learning  and  good  writing  may  fometimes  be  on 
the  fide  of  the  eftabllfhed  church.  But  the  arts  of  popularity, 
all  the  arts  of  gaining  profelytes,  are  conftantly  on  the  fide  of  its 
adverfaries.  In  England  thofe  arts  have  been  long  negleded  by  the 
well-endowed  clergy  of  the  eftabllfhed  church,  and  are  at  prefent 
chiefly  cultivated  by  the  diffenters  and  by  the  methodifts.  The 
independent  provifions,  however,  which  in  many  places  have  been 
made  for  difl'enting  teachers,  by  means  of  voluntary  fubfcriptions,  of 
truft  rights,  and  other  evafions  of  the  law,  feem  very  much  to  have 
abated  the  zeal  and  adivity  of  thofe  teachers.  They  have  many 
of  them  become  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  refpedable  men;  but 
they  have  in  general  ceafed  to  be  very  popular  preachers.  The 
methodifts,  without  half  the  learning  of  the  diffenters,  are  much 
more  in  vogue. 

Vol.  II.  3  G  In 
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^  ^^  ^        In  the  church  of  Rome,   the  induftry  and  zeal  of  the  Inferior 
*■      X       '   clergy  is  kept  more  alive  by   the  powerful  motive  of  felf-intereft-, 
than  perhaps  in  any  eftabliflied  proteftant  church.     The  parochial 
clergy   derive,  many   of  them,  a  very  confiderable  part  of  their 
fubfiftence  from  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people  ;  a  fource  of 
revenue  Vi^hich  confeflion  gives  them  many  opportunities  of  improv- 
ing.    The  mendicant  orders  derive  their  whole  fubfiftence  from  fuch 
oblations.     It  is  with  them,  as  with  the  huflars  and  light  infantry 
of  fome   armies ;   no  plunder,   no  pay.     The  parochial  clergy  are 
like  thofe  teachers  whofe  reward  depends  partly   upon  their  falary, 
and  partly  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get  from  their 
pupils,  and  thefe  muft  always  depend  more  or  lefs  upon  their  induftry 
and   reputation.      The    mendicant    orders    are   like   thofe  teachers 
whofe  fubfiftence  depends  altogether  upon   their   induftry.     They 
are  obliged,   therefore,  to   ufe    every   art    which  can   animate  the 
devotion   of  the   common    people.      The  eftablifliment  of  the  two- 
great  mendicant  orders  of  St.   Dominick  and  St.  Francis,  it  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Machiavel,  revived  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, the  languifhing  faith  and  devotion  of  the  catholic  church'. 
In  Roman  catholic  countries  the  fpirit  of  devotion  is  fupported  al- 
gether   by    the  monks  and   by  the  poorer  parochial  clergy.     The 
great  dignitaries   of  the  church,  with    all  the  accomplifliments  of 
gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world,  and  fometimes  with  thofe  of  men 
of  learning,  are  careful  enough  to  maintain  the  neceflary  difcipline 
over  their  inferiors,  but  feldom  give  themfelves  any  trouble  about 
the  inftrudion  of  the  people. 

"  Most  of  the  arts  and  profefhons  in  a  ftate,*'  fays,  by  far  the 
moft  illuftrious  philofopher  and  hiftorian  lof  the  prefent  age,  "  are 
♦'  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interefts  of  the 
•'  fociety,  they  are  alfo  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  fome  individuals ; 
"  and  in   that  cafe,  the   conftant   rule   of   the  magiftrate,  except, 

"  perhaps* 
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■"  perhaps,  on  the  firft  Introdudlon  of  any  art,  is,  to  leave  the 
*'  profefTion  to  itfelf,  and  truft  its  encouragement  to  the  indivi- 
*'  duals  who  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  The  artizans  finding  their 
*'  profits  to  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftoiners,  increafe,  as 
*'  much  as  poffible,  their  (kill  and  induftry  ;  and  as  matters  are 
**  not  difturbed  by  any  injudicious  tampering,  the  commodity  is 
**  always  fure  to  be  at  all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
*'  demand. 

"  But  there  are  alfo  fome  callings,  which,  though  ufeful  and 
*•  even  neceflary  in  a  ftate,  bring  no  advantage  or  pleafure  to  any 
*'  individual,  and  the  fupreme  power  is  obliged  to  alter  its  condudt 
*'  with  regard  to  the  retainers  of  thofe  profeffions.  It  muft  give 
*'  them  public  encouragement  in  order  to  their  fubfiftence ;  and  it 
"  muft  provide  againft  that  negligence  to  which  they  will  naturally 
*'  be  fubjeft,  either  by  annexing  particular  honours  to  the  profef- 
*'  fion,  by  eftablifliing  a  long  fubordlnation  of  ranks  and  a  ftridl 
*'  dependance,  or  by  fome  other  expedient.  The  perfons  employed 
*'  in  the  finances,  fleets,  and  magiftracy,  are  inftances  of  this  order 
"  of  men." 

•*  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  firft  fight,  that  the  eccle* 
*'  fiaftics  belong  to  the  firft  clafs,  and  that  their  encouragement,  as 
*'  well  as  that  of  lawyers  and  phyficians,  may  fafely  be  entrufted  to 
*'  the  liberality  of  individuals,  who  are  attached  to  their  dodrines, 
"  and  who  find  benefit  or  confolation  from  their  fpiritual  miniftry 
"  and  afliftance.  Their  induftry  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be 
*'  whetted  by  fuch  an  additional  motive  ;  and  their  fkill  in  the 
**  profeffion,  as  well  as  their  addrefs  in  governing  the  minds  of  the 
"  people  muft  receive  daily  increafe,  from  their  increafing  pfadice, 
*'  fludy,  and  attention. 

3  C  2  "  But 
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"  But  if  we  confider  the.  matter  more  clofely,  we  fliall  find,  that 
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BOOK 

I— -v — J   "  this  mterefted  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what  every  wife  le"-iflator 
*'  will  ftudy  to  prevent ;  becaufe  in  every  religion  except  the  true, 
*'  it  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even   a  natural   tendency  to 
"  pervert  the   true,  by  infufing  into  it  a  ftrong  mixture  of  fuper- 
"  ftition,  folly,  and  deliifion.     Each  ghoftly  praditioner,  in  order 
"  to  render  himfelf  more  precious  and  facred  in   the  eyes  of  his 
"  retainers,  will  infpire  them  with  the  moft  violent  abhorrence  of 
"  all  other  feds,  and  continually  endeavour,  by  feme  novelty,  to 
"  excite  the  languid  devotion  of  his  audience.     No  regard  will  be 
"  paid  to  truth,    morals,  or   decency   in    the  dodrines  inculcated. 
*'  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that  beft  fuits  the  diforderly  afFedions 
*'  of  the  human  frame.     Cuftomers  will  be  drawn  to  each  conven- 
"  tide  by  new  induflry  and  addrefs  in  pradifing  on  the  pafFions  and 
"  credulity  of  the  populace.     And  in  the  end,  the  civil  magiftrate 
"  will  find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  pretended  frugality,  in 
''  faving  a  fixed  eHablifhrnent  for  the  priefts  ;  and  that  in  reality 
*'  the   moft  decent   and    advantageous   compofition,  which  he  can 
''  make  with  the  fpiritual   guides,  is  to    bribe   their  indolence,  by 
•'  affigning    ftated  falaries   to  their  profefTion,  and  rendering  it  fu- 
"  perfluous   for  them  to  be  farther  adive,  than  merely  to  prevent 
"  their  flock  from  ftraying  in  queft  of  new  paftures.     And  in  this 
"  manner  ecclefiaftical  eRablifhments,  though  commonly  they  arofe 
"  at  firft  from  religious  views,  prove  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the 
"  political  interefts  of  fociety." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad  efFeds  of  the 
independent  provifion  of  the  clergy  ;  it  has,  perhaps,  been  very 
feldom  beftowed  upon  them  from  any  view  to  thofe  efFeds.  Times 
of  violent  religious  controverfy  have  generally  been  times  of  equally 
violent  political  fadion.  Upon  fuch  occafions  each  political 
party  has  either  found  it,  or  imagined  it,  for  its  interefl,  to  league 

itfcif 
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itfelf  with  fome  one  or  other  of  the  contending  religious  fcifls.  But 
this  could  be  done  only  by  adopting,  or  at  leaft  by  favouring,  the 
tenets  of  that  particular  fed:.  The  fe£l  which  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  leagued  with  the  conquering  party,  neceffarily  fliared  in  the 
vidtory  of  its  ally,  by  whofe  favour  and  protection  it  was  loon 
enabled  in  fome  degree  to  filence  and  fubdue  all  its  adverfaries. 
Thofe  adverfaries  had  generally  leagued  therafelves  with  the  enemies 
of  the  conquering  party,  and  were  therefore  the  enemies  of  that  party 
The  clergy  of  this  particular  fedl  having  thus  become  complete  maf- 
ters  of  the  field,  and  their  influence  and  authority  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people  being  in  its  higheft  vigour,  they  were  powerful 
enough  to  over-awe  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  own  party,  and 
to  oblige  the  civil  magiftrate  to  refpedl  their  opinions  and  inclinations. 
Their  firfl:  demand  was  generally,  that  he  fiiiould  filence  and  fubdue 
all  their  adverfaries ;  and  their  fecond,  that  he  fhould  beftow  an  in- 
dependent provifion  on  themfelves.  As  they  had  generally  contri- 
buted a  good  deal  to  the  vidory,  it  feemed  not  unreafonable  that 
they  fhould  have  fome  fhare  in  the  fpoil.'  They  were  weary  befides 
of  humouring  the  people,  and  of  depending  upon  their  caprice  for 
a  fubfiftence.  In  making  this  demand  therefore  they  confulted  their 
own  eafe  and  comfort,  without  troubling  themfelves  about  the  efFedl 
which  it  might  have  in  future  times  upon  the  influence  and  autho*- 
rity  of  their  order.  The  civil  magiftrate,  who  could  comply  with 
this  demand  only  by  giving  them  fomething  which  he  would  have 
chofen  much  rather  to  take,  or  to  keep  to  himfelf,  v?as  feldom  very 
forward  to  grant  it.  Neceffity,  however,  always  forced  him  to 
fubmit  at  laft,  though  frequently  not  till  after  many  delays,  evafionsi 
and  affeded  excufe?. 

But  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of  religion,  had  the 

conquering  party  never  adopted  the  tenets  of  one  fed  more  thaa 

thofe  of  another,  when  it  had  gained  the  vidory,   it  would  proba* 
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B  00  1:     bly  have  dealt  equally  and  Impartially  with  all  the  different  feds, 
,    and  have  allowed  every  man  to  chufe  his  own  prieft  and  his  own 
religion    as    he    thought    proper.       There  would   in   this  cafe,   no 
doubt,  have  heen  a  great  multitude  of  religious  feds.     Almoft  every 
•different  congregation  might   probably  have  made  a  little  fed  by 
itfelf,  or  have  entertained  fome  peculiar  tenets  of  its  own.      Each 
teacher  would  no  doubt  have  felt   himfelf  under   the  neceffity  of 
making  the  utmoft  exertion,  and  of  ufing  every  art  both  to  preferve 
and  to  incrcafe  the  number  of  his  difciples.      But  as  every  other 
teacher  would  have  felt  himfelf  under  the  fame  neceffity;  the  fuccefs 
of  no  one  teacher,  or  {zQ.  of  teachers,  could  have  been  very  great. 
The  intereftcd  and  adive  zeal  of  religious  teachers  can  be  dangerous 
and  troublefome  only  where  there  is,  either  but  one  fed  tolerated 
in  the  fociety,  or  where  the  whole  of  a  large  fociety  is  divided  into 
two  or   three  great  feds ;  the  teachers  of  each  ading  by  concert, 
and  under  a  regular  difcipline  and  fubordination.      But  that  zeal 
muft  be  altogether  innocent  where  the  fociety  is  divided  into  two 
or  three  hundred,   or  perhaps  into  as  many  thoufand  fmall  feds, 
of  which  no  one  could  be  confiderable  enough  to  difturb  the  publick 
tranquillity.      The   teachers   of  each  fed,    feeing  themfelves  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  with  more  adverfarles  than  friends,  would  be 
obliged  to  learn  that  candour  and  moderation  which  is  fo  feldom  to 
be  found  among  the  teachers  of  thofe  great  feds,  whofe  tenets  being 
fupported  by  the  civil   magiftrate,  are  held  in  veneration  by  almoft 
all  the  inhabitants  of  extenfive  kingdoms  and  empires,   and  who 
therefore   fee   nothing   round    them   but   followers,    difciples,   and 
humble  admirers.    The  teachers  of  each  little  fed,  finding  themfelves 
almoft  alone,  would  be  obliged  to  refped  thofe  of  almoft  every  other 
fed,  and  the  conceffions  which   they  would  mutually  find  it  both 
convenient  and  agreeable  to  make  to  one  another,  might  in  time 
probably  reduce  the  dodrine  of  the  greater  part  of  them  to  that  pure 
and  rational  religion,  free  from  every  mixture  of  abfurdity,  impofture,or 
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fanaticifm,  fuch  as  wife  men  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  wifhed  to  ^  HA  r, 
fee  eftablifhed  ;  but  fuch  as  pofitive  law  has  perhaps  never  yet  efta- 
blilhed,  and  probably  never  will  eftablifh  in  any  country  :  becaufe 
with  regard  to  religion,  pofitive  law  always  has  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  more  or  lefs  influenced  by  popular  fuperflition  and' 
enthufiafm.  This  plan  of  eGclefiaftical  government,  or  more  properly 
of  no  ecclefiaftical  government,  was  what  the  fe£t  called  Independ- 
ents, a  fe£t  no  doubt  of  very  wild-^enthuliafts,  propofed  to  eftabliflx 
in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  If  it  had  been  efta- 
bliflied,  though  of  a  very  unphilofophical  origin,  it  would  probably 
by  this  time  have  been  produflive  of  the  moft  philofophical  good 
temper  and  moderation  with  regard  to  every  fort  of  religious  prin- 
ciple. It  has  been  eftabliflied  in  Penfylvania,  where,  though  the 
Quakers  happen  to  be  the  moft  numerous,  the  law  iu  reality 
favours  no  one  fe£t  more  than  another,  and  it  is  there  faid  to 
have  been  productive  of  this  philofophical  good  temper  and  mode- 
ration. 

But  though  this  equality  of  treatment  fliould  not  be  produdive  of 
this  good  temper  and  moderation  in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  religious  fed:s  of  a  particular  country;  yet  provided  thofe  fedls 
were  fufficlently  numerous,  and  each  of  them  confequently  too  fmall 
to  difturb  the  publick  tranquillity,  the  exceffive  zeal  of  each  for 
its  particular  tenets,  could  not  well  be  produd:ive  of  any  very  hurt- 
ful effedls,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  feveral  good  ones :  and  if  the 
government  was  perfe£lly  decided  both  to  let  them  all  alone,  and  to^ 
oblige  them  all  to  let  alone  one  another,  there  is  little  danger  that 
they  would  not  of  their  own  accord  fubdivide  themfelves  faft  enough, 
fo  as  foon  to  become  fufficlently  numerous. 

In  every  civilized  fociety,  In  every  fociety  where  the  diftindion 
of  ranks  has  once  been   completely  ertabliihed,    there  have  been 
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BOOK     always  two  different  fchemes  or  fyftems  of  morality  current  at  the 

« J— ^    fame  time ;  of  which  the  one  may  be  called  the  ftridt  or  auftere  ; 

the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if  you  will,  the  loofe  fyftem.     The  former 
is  generally  admired  and  revered  by  the  common  people :  The  latter 
is  commonly  more  efteemed  and  adopted  by  what  are  called  people 
of  fafhion.     The  degree  of  difapprobation  with  which  we  ought  to 
mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which  are  apt  to  arife  from  great 
profperity,  and  from  the  excefs  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  feems 
to  conftitute  the  principal   diftindion   between  thofe  two  oppofite 
fchemes  or  fyftems.     In  the  liberal  or  loofe  fyftem,  luxury,  wanton 
and  even  diforderly  mirth,  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  to  fome  degree  of 
intemperance,  the  breach  of  chaftity,  at  leaft  in  one  of  the  two  fexes, 
&c.  provided  they  are  not  accompanied  with  grofs  indecency,  and 
do  not  lead  to  falfliood  or  injuftice,  are  generally  treated  with  a  good 
•  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  eafily  either  excufed  or  pardoned  al;oge- 
ther.     In  the  auftere  fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  excefles  are  re- 
garded with  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  deteftation.     The  vices  of 
levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  a  fingle  week's 
thoughtleffnefs  and  diflipation  is  often  fufficient  to  undo  a  poor  work- 
man for  ever,  and  to  drive  him  through  defpair  upon  committing  the 
moft  enormous  crimes.     The  wifer  and  better  fort  of  the  common 
people,  therefore,  have  always  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  deteftation 
of  fuch  exceffes,  which  their  experience  tells  them  are  fo  immediately 
fatal  to  people  of  their  condition.     The  diforder  and  extravagance 
of  feveral  years,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a  man  of 
faftiion,  and  people  of  that  rank  are  very  apt  to  confider  the  power 
of  indulging  in  fome  degree  of  excefs  as  one  of  the  advantages  of 
their  fortune,  and  the  liberty  of  doing  fo  without  cenfure  or  re- 
proach, as  one  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  their  ftation.     In 
people  of  their  own   ftation,   therefore,   they  regard  fuch  exceffes 
with  but  a  fmall  degree  of  difapprobation,  and  cenfure  them  either 
very  flightly  or  not  at  all. 

Almost 
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Almost  all  religious  fe£ls  have  begun  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, from  whom  they  have  generally  drawn  their  earliefl:,  as  well  as 
their  moft  numerous  profelytes.  The  aufterc  fyftem  of  morality  has, 
accordingly,  been  adopted  by  thofe  fedts  almoft  conrtantly,  or  with 
very  few  exceptions ;  for  there  have  been  fome.  It  was  the  fyftem 
by  which  they  could  beft  recommend  themfelves  to  that  order  of 
people  to  whom  they  firft  propofed  their  plan  of  reformation  upon 
what  had  been  before  eftablifhed.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  the 
greater  part  of  them,  have  even  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  by  refin- 
ing upon  this  auftere  fyftem,  and  by  carrying  it  to  fome  degree  of 
folly  and  extravagance ;  and  this  exceffive  rigour  has  frequently  re- 
commended them  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  the  refped  and  vene- 
ration of  the  common  people. 

A  MAN  of  rank  and  fortune  is  by  his  ftation  the  diftinguifhed 
member  of  a  great  fociety,  who  attend  to  every  part  of  his  conduit, 
and  who  thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it  himfelf. 
His  authority  and  confideration  depend  very  much  upon  the  refpedt 
which  this  fociety  bears  to  him.  He  dare  not  do  any  thing  which 
would  difgrace  or  difcredit  him  in  it,  and  he  is  obliged  to  a  very 
ftriil  obfervation  of  that  fpecies  of  morals,  whether  liberal  or  auftere, 
which  the  general  confent  of  this  fociety  prefcribes  to  perfons  of  his 
rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of  low  condition,  on  the  contrary,  is  far 
from  being  a  diftinguifhed  member  of  any  great  fociety.  While  he 
remains  in  a  country  village  his  conduct  may  be  attended  to,  and  he 
may  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  himfelf.  In  this  fituation,  and  in  this 
fituation  only,  he  may  have  what  is  called  a  character  to  lofe.  But 
as  foon  as  he  comes  into  a  great  city,  he  is  funk  in  obfcurity  and 
darknefs.  His  conduit  is  obferved  and  attended  to  by  nobody,  and 
he  is  therefore  very  likely  to  negled  it  himfelf,  and  to  abandon  him- 
felf to  every  fort  of  low  profligacy  and  vice.  He  never  emerges  fo 
efFe£tually  from  this  obfcurity,  his  conduit  never,  excites  fo  much  the 
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^  %0  K  attention  of  any  refpedable  fociety,  as  by  Lis  becoming  the  member 
'  «  '  of  a  fmall  religious  fed.  He  from  that  moment  acquires  a  degree 
of  confideration  which  he  never  had  before.  All  his  brother  fedaries 
are,  for  the  credit  of  the  fedl,  interefted  to  obferve  his  conduft,  and 
if  he  gives  occafion  to  any  fcandal,  if  he  deviates  very  much  from 
thofe  auftere  morals  which  they  almoft  always  require  of  one  ano- 
ther, to  punifh  him  by  what  is  always  a  very  fevere  punifhment, 
even  where  no  civil  effeds  attend  it,  expulfion  or  excommunication 
from  the  fedl.  In  little  religious  feds,  accordingly,  the  morals  of 
the  common  people  have  been  almoft  always  remarkably  regular  and 
orderly;  generally  much  more  fo  than  in  the  eftablifhed  church. 
The  morals  of  thofe  little  fedts,  indeed,  have  frequently  been  rather 
difagreeably  rigorous  and  unfocial. 

There  are  two  very  eafy  and  effeftual  remedies,  however,  by 
whofe  joint  operation  the  ftate  might,  without  violence,  correft 
whatever  was  unfocial  or  difagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of  all 
the  little  feds  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 

The  firft  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  iludy  of  fcience  and  philofophy, 
which  the  ftate  might  render  almoft  univerfal  among  all  people  of 
middling  or  more  than  middling  rank  and  fortune;  not  by  giving 
falaries  to  teachers  in  order  to  make  them  negligent  and  idle,  but  by 
inftituting  fome  fort  of  probation,  even  in  the  higher  and  more  difti- 
cult  fciences,  to  be  undergone  by  every  perfon  before  he  was  per- 
mitted to  exercife  any  liberal  profeffion,  or  before  he  could  be  re- 
ceived as  a  candidate  for  any  honourable  office  of  truft  or  profit.     If 
the  ftate  impofed  upon  this  order  of  men  the  neceflity  of  learning,  it 
would  have  no  occafion  to  give  itfelf  any  trouble  about  providing 
them  with  proper  teachers.     They  would  foon  find  better  teachers 
for  themfelves  than  any  whom  the  ftate  could  provide  for  them. 
Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthufiafm  and  fuper- 
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flltion  ;  and  where  all  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people  were  fecured  from    CHAP. 
it,  the  inferior  ranks  could  not  be  much  expofed  to  it.  < ^ ' 

The  fecond  of  thofc  remedies  is  the  frequency  and  gaiety  of 
public  diverfions.  The  ftate,  by  encouraging,  that  is  by  giving  ' 
entire  liberty  to  all  thofe  who  for  their  own  intereft  would  attempt, 
without  fcandal  or  indecency,  to  amufe  and  divert  the  people  by 
painting,  poetry,  mufic,  dancing;  by  all  forts  of  dramatic  repre- 
fentations  and  exhibitions,  would  eafily  diffipate,  in  the  greater  part 
of  them,  that  melancholy  and  gloomy  humour  which  is  almofl:  al- 
ways the  nurfe  of  popular  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm.  Public 
diverfions  have  always  been  the  objeds  of  dread  and  hatred, 
to  all  the  fanatical  promoters  of  thofe  popular  frenzies.  The 
gaiety  and  good  humour  which  thofe  diverfions  infpire  were  alto- 
gether inconfiftent  with  that  temper  of  mind,  which  was  fitted 
for  their  purpofe,  or  which  they  could  heft  work  upon.  Dramatic 
reprefentations  befides,  frequently  expofing  their  artifices  to  publick 
ridicule,  and  fometimes  even  to  public  execration,  were  upon  that 
account,  more  than  all  other  diverfions,  the  objects  of  their  peculiar 
abhorrence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers  of  no  one  re- 
ligion more  than  thofe  of  another,  it  would  not  be  neceffary  that 
any  of  them  fhould  have  any  particular  or  immediate  dependency 
upon  the  fovereign  or  executive  power ;  or  that  he  fhould  have  any 
thing  to  do,  either  in  appointing,  or  in  difmiffing  them  from  their 
offices.  In  fuch  a  fituation  he  would  have  no  occafion  to  give  him- 
felf  any  concern  about  them,  further  than  to  keep  the  peace  among 
them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  among  the  reft  of  his  fubje^ts;  that 
is,  to  hinder  them  from  perfecuting,  abufing,  or  opprefTing  one  an- 
other. But  it  is  quite  otherwife  in  countries  where  there  isan  efta- 
blifhed  or  governing  religion.     The  fovereign  can  in  this  cafe  never 
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°^°  K    be  fecure,  unlefs  he  has  the  means  of  influencing  in  a  confiderable 
degree  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  of  that  religion. 

The  clergy  of  every  eftablifhed  church  conftitute  a  great  incor- 
poration.    They  can  ad  in  concert,  and  purfue  their  intereft  upon 
one  plan  and  with  one  fpirit,  as  much  as  if  they  were  under  the 
diredion  of  one  man ;  and  they  are  frequently  too  under  fuch  di- 
redlion.     Their  intereft  as  an  incorporated  body  is  never  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  fovereign,  and  is  fometimes  diredtly  oppofite  to 
it.     Their  great  intereft  is  to  maintain  their  authority  with  the 
people;    and  this  authority    depends  upon  the  fuppofed  certainty 
and   importance    of    the    whole    dodtrine    which    they   inculcate, 
and    upon   the   fuppofed    neceffity   of  adopting   every    part   of  it 
with  the   moft  implicit  faith,    in   order   to  avoid   eternal    mifery. 
Should    the    fovereign    have    the    imprudence    to    appear   either 
to  deride   or   doubt   himfelf   of  the  moft    trifling  part   of   their 
doftrine,   or  from    humanity   attempt    to   protedt    thofe  who  did 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  the  pundilious  honour  of  a  clergy  who 
have  no  fort  of  dependency  upon  him,   is  immediately  provoked 
to  profcribe  him  as  a  profane  perfon,  and  to  employ  all  the  terrors 
of  religion  in  order  to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  fome  more  orthodox  and  obedient  prince.     Should  he  oppofe  any 
of  their   pretenfions  or  ufurpations,    the  danger  is  equally  great. 
The  princes  who  have  dared  in  this  manner  to  rebel  againft  the 
church,  over  and  above  this  crime  of  rebellion,  have  generally  been 
charged  too  with  the  additional  crime  of  herefy,   notwithftanding 
their  folemn  proteftations  of  their  faith  and  humble  fubmiflion  to 
every  tenet  which  ftie  thought  proper  to  prefcribe  to  them.     But  the 
authority  of  religion    is   luperior  to   every  other  authority.      The 
fears  which  it  fuggefts  conquer  all  other  fears.     When  the  autho- 
rifed  teachers  of  religion  propagate  through  the  great  body  of  the 
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people  dodrines  fubveiTive  of  the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  it  is    ^  H^A  p. 

by  violence  only,  or  by  the  force  of  a  ftanding  army,  that  he  can    > v — -J 

maintain  his  authority.  Even  a  ftanding  army  cannot  in  this  cafe 
give  him  any  lafting  fecurity  ;  becaufe  if  the  fokliers  are  not  foreign- 
ers, which  can  feldotn  be  the  cafe,  but  drawn  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  which  muft  almoft  always  be  the  cafe,  they  are  likely 
to  be  foon  corrupted  by  ihofe  very  doctrines.  The  revolutions 
which  the  turbulence  of  the  Greek  clergy  was  continually  occafion- 
ing  at  Conftantinople,  as  long  as  the  eaftern  empire  fubfifted;  the 
convulfions  which,  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  centuries,  the  tur-r 
bulence  of  the  Roman  clergy  was  continually  occafioning  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  fufficiently  demonftrate  how  precarious  and  infe- 
cure  muft  always  be  the  fituation  of  the  fovereign  who  has  no  pro- 
per means  of  influencing  the  clergy  of  the  eftabliftied  and  govern- 
ing religion  of  his  country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  fplrltual  matters,  it  is 
evident  enough,  are  not  within  the  proper  department  of  a  tempo- 
ral fovereign,  who,  though  he  may  be  very  well  qualified  for  pro- 
teding,  is  feldom  fuppofed  to  be  fo  for  inftrufting  the  people.  With 
regard  to  fuch  matters,  therefore,  his  authority  can  feldom  be 
fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  united  authority  of  the  clergy  of 
the  eftabliftied  church.  The  public  tranquillity,  however,  and  his 
own  fecurity,  may  frequently  depend  upon  the  dodrines  which 
they  may  think  proper  to  propagate  concerning  fuch  matters.  As 
he  can  feldom  diredly  oppofe  their  decifion,  therefore,  with  proper 
weight  and  authority,  it  is  neceffary  that  he  fliould  be  able  to  influ- 
ence it;  and  he  can  influence  it  only  by  the  fears  and  expedations 
which  he  may  excite  in  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the 
order.  Thofe  fears  and  expedations  may  confift  in  the  fear  of  de- 
privation or  other  punilhmenl,  and  in  the  expedation  of  further 

preferment. 
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In  a|l  chrlftian  churches  the  benefices  of  the  clergy  are  a  fort  of 
.    freeholds  which  they  enjoy,  not  during  pleafure,  but  during  Hfe,  or 
good  behaviour.     If  they  held  thern  by  a  more  precarious  tenure, 
and  were  liable   to   be  turned  out  upon  every  flight  difobligation 
either  of  the  fovereign  or  of  his  minifters,  It   would  perhaps  be 
impoffible  for  them  to  maintain   their  authority  with  the  people, 
who  would  then  confider  them  as  mercenary  dependents  upon  the 
court,  in   the  fincerity  of  whofe  inftrudions  they  could  no  longer 
have  any   confidence.     But  Ihould  the   fovereign  attempt   irregu- 
larly, and  by  violence  to  deprive  any  number  of  clergymen  of  their 
freeholds  on  account,  perhaps,  of  their  having  propagated,  with 
more  than  ordinary  zeal,  fome  fadious   or   fedicious  dodrine,  he 
would  only  render,  by  fuch  perfecution,  both  them  and  their  doc- 
trine ten  times   more  popular,  and  therefore  ten  times  more  trou- 
blefome  and  dangerous  than  they  had  been  before.     Fear  is  in  almoft 
all  cafes  a  wretched  inftrument  of  government,  and  ought  in  par- 
ticular never  to  be  employed  againft  any  order  of  men  who  have  the 
fmalleft  pretenfions  to  independency.     To  attempt  to  terrify  them, 
ferves  only  to  irritate  their  bad  humour,  and  to  confirm   them  in 
an  oppofition  which  more  gentle  ufage  perhaps  might  eafily  induce 
them,  either  tofoften,  or  to  lay  afide  altogether.     The  violence  which 
the  French  government  ufually  employed  in  order  t6  oblige  all  their 
parliaments,  or  fovereign  courts  of  juftice,  to  enregifter  any  unpo- 
pular edid,  very  feldom    fucceeded.      The  means  commonly  em- 
ployed, however,  the  imprifonment  of  all  the  refradory  members, 
one  would  think  were  forcible  enough.     The  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Stewart  fometimes  employed  the  like  means  in  ord^er  to  influence 
fome  of  the  members  of  the  parliament  of  England  ;    and   they 
generally  found  them  equally  intradable.     The  parliament  of  Eng- 
land  is  now  managed    in  another  manner ;  and  a  very  finall  expe- 
riment which  the  duke  of  Clioifeul  made  about  twelve  years  ago 
upon  the  parliament  of  Paris,  demonftrated  fufficiently  that  all  the 
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parliainents  of  France  might  have  been  managed  ftill  more  eafily    ^  ^^  '^  ^• 

in  the  fame  manner.      That    experiment  was    not   purfued.      For    ' « ' 

though   management   and   perfuafion    are    always    the    eafiefl:    and 
the  lafell  inftruments  of  government,  as  force  and  violence  are  the 
worft  and  the  moft  dangerous,  yet  fuch,  it  feems,  is  the  natural  in- 
folence  of  man,  that  he  almoft  always  difdains  to  ufe  the  good  inflru- 
ment,  except  when  he  cannot  or  dare  not  ufe  the  bad  one.     The 
French  government  could  and  durft  ufe   force,  and    therefore  dif- 
dained  to  ufe  management  and  perfuafion.     But  there  is  no  order 
of  men,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages,  upon 
whom  it  is  fo  dangerous,  or  rather  fo  perfedly  ruinous,  to  employ 
force  and  violence,  as  upon  the  refpeded  clergy  of  any  eftablifhed 
church.     The  rights,  the  privileges,  the  perfonal  liberty  of  every 
individual  ecclefiaftic,  who  is  upon  good  terms  with  his  own  order, 
are,  even  in  the    moft  defpotic  governments,  more  refpeded  than 
thofe  of  any  other  perfon  of  nearly  equal  rank  and  fortune.     It  is 
fo  in  every  gradation  of  defpotifm,  from  that  of  the  gentle  and  mild 
government  of  Paris,  to  that  of  the  violent  and  furious  government 
of  Conftantinople.     But  though  this  order  of  men  can  fcarce  ever  be 
forced,  tbey  may  be  managed  as  eafily  as  any  other  ;  and  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  the  public  tranquillity,  feems  to  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  means  which  he  has  of  managing  them  ; 
and  thofe  means  feem  to  confift  altogether  in  the  preferment  which 
he  has  to  beftow  upon  them. 

In  the  antient  conftitu'ion  of  the  Chriftlan  church,  the  bifhop 
of  each  diocefe  was  eleded  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  people  of  the  epifcopal  city.  The  people  did  not  long  re- 
tain their  right  of  eledion  ;  and  while  they  did  retain  it,  they 
almoft  always  a£ted  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  in  fuch 
fpiritual  matters  appeared  to  be  their  natural  guides.  The  clergy, 
however,  foon  grew  weary  of  the  trouble  -of  managing  them,  and 
r  found 
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B  o^o  K  found  it  eafier  to  eled  their  own  biftiops  themfelves.  The  abbot, 
in  the  fame  manner,  was  eledted  by  the  monks  of  the  monaftery, 
at  leaft  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies.  All  the  inferior  eccleuaftical 
benefices  comprehended  within  the  diocefe  were  collated  by  the 
biihop,  who  beftowed  them  upon  fuch  ecclefiaftics  as  he  thought 
proper.  All  church  preferments  were  in  this  manner  in  the  dilpofal 
of  the  church.  The  fovereign,  though  he  might  have  fome  indi- 
red  influence  in  thofe  eledlions,  and  though  it  was  fometimes  ufual 
to  aflc  both  his  confent  to  eledt,  and  his  approbation  of  the  eledion, 
yet  had  no  dired  or  fufficient  means  of  managing  the  clergy.  The 
ambition  of  every  clergyman  naturally  led  him  to  pay  court,  not  fo 
much  to  his  fovereign,  as  to  his  own  order,  from  which  only  he 
could  expedt  preferment. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Pope  gradually  drew 
to  himfelf  firft  the  collation  of  almoft  all  bifhopricks  and   abba- 
cies, or  of  what  were  called  Confiftorial  benefices,  and  afterwards, 
by  various  machinations  and  pretences,  of  the  greater  part  of  infe- 
rior benefices  comprehended  within  each  diocefe ;  little  more  being 
left  to  the  bifhop  than  what  was   barely   neceffary   to  give  him  a 
decent  authority  with  his  own  clergy.     By  this  arrangement  the  con- 
dition of  the  fovereign  was  flill  worfe  than  it  had  been  before.    The 
clergy  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  were  thus  formed  into 
a  fort  of  fpiritual  army,  difperfed  in  difTerent  quarters,  indeed,  but  of 
v\'hich  all  the  movements  and  operations  could  now  be  direded  by 
one  head,  and  conduced  upon  one  uniform  plan.     The  clergy  of 
each  particular  coontry  might  be  confidered  as  a  particular  detach- 
ment of  that  army,  of  which  the  operations  could  eafily  be   fup- 
ported  and  feconded  by  all  the  other  detachments  quartered  in  the 
different  countries  round   about.     Each   detachment  was  not  only 
independent  of  the  fovereign  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  quar- 
tered, and   by   which   it    was   ma'ntained,  but  dependant  upon   a 
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foreign  fovereign,  who  could  at  any  time  turn  its  arms  againft  the 
fovereign  of  that  particular  country,  and  fupport  them  by  the  arms 
of  all  the  other  detachments. 

Those  arms  were  the  moft  formidable  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
In   the   antient    ftate  of  Europe,  before   the   eftablifhment    of  arts 
and  manufadures,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  fame  fort 
of  influence  over   the   common    people,    which    that  of  the  great 
barons  gave   them   over  their  refpedive  vafTals,  tenants,  and  retain- 
ers.    In  the  great  landed  eftates,  which  the  miftaken  piety  both  of 
princes  and  private  perfons   had  beftowed   upon  the   church,  jurif- 
di£tions   were  eftablifhed  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  the  great 
barons ;  and  for  the  fame  rcafon.     In  thofe  great  landed  eftates,  the 
clergy,  or  their  bailiffs,  could  eafily  keep  the  peace  without  the  fup- 
port or  affiftance  either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  perfon ;  and 
neither   the  king  nor  any  other  perfon  could  keep  the  peace  there 
without  the  fupport  and  affiftance  of  the  clergy.     The  jurifdidions 
of  the  clergy,  therefore,  in  their  particular  baronies  or  manors,  were 
equally  independent,  and  equally  exclufive  of  the  authority  of  the 
king's  courts,  as  thofe  of  the  great  temporal  lords.     The  tenants 
of  the  clergy  were,  like  thofe  of  the  great  barons,  almoft  all  tenants 
at    will,    entirely    dependent    upon    their     immediate    lords,     and 
therefore  liable  to  be  called  out   at   pleafure,  in  order   to  fight   in 
any  quarrel  in  which  the  clergy  might  think  proper  to  engage  them. 
Over  and  above  the  rents  of  thofe  eftates,  the  clergy  poflTeffed,  in  the 
tythes,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  eftates  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.     The  revenues  arifing  from  both  thofe 
fpecies  of  rents  were,  the  greater  part   of  them,  paid  in   kind,  in 
corn,  wine,  cattle,   poultry,   &c.     The  quantity  exceeded   greatly 
what  the  clergy  could  ihemfelves  confumej  and   there  were  neither 
arts  nor  manufadures  for  the  produce  of  which  they  could  exchange 
the  furplus.     The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  from  this  immenfe 
Vol.  II.  3  E  furplus 
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B  OyO  K    furplus  In  no  other  way  than  by  employing  it,  as  the  great  barons 
employed  the  like  furplus  of  their  revenues,  in   the  moft  profufe 
hofpitality,  and  in  the  moft  extenfive  charity.     Both  the  hofpitality 
and  the  charity  of  the  antient  clergy,  accordingly,  are  faid  to  have 
been  very  great.     They  not  only  maintained  almoft  the  whole  poor 
of  every  kingdom,  but  many  knights  and  gentlemen  had  frequently 
no  other  means  of  fubfiftence  than  by  travelling  about  from  mona- 
ftery    to  monaftery,  under  pretence  of  devotion,  but  in  reality  to 
enjoy  the   hofpitality  of  the  clergy.     The  retainers  of  fome  parti- 
cular prelates  were  often  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  the  greateft  lay- 
lords  ;  and  the  retainers  of  all  the  clergy  taken  together  were,  per- 
haps, more  numerous  than  thofe  of  all  the  lay-lords.     There  was 
always  much  more  union  among  the  clergy  than  among  the  lay- 
lords.     The  former  were  under  a  regular  difcipline  and  fubordina- 
tion  to  the  papal  authority.     The  latter  were  under  no  regular  dif- 
cipline or  fubordination,  but  almoft  always  equally  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  of  the  king.     Though  the  tenants  and  retainers  of 
the  clergy,  therefore,  had  both  together  been  lefs  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  great  lay-lords,  and  their  tenants  were  probably  much 
lefs  numerous,  yet  their  union  would  have  rendered  them  more  for- 
midable.    The  hofpitality  and  charity  of  the  clergy  too,  not  only 
gave  them  the  command  of  a  great  temporal  force,  but  increafed 
very  much  the  weight  of  their  fpiritual   weapons.     Thofe  virtues 
procured  them  the  higheft  refpedl  and  veneration  among  all  the 
inferior  ranks  of   people,    of  whom   many  were   conftantly,  and 
almoft  all  occafionally,  fed  by  them.     Every  thing  belonging  or 
related  to  fo  popular  an  order,  its  poffeflions,  its  privileges,  its  doc- 
trines, neceffarily  appeared  facred  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people, 
and  every  violation  of  them,  whether  real  or  pretended,  the  higheft 
ad  of  facrilegious   wickednefs  and   profanenefs.      In  this   ftate  of 
things,  if  the  foverelgn  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  refift  the  con- 
federacy of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
^  £hould 
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Should  find  it  ftill  more  (o  to  refift  the  united  force  of  the  clergy  of    chap. 

J* 

his  own  dominions,  fupported  by  that  of  the  clergy  of  all  the  neigh-    ' /— * 

bouring  dominions.  In  fuch  circumftances  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  he  was  fometimes  obliged  to  yield,  but  that  he  ever  was  able  to 
refift. 

The  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  thofe  antient  times  (which  to  us 
who  live  in  the  prefent  times  appear  the  moft  abfurd)  their  total 
exemption  from  the  fecular  jurifdidion,  for  example,  or  what  in 
England  was  called  the  benefit  of  clergy;  were  the  natural  or  rather 
the  neceffary  confequences  of  this  ftate  of  things.  How  dangerous 
muft  it  have  been  for  the  fovereign  to  attempt  to  punifh  a  clergy- 
man for  any  crime  whatever,  if  his  own  order  were  difpofed  to 
prote<Sl  him,  and  to  reprefent  either  the  proof  as  infufficient  for  con- 
vidting  fo  holy  a  man,  or  the  punifhment  as  too  fevere  to  be  inflided 
upon  one  whofe  perfon  had  been  rendered  facred  by  religion.  The 
fovereign  could,  in  fuch  circumftances,  do  no  better  than  leave  him 
to  be  tried  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  who,  for  the  honour  of  their 
own  order,  were  interefted  to  reftrain,  as  much  as  poflible,  every 
member  of  it  from  committing  enormous  crimes,  or  even  from 
giving  occafion  to  fuch  grofs  fcandal  as  might  difguft  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

In  the  ftate  in  which  things  were  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  for  feme  time  both  before  and  after  that  period,  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  formi- 
dable combination  that  ever  was  formed  againft  the  authority  and 
fecurity  of  civil  government,  as  well  as  againft  the  liberty,  reafon, 
and  happinefs  of  mankmd,  which  can  flourilh  only  where  civil 
government  is  able  to  protect  them.  In  that  conftitution  the 
grofleft  delufions  of  fuperftition  were  fupported  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
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the  private  interefts  of  fo  great  a  number  of  people  as  put  them  out  of 
all  danger  from  any  aflauk  of  human  reafon  :  becaufe  though  human 
reafon  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the  eyes  of 
the  common  people,  fome  of  the  delufions  of  fuperftition ;  it  could 
never  have  diffolved  the  ties  of  private  intereft.  Had  this  conflitu- 
tion  been  attacked  by  no  other  enemies  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  hu- 
man reafon,  it  muft  have  endured  forever.  But  that  immenfe  and 
well  built  fabric,  which  all  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  man  could  never 
have  fhaken,  much  lefs  have  over-turned,  was  by  the  natural  courfe 
of  things,  firft  weakened,  and  afterwards  in  part  deflroyed,  and  is 
now  likely,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries  more,  perhaps,  to  crumble 
into  ruins  altogether. 

The    gradual   improvements    of  arts,    manufadures,  and  com- 
merce, the    fame  caufes    which   deftroyed    the  power  of  the  great 
barons,  deftroyed  in  the  fame  manner,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  clergy.     In  the  produce 
of  arts,   manufadlures,  and   commerce,    the  clergy,    like  the  great 
barons,  found  fomething  for  which  they  could  exchange  their  rude 
produce,  and  thereby  difcovered  the  means  of  fpending  their  whole 
revenues  upon  their  own  perfons,  without  giving  any  confiderable 
fhare  of  them  to  other  people.     Their  charity  became  gradually  lefs 
extenfive,    their    hofpitality    lefs    liberal    or  lefs    profufe.       Their 
retainers    became    confequently    lefs    numerous,    and    by    degrees 
dwindled  away  altogether.     The  clergy,  too,  like  the  great  barons, 
wiilied  to  get  .a  better  rent  from  their  landed  eftates,   in  order  to 
fpend  it,  in  the  fame  manner,  upon  the  gratification  of  their  own 
private  vanity  and   folly.     But   this  increafe  of  rent  could  be  got 
only  by  granting  leafes  to  their  tenants,  who  thereby  became  in  a 
great  meafure  independent  of  them.     The  ties  of  intereft,  which 
bound  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy,  were  in  this  man- 
ner gradually  broken  and  diflblved.     They  were  even  broken  and 
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diflblved  fooner  than  thofe  which  bound  the  fame  ranks  of  people  to    ^  ^^  ■'^  f- 

the  great  barons :    becaufe  the  benefices  of  the  church  being,  the    ■ 

greater  part  of  them,  much  fmaller  than    the  eftatcs  of  the  great 

barons,    the   pofleiTor    of  each  benefice   was    much   fooner  able  to 

fpend  the  whole  of  its  revenue  upon  his  own  perfon.     During  the 

greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  power  of 

the  great  barons  was,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  full 

vigour.    But  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy,  the  abfolute  command 

which  they  had  once  had  over  the  great  body  of  the  people,  was  very 

much  decayed.     The  power  of  the  church  was   by  that  time  very 

nearly  reduced  through  the  greater  part  of  Furope  to  whatarofe  from 

her  fpirituaJ  authority  ;  and  even  that  fpiritual  authority  was  much 

"weakened  when  it  ceafed  to  be  fupported  by  the  charity  and  hofpita- 

lity  of  the  clergy.     The  inferior  ranks  of  people  no  longer  looked 

upon  that  order,  as  they  had  done  before,  as  the  comforters  of  their 

diftrefs,  and  the  relievers  of  their  indigence.     On  the  contrary,  they 

were  provoked  and   difguRed    by  the  vanity,  luxury,  and  expence 

of  the  richer  clergy,  who  appeared  to  fpend   upon  their  own  plea- 

fures  what  had  always  before  been  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of  the. 

poor. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  the  fovereigns  in  the  different  ftates- 
of  Europe  endeavoured  to  recover  the  influence  which  they  had 
once  had  in  the  difpofal  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church,  by 
procuring  to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  each  diocefe  the  reftora- 
tion  of  their  antient  right  of  eledling  the  bifhop,  and  to  the  monks 
of  each  abbacy  that  of  eledting  the  abbot.  The  re-eftablifhing 
of  this  ancient  order  was  the  objed  of  feveral  ftatutes  enabled  in 
England  during  the  courfe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  particu- 
larly of  what  is  called  the  ftatute  of  provifors  ;  and  of  the  prag- 
matic fanilion  eflablifhed  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
order  to  render  the  eledion  valid,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  fovereign 
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flioiild  both  confent  to  it  before-hand,  and  afterwards  approve  of 
the  perfon  eleded ;  and  though  the  eledion  was  ftill  fuppofed  to  be 
free,  he  had,  however,  all  the  indired  means  which  his  fituation 
neceflarily. afforded  him,  of  influencing  the  clergy  in  his  own  domi- 
nions. Other  regulations  of  a  fimilar  tendency  were  eftabli{hed  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  power  of  the  pope  in  the  collation 
of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church  feems,  before  the  reformation, 
to  have  been  no  where  fo  effedtualiy  and  fo  univerfally  reflrained  as 
in  France  and  England.  The  Concordat  afterwards,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  gave  to  the  kings  of  France  the  abfolute  right  of  prefent- 
ing  to  all  the  great,  or  what  are  called  the  confiftorial  benefices  of  the 
Galilean  church. 

Singe  the  eftablifhraent  of  the  Pragmatic  fandion  and  of  the 
Concordat,  the  clergy  of  France  have  in  general  fliown  lefs  refped 
to  the  decrees  of  the  papal  court  than  the  clergy  of  any  other  catholic 
country.     In  all  the  difputes  which  their  fovereign  has  had  with  the 
pope,  they  have  almoft  conftanily  taken  party  with  the  former.    1  his 
independency  of  the  clergy  of  France  upon  the  court  of  Rome,  feems 
to  be  principally  founded  upon  the  Pragmatic  fandion  and  the  Con- 
cordat.   In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of  France 
appear  to  have  been  as  much  devoted  to  the  pope  as  thofe  of  any  other 
country.     When  Robert,  the  fecond  prince  of  the  Capetian  race, 
was  mofl;  unjuftly  excommunicated  by  the  court  of  Rome,  his  own 
fervants,  it  is  faid,  threw  the  viduals  which  came  from  his  table  to 
the  dogs,  and  refufed  to  tafte  any  thing  themfelves  which  had  been 
polluted  by  the  contad  of  a  perfon  in  his  fituation.   They  were  taught 
to  do  fo,  it  may  very  fafely  be  prefumed,  by  the  clergy  of  his  own 
dominions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices  of  the  church,  a 
claim  in  defence  of  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  frequently  fhaken, 
aud  fometimes  overturned  the  thrones  of  fome  of  the  greateft  fove- 
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reigns  in  Chrlftendom,  was  in  this  manner  either  reftrained  or  mo-  chap. 
dified,  or  given  up  altogether,  in  many  different  parts  of  Europe, 
even  before  the  time  of  the  reformation.  As  the  clergy  had  now 
lefs  influence  over  the  people,  fo  the  ftate  had  more  influence  over 
the  clergy.  The  clergy  therefore  had  both  lefs  power  and  lefs  incli- 
nation to  difturb  the  ftate. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in  this  ftate  of  declen- 
fion,when  the  difputes  which  gave  birth  to  the  reformation,  began  in 
Germany,  and  foon  fpread  themfelves  through  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  new  dodrines  were  every  where  received  with  a  high  degree  of 
popular  favour.  They  were  propagated  with  all  that  enthufiaftic 
zeal  which  commonly  animates  the  fplrit  of  party,  when  it  attacks 
eftalliftied  authority.  The  teachers  of  thofe  dodlrines,  though  per- 
haps in  other  refpeds  not  more  learned  than  many  of  the  divinea 
who  defended  the  eftabliftied  church,  feem  in  general  to  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  with  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  that.fyftem  of  opinions  upon  which  the  authority  of  the 
church  was  eftabllftied,  and  they  had  thereby  fome  advantage  in  al- 
moft  every  difpute.  The  aufterity  of  their  manners  gave  them  au- 
thority with  the  common  people,  who  contrafted  the  ftridt  regularity 
of  their  conduit  with  the  diforderly  lives  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
own  clergy.  They  poffefted  too  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  their 
adverfaries,  all  the  arts  of  popularity  and  of  gaining  profelytes,  arts 
which  the  lofty  and  dignified  fons  of  the  church  had  long  negleded, 
as  being  to  them  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs.  The  reafon  of  the  new 
doctrines  recommended  them  to  fome,  their  novelty  to  many ;  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  eftabliftied  clergy  to  a  ftill  greater  num- 
ber; but  the  zealous,  paffionate  and  fanatical,  though  frequently 
coarfe  and  ruftic  eloquence  with  which  they  were  almoft  every  where 
iaculcated,  recommended  them,  to  by  far  the  greateft  number. 
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The  fuccefs  of  the  new  dodrlnes  was  almofl:  every  where  fo  great, 
that  the  princes  who  at  that  time, happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  were  by  means  of  them  eafily  enabled  in  their 
own  dominions,  to  over-turn  the  church,  which,  having  loft  the  re- 
fpedl  and  veneration  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  could  make 
fcarce  any  relifiiance.    The  court  of  Rome  had  difobliged  fome  of  the 
(mailer  princes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  whom  it  had  pro- 
bably confidered  as  too  infignificant  to  be  worth  the  managing.  They 
univerfally,  therefore,  eftablifhed  the  reformation  in  their  own  dom.i- 
nions.     The  tyranny  of  Chriftiern  II.  and  of  Troll  archbiftiop  of 
Upfal,   enabled  Guftavus  Val'a  to  expel   them  both  from  Sweden. 
The  pope  favoured  the  tyrant  and  the  archbiftiop,  and  Guftavus  Vafa 
found  no  difficulty  in  eftabliftiing  the  reformation  in  Sweden.    Chrif- 
ticrn  II.  was  afterwards  depofed  from  the  throne  of  Denmark,  where 
his  condud  had  rendered  him  as  odious  as  in  Sweden.     The  pope, 
however,  was  ftill  difpofed  to  favour  him,  and  Frederic  of  Holftein, 
who  had  mounted  the  throne  in  his  ftead,  revenged  himfelf  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Guftavus  Vafa.   The  magiftrates  of  Berne  and 
2;urich,'who  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  pope,  eftablifhed  with 
great  eafe  the  reformation  in  their  refpedive  cantons,  where  juft  be- 
fore fome  of  the  clergy  had,  by  an  impofture  fomewhat  grofter  than 
ordinary,  rendered  the  whole  order  both  odious  and  contemptible. 


In  this  critical  fituation  of  its  aff'airs,  the  papal  court  was  at 
fufflcient  pains  to  cultivate  the  friendftiip  of  the  powerful  fove- 
reigns  of  France  and  Spain,  of  whom  the  latter  was  at  that  time 
emperor  of  Germany.  With  their  aftiflance  it  was  enabled, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty  and  much  bloodflied,  either  to 
fupprefs  altogether,  or  to  obftrud  very  much  the  progrefs  of  the 
reformation  in  their  dominions.  It  was  well  enough  inclined  too 
to  be  co.nplaifaut  to  the  king  of  England.     But  from  the  circum- 
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fiances  of  the  times  it  could  not  be  Co  without  giving  ofFence  to  a  CHAP, 
ftill  greater  fovereign,  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of 
Germany.  Henry  VIII.  accordingly,  though  he  did  not  embrace 
himfelf  the  greater  part  of  the  dodrines  of  the  reformation,  was 
yet  enabled,  by  their  general  prevalence,  to  fupprefs  all  the 
monafteries,  and  to  abolifh  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome 
in  his  dominions.  That  he  {hould  go  fo  far,  though  he  went  no 
further,  gave  fome  fatisfadion  to  the  patrons  of  the  reformation, 
who  having  got  pofleinon  of  the  government  in  the  reign  of  his  fon 
and  fucceflbr,  completed  without  any  difficulty  the  work  which 
Henry  Vlll.  had  begun. 

In  fome  countries,  as  in  Scotland,  where  the  government  was 
weak,  unpopular,  and  not  very  firmly  eftabllfhed,  the  reformation 
was  ftrong  enough  to  overturn,  not  only  the  church,  but  the  ftate 
likewife  for  attempting  to  fupport  the  church. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  difperfed  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  there  was  no  general  tribunal  which, 
like  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  an  oecumenical  council,  could 
fettle  all  difputes  among  them,  and  with  irrefiflible  authority  pre- 
fcribe  to  all  of  them  the  precife  limits  of  orthodoxy.  When  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  reformation  in  one  country,  therefore,  happened  to 
differ  from  their  brethren  in  another,  as  they  had  no  common  judge 
to  appeal  to,  the  difpute  could  never  be  decided  ;  and  many  fuch 
difputes  arofe  among  them.  Thofe  concerning  the  government  of 
the  church,  and  the  right  of  conferring  ecclefiaflical  benefices,  were 
perhaps  the  moft  interefting  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  civil  fociety. 
They  gave  birth  accordingly  to  the  two  principal  parties  or  fe£ls 
among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniftic 
feds,  the  only  feds  among  them,  of  which  the  dodrine  and  difci- 
pline  have  ever  yet  been  eftablifhed  by  law  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
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The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with  what  is  called  the  church 
of  England,   preferved  more  or  lefs  of  the  epifcopal  government, 
eftabliflied  fubordination  among  the  clergy,  gave  the  fovereign  the 
dilpofal  of  all  the  bifhopricks,  and  other  confiftorial  benefices  within 
his  dominions,    and   thereby  rendered   him  the  real   head  of  the 
church;  and  without  depriving  the  bifhop  of  the  right  of  collating 
to  the  fmaller  benefices  within  his  diocefe,  they,  even  to  thofe  bene- 
fices, not  only  admitted,  but  favoured  the  right  of  prefentation  both 
in  the  fovereign  and   in  all   other  lay-patrons.       This   fyftem  of 
church   government  was    from  the  beginning  favourable   to  peace 
and  good  order,  and  to  fubmiflion  to  the  civil  fovereign.     It  has 
never,  accordingly,  been  the  occafion  of  any  tumult  or  civil  commo- 
tion in  any  country  in  which  it  has  once  been  eftabliflied.     The 
church  of  England  in  particular  has  always  valued  herfelf,  with  great 
reafon,  upon  the  unexceptionable  loyalty  of  her  principles.     Under 
fuch  a  government  the  clergy  naturally  endeavour  to  recommend 
themfelves  to  the  fovereign,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  country,   by  whofe  influence  they  chiefly  exped  to 
obtain  preferment.     They  pay  court  to  thofe  patrons,  fometimes,  no 
doubt,  by  the  vileft  flattery  and  alTentation,  but  frequently  too  by 
cultivating  all  thofe  arts  which  beft  deferve,  and  which  are  therefore 
moft  likely  to  gain  them  the  efteem  of  people  of  rank  and  fortune; 
by  their  knowledge  in  all  the  difi^erent  branches  of  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental learning,  by  the  decent  liberality  of  their  manners,  by  the 
fecial  good  humour  of  their  converfation,  and  by  their  avowed  con- 
tempt of  thofe  abfurd   and   hypocritical    aufterities  which  fanatics 
inculcate  and  pretend  to  praftife,  in  order  to  draw  upon  themfelves 
the  veneration,  and  upon  the  greater  part  of  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, who  avow  tliat  they  do  not  pradife  them,  the  abhorrence  of 
the  common  people.     Such  a  clergy,  however,  while  they  pay  their 
court  in  this  manner  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  very  apt  to  ne- 
gled  altogether  the  means  of  maintaining  their  influence  and  autho- 
rity 
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rity  with  the  lower.  They  are  llftened  to,  efteemed  and  refpeded 
by  their  fuperiors ;  but  before  their  inferiors  they  are  frequently 
incapable  of  defending,  effedlually  and  to  the  convid:ion  of  fuch 
hearers,  their  own  fober  and  moderate  dodtrines  againft  the  mofl 
ignorant  enthufiaft  who  chufes  to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  properly  thofe  of  Calvin, 
on  the  contrary,  bellowed  upon  the  people  of  each  parifh,  whenever 
the  church  became  vacant,  the  right  of  eleding  their  own  paftor; 
and  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  perfect  equality  among  the 
clergy.  The  former  part  of  this  inftitution,  as  long  as  it  remained 
in  vigour,  feems  to  have  been  productive  of  nothing  but  diforder  and 
confufion,  and  to  have  tended  equally  to  corrupt  the  morals  both  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  latter  part  feems  never  to  have 
had  any  effects  but  what  were  perfectly  agreeable. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  parifh  preferved  the  right  of 
eleding  their  own  pallors,  they  adled  almoft  always  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  and  generally  of  the  moft  fadious  and 
fanatical  of  the  order.  The  clergy  in  order  to  preferve  their 
influence  in  thofe  popular  eledions,  became,  or  affeded  to  become 
many  of  them,  fanatics  themfelves,  encouraged  fanaticifm  among 
the  people,  and  gave  the  preference  almoft  always  to  the  moft 
fanatical  candidate.  So  fmall  a  matter  as  the  appointment  of  a 
parifli  prieft  occafioned  almoft  always  a  violent  conteft,  not  only 
in  one  parilli,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring  parifhes,  who  feldom 
failed  to  take  party  in  the  quarrel.  When  the  parifh  happened  to 
be  fituated  in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabitants  into  two 
parties;  and  when  that  city  happened  either  to  conftitute  itfelf  a 
little  republic,  or  to  be  the  head  and  capital  of  a  little  republic, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  conflderable  cities  in  Switzerland 
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and   Holland,   every  paltry   difpute  of  this  kind,    over  and  above 
exafperating  the  animofity  of  all  their  other  fadions,  threatened  to 
leave  behind  it  both  a  new  fchlfm  in  the  church,  and  a  new  fadion 
in  the  ftate.     In  thofe  fmall  republics,  therefore,  the  magiftrate  very 
foon  found  it  neceflary,  for  the  fake  of  preferring  the  public  peace, 
to  affume  to  himfelf  the  right  of  prefenting  to  all  vacant  benefices. 
In  Scotland,  the  moft  exlenfive  country  in  which  this  prefbyterian 
form  of  church  government  has  ever  been  eftablifhed,  the  rights  of 
patronage  were  in  effed  abolifhed  by  the  ad  which  eftablifhed  pref- 
bytery  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  III.     That  ad  at 
leaft  put  it  in  the  power  of  certain  .clafles  of  people  in  each  parifh, 
to  purchafe,  for  a  very  fmall  price,  the  right  of  eleding  their  own 
paftor.     The  conftitution  which  this  ad  eftablifhed  was  allowed  to 
fubfift  for  about  tv^o  and  twenty  years,  but  was  abolifhed  by  the  loth 
of  queen  Ann,  ch.  12.  on  account  of  the  confufions  and  diforders 
which  this  more  popular  mode  of  eledion  had  almoft  every  where 
occafioned.     In  fo  extenfive  a  country  as  Scotland,  however,  a  tu- 
mult in  a  remote  parifh  was  not  fo  likely  to  give  difturbance  to  go- 
vernment, as  in  a  fmallcr  flate.     The  loth  of  queen  Ann  reftored 
the  rights  of  patronage.     But  though  in  Scotland  the  law  gives  the 
benefice  without  any  exception  to  the  perfon  prefented  by  the  pa- 
tron; yet  the  church  requires  fometimes  (for  fhe  has  not  in  this 
refped  been  very  uniform  in  her  decifions)  a  certain  concurrence  of 
the  people,  before  fhe  will  confer  upon  the  prefentee  what  is  called 
the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion  in  the  parifh.     She 
fometimes  at  leafl,  from  an  afFeded  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  pa- 
rifh, delays  the  fettlement  til!  this  concurrence  can  be  procured.   The 
private  tampering  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  fometimes  to 
procure,  but  more  frequently  to  prevent  this  concurrence,  and  the 
popular  arts  which  they  cultivate  in  order  to  enable  them  upoa  fuch 
occafions  to  tamper  more  effedually,  are  perhaps  the  caufes  which 
4  princi- 
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principally  keep  up  whatever  remains  of  the  old  fanatical  fpirit,  either     ^  ^  ^  P. 
in  the  clergy  or  in  the  people  of  Scotland.  < , ' 

The  equality  which  the  prefbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment eftabliflies  among  the  clergy,  confifts,  firft,  in  the  equality 
of  authority  or  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion ;  and,  fecondly,  in  the 
equality  of  benefice.  In  all  prefbyterian  churches  the  equality  of 
authority  is  perfedt :  that  of  benefice  is  not  fo.  The  difference 
however,  between  one  benefice  and  another,  is  feldom  fo  confi- 
derable  as  commonly  to  tempt  the  pofleffor  even  of  the  fmall 
one'  to  pay  court  to  his  patron,  by  the  vile  arts  of  flattery 
and  affentation,  in  order  to  get  a  better.  In  all  the  prefbyterian 
churches,  where  the  rights  of  patronage  are  thoroughly  efta- 
blifhed,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better  arts  that  the  eftablifhed  clergy  ia 
general  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  fuperiors  ;  by  their 
learning,  by  the  irreproachable  regularity  of  their  life,  and  by  the 
faithful  and  diligent  dlfcharge  of  their  duty.  Their  patrons  even 
frequently  complain  of  the  independency  of  their  fpirit,  which  they 
are  apt  to  conftrue  into  ingratitude  for  paft  favours,  but  which  at 
worft,  perhaps,  is  /eldom  any  more  than  that  indifference  which: 
naturally  arifes  from  the  confcioufnefs  that  no  further  favours  of 
the  kind  are  ever  to  be  expedled.  There  is  fcarce  perhaps  to  be 
found  any  where  in  Europe  a  more  learned,  decent,  independ- 
ent, and  refpedable  fet  of  men,  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
prefbyterian  clergy  of  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Scot- 
land. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal,  none  of 
them  can  be  very  great,  and  this  mediocrity  of  benefice,  though^ 
t  may  no  doubt  be  carried  too  far,  has,  however,  fome  very 
agreeable  efFe<3:s.  Nothing  but  the  moft  exemplary  morals  can- 
give  dignity  to  a  man  of  fmall  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and 
vanity  neceffarily  render  him  ridiculous,  and  are,  bdides,  almoft 
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as  ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  common  people.     In  his  own 
'    condua,  therefore,  he  Is  obliged  to  follow  that  fyftem   of  morals 
which  the  common  people  refped  the  moft.     He  gains  their  efteem 
and  afFedion  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his  own  Intereft  and  fitua- 
tlon  would  lead  him  to  follow.     The  common  people  look  upon 
him  with  that  klndnefs  with  which  we  naturally  regard  one  who 
approaches   fomewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but  who,  we  think, 
ought  to  be  in  a   higher.     Their  klndnefs  naturally  provokes  his 
klndnefs.     He  becomes  careful  to  inflrua:  them,  and  attentive  to 
aflift  and  relieve  them.     He  does  not  even  defpife  the  prejudices  of 
of  people  who  are   difpofed  to  be  fo  favourable  to  him,   and  never 
treats  them  with  thofe  contemptuous  and  arrogant  airs  which  we 
fo  often  meet  with  in  the  proud  dignitaries  of  opulent  and  well- 
endowed  churches.      The  prefhyterian   clergy,  accordingly,   have 
more  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people  than  perhaps 
the  clergy  of  any  other  eftablifhed  church.     It   is  accordingly  in 
prcltyterian  countries  only  tliat  we  ever  find  the  common  people 
converted,  without  perfecutlon,  completely,  and  almoft  to  a  man,  to 
the  eftablifhed  church. 

In  countries  where  church  benefices  are  the  greater  part  of  them 
very  moderate,  a  chair  In  a  univerfity  is  generally  a  better  eftablifh- 
ment  than  a  church  benefice.  The  univerfities  have,  In  this  cafe, 
the  picking  and  chufing  of  their  members  from  all  the  churchmen 
of  the  country,  who,  in  every  country,  conftltute  by  far  the  moft 
numerous  clafs  of  men  of  letters.  Where  church  benefices,  on 
the  contrary,  are  many  of  them  very  confiderable,  the  church  natu- 
rally draws  from  the  univerfities  the  greater  part  of  their  eminent 
men  of  letters  ;  who  generally  find  fome  patron  who  does  himfelf 
honour  by  procuring  them  church  preferment.  In  the  former  fitua- 
tion  we  are  likely  to  find  the  univerfities  filled  with  the  moft  eml- 
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nent  men  of  letters  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  country.  In  the  lat- 
ter we  are  likely  to  find  few  eminent  men  among  them,  and  thofe 
few  among  the  youngeft  members  of  the  fociety,  who  are  likely 
too  to  be  drained  away  from  it,  before  they  can  have  acquired  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  ufe  to  it.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr.  de  Voltaire  that  father  Porre'e,  a  jefuit  of  no  great 
eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  the  only  profeflbr  they  had 
ever  had  in  France  whofe  works  were  worth  the  reading.  In  a 
country  w^hich  has  produced  fo  many  eminent  men  of  letters,  it 
muft  appear  fomewhat  fingular  that  fcarce  one  of  them  fhould 
have  been  a  profeflbr  in  a  univerfity.  The  famous  Gaflendi  was, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  life*  a  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Aix.. 
Upon  the  firft  dawning  of  his  genius,  it  was  reprefented  to  him, 
that  by  going  into  the  church  he  could  eafily  find'  a  much  more 
quiet  and  comfortable  fubfifl:ence,  as  well  as  a  better  fituation  for 
purfuing  his  fliudies ;  and  he  immediately  followed  the  advice.  The 
obfervation  of  Mr.  de  Voltaire  may  be  applied,  I  believe,  not  only 
to  France,  but  to  all  other  Roman  catholic  countries.  We  very 
rarely  find,  in  any  of  them,  an  eminent  man  of  letters  who  is  a 
profeflbr  in  a  univerfity,  except^  perhaps,  in  the  profeffions  of  law 
and  phyfic  ;  profeffions  from  which  the  church  is  not  fo  likely  to 
draw  them.  After  the  church  of  Rome,  that  of  England,  is  by 
far  the  richell  and  befl:  endowed  church  in  Chrifl:endom.  In  Eng- 
land, accordingly,  the  church  is  continually  draining  the  univerfities 
of  all  their  befl:  and  ablefl:  members;  and  an  old  college  tutor,  who 
is  known  and  dlftinguifhed  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  of  letters, 
is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  any  Roman  catholic  country.  Irx 
Geneva,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  protefl:ant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
^n  the  protefl^ant  countries  of  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland, 
in  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  mofl;  eminent  men  of  letters  whom 
thofe  countries  have  produced,  have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the  far 
greater  part  of  them,    been   profeflbrs  in  univerfities.      In  thofe 
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B  0^0  K    countries  the  univerfities  are  continually  draining  the  church  of  all 
' , '   its  mofl:  eminent  men  of  letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  if  we  except 
the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  hiftorians,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  other  eminent  men  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
appear  to   have  been  either  public  or  private  teachers;  generally 
^    either  of  philofophy  or  of  rhetoric.     This  remark  will  be  found  to 
hold  true  from  the  days  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
down  to  thofe  of  Plutarch  and  Epidetus,  of  Suetonius  and  Quintllian. 
To  impofe  upon  any  man  the  neceffity  of  teaching,  year  after  year, 
any  particular  branch  of  fcience,  feems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  moa 
effedual  method   for  rendering  him  completely  mafter  of  it  him- 
felf.     By  being  obliged  to  go  every  year  over  the  fame  ground,  if 
he  is  good  for  any  thing,  he  neceflarily  becomes,  in  a  few  years, 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it :  and  if  upon  any  particular 
point  he  fliould  form  too  hafty  an  opinion  one  year,  when  he  comes 
in  the  courfe  of  his  ledures  to  re-confider  the  fame  fubjedt  the  year 
thereafter,  he  is  very  likely  to  corred  it.     As  to  be  a  teacher  of 
fcience  Is  certainly  the  natural  employment  of  a  mere  man  of  let- 
ters ;  fo  is  It  likewife,  perhaps,  the  education  which  is  moft  likely 
to  render  him  a  man  of  folid  learning  and  knowledge.     The  medio- 
crity of  church  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the  greater  part  of 
men  of  letters,  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place,  to  the  employ- 
ment in  which  .they  can  be  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  public,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  give  them  the  beft  education,  perhaps,  they  are  capable 
of  receiving.     It  tends  to  render  their  learning  both  as  folid  as  pof- 
fible,  and  as  ufeful  as  pofhble. 

The  revenue  of  every  eflablifhed   church,  fuch  parts  of  it  ex-   ' 
cepted  as   may  arlfe  from  particular  lands  or  manors,  Is  a  branch, 
it  ought  to  be  obferved,  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  which  ' 
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is  thus  diverted  to  a  purpofe  very  different  from  the  defence  of  the     C  H  a.  p. 

ftate.     The  tythe,  for  example,  is  a  real  land-tax,  which  puts  it   ' u ' 

out  of  the  power  of  the  proprietors  of  land  to  contribute  fo  largely 
towards  the  defence  of  the  ftate  as  they   otherwife  might  be  able 
to  do.     The  rent  of  land,  however,  is,  according  to  fome,   the  fole 
fund,  and,  according  to  others,  the  principal  fund,  from  which,  in 
all  great  monarchies,  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  muft  be  ultimately 
fupplied.     The  more  of  this  fund  that  is  given  to  the  church,  the 
lefs,  it  is  evident,  can  be  fpared  to  the  ftate.     It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  certain  maxim,  that,  all  other  things  being  fuppofed  equal,  the 
richer  the  church,  the  poorer  muft  neceflarily  be,  either  the  fove- 
reign  on  the  one  hand,  or    the    people  on   the  other;  and,   in  all 
cafes,  the  lefs  able  muft  the  ftate  be   to  defend  itfelf.     In  feveral 
proteftant  countries,  particularly  in  all    the  proteftant  cantons   of 
Switzerland,  the  revenue  which  antiently  belonged  to  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  the  tythes  and  church  lands,  has  been  found  a  fund 
fufficient,  not  only  to  afford  competent  falaries  to  the  eftabliflied 
clergy,  but  to  defray  with  little  or  no  addition,  all  the  other  expences 
of  the  ftate.     The  magiftrates  of  the  powerful  canton  of  Berne,  in 
particular,  have  accumulated  out  of  the  favings  from  this  fund  a 
very  large  fum,  fuppofed  to   amount  to   feveral  millions,  part   of 
which  is  depofitcd  in  a  public  treafure,  and  part  is  placed  at  intereft 
in  what  are   called  the  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  na- 
tions of  Europe ;    chiefly   in  thofe  of  France  and  Great   Britain. 
What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  expence  which  the  church, 
either  of  Berne,  or  of  any  other  proteftant  canton,  cofts  the  ftate, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know.     By  a   very   exadl  account  it   appears, 
that,  in  1755,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  including   their  glebe  or  church  lands,  and    the   rent  of 
their  manfes  or  dwelling-houfes,  eftimated  according  to  a  reafonable 
valuation,  amounted  only  to  68, 5 1 4I.   is.  ^d.  ~.     This  very  mode- 
rate revenue  affords  a  decent  fubfiftence  to  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
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four  minifters.  The  whole  expence  of  the  church,  including  what 
is  occafionally  laid  out  for  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches, 
and  of  the  manfes  of  minifters,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  exceed 
eighty  or  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  The  moft  opulent 
church  in  Chriftendom  does  not  maintain  better  the  uniformity  of 
faith,  the  fervour  of  devotion,  the  fpirit  of  order,  regularity,  and 
auftere  morals  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  very  poorly 
endowed  church  of  Scotland.  All  the  good  efFeds,  both  civil  and 
religious,  which  an  eftablifhed  church  can  be  fuppofed  to  produce, 
are  produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other.  The  greater  part 
of  the  proteftant  churches  of  Switzerland,  which  in  general  are  not 
better  endowed  than  the  church  of  Scotland,  produce  thofe  efFe£ts 
in  a  ftill  higher  degree.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  proteftant  can- 
tons, there  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  to  be  found  who  does  not  profefs 
himfelf  to  be  of  the  eftabliftaed  church.  If  he  profefles  himfelf  to  be 
of  any  other,  indeed,  the  law  obliges  him  to  leave  the  f^anron.  But 
fo  fevere,  or  rather  indeed  fo  oppreflive  a  law,  could  never  have 
been  executed  in  fuch  free  countries,  had  not  the  diligence  ol  the 
clergy  before-hand  converted  to  the  eftabliftied  church  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  a  few  indivi- 
duals only.  In  fome  parts  of  Switzerland,  accordingly,  where,  from 
the  accidental  union  of  a  proteftant  and  Roman  catholic  country,  the 
converfion  has  not  been  fo  complete,  both  religions  are  not  only  to- 
lerated, but  eftabliflied  by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  fervice  feems  to  require  that 
its  pay  or  recompcnce  fliould  be,  as  exadly  as  pofllble,  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  fervice.  If  any  fervice  is  very  much 
under-paid,  it  is  very  apt  to  fufFer  by  the  meannefs  and  incapacity 
of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  is  very 
much  over-paid,  it  is  apt  to  fufter,  perhaps,  flill  more  by  their, 
■negligence  and  idknefs.     A  man  of  a  large  revenue,  whatever  may 
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be  /lis  profeflion,  thinks  he  ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large  re- 
venues ;  and  to  fpend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  feflivity,  in  vanity, 
and  in  diflipation.  But  in  a  clergyman  this  train  of  life  not  only 
confunt^es  the  time  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  duties  of  his 
fundlion,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people  deftroys  ahnofl:  en- 
tirely that  fandity  of  character  which  can  alone  enable  him  to  per- 
form thofe  duties  with  proper  weight  and  authority. 


Part     IV. 

Of  the  Expence  of  fupporting  the  Dignity  of  the  Sovereign. 

/^VER  and  above  the  expence  necelTary  for  enabling  the  fovereign 
to  perform  his  feveral  duties,  a  certain  expence  is  requifite  for 
the  fupport  of  his  dignity.  This  expence  varies  both  with  the 
different  periods  of  improvement,  and  with  the  different  forms  of 
government. 

In  an  opulent  and  Improved  fociety,  where  all  the  different  orders 
of  people  are  growing  every  day  more  expenfive  in  their  houfes,  in 
their  furniture,  in  their  tables,  in  their  drefs,  and  in  their  equipage; 
it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  the  fovereign  fhould  alone  hold  out 
againft  the  fafhion.  He  naturally,  therefore,  or  rather  neceffarily 
becomes  more  expenfive  in  all  thofe  different  articles  too.  His  dig- 
nity even  feems  to  require  that  he  fhould  become  fo. 

As  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more  raifed  above  his  fub- 
jedts  than  the  chief  magiftrate  of  any  republic  is  ever  fuppofed  to  be 
above  his  fellow  citizens ;  fo  a  greater  expence  is  neceffary  for  fup- 
porting  that  higher  dignity.  We  naturally  expeifl  more  fplendor  in 
the  court  of  a  king  than  in  the  manfion-houfe  of  a  doge  or  burgo^ 
mafter, 
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THE  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and  that  of  fupporting 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.  It  is  reafonable,  therefore,  that  they 
ihould  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety, 
all  the  different  members  contributing,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refped;ive  abilities. 

The  expence  of  the  adminiflration  of  juftice  too  may,  no  doubt> 
be  confidered  as  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.  There 
is  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  its  being  defrayed  by  the  general 
contribution  of  the  whole  fociety.  The  perfons,  however,  who  give 
occafion  to  this  expence  are  thofe,  who,  by  their  injuflice  in  one 
way  or  another,  make  it  necefTary  to  feek  redrefs  or  protedlion  from 
the  courts  of  juflice.  The  perfons  again  mofl  immediately  bene- 
fited by  this  expence,  are  thofe  whom  the  courts  of  juftice,  either 
reftore  to  their  rights,  or  maintain  in  their  rights.  The  expence  of 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be  de- 
frayed by  the  particular  contribution  of  one,  or  other,  or  both  of  thofe 
two  different  fets  of  perfons,  according  as  different  occafions  may  re- 
quire, that  is,  by  the  fees  of  court.  It  cannot  be  necefl"ary  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety,  except  for 
the  convidlion  of  thofe  criminals  who  have  not  themfelves  any  eftate. 
or  fund  fufEcient  for  paying  thofe  fees. 

Those  local  or  provincial  expences  of  which  the  benefit  is  local  or 
provincial  (what  is  laid  out,  for  example,  upon  the  police  of  a  parti- 
cular town  or  diftriO:)  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the 
fociety.  It  is  unjuft  that  the  whole  fociety  fhould  contribute  towards 
an  expence  of  which  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the  fociety.. 
6  *  The 
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The  expence  of  maintaining  good  roads  and  communications  is,    CHAP. 

no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  and  may,  therefore,  with-    ' ^ ' 

out  any  injuftice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
fociety.  This  expence,  however,  is  moft  immediately  and  diredlly 
beneficial  to  thofe  who  travel  or  carry  goods  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, and  to  thofe  who  confume  fuch  goods.  The  turnpike  tolls  in 
England,  and  the  duties  called  peages  in  other  countries,  lay  it  altoge- 
ther upon  thofe  two  different  fetts  of  people,  and  thereby  difcharge 
the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety  from  a  very  confiderable  burden. 

The  expence  of  the  inflitutions  for  education  and  religious  in- 
flrudlion,  is  likewife,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  and 
may,  therefore,  without  injuftice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contrir 
bution  of  the  whole  fociety.  This  expence,  however,  might  perhaps 
with  equal  propriety,  and  even  with  fbme  advantage,  be  defrayed 
altogether  by  thofe  who  receive  the  immediate  benefit  of  fuch  edu- 
cation and  inftrudion,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  thofe  who 
think  they  have  occafion  for  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

When  the  inftitutions  or  public  works  which  are  beneficial  to 
the  whole  fociety,  either  cannot  be  maintained  altogether,  or  are  not 
maintained  altogether  by  the  contribution  of  fuch  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  fociety  as  are  moft  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the 
deficiency  muft  in  moft  cafes  be  made  up  by  the  general  contribution 
of  the  whole  fociety.  The  general  revenue  of  the  fociety,  over 
and  above  defraying  the  expence  of  defending  the  fociety  and  of 
fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  muft  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  many  particular  branches  of  revenue.  The  fources  of 
this  general  or  public  revenue,  1  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the 
following  chapter.. 
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CHAP.    ir. 

0/  the  Sources  of  the  general  or  publick  Revenue  of  the  Society. 

np  H  E  revenue  which  muft  defray,  not  only  the  expence  of 
-ft-  defending  the  fociety  and  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the 
chief  magiftrate,  but  all  the  other  neceflary  expences  of  government, 
for  which  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  has  not  provided  any  particu- 
lar revenue,  may  be  drawn,  either,  firft,  from  fome  fund  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth,  and  which  is 
independent  of  the  revenue  of  the  people;  or,  fecondly,  from  the 
revenue  of  the  people. 


P  A    R   T       I. 

Of  the  Funds  or  Sources  of  Re-venue  -which  may  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  Sovereign  or  Commonivealth. 

^HE  funds  or  fources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong 
to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  muft  confift,  either  in  ftock, 
or  in  land. 

The  fovereign,  like  any  other  owner  of  ftock,  may  derive  a  re- 
venue from  it,  either  by  employing  it  himfelf,  or  by  lending  it.  His 
revenue  is  in  the  one  cafe,  profit;   in  the  other,   intereft. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief  conf.fts  in  profit. 
It  anfes  principally  from  the  milk  and  incrcafe  of  his  own  herds 
and  flocks,  of  which  he  hin.felf  fuperintends  the  management,  and 
is  the  prmcipal  ftiepherd  or  herdfman  of  his  own  horde  or  tribe  It 
is,  however,    in  this  earlieft  and  rudeft  flate  of  civil  government 
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only  that  profit  has  ever  made  the  principal  part  of  the  public  re-    chap, 
venue  of  a  monarchical  ftate.  1     _  ' _. 


Small  republics  have  fometimes  derived  a  confiderable  revenue 
from  the  profit  of  mercantile  projects.     1  he  republic  of  Hamburgh 
is  faid  to  do  fo  from  the  profits  of  a  public  vpine  cellar  and  apothe- 
cary's  {hop  *.      The  ftate  cannot  be  very  great  of  which  the  fo- 
vereign  has  leifure  10  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  M'ine  merchant  or  apo- 
thecary.   The  profit  of  a  public  bank  has  been  a  fource  of  revenue  to 
more  confiderable  ftates.      It  has  been  fo  not  only  to  Hamburgh,, 
but  to  Venice  and   Amfterdara.     A  revenue  of  this   kind   has  even 
by  feme  people  been   thought  not  below  the  attention  of  fb  great 
an    empire   as    that    of    Great  Britain.       Reckoning    the   ordinary 
dividend  of  the  bank  of  England  at  five  and  a   hair   per  cent,  and 
its   capital    at    ten    millions    feven    hundred    and    eighty    thoufand 
pounds,  the  neat  annual  profit,  after  paying  the  ex  pence  of  manage- 
ment,   muft  amount,    it  is  faid,    to  five   hundred  and    niiiery  two 
thoufand    nine    hundred    pounds.       Government,    it   is    pretended,, 
could  borrow  this  capital  at  three  percent,  intereff,  and  by  taking 
the  management  of  the  bank  into  its  own  hands,  might  make  a  clear 
profit  of  two  hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year.     The  orderly,  vigilant,  and   parflmonious  adminiftration  of 
fuch  ariftocracies  as  thofe  of  Venice  and  Amfierdam,  is  extremely 
proper,  it  appears  from  experience,  for  the  management  of  a  mer- 
cantile projedl  of  this  kind.      But  whether  fuch  a  government  as 
that  of  England ;  which,  whatever  may  be  its  virtues,    has  never 

*  See  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits  &  Impofitions  en  Europe :  tome  j.  page  73. 
This  work  was  compiled  by  the  orderof  the  court  for  the  ufe  of  a  commiffion  employed 
for  fome  years  paft  in  cpnfidering  the  proper  means  for  relorming  the  finances  of  France. 
The  account  of  the  French  taxes,  which  takes  up  three  volumes  in  quarto,  may  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  authentic.  That  of  thofe  of  other  European  nations  was  compiled 
from  fuch  informations  as  the  French  minifters  at  the  different  courts  could  procurco. . 
It  is  much  flaoner,  and  probably  not  quite  fo  exadl  as  that  of  the  French  taxes. 
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B  o^o  K  ijeen  famous  for  good  oeconomy ;  which,  in  time  of  peace,  has  gene- 
rally conduced  itfelf  with  the  flothful  and  negligent  profufion  that 
is  perhaps  natural  to  monarchies  ;  and  in  time  of  war  has  con- 
ftantly  aded  with  all  the  thoughtlefs  extravagance  that  democracies 
are  apt  to  fall  into ;  could  be  fafely  trufted  with  the  management 
of  fuch  a  project  muft  at  leafl  be  a  good  deal  more  doubtful. 

The  pofl  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  projed.  The  government 
advances  the  expence  of  eftablifhing  the  different  offices,  and  of  buy- 
ing or  hiring  the  neceflary  horfes  or  carriages,  and  is  repaid  with 
a  large  profit  by  the  duties  upon  what  is  carried.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  mercantile  projed  which  has  been  fuccefsfuUy  managed  by,  I 
believe,  every  fort  of  government.  The  capital  to  be  advanced,  is 
not  very  confiderable.  There  is  no  myftery  in  the  bufinefs.  The 
returns  are  not  only  certain,  but  immediate. 


Princes,  however,  have  frequently  engaged  in  many  other  mer- 
cantile projeds,  and  have  been  willing,  like  private  perfons,  to  mend 
their  fortunes  by  becoming  adventurers  in  the  common  branches  of 
trade.  They  have  fcarce  ever  fucceeded.  The  profufion  with  which 
the  affairs  of  princes  are  always  managed,  renders  it  almoft  impof- 
fible  that  they  fhould.  The  agents  of  a  prince  regard  the  wealth  of 
their  mafter  as  inexhauflible ;  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they  buy  • 
are  carelefs  at  what  price  they  fell ;  are  carelefs  at  what  expence  they 
tranfport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another.  Thofe  agents  fre- 
quently live  with  the  profufion  of  princes,  and  fometimes  too,  in  fpite 
of  that  profufion,  and  by  a  proper  method  of  making  up  their  ac- 
counts, acquire  the  fortunes  of  princes.  It  was  thus,  as  we  are  told 
by  Machiavel,  that  the  agents  of  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  not  a  prince  of 
mean  abilities,  carried  on  his  trade.  The  republic  of  Florence  was 
•feveral  times  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  into  which  their  extravagance 
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iiad  Involved  him.  He  found  it  convenient,  accordingly,  to  give  up  ^  ^[  ^  P. 
the  bufinefs  of  merchant,  the  bufinefs  to  which  his  family  had  ori- 
ginally owed  their  fortune,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  employ 
both  what  remained  of  that  fortune,  and  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  of 
of  which  he  had  the  difpofal,  in  projeds  and  expences  more  fuitable 
to  his  ftation. 

No  two  characters  feem  more  Inconfiftent  than  thofe  of  trader  and 
fovereign.  If  the  trading  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company 
renders  them  very  bad  fovereigns ;  the  fpirit  of  fovereignty  feems  to 
have  rendered  them  equally  bad  traders.  While  they  were  traders 
only,  they  managed  their  trade  fuccefsfully,  and  were  able  to  pay 
from  their  profits  a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  their  ftock. 
Since  they  became  fovereigns,  with  a  revenue  which,  it  is  faid,  was 
originally  more  than  three  millions  ftecling,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  beg  the  extraordinary  affiftance  of  government  in  order  to  avoid 
immediate  bankruptcy.  In  their  former  fituation,  their  fervants  In 
India  confidered  themfelves  as  the  clerks  of  merchants :  In  their  pre- 
fent  fituation,  thofe  fervants  confider  themfelves  as  the  minifters  of 
fovereigns. 

A  STATE  may  fometimes  derive  fome  part  of  its  public  revenue 
from  the  intereft  of  money,  as  well  as  from  the  profits  of  ftock.  If 
it  has  amafled  a  treafure,  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that  treafure,  either 
to  foreign  ftates,  or  to  its  own  fubjedts. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  confiderable  revenue  by  lending 
a  part  of  its  treafure  to  foreign  ftates,  that  is,  by  placing  it  In  the 
public  funds  of  the  diff^erent  indebted  nations  of  Europe,  chiefly 
in  thofe  of  France  and  England.  The  fecurity  of  this  revenue 
muft  depend,  firft,  upon  the  fecurity  of  the  funds  in  which  it  is 
placed,  or  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  government  which  has  the 
management  of  themj  and,  fecondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  pro- 
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B  o^o  K  bability  of  the  continuance  of  peace  with  the  debtor  nation.  In 
the  cafe  of  a  war,  the  very  firft  ad  of  hoftility,  on  the  part  of 
the  debtor  nation,  might  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  funds  of  its  cre- 
ditor. This  policy  of  lending  money  to  foreign  ftates  is,  fo  far  as 
1  know,  peculiar  to  the  canton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  *  has  eflablifhed  a  fort  of  public  pawn- 
fhop,  which  lends  money  to  the  fubjeds  of  the  ftate  upon  pledges  at 
fix  per  cent,  intereft.  This  pawn-fhop  or  Lombard,  as  it  is  called, 
affords  a  revenue,  it  is  pretended,  to  the  ftate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  crowns,  which,  at  four  and  fixpence  the  crown,  amounts 
to  33j75o1-  fterling. 

The  government  of  Penfylvania  without  amafflng  any  treafure, 
invented  a  method  of  lending,  not  money  indeed,  but  what  is  equi- 
valent to  money,  to  its  fubje£ts.  By  advancing  to  private  people,  at 
intereft,  and  upon  land  fecurity  to  double  the  value,  paper  bills  of 
credit  to  be  redeemed  fifteen  years  after  their  date,  and  in  the  mean 
time  made  transferable  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank  notes,  and  de- 
clared by  za  of  affembly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments  from 
one  inhabitant  of  the  province  to  another,  it  raifed  a  moderate 
revenue,  which  went  a  confiderable  way  towards  defraying  an  annual 
expence  of  about  4500 1.  the  whole  ordinary  expence  of  that  frugal 
and  orderly  government.  The  fuccefs  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind 
muft  have  depended  upon  three  different  circumftances ;  firft,  upon 
the  demand  for  fome  other  inftrument  of  commerce,  befides  gold 
and  filver  money;  or  upon  the  demand  for  fuch  a  quantity  of  con- 
fumable  ftcck,  as  could  not  be  had  without  fending  abroad  the  greater 
part  of  their  gold  and  filver  money,  in  order  to  purchafe  it ;  fe- 
condly,  upon  the  good  credit  of  the  government  which  made  ufe  of 
this  expedient;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  moderation  with  which  it 


♦  See  id.  ibid. 
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was  ufed,  the  whole  value  of  the  paper  bills  of  credit  never  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  gold  and  filver  money  which  would  have  been  necef- 
fary  for  carrying  on  their  circulation,  had  there  been  no  paper  bills 
of  credit.  The  fame  expedient  was  upon  different  occafions  adopted 
by  feveral  other  American  colonies :  but,  from  want  of  this  mode- 
ration, it  produced,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  much  more  diforder 
than  conveniency. 

The  unftable  and  perifliable  nature  of  ftock  and  credit,  however, 
render  them  unfit  to  be  trufted  to,  as  the  principal  funds  of  that  fure, 
fteady  and  permanent  revenue,  which  can  alone  give  fecurity  and 
dignity  to  government.  The  government  of  no  great  nation,  that 
was  advanced  beyond  the  fliepherd  ftate,  feems  ever  to  have  derived 
the  greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from  fuch  fources. 

Land  is  a  fund  of  a  more  flable  and  permanent  nature;  and  the 
rent  of  public  lands,  accordingly,  has  been  the  principal  fource  of 
the  public  revenue  of  many  a  great  nation  that  was  much  advanced 
beyond  the  fhepherd  flate.  From  the  produce  or  rent  of  the  public 
lands,  the  antient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  derived,  for  a  long 
time,  the  greater  part  of  that  revenue  which  defrayed  the  neceffary 
expences  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rent  of  the  crown  lands  con- 
Hituted  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  antient 
fovereigns  of  Europe. 

War  and  the  preparation  for  war,  are  the  two  cir<:umftances 
which  in  modern  times  occafion  the  greater  part  of  the  neceffary 
expence  of  all  great  flates.  But  in  the  antient  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy  every  citizen  was  a  foldicr,  who  both  ferved  and 
prepared  himfelf  for  fervice  at  his  own  expence.  Neither  of  thofe 
two  circumflances,  therefore,  could  occafion  any  very  confider- 
able  expence  to  the  flale.      The  rent  of  a  very  moderate  landed 
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^  %°  ^     eftate  might  be  fully  fufficient  for  defraying  all  the  other  neceffar/ 
expences  of  government. 

In  the  antient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  times  fufficiently  prepared  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  war  • 
and  when  they  took  the  field  they  were,  by  the  condition  of  their 
feudal  tenures,  to  be  maintained,  either  at  their  own  expence,  or  at 
that  of  their  immediate  lords,  without  bringing  any  new  charge  upon 
.the  fovereign.  The  other  expences  of  government  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  very  moderate.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice,  it  has 
been  ihown,  inftead  of  being  a  caufe  of  expence,  was  a  fource  of 
revenue.  The  labour  of  the  country  people,  for  three  days  before  and 
for  three  days  after  harveft,  was  thought  a  fund  fufficient  for  mak- 
ing and  maintaining  all  the  bridges,  highways,  and  other  public 
•works  which  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  fuppofed  to  require. 
In  thofe  days  the  principal  expence  of  the  fovereign  feems  to  have 
confifted  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family  and  houfhold.  The 
officers  of  his  houfhold,  accordingly,  were  then  the  great  officers  of 
ftate.  The  lord  treafurer  received  his  rents.  The  lord  fteward  and 
lord  chamberlain  looked  after  the  expence  of  his  family.  The  care 
of  his  ftables  was  committed  to  the  lord  conftable  and  the  lord 
marfhal.  His  houfes  were  all  built  in  the  form  of  caftles,  and 
feem  to  have  been  the  principal  fortrefles  which  he  poflefTed.  The 
keepers  of  thofe  houfes  or  caftles  might  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  mi- 
litary governors.  They  feem  to  have  been  the  only  military  officers 
whom  it  was  neceflary  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace.  In  thefe 
circumftances  the  rent  of  a  great  landed  eftate  might,  upon  ordi- 
nary occafions,  very  well  defray  all  the  neceflary  expences  of  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  prcfent   ftate   of  the   greater  part  of  the  civilized   mo- 
narchies of  Europe,    the   rent   of  all   the  lands   in  the  countJy, 
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managed  as  they  probably  would  be  if  they  all  belonged  to  one 
proprietor,  would  fcarce  perhaps  amount  to  the  ordinary  revenue 
which  they  levy  upon  the  people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The  or- 
dinary revenue  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  including  not  only 
what  is  neceflary  for  defraying  the  current  expence  of  the  year,  but 
for  paying  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts,  and  for  finking  a  part  of 
the  capital  of  thofe  debts,  amounts  to  upwards  of  ten  millions  a  year. 
But  the  land-tax,  at  four  fliiilings  in  the  pound,  falls  Ihort  of  two 
millions  a  year.  This  land-tax,  as  it  is  called,  however,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  one-fifth,  not  only  of  the  rent  of  all  the  land,  but  of  that 
of  all  the  houfes,  and  of  the  intereft  of  all  the  capital  ftock  of  Great 
Britain,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  employed  as  farming  ftock  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  A 
very  confiderable  part  of  the  produce  of  this  tax  arifes  from  the  rent 
of  houfes,  and  the  intereft  of  capital  ftock.  The  land-tax  of 
the  city  of  London,  for  example,  at  four  fhillings  in  the  pound,, 
amounts  to  123,399!.  6  s.  '7  d.  That  of  the  city  of  Weftminfter, 
to  63,0921.  IS.  jd.  That  of  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St. 
James's,  to  30,7541.  6s.  3d.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  land-tax 
is  in  the  fame  manner  afieffed  upon  all  the  other  cities  and  towns 
corporate  in  the  kingdom,  and  arifes  almoft  altogether,  either  from 
the  rent  of  houfes,  or  from  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  intereft  of  trad- 
ing and  capital  ftock.  According  to  the  eftimation,  therefore,  by 
which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax,  the  whole  mafs  of  re- 
venue arifing  from  the  rent  of  all  the  lands,  from  that  of  all  the 
houfes,  and  from  the  intereft  of  all  the  capital  ftock,  that  part  of  it 
only  excepted  which  is,  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  land,  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  fterling  a  year,  the 
ordinary  revenue  which  government  levies  upon  the  people  even  in 
peaceable  times.  The  eftimation  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated 
to  the  land-tax  is,  no  doubt,  taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an 
average,  very  much  below  the  real  value ;  though  in  feveral  par- 
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,,  -  t-Kular  counties  and  diftrias  it  is  faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  value. 
V— -v-~-v  r  he  rent  of  the  lands  alone,  exclufive  of  that  of  houfes,  and  of  the 
intcreft  of  ftock,  has  by  many  people  been  eftimated  at  twenty 
nulhons,  an  eflimation  made  in  a  great  meafure  at  random,  and 
which,  I  apprehend,  is  as  likely  to  be  above  as  below  the  truth. 
But  if  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  cul- 
tivation, do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more  than  twenty  millions  a  year 
they  could  not  well  afford  the  half,  moft  probably  not  the  fourth 
part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a  fingle  proprietor,  and  were 
put  under  the  negligent,  expenfive,  and  oppreffive  management  of 
h.s  fadors  and  agents.  The  crown  lands  of  Great  Britain  do  not 
at  prefent  afford  the  fourth  part  of  the  rent,  which  could  probably 
be  drawn  from  them,  if  they  were  the  property  of  private  perfons  If 
the  crown  lands  were  more  extenfive,  it  is  probable,  they  would  be 
flill  worfe  managed. 


The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  derives  from 
land  ,s  m  proportion,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the 
land.     The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  of  every  country    if 
we  except  what  is  referved  for  feed,  is  either  annually  confumed'by 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  exchanged  for  fomething  elfe  that 
is  confumed  by  them.     Whatever  keeps  down  the  produce  of  the 
land  below  w>.at  it  would  otherwife  rife  to,  keeps  down  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  ftiU  more  than  it  does  that  of  the  pro 
prietors  of  land.  The  rent  of  land,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which 
belongs  .to  the  proprietors,  is  fcarce  any  where  in  Great  Britain  fup- 
poled  to  be  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  produce.    If  the  land 
which  m  one  flate  of  cultivation  affords  a  rent  of  ten  millions  fterline 
a  year,  would  in  another  afford  a  rent  of  twenty  millions ;  the  rent 
being,  in  both  cafes,  fuppofed  a  third  part  of  the  produce;   the  reve 
nue  of  the  proprietors  would  be  kk  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by  ten 
m.lhons  a  year  only;  but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
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pie  would  be  lefs  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by  thirty  millions  a  chap. 
year,  deducing  only  what  would  be  neceflary  for  feed.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  country  would  be  lefs  by  the  number  of  people  which 
thirty  millions  a  year,  dedudling  always  the  feed,  could  maintain, 
according  to  the  particular  mode  of  living  and  expence  which  might 
take  place  in  the  different  ranks  of  men  among  whom  the  remain- 
der was  diftributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  prefent,  in  Europe,  any  civilized  ftate  of 
any  kind  which  derives  the  greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from 
the  rent  of  lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  ftate;  yet,  in  all 
the  great  monarchies  of  Europe,  there  are  ftill  many  large  traQs 
of  land  which  belong  to  the  crown.  They  are  generally  foreft ; 
and  fometimes  foreft  where,  after  travelling  feveral  miles,  you  will' 
fcarce  find  a  fingle  tree ;  a  mere  wafte  and  lofs  of  country  in  refpedl 
both  of  produce  and  population.  In  every  great  monarchy  of 
Europe  the  fale  of  the  crown  lands  would  produce  a  very  large 
fum  of  money,  which,  if  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debts,  would  deliver  from  mortgage  a  much  greater  revenue  thaa 
any  which  thofe  lands  have  ever  afforded  to  the  crown.  In  coun- 
tries where  lands,  improved  and  cultivated  very  highly,  and  yielding. 
at  the  time  of  fale  as  great  a  rent  as  can  eafily  be  got  from  them^ 
commonly  fell  at  thirty  years  purchafe ;  the  unimproved,  unculti- 
vated, and  low-rented  crown  lands  might  well  be  expedled  to  fell 
at  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  years  purchafe.  The  crown  might  imme- 
diately enjoy  the  revenue  which  this  great  price  would  redeem  from 
mortgage.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  it  would  probably  enjoy 
another  revenue.  When  the  crown  lands  had  become  private  pro- 
perty, they  would,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  become  well- 
improved  and  well-cultivated.  The  increafe  of  their  produce  would, 
increafe  the  population  of  the  country,  by  augmenting  the  revenue 
and  confamplion  of  the  people.     But  the  revenue  which  the  crown. 
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B  o^o  K    derives  from  the  duties  of  cufloms  and  excife,   would  neceflarily 
u— V— -^    increafe  with  the  revenue  and  confumption  of  the  people. 

The  revenue  which,  In  any  civilized  monarchy,  the  crown  de- 
rives from  the  crown  lands,  though  it  appears  to  coft  nothing  to  in- 
dividuals, in  reality  cofts  more  to  the  fociety  than  perhaps  any  other 
equal  revenue  which  the  crown  enjoys.  It  would,  in  ail  cafes,  be 
for  the  intereft  of  the  fociety  to  replace  this  revenue  to  the  crown 
by  fome  other  equal  revenue,  and  to  divide  the  lands  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  could  not  well  be  done  better,  perhaps,  than  by  expofing 
them  to  public  fale. 

Lands,  for  the  purpofes  of  pleafure  and  magnificence,  parks, 
gardens,  public  walks,  &c.  pofleffions  which  are  every  where  con- 
fidered  as  caufes  of  expence,  not  as  fources  of  revenue,  feem  to  be 
the  only  lands  which,  in  a  great  and  civilized  monarchy,  ought  to 
belong  to  the  crown. 

Public  ftock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the  two  fources  of 
revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to  the  fovereign  or  common- 
wealth, being  both  improper  and  infufficient  funds  for  defraying  the 
neceffary  expence  of  any  great  and  civilized  ftate ;  it  remains  that 
this  expence  muft,  the  greater  part  of  it,  be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one 
kind  or  another ;  the  people  contributing  a  part  of  their  own  pri- 
vate revenue  in  order  to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to  the  fovereio-n 
Or  commonwealth. 

Part     II. 
Of  Taxes. 

^"^  H  E  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has  been  fhewn  in  the 

firfl:  book  of  this  inquiry,  arifes  ultimately  from  three  different 

,  fources ;  Rent,  Profit,  and  Wages.     Every  tax  mufl  finally  be  paid 

from 
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from  fome  one,  or  other  of  thofe  three  different  forts  of  revenue,  or  ^  ha  p. 
from  all  of  them  Indifferently.  I  (hall  endeavour  to  give  the  heft 
account  I  can,  firfl,  of  thofe  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould  fall 
upon  rent ;  fecondly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould  fall  upon 
profit;  thirdly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  fliould  fall  upon  wages; 
and,  fourthly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould  fall  indiffe- 
rently upon  all  thofe  three  different  fources  of  private  revenue.  The 
particular  confideration  of  each  of  thefe  four  different  forts  of  taxes 
will  divide  the  fecond  part  of  the  prefent  chapter  into  four  articles, 
three  of  which  v/ill  require  feveral  other  fubdivifions.  Many  of  thofe 
taxes,  it  will  appear  from  the  following  review,  are  not  finally  paid 
from  the  fund,  or  fourceof  revenue,  upon  which  it  was  intended  they 
fhould  fall. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  particular  taxes,  it  is 
neceffary  to  premife  the  four  following  maxims  with  regard  to  taxes 
in  general. 

I.  The  fubjeds  of  every  ftate  ought  to  contribute  towards  the 
fupport  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  proportion  to 
their  refpe£tive  abilities ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  refpe£tively  enjoy  under  the  protedlion  of  the  ftate. 
The  expence  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation, 
is  like  the  expence  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great 
eftate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
refpedive  interefts  in  the  eftate.  In  the  obfervation  or  negled  of 
this  maxim  confifts,  what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequality  of 
taxation.  Every  tax,  it  muft  be  obferved  once  for  all,  which  falls 
finally  upon  one  only  of  the  three  forts  of  revenue  above-men- 
tioned, is  neceffarily  unequal,  in  fo  far  as  it  does'not  affedl  the  other 
two.  In  the  following  examination  of  different  taxes  I  fhall  fel- 
dom  take  much  further  notice  of  this  fort  of  inequality,  but  fhall, 
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°y^  ^    in  moft  cafes,  confine  my  obfervatlons  to  that  inequality  which   is 
' ^~'    occafioned  by  a  particular  tax  falling  unequally  even  upon  that  par- 
ticular fort  of  private  revenue  which  is  afFedled  by  it. 

IL  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of 
payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to 
the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  perfon.  Where  it  is  otherwife, 
every  perfon  fubjedl  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious 
contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  fuch  aggravation,  fome  pre- 
fent  or  perquifite  to  himfelf.  The  uncertainty  of  taxation  encou- 
rages the  infolence  and  favours  the  corruption  of  an  order  of  men 
who  are  naturally  unpopular,  even  where  they  are  neither  infolent 
nor  corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ought  to  pay 
is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance,  that  a  very  confi- 
derable  degree  of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  all  nations,  is  not  near  fo  great  an  evil  as  a  very  fmall  de- 
gree of  uncertainty. 

III.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner 
Jn  which  it  is  m.ofl  likely  to  be  convenient  for' the  contributor  to  pay 
it.  A  tax  upoii  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houfes,  payable  at  the  fame 
term  at  which  fuch  rents  are  ufually  paid,  is  levied  at  the  time  when 
it  is  moft  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  ;  or,  when 
he  is  moft  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay.  Taxes  upon  fuch  con- 
fumable  goods  are  as  articles  of  luxury,  are  all  finally  paid  by  the 
confumer,  and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very  convenient  for 
him.  He^pays  them  by  little  and  little,  as  he  has  occafion  to  buy 
the  goods."  As  he  is  at  liberty  too,  either  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy  as  he 
pleafes,  it  muft  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  fuffers  any  confiderabJe 
inconveniency  from  fuch  taxes. 

IV.  Every 
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rV.  Every  tax  ou^ht  to  be  fo  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and    chap. 

,  .  II. 

to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  ot  the  people  as  little  as  poffible,  over  and 

above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treafury  of  the  Hate.  A  tax  may 
either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  brings  into  the  public  treafury,  in  the  four  following 
ways.  Firft,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number  of  officers, 
whofe  falaries  may  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
tax,  and  whofe  perquifites  may  impofe  another  additional  tax  upon 
the  people.  Secondly,  it  may  obftrud  the  induftry  of  the  people,  and 
difcouragc  them  from  applying  to  certain  branches  of  bufinefs  which 
might  give  maintenance  and  employment  to  great  multitudes.  While 
it  obliges  the  people  to  pay,  it  may  thus  diminifh,  or  perhaps  deftroy 
fome  of  the  funds,  which  might  enable  them  more  eafily  to  do  fo« 
Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  thofe  unfor- 
tunate individuals  incur  \vho  attempt  unfuccefsfully  to  evade  the 
tax,  it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the 
benefit  which  the  community  might  have  received  from  the  employ- 
ment of  their  capitals.  An  injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  temptation 
to  fmuggling.  But  the  penalties  of  fmuggling  muft  rife  in  pro- 
portion ta  the  temptation.  The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary 
principles  of  juflice,  firft  creates  the  temptation,  and  then  puniflies 
thofe  who  yield  to  it ;  and  it  commonly  enhances  the  punifliment 
too  in  proportion  to  the  very  circumftance  which  ought  certainly  to 
alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime*.  Fourthly,  by 
fubje£ting  the  people  to  the  frequent  vifits,  and  the  odious  exami- 
nation of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expofe  them  to  much  mneceffary 
trouble,  vexation,  and  oppreffion;  and  though  vexation  is  not,  ftridly 
fpeaking,  expence,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expence  at  which 
every  man  would  be  willing  to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.  It  is  in  fome 
one  or  other  of  thefe  four  different  ways  that  taxes  are  frequently  fo 
much  more  burdenfome  to  the  people  than  they  are  beneficial  to  the 

fovereign. 

*  See  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  page  474.  &  feq. 
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The  evident  juftice  and  utility  of  the  foregoing  maxims  have 
recommended  them  more  or  lefs  to  the  attention  of  all  nations.  All 
nations  have  endeavoured,  to  the  bed  of  their  judgment,  to  render 
their  taxes  as  equal  as  they  could  contrive  ;  as  certain,  as  convenient 
to  the  contributor,  both  in  the  time  and  in  the  mode  of  payment, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  brought  to  the  prince, 
as  little  burdenfome  to  the  people.  The  following  fhort  review  of 
fome  of  the  principal  taxes  which  have  taken  place  in  different  ages 
and  countries  will  fhow  that  the  endeavours  of  all  nations  have  not 
in  this  refped  been  equally  fuccefsfuL 

Article    J.. 
Taxes  upon  rent.     Taxes  upon  the  rent  of  Land. 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be  impofed  according; 
to  a  certain  canon,  every  diftrift  being  valued  at  a  certain  rent^ 
which  valuation  is  not  afterwards  to  be  altered ;  or  it  may  be  im- 
pofed in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  vary  with  every  variation  in  the  real 
rent  of  the  land,  and  to  rife  or  fall  with  the  improvement  or  declen- 
fion  of  its  cultivation. 

A  1  AND  tax  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  aflefled  upon- 
each  diftria  according  to  a  certain  invariable  canon,  though  it  fhould 
be  equal  at  the  time  of  its  firft  eftablifliment,  ncceffarily  becomes  un-^ 
equal  in  procefs  of  time,  according  to  the  unequal  degrees  of  im- 
provement or  negled  in  the  cultivation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  England,  the  valuation  according  to  which 
the  different  counties  and  parifhes  were  affefled  to  the  land- 
tax  by  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary  was  very  unequal  even  at  its 
firft  eftablifhment.  This  tax,  therefore,  fo  far  offends  againft 
the  firft  of  the  four  maxims  above-mentioned.  It  is  perfecSlly 
agreeable  to  the  other  three.  It  is  perfedly  certain.  The  time  of 
payment  for  the  tax,   being  the  fame  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as 

convenienj 
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convenient  as  it  can  be  to  the  contributor.     Though  the  landlord  is 
in  all  cafes  the  real  contributor,  the  tax  is  commonly  advanced  by 
the  tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  allow  it  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent.     This  tax  is  levied  by  a  much  fmaller  number  of 
officers  than  any  other  which  affords  nearly  the  fame  revenue.     As 
the  tax  upon  each  diftrid  does  not  rife  with  the  rife  of  the  rent,  the 
fovereign  does  not  fhare  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's  improvements. 
They  contribute,  indeed,  to  the  difcharge  of  the  other  landlords  of 
the  diftridt.     But  the  aggravation  of  the  tax,  which  this  may  fome- 
times  occafion  upon  a  particular  eftate,  is  always  fo  very  fmall,  that 
it  never  can  difcourage  thofe  improvements,  nor  keep  down  the  pro-- 
duce  of  the  land  below  what  it  would  otherwife  rife  to.     As  it  has  no- 
tendency  to  diminifh  the  quantity,  it  can  have  none  to  raife  the  price 
of  that  produce.     It  does  not  obftrud  the  induftry  of  the  people.     It. 
fubjeds  the  landlord  to  no  other  inconveniency  befides  the  unavoidable. 
one  of  paying  the  tax. 

The  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  has  derived  from' 
the  invariable  conftancy  of  the  valuation  by  which  all  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain  are  rated  to  the  land-tax,  has  been  principally  owing 
to  fome  circumftances  altogether  extraneous  to  the  nature  of  the  tax. 

It  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  great  profperity  of  almoft  every 
part  of  the  country,  the- rents  of  almoft  all  the  eftates  of  Great  Britain 
having,  fince  the  time  when  this  valuation  was  firft  eftablifhed,  been 
ontinually  rifing,  and  fcarce  any  of  them  having  fallen.     The  land- 
lords, therefore,  have  almoft  all  gained  the  difference  between  the  tax 
which  they  would  have  paid,  according  to  the  prefent  rent  of  their 
eftates,  and  that  which   they  adually  pay  according  to  the  ancient 
valuation.     Had   the  ftate  of  the  country  been  different,  had  rents 
been  gradually  falling  in  confequence   of  the  declenfion  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  landlords  would  almoft  all  have  loft   this   difference.     In 
the  ftate  of  things  which  has  happened  to- take  place  fince  the  rcvo-- 
lution,  the  conftancy  of  the  valuation  has  been  advantageous  to  the 

landlord 
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landlord  and  hurtful  to  the  foverdgn.     In  a  different  ftate  of  thin 


gs 

n  might  have  been  advantageous  to  the  fovereiga  and  hurtful  to  the 
landlord. 

As   the  tax  is  made  payable  In   money,  fo   the  valuation  of  the 
land    IS    expreffed    in    money.      Since  the  eftabliiLment    of  this 
valuation  the  value   of  filver  has  been  pretty  uniform,  and   there 
has  been  no  alteration   in   the   ftandard  of   the   coin   either    as   to 
weight  or  finenefs.     Had  filver  rifen  confiderably  in  its  value,  as  it 
feems  to  have  done  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America,  the  conftancy  of  the 
valuation  might  have  proved  very  oppreffive  to  the  landlord.     Had 
filver  fallen  confiderably  in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did  for  about  a 
century  at  leaft  after  the  dilcovery  of  thofe  mines,  the  fame  conftancy 
of  valuation  vv^ould  have  reduced  very  much  this  branch  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  fovereign.     Had  any  confiderable  alteration  been  made 
in  the  ftandard  of  the  money,  either  by  finking  the  fame  quantity  of 
■  filver  to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  raifing  it  to  a  higher;   had  an 
ounce  of  filver,  for  example,  inftead  of  being  coined  into  five  fhil- 
lings  and  twopence,  been  coined,  either  into  pieces  which  bore  fo  low 
a   denomination  as  two  fhillings    and    feven-pence,  or    into  pieces 
which  bore  fo  high  a  one  as  ten  fl.iUings  and  four  pence,  it  would  in 
the  one  cafe  have  hurt  the  revenue  of  the  proprietor,  in  the  other 
that  of  the  fovereign. 

In  circumftances,  therefore,  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  which 
have  aaually  taken  place,  this  conftancy  of  valuation  might  have 
been  a' very  great  inconveniency,  either  to  the  contributors,  or  to  the 
commonwealth.  In  the  courfe  of  ages  fuch  circumftances,  how- 
ever, muft,  at  fome  time  or  other,  happen.  But  though  empires, 
like  all  the  other  works  of  men,  have  all  hitherto  proved  mortal,' 
yet  every  empire  aims  at  immortality.  Every  conftitution,  there- 
fore, which  it  is  meant  fliould  be  as  permanent  as  the  empire 
itfelf,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not  in  certain  circumftances  only, 
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But  In  all  circumftances ;  or  ought  to  be  fuitcd,  not  to  thofe  circum-    CHAP, 
fiances  which  are  tranfitory,  occafional,  or  accidental,  but  to  thofe 
which  are  neceflary  and  therefore  always  the  fame. 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with  every  variation 
of  the  rent,  or  which  rifes  and  falls  according  to  the  improvement 
or  negle£t  of  cultivation,  is  recommended  by  that  kOi  of  men  of 
letters  in  France,  who  call  themfelves  the  oeconomifts,  as  the 
mofl:  equitable  of  all  taxes.  All  taxes,  they  pretend,  fall  ultimately 
upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  impofed  equally 
upon  the  fund  which  muft  finally  pay  them.  That  all  taxes  ought 
to  fall  as  equally  as  poffible  upon  the  fund  which  muft  finally  pay 
them,  is  certainly  true.  But  without  entering  into  the  difagree- 
able  difcuflion  of  the  metaphyfical  arguments  by  which  they  fup« 
port  their  very  ingenious  theory,  it  will  fufficiently  appear  from  the 
following  review,  what  are  the  taxes  which  fall  finally  upon  the  rent 
of  the  land,  and  what  are  thofe  which  fall  finally  upon  fome  other 
fund. 

In  the  Venetian  territory  all  the  arable  lands  which  are  given  in 
leafe  to  farmers  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent*.  The  leafes  are 
recorded  in  a  public  regifter  which  is  kept  by  the  officers  of  revenue 
in  each  province  or  diftridl.  When  the  proprietor  cultivates  his 
own  lands,  they  are  valued  according  to  an  equitable  eflimation 
and  he  is  allowed  a  dedudion  of  one-fifth  of  the'tax,  fo  that  for  fuch. 
lands  he  pays  only  eight  inftead  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fuppofed 
rent. 

A  LAND-TAX  of  this  kind  is  certainly  more  equal  than  the 
land-tax  of  England.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  fo 
certain,  and  the  afleffment  of  the  tax  might  frequently  oocafion  a 

*  Memoires  concernaiu  les  Droits,  p.  240,  241. 
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good  deal  more  trouble  to  the  landlord.     It  might  too  be  a  good  deal 
more  expenfive  in  the  levying. 


« 


con- 


Such  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  however,  might  perhaps  be 
trived  as  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  both  prevent  this  uncertainty  and 
moderate  this  expence. 


The  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might  jointly  he  obliged 
to  record  their  leafe  in  a  public  regifter.  Proper  penalties  might 
be  enaded  againft  concealing  or  mifreprefenting  any  of  the  condi- 
tions ;  and  if  part  of  thofe  penalties  was  to  be  paid  to  either  of  the 
two  parties  who  informed  againft  and  convidted  the  other  of  fuch 
concealment  or  mifreprefentation,  it  would  effedually  deter  them 
from  combining  together  in  order  to  defraud  the  public  revenue. 
All  the  conditions  of  the  leafe  might  be  fufficiently  known  from  fuch 
a  record. 


Some  landlords,  inflead  of  raifing  the  rent,  take  a  fine  for  the 
renewal  of  the  leafe.     This  pradice  is  in  moft  cafes  the  expedient 
of  a  fpendthrift,  who  for  a  fum  of  ready  money  fells  a  future  reve- 
nue of  much  greater  value.     It  is  in  moft  cafes,  therefore,  hurtful 
.  to  the  landlord.     It   is   frequently  hurtful  to   the   tenant,   and  it  is 
always  hurtful   to  the  community.     It  frequently  takes  from   the 
tenant  fo   great  a  part  of  his  capital,  and  thereby   diminifhes  fo 
much  his  ability  to  cultivate  the  land,  that  he  finds  it  more  difficult 
to  pay  a  fmall  rent  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been  to  pay  a  great 
one.     Whatever  diminifhes  his  ability  to  cultivate,  neceffarily  keeps 
down,  below  what  it  would  otherwife  have  been,  the  moft  important 
part  of  the   revenue  of    the    community.      By  rendering  the  tax 
upon  fuch  fines   a  good  deal   heavier  than  upon  the  ordinary  rent, 
this  hurtful  pradice  might  be  difcouraged  to  the  no  fmall  advantage* 

of 
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of  all  the  different  parties  concerned,  of  the  landlord,  of  the  tenant,    ^  ^^  /^  P- 
of  the  fovcreign,^and  of  the  whole  coinmuiiity.-' "'  ■!' 

Some  .le^fes  prefcribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain  mode  of  cultivation, 
And.  a  certain  fucc'effion  of  crops  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
leafe.  This  condition,  which  is  generally  the  effeiSt  of  the  landlord's 
conceit  of  his  own  fuperior  knowledge  (a  conceit  in  moft  cafes  very 
ill  founded),  ought  always  to  be  confidered  as  an  additional  rent;  as, 
a  rent  in  fervice  inftead  of  a  rent  in  money.  In  order  to  difcourage 
the  praftice,  which  is  generally  a  foolifh  one,  this  fpecles  of  rent 
might  be  valued  rather  high,  and  confequently  taxed  fomewhat 
higher  than  common  money  rents. 

Some  landlords,  inftead  of  a  rent  iii  money,  require  a  rent  ia 
kind,  in  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  wine,  oil,  &c.  others  again  require 
a  rent  in  fervice.  Such  rents  are  always  more  hurtful  to  the  tenant 
than  beneficial  to  the  landlord.  They  either  take  more  or  keep  more 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  former,  than  they  pUt  into  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  every  country  where  they  take  place,  the  tenants  are  pooif 
and  beggarly,  pretty  much  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
take  place.  By  valuing,  in  the  fame  manner,  fuch  rents  rather  highy 
and  confequently  taxing  them  fomewhat  higher  than  common  mo- 
ney-rente, a  pradlice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  community  might 
perhaps  be  fufficlently  difcouraged. 

'      .;   -hctk    £ 
When  the  landlord  chofe  to  qccupy  himfelf  a  part  of  his  own 

lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued  according  to  an  equitable  arbitra- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
moderate  abatement  of  the  tax  might  be  granted  to  him  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  Venetian  territory;  provided  the  rent  of  the  lands 
which  he  occupied  did  not  exceed  a  certain  fum.  It  is  of  import- 
-«nce  that  the  landlord  fhould  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of 
Vol.  II.  3  K  hia 
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his  own  land.      His  capital  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the 
tenant,  and  with  lefs  (kill  he  can  frequently  raife  a  greater  produce. 
The  landlord  can  afford  to  try  experiments,  and  is  generally  difpofed 
to  do  fo.    His  unfuccefsful  experiments  occafion  only  a  moderate  lofs 
to  himfelf.     His  fuccefsful  ones  contribute  to  the  improvement  and 
better  cultivation  of  the  whole  country.     It  might  be  of  importance, 
however,  that  the  abatement  of  the  tax  fhould  encourage  him  to 
cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  only.    If  the  landlords  fhould,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  be  tempted  to  farm  the  whole  of  their  own  lands,  the 
country  (inftead  of  fober  and  induftrious  tenants  who  are  bound  by 
their  own  intereft  to  cultivate  as  well  as  their  capital  and  fkill  will- 
allow  them)  would  be  filled  with  idle  and  profligate  bailiffs,  whofe 
abufive  management  would  foon  degrade  the  cultivation,  and  reduce 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  to  the  diminution,  not  only  of  the 
revenue  of  their  matters,  but  of  the  moft  important  part  of  that  of 
the  whole  fociety. 


Such  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  might,  perhaps,  free  a  tax  of  this 
kind  from  any  degree  of  uncertainty  which  could  occafion,  either  op- 
preffion, or  ineonvenlency  to  the  contributor,-  and  might  at  the  fame 
time  ferve  to  introduce  into  the  common  management  of  land,  fuch 
a  plan  or  policy  as  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the  general  im- 
provement and  good  cultivation  of  the  country^ 

The  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which  varied  with  every  va~ 
nation  of  the  rent,  would  no  doubt  be  foitiewhat  greater  than  that 
of  levying  one  which  was  always  rated  according  ta  a  fixed  valua- 
tion. Some  additional  expence  would  neceffarily  be  incurred'  both  by 
the  different  regifter  offices  which  it  would  be  proper  to  eftablifh  in 
the  different  difti  ids  of  the  country,  and  by  the  different  valuations 
which  might  occafionally  be  made  of  the  lands  which  the  proprietor 
chofe  to  occupy  himfelf.     The  expence  of  all  this,  however,  might- 

be 
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be  very  moderate,  and  much  below  what  is  incurred  in  the  levying  ^  H  A  p. 

of  many  other  taxes,  which  afFord  a  very  inconfiderable  revenue  in  • u ' 

comparifon  of  what  might  eafily  be  drawn  from  a  tax  of  this  kind. 

The  difcouragement  which  a  variable  land-tax  of  this  kind  might 
give  to  the  improvement  of  land,  feems  to  be  the  mofl:  important 
objedion  which  can  be  made  to  it.     The  landlord  would  certainly 
be  lefs  difpofed  to  improve,  when  the  fovereign,  who  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  expence,  was  to  fhare  in  the  profit  of  the  improvement. 
Even  this  objedion  might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  allowing  the  land- 
lord, before  he  began  his  improvement,  to  afcertain,  in  conjundtion 
■with  the  officers  of  revenue,  the  adual  value  of  his  lands,  according 
to  the  equitable  arbitration  of  a  certain  number  of  landlords  and 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  equally  chofen  by  both  parties ;  and 
by  rating  him  according  to  this  valuation  for  fuch  a  number  of  years, 
as  might  be  fully  fufficient  for  his  complete  indemnification.     To 
draw  the  attention  of  the  fovereign  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  from  a  regard  to  the  increafe  of  his  own  revenue,  is  one  of 
the  principal  advantages  propofed  by  this  fpecies  of  land-tax.     The 
term,    therefore,  allowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the  landlord, 
ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  what  was  necefiary  for 
that  purpofe ;  left  the  remotenefs  of  the  intereft  (hould  difcourage 
too  much  this  attention.     It  had  better,  however,  be  fomewhat  too 
long  than  in  any  refpedl  too  Ihort.     No  incitement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fovereign  can  ever  counterbalance  the  fmallefl  difcou- 
ragement to  that  of  the  landlord.     The  attention  of  the  fovereign 
can  be  at  beft  but  a  very  general  and  vague  confideration  of  what 
18  likely  to  contribute  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  dominions.      The  attention  of  the  landlord  is  a  particular 
and  minute  confideration  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  mufl  advan- 
tageous application  of  every  inch  of  ground  upon  his  efiate.     The 
principal  attention  of  the  fovereign  ought  to  be  to  encourage,  by 
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B  o  O  K  every  means  in  his  power,  the  attention  both  of  the  landlord  and 
of  the  farmer;  by  allowing  both  to  purfue  their  own  intereft  in 
their  own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  judgmeot;  by  giving 
to  both  the  Eioft  perfed  fecurity  that  they  {hall  enjoy  the  full  re- 
compence  of  their  own  induftry  ;  and  by  procuring  to  both  the  mofl; 
extenfiye  market  for  every  part  of  their  produce,  in  confequence  of 
eftablifhing  the  eafieil  and  fafeft  communications  both  by  land  and 
by  water, 'through  every  part  of  his  own  dominions,  as  well  as  the 
moft  unbounded  freedom  of  exportation  to  the  dominions  of  all  other 
princes. 

If  by  fucli  a  fyftern  of  adminifiration  a  tax  of  this  kind  could 
be  fo  managed  as  to  give,  not  only  no  difcouragement,  but,  oix 
the  contrary,  fome  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
it  does  not  appear  likely  to  occafion  any  other  inconveniency  ta 
the  landlord,  except  always  the  unavoidable  one  of  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  tax. 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  flate  of  the  foclety,  in  the  Improve- 
ment and  in  the  declenfion  of  agriculture ;  in  all  the  variations  iix 
the  value  of  filver,  and  in  all  thofe  in  the  fiandard  of  the  coin,  a 
tax  of  this  kind  would,  of  its  own  accord  and  without  any  atten- 
tion of  government,  readily  fuit  itfelf  to  the  adlual  fituation  of 
things,  and  would  be  equally  juft  and  equitable  in  all  'thofe  dif- 
ferent changes.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to 
be  eftablifhed  as  a  perpetual  and  unalterable  regulation,  or  as 
what  is  called  a  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth^ 
than  any  tax  which  was  always  to  be  levied  according  to  a  certain 
valuation. 


Some  ftates,   inftead  of  the  fimple  and  obvious  expedient  of  a 
regifter  of  leafes,  have  had  recourfe  to  the  laborious  and  expenfive 
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one  of  an  a£tual  furvey  and  valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country.    CHAP. 
They  have  fufpeiled,  probably,  that  the  leflbr  and  leflce,  in  order 
to  defraud  the  public  revenue,  might  combine  to  conceal  the  real 
terms  of  the  leafe.    Doomfday-book  feems  to  have  been  the  refult  of 
a  very  accurate  furvey  of  this  kind. 

In  the  antient  dominions  of  the  king  of  PrufTia,  the  land-tax 
is  afleffed  according  to  an  adbual  furvey  and  valuation,  which  is 
reviewed  and  altered  from  time  to  time*.  According  to  that  valu- 
ation, the  lay  proprietors  pay  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  their  revenue.  Ecclefiaftics  from  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent. 
The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Silefia  was  made  by  order  of  the 
prefent  king;  it  is  faid  with  great  accuracy.  According  to  that 
valuation  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bifhop  of  Brefiaw  are  taxed  ' 
at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rent.  The  other  revenues  of  the 
ecclefiaftics  of  both  religions,  at  fifty  per  cent.  The  commande- 
ries  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  of  that  of  Malta,  at  forty  per  cent. 
Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure,  at  thirty-eight  and  one-third  per 
cent.  Lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure,  at  thirty-five  and  one-third 
per  cent. 

The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
work  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  not  perfedted  till  after 
the  peace  of  1748,  by  the  orders  of  the  prefent  einprefs  queen  f.  The 
furvey  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  was  begun  in  the  time  of 
Charles  VI.,  was  not  perfeded  till  after  1760.  It  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  moft  accurate  that  has  ever  been  made.  The  furvey  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  was  executed  under  the  orders  of  the  late  king, 
of  Sardinia  X' 


*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  tome  i.  p.  i  M>  i  »5>  "^j  ^^• 

f  Id.  p.  83,  84.  X  Id.  p.  280,  &c.  alfo  p.  ZS7,  &c.  to  316. 
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In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Pruflia  the  revenue  of  the  church 
is  taxed  much  higher  than  that  of  lay  proprietors.    The  revenue  of 
the  church  is,  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  burden  upon  the  rent  of  land. 
It  feldom  happens  that  any  part  of  it  is  applied  towards  the  im- 
provement of  land  ;  or  is  fo  employed  as  to  contribute  in  any  refped 
towards  increafing  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.    His 
Pruflian  majefty  had  probably,  upon  that  account,  thought  it  rea- 
fonable  that  it  fhould  contribute  a  good  deal  more  towards  relieving 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.    In  feme  countries  the  lands  of  the  church 
are  exempted  from  all  taxes.     In  others  they  are  taxed  more  lightly 
than  other  lands.      In  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  lands  which  the 
church  poflefled  before  1575,  are  rated  to  the  tax  at  a  third  only 
of  their  value. 


In  Silefia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are  taxed  three  per  cent, 
higher  than  thofe  held  by  a  bafe  tenure.  1  he  honours  and  privi- 
leges of  different  kinds  annexed  to  the  former,  his  Pruflian  majefly 
had  probably  imagined,  would  fufficiently  compenfate  to  the  propri- 
etor a  fmall  aggravation  of  the  tax ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  hu- 
miliating inferiority  of  the  latter  would  be  in  fome  meafure  alleviated 
by  being  taxed  fomewhat  more  lightly.  In  other  countries,  the 
fyftem  of  taxation,  inflead  of  alleviating,  aggravates  this  inequality. 
In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  thofe  provinces  of 
France  which  are  fubjed  to  what  is  called  the  Real  or  predial  taille, 
the  tax  falls  altogether  upon  the  lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure.  Thofe 
held  by  a  noble  one  are  exempted. 

A  LAND-TAX  aflefled  according  to  a  general  furvey  and  valua- 
tion, how  equal  foever  it  may  be  at  firft,  muft,  in  the  courfe  of 
a  very  moderate  period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  fo  would  require  the  continual  and  painful  attention 
of  government  to  all  the  variations  in  the  ftate  and  produce  of 
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every  different  farm  in  the  country.  The  governments  of  Pruffia,  ^  ^  a  p* 
of  Bohemia,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  adtually  exert 
an  attention  of  this  kind  ;  an  attention  fo  unfuitable  to  the  nature  of 
government,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long  continuance,  and 
which,  if  it  is  continued,  will  probably  in  the  long-run  occafion 
much  more  trouble  and  vexation  than  it  can  poflibly  bring  rehef  to 
the  contributors. 

In  1666,  the  generality  of  Montauban  was  aflefled  to  the  Real 
or  predial  tallie  according,  it  is  faid,  to  a  very  exadl  furvey  and  valu- 
ation *.  By  1727,  this  affefTment  had  become  altogether  imequal. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  ineonveniency,  government  has  found  no 
better  expedient  than  to  impofe  upon  the  whole  generality  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres.  This  additional 
tax  is  rated  upon  all  the  different  diftrids  fubje£t  to  the  tallie  accord- 
ing to  the  old  afTeffment.  But  it  is  levied  only  upon  thofe  which  in 
the  aftual  ftate  of  things  are  by  that  afTeffment  under- taxed,  and  it 
is  applied  to  the  relief  of  thofe  which  by  the  fame  afTeffment  are  over- 
taxed. Two  diflr.i£ts,  for  example,  one  of  which  ought  in  the  adual 
ftate  of  things  to  be  taxed  at  nine  hundred,  the  other  at  eleven  hun- 
dred livres,  are  by  the  old  afTeffment  both  taxed  at  a  thoufand  livres. 
Both  thefe  diflrids  are  by  the  additional  tax  rated  at  eleven  hundred 
livres  each.  But  this  additional  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the  diftri<ft 
under-charged,  and  it  is  applied  altogether  to  the  relief  of  that  over- 
charged, which  confequently  pays  only  nine  hundred  livres.  The 
government  neither  gains  nor  lofes  by  the  additional  tax,  which  is 
applied  together  to  remedy  the  inequalities  arifing  from  the  old 
afTeffment.  The  application  Is  pretty  much  regulated  according 
to  the  difcretion  of  the  intendant  of  the  generality,  and  mufU 
sherefore,  be  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary. 

"  Id.  tome  ii..  p.  139,  i;<u 
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BOOK 
V. 

v.— „^ 1    Taxes  ivh'ich  are  proportioned.,  not  to  the  Rent,  hut  to  the  produce 

of  Land, 

TAXES  upon  the  produce  of  land  are  in  reality  taxes  upon  the 
rent;  and  though  they  may  be  originally  advanced  by  the  farmer, 
are  finally  paid  by  the  landlord.  When  a  certain  portion  of  tlie  pro- 
duce is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  farmer  computes,  as  well  as  he 
can,  what  the  value  of  this  portion  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely 
to  amount  to,  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  rent 
Avhich  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  landlord.  There  is  no  farmer  who 
does  not  compute  beforehand  what  the  church  tythe,  which  is  a  land- 
tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to. 


The  tythe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this  kind,  under  the 
appearance  of  perfedx  equality,  are  very  unequal  taxes ;  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce  being,  in  different  fituations,  equivalent  to 
a  very  different  portion  of  the  rent.  In  fome  very  rich  lands  the 
produce  is  fo  great,  that  the  one  half  of  it  is  fully  fufficient  to 
replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  ftock  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  other  half,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  value  of  the 
other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord,  if  there 
was  no  tythe.  But  if  a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken  from  him 
in  the  way  of  tythe,  he  muft  require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth 
part  of  this  rent,  otherwife  he  cannot  get  back  his  capital  with 
the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  cafe  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  inftead 
of  amounting  to  a  half,  or  five- tenths  of  the  whole  produce,  will 
amount  only  to  four  tenths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  produce  is  fometimes  fo  fmall,  and  the  expence  of  culti- 
vation fo  great,  that  it  requires  four-fifths  of  the  whole  produce  to 
replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.     In  this 

cafe, 
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cafe,  though  there  was  no  tythe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord   could    C  H  A  ?. 

amount  to  no  more  than  one  fifth  or  two-tenths  of  the  whole  pro-  't 4-' "J 

duce.  But  if  the  farmer  pays  one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the  way 
of  tythe,  he  muft  require  an  equal  abatement  of  the  rent  of  the 
landlord,  which  will  thus  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  only  of  the  whole 
produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands,  the  tythe  may  fometimes  be 
a  tax  of  no  more  than  one-fifth  part,  or  four  {hillings  in  the  pound ; 
whereas,  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of 
one-half,  or  often  fliillings  in  the  pound. 

The  tythe,  as  It  is  frequently  a  very  unequal  tax  upon  the  rent, 
fo  it  is  always  a  great  difcouragement  both  to  the  improvements  of 
the  landlord  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer.  The  one  cannot 
venture  to  make  the  moft  important,  which  are  generally  the  moft 
expenfive  improvements;  nor  the  other  to  raife  the  moft  valuable, 
which  are  generally  too  the  moft  expenfive  crops ;  when  the  church, 
which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  expence,  is  to  fhare  fo  very  largely  ia 
the  profit.  The  cultivation  of  madder  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
fined by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provinces,  which,  being  prefbyte- 
rian  countries,  and  upon  that  account  exempted  from  this  deftrudlive 
tax,  enjoyed  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  that  ufeful  dying  drug  againft 
the  reft  of  Europe.  The  late  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture 
of  this  plant  into  England,  have  been  made  only  in  confequence  of 
the  ftatute  which  enadted  that  five  fhillings  an  acre  fliould  be  received 
in  lieu  of  all  manner  of  tythe  upon  madder. 

As  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  church,  fo  in  many 
different  countries  of  Afia,  the  ftate,  is  principally  fupported  by  a 
land-tax,  proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 
In  China,  the  principal  revenue  of  the  fovereign  confifts  in  a  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  of  the  empire.  This  tenth 
part,  however,  is  eftimated  fo  very  moderately,  that,  In  many  pro- 
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B  o^o  K  vinces,  it  is  fald  not  to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinary  produce. 
The  land-tax  or  land  rent  which  ufed  to  be  paid  to  the  Mahometan 
government  of  Bengal,  before  that  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englilh  Eaft  India  company,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  about  a 
fifth  part  of  the  produce.  The  land-tax  of  antient  Egypt  is  faid 
likevvife  to  have  amounted  to  a  fifth  part. 

In  Afia,  this  fort  of  land-tax  is  faid  to  intereft  the  fovereign  in 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land.  The  fovereigns  of 
China,  thofe  of  Bengal  while  under  the  Mahometan  government, 
and  thofe  of  antient  Egypt,  are  faid  accordingly  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  making  and  maintaining  of  good  roads 
and  navigable  canals,  in  order  to  increafe,  as  much  as  poffible, 
both  the  quantity  and  value  of  every  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  by  procuring  to  every  part  of  it  the  moft  extenfive  market 
which  their  own  dominions  could  afford.  The  tythe  of  the  church 
is  divided  into  fuch  fmall  portions,  that  no  one  of  its  proprietors 
can  have  any  intereft  of  this  kind.  The  parfon  of  a  parifh  could 
never  find  his  account  in  making  a  road  or  canal  to  a  diftant  part 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  extend  the  market  for  the  produce  of  his 
own  particular  parifli.  Such  taxes,  when  deftined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ftate,  have  fome  advantages  which  may  ferve  in  fome 
meafure  to  balance  their  inconveniency.  When  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church,  they  are  attended  with  nothin*  but 
inconveniency. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  levied,  either  in  kind  j 
or,  according  to  a  certain  valuation,  in  money. 


The  parfon  of  a  parifh,  or  a  gentleman  of  fmall  fortune  who 
lives  upon  his  eftate,  may  fometimes,  perhaps,  find  fome  advantage' 
in  receiving,  the  one   his  tythe,  and  the  other  his  rent,  in  kind. 
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The  quantity  fo  be  coUeded,  and  the  dlftrid  within  which  it  is  to  ^  H  A  P- 
be  coUeded,  are  fo  finall,  that  they  both  can  ovcrfee,  with  their 
own  eyes,  the  colledion  and  difpofal  of  every  part  of  \Vhat  is  due 
to  them.  A  gentleman  of  great  fortune,  who  Uvcd  in  the  capital, 
would  be  in  danger  of  fufFering  much  by  the  negled,  and  more  by 
the  fraud,  of  his  fadors  and  and  agents,  if  the  rents  of  an  eftate  in 
a  diftant  province  were  to  be  paid  to  him  in  this  manner.  The  lofs 
of  the  fovereign,  from  the  abufe  and  depredation  of  his  tax-gather- 
ers, would  neceffarily  be  much  greater.  The  fervants  of  the  moft 
carelefs  private  perfon  arc,  perhaps,  more  under  the  eye  of  their 
mafter  than  thofe  of  the  moft  careful  prince;  and  a  public  reve- 
nue, which  was  paid  in  kind,  would  fuffer  fo  much  from  the  mif- 
management  of  the  colledors,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  what  was 
levied  upon  the  people  would  ever  arrive  at  the  treafury  of  the 
prince.  Some  part  of  the  public  revenue  of  China,  however,  is 
faid  to  be  paid  in  this  manner.  The  Mandarins  and  other  tax- 
gatherers  will,  no  doubt,  find  their  advantage  in  continuing  the 
pradice  of  a  payment  which  is  fo  much  more  liable  to  abufe  than 
any  payment  in  money. 

A  Tax  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  levied  in  money, 
may  be  levied  either  according  to  a  valuation  which  varies  with  all 
the  variations  of  the  market  price ;  or  according  to  a  fixed  valua- 
tion, a  bufhel  of  wheat,  for  example,  being  always  valued  at  one 
and  the  fame  money  price,  whatever  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  former  way,  will  vary 
only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  real  produce  of  the  land* 
according  to  the  improvement  or  negled  of  cultivation.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way  will  vary,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  according  to 
both  thofe  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  thofe  in  the 
quantity  of  thofe  metals  which  is  at  different  times  contained  in 
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coin  of  the  fame  denomination.  The  produce  of  the  former  will 
always  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  real  produce  of 
the  land.  The  produce  of  the  latter  may,  at  different  times,  bear 
very  different  proportions  to  that  value. 


When,    inftead  either   of  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of 
land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain  portion,  a  certain  fum  of  money 
is  to  be  paid  in  full  compenfation  for  all   tax  or  tythe  ;    the  tax 
becomes,  in  this  cafe,  exaftly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  land-tax 
of  England.     It  neither  rifes  nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land. 
It  neither  encourages  nor  difcourages  improvement.     The  tythe  in 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  parilhes  which  pay  what  is  called  a  Modus 
in  lieu  of  all  other  tythe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind.     During  the  Maho- 
metan government  of  Bengal,  inflead  of  the  payment  in  kind  of  a 
fifth  part  of  the  produce,  a  modus,  and,  it  is  faid,  a  very  moderate 
one,  was  eflablifhed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  diftrids  or  zeminda- 
ries  of  the  country.     Some  of  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, under  pretence  of  refloring  the  public  revenue  to  its  proper 
value,^  have,  in  fome  provinces,  exchanged  this  modus  for  a  pay- 
ment in  kind.     Under  their  management  this  change  is  likely  both 
to  difcourage  cultivation,  and  to  give  new  opportunities  for  abufe 
in  the  colledlion  of  the  public  revenue,  which  has  fallen  very  much 
below  what  it  was  faid  to  have  been,  when  it  firft  fell  under  the 
management  of  the  company.     The  fervants  of  the  company  may,, 
perhaps,  have  profited  by  this  change,  but  at  the  expence,  it  is  pro- 
bable, both  of  their  maimers  and  of  the  country. 


Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Houfes. 

THE  rent  of  a  houfe  may  be  diaingui/hed  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  one  may  very  properly  be  called  the  Building  rent;  the 
other  is  commonly  called  the  Ground  rent. 

The 
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The  building  rent  is  the  intereft  or  profit  of  the  capital  expended 
in  building  the  houfe.  In  order  to  put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon 
a  level  with  other  trades,  it  is  necefl'ary  that  this  rent  fhould  be  fuf- 
ficient,  firft,  to  pay  him  the  fame  intereft  which  he  would  have  got 
for  his  capital  if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good  fecurity ;  and,  fecondly, 
to  keep  the  houfe  in  conftant  repair,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  to  replace,  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  the  capital 
which  had  been  employed  in  building  it.  The  building  rent,  or; 
the  ordinary  profit  of  building  is,  therefore,  every  where  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  intereft  of  money.  Where  the  market  rate 
of  intereft  is  four  per  cent,  the  rent  of  a  houfe  which,  over 
and  above  paying  the  ground  rent,  afl^'ords  fix,  or  fix  and  a  half  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  expence  of  building,  may  perhaps  afford  a 
fufficient  profit  to  the  builder.  Where  the  market  rate  of  intereft  is 
five  per  cent,  it  may  perhaps  require  feven  or  feven  and  a  half  per 
cent.  If,  in  proportion  to  the  intereft  of  money,  the  trade^  of  the 
builder  affords  at  any  time  a  much  greater  profit  than  this,  it  will 
ibon  draw  fo  much  capital  from  other  trades  as  will  reduce  the  profit 
to  its  proper  level.  If  it  affords  at  any  time  much  lefs  than  this, 
other  trades  will  foon  draw  fo  much  capital  from  it  as  will  again  raife 
that  profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  houfe  is  over  and  above 
what  is  fufficient  for  affording  this  reafonable  profit,  naturally  goes 
to  the  ground -rent;  and  where  the  owner  of  the  ground  and  the 
owner  of  the  building  are  two  different  perfons,  is,  in  moft  cafes, 
completely  paid  to  the  former.  This  furplus  rent  is  the  price 
which  the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe  pays  for  fome  real  or  fuppofed 
advantage  of  the  fituation.  In  country  houles,  at  a. diftance  from, 
any  great  town,  where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  chufe  upon, . 
the  ground  rent  is  fcarce  any  thing,  or  no  more  than  what  the 
ground  which  the  houlq  ftands  upon  would   pay  if  employed  ins 
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agriculture.  In  country  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  great 
town,  it  is  fometimes  a  good  deal  higher;  and  the  peculiar  conve- 
niency  or  beauty  of  fituation  is  there  frequently  very  well  paid  for. 
Ground  rents  are  generally  higheft  in  the  capital,  and  in  thofe  par- 
ticular parts  of  it  where  there  happens  to  be  the  greateft  demand  for 
houfes,  whatever  be  the  reafon  of  that  demand,  whether  for  trade 
and  bufinefs,  for  pleafure  and  fociety,  or  for  mere  vanity  and 
fafhion. 


A  TAX  upon  houfe-rent,  payable  by  the  tenant  and  proportioned 
to  the  whole  rent  of  each  houfe,  could  not,  for  any  confiderable  time 
at  leaft,  affedl  the  building  rent.  If  the  builder  did  not  get  his  rea- 
fonable  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  trade ;  which,  by 
raifing  the  demand  for  building,  would  in  a  fhort  time  bring  back  his 
profit  to  its  proper  level  with  that  of  other  trades.  Neither  would 
fuch  a  tax  fall  altogether  upon  the  ground  rent;  but  it  would  divide 
itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fall,  partly  upon  the  inhabitant  of  the 
houfe,  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground. 


Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  a  particular  perfon  judges 
that  he  can  afford  for  houfe-rent  an  expence  of  fixty  pounds  a 
year;  and  let  us  fuppofe  too  that  a  tax  of  four  fhillings  in  the 
pound,  or  of  one-fifth,  payable  by  the  inhabitant,  is  laid  upon 
houfe-rent.  A  houfe  of  fixty  pounds  rent  will  in  this  cafe  coft 
him  feventy-two  pounds  a  year,  which  is  twelve  pounds  more  than 
he  thinks  he  can  afford.  He  will,  therefore,  content  himfelf  with 
a  worfe  houfe,  or  a  houfe  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with  the 
additional  ten  pounds  that  he  muft  pay  for  the  tax,  will  make  up 
the  fum  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  the  expence  which  he  judges  he 
can  afford ;  and  in  order  to  pay  the  tax  he  will  give  up  a  part  of 
the  additional  conveniency  which  he  might  have  had  from  a  houfe 
of  ten  pounds  a  year  more  rent.     He  will  give  up,  I  fay,  a  part  of 
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this  additional  conveniency  ;  for  he  will   fcldom  be  obliged  to  give     ^  ^^  ''• 

up  the  whole,    but  will,   in  confequence  of  the  tax,  get  a  better   ' u       ' 

houfe  for  fil'ty  pounds  a  year,  than  he  could  have  got  if  there  had 
been  no  tax.  For  as  a  tax  of  this  kind,  by  taking  away  this  parti- 
cular competitor,  mufl:  diminifli  the  competition  for  houfes  of  fixty 
pounds  rent,  fo  it  muft  likewife  diminifli  it  for  thofe  of  fifty  pounds 
rent,  and  in  the  fame  manner  for  thofe  of  all  other  rents,  except 
the  loweft  rent,  for  which  it  would  for  fome  time  increafe  the  com- 
petition. But  the  rents  of  every  clafs  of  houfes  for  which  the  com- 
petition was  diminifhed,  would  neceffarily  be  more  or  lefs  reduced. 
As  no  part  of  this  rcdu(flion,  however,  could,  for  any  confiderable 
time  at  leaft,  affedl  the  building  rent;  the  whole  of  it  muft  in  the 
long-run  neceffarily  fall  upon  the  ground-rent.  The  final  payment 
of  this  tax,  therefore,  would  fall,  partly  upon  the  inhabitant  of  the 
houfe,  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  fliare,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up 
a  part  of  his  conveniency  ;  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground, 
who,  in  order  to  pay  his  fhare,  would;  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part 
of  his  revenue.  In  what  proportion  this  final  payment  would  be  di- 
vided between  them,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  afcertain.  The 
divifion  would  probably  be  very  different  in  different'  cireumftances, 
and  a  tax  of  this  kind  might,  according  to  thofe  different  cireum- 
ftances, affed;  very  unequally  both  the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe  and 
the  owner  of  the  ground. 

The  inequality  with  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  might  fall  upon 
the  owners  of  different  ground  rents,  would  arife  altogether  from 
the  accidental  inequality  of  this  divifion.  But  the  inequality  with 
which  it  might  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  of  different  houfes  would 
arife,  not  only  from  this,  but  from  another  caufe.  The  proportion 
of  the  ex;pence  of  houfe-rent.ttojthe  whole  expence  of  living,  is 
differeftt  iri  the  different  degrees  of  fortune.  ;  It  is  perhaps  highefl 
in  the. highefl  degree,  and  it  diminiflaes  gradually. through,  the  infe- 
5  rior 
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BOOK    nor  degrees,  fo  as  in  general  to  be  lowefl:  in  the  Toweft  degree.     The 

t-^ „ '    neeeflaries  of  life  occafiou  the  great  expence  of  the  poor.    They  find 

it  difficult  to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  little  revenue  is 
fpent  in  getting  it.  The  luxuries  and  vanities  of  life  occafion  the 
principal  expence  of  the  rich  ;  and  a  magnificent  houfe  enibel- 
liihes  and  fets  ofi^  to  the  beft  advantage  all  the  other  luxuries  and 
vanities  which  they  poflefs.  A  tax  upon  houfe-rents,  therefore, 
would  in  general  fall  heavieft  upon  the  richj  and  in  this  fort  of  in- 
equality there  would  not,  perhaps,  be  any  thing  very  unreafonable. 
It  is  not  very  unreafonable  that  the  rich  fhould  contribute  to  the 
public  expence,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  revenue,  but  fome~ 
thing  more  than  in  that  proportion. 


The  rent  of  houfes,  though  it  in  fome  refpeds  refembles  the  rent 
of  land,  is  in  one  refped  efTentially  different  from  it.     The  rent  of 
land  is  paid  for  the  ufe  of  a  produdive  fubjed.     The  land  which 
pays  it  produces  it.     The  rent  of  houfes  is  paid  for  the  ufe  of  aa 
unprodudive  fubjed.     Neither  the  houfe  nor  the  ground  which  it 
ftands  upon  produce  any  thing.     The  perfon  who  pays  the  rent, 
therefore,     muft    draw    it    from   fome   other   fource   of   revenue, 
diftind    from   and    independent    of    this    fubjed.      A   tax    upon 
the  rent  of  houfes,   fo  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabitants,   muft 
be  drawn  from  the  fame   fource  as   the  rent  itfelf,   and   muft  be 
paid  from  their  revenue,  whether  derived  from  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  profits  of  ftock,  or  the  rent  of  land.     So  far  as  it  falls  upon 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  one  of  thofe  taxes  which  fall,  not  upon  one 
only,  but  indifferently  upon  all  the  three  different  fources  of  reve- 
nue }  and  is  in  every  refped  of  the  fame  nature  as  a  tax  upon  any 
other  fort  of  confumable  commodities.      In    general   there  is  not 
perhaps,  any  one  article  of  expence  or  confumption  by  which  the 
liberality  or  narrownefs  of  a  man's  whole  expence   can  be  better 
judged   of,   than   by  his   houfe-rent.      A  proportional  tax   upon 
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tliis  particular  article  of  espence  might,  perhaps,  produce  a  more 
confiderable  revenue  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn  from 
it  in  any  part  of  Europe.  If  the  tax  indeed  was  very  high,  the 
greater  part  of  people  would  endeavour  to  evade  it,  as  much  as  they 
could,  by  contenting  themfelves  with  fmaller  houfes,  and  by  turning 
the  greater  part  of  their  expence  into  fome  other  channel. 

The  rent  of  houfes  might   eafily  be  afcertained  with  fufEcient 
accuracy,  by  a  policy  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  would  be 
neceifary  for  afcertaining  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.     Houfes  not 
inhabited  ought  to  pay  no  tax.     A  tax  upon  them  would  fall  alto- 
gether upon  the  proprietor,  who  would  thus  be  taxed  for  a  fubjedl 
which  afforded  him  neither  conveniency  nor  revenue.     Houfes  inha- 
bited by  the   proprietor  ought  to   be  rated,  not   according  to  the 
expence  vi'hich  they   might  have  coft  in  building,  but  according  to 
the  rent  which  an    equitable   arbitration   might  judge  them  likely 
to  bring,   if  leafed  to  a  tenant.     If  rated  according  to  the  expence 
which  they  may  have  coft  in  building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four  {hil- 
lings in  the  pound,  joined  with  other  taxes,  would  ruin  almoft  all 
the  rich  and  great  families  of  this,  and,  I  believe,  of  every  other 
civilized  country.     Whoever  will  examine,  with  attention,  the  dif- 
ferent town  and  country  houfes  of  fome  of  the  richeft  and  greateft 
families  in  this  'country,  will  find  that,  at  the  rate  of  only  fix  and 
a  half,  or  feven  per  cent,  upon  the  original  expence  of  building, 
their  houfe-rent   is  nearly    equal  to  the  whole  neat  rent  of  their 
eftates.     It  is  the  accumulated  expence  of  feveral  fucceffive  genera- 
tions, laid  out  upon  objeds  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence,  in- 
deed ;  but,  in  proportion  to  what  they  coft,  of  very  fmall  exchange- 
able value. 

Ground-rents  are    a   ftill   more   proper   fubjed   of    taxation 

than   the  ren-.  of  houfes.     A   tax  upon   ground-rents   would  not 
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ralfe  the  rents  of  houfes.  It  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner 
of  the  ground-rent,  who  a£ls  always  as  a  monopolift,  and  exads  the 
greateft  rent  which  can  be  got  for  the  ufe  of  his  ground.  More 
or  lefs  can  be  got  for  it  according  as  the  competitors  happen  to  be 
richer  or  poorer,  or  can  afford  to  gratify  their  fancy  for  a  particular 
fpot  of  ground  at  a  greater  or  fmaller  expcnce.  In  every  country  the 
greateft  number  of  rich  competitors  is  in  the  capital,  and  it  is  there 
accordingly  that  the  higheft  ground-rents  are  always  to  be  found. 
As  the  wealth  of  thofe  competitors  would  in  no  refpedl  be  increafed 
by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents,  they  would  not  probably  be  difpofed 
to  pay  more  for  the  ufe  of  the  ground.  Whether  the  tax  was  to  be 
advanced  by  the  inhabitant,  or  by  the  owner  of  the  ground,  would  be 
of  little  importance.  The  more  the  inhabitant  Vv'as  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  tax,  the  lefs  he  would  incline  to  pay  for  the  ground  ;  fo  that 
the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner 
of  the  ground-rent.  The  ground-rents  of  uninhabited  houfes  ought 
to  pay  no  tax. 


Both  ground-rents  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land  are  a  fpecies  of 
revenue  which  the  owner,  in  many  cafes,  enjoys  without  any  care  or 
attention  of  his  own.  Though  a  part  of  this  revenue  Ihould  be 
taken  from  him  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  ftate,  no  dif- 
couragement  will  thereby  be  given  to  any  fort  of  induftrv.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  foclety,  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  might  be  the  fame  after 
fuch  a  tax  as  before.  Ground-rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land, 
are,  therefore,  perhaps,  the  fpecies  of  revenue  which  can  beft  bear  to 
have  a  peculiar  tax  impofed  upon  them. 


Ground-rents  fecm,  in  this  refped,  a  more  proper  fubjedl  of 
peculiar  taxation  than  even  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  The  ordi- 
nary rent  of  land  is,  in  many  cafes,  owing  partly  at  Icaft  to  the 
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attention  and  good  management  of  the  landlord.  A  very  heavy  chap. 
tax  might  dilcourage  too  much  this  attention  and  good  manage-  u— v"-— ^ 
ment.  Ground-rents,  fo  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  rent  of 
land,  are  altogether  owing  to  the  good  government  of  the  fovc- 
reign,  which,  by  protcding  the  induftry  cither- of  the  whole  people, 
or  of  the  inhabitants  of  fome  particular  place,  enables  them  to 
pay  {0  much  more  than  its  real  value  for  the  ground  which  they 
build  their  houfes  upon ;  or  to  make  to  its  owner  fo  much  more 
than  compenfation  for  the  lofs  which  he  might  fuftain  by  this  ufe 
of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  reafonable  than  that  a  fund  which 
owes  its  exiftence  to  the  good  government  of  the  ftate,  fhould  be 
taxed  peculiarly,  or  fhould  contribute  fomething  more  than  the 
greater  part  of  other  funds,  towards  the  fupport  of  that  govern- 
ment. 

Though,  in  many  different  countries  of  Europe,  taxes  have  been 
Impofed  upon  the  rent  of  houfes,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  which 
ground-rents  have  been  confidered  as  a  feparate  fubjedt  of  taxation. 
The  contrivers  of  taxes  have,  probably,  found  fome  difficulty  in 
afcertaining  what  part  of  the  rent  ought  to  be  confidered  as  ground- 
rent,  and  what  part  ought  to  be  confidered  as  building  rent.  It 
fhould  not,  however,  feem  very  difficult  to  diflinguifli  thofe  two 
parts  of  the  rent  from  one  another. 

In  Great  Britain  the  rent  of  houfes  is  fuppofed  to  be  taxed  In  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  rent  of  land,  by  what  is  called  the  annual 
land  tax.  The  valuation,  according  to  which  each  different  parifli 
and  diftrid:  is  affefled  to  this  tax,  is  always  the  fame.  It  was  ori- 
ginally extremely  unequal,  and  it  ftill  continues  to  be  fo.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  this  tax  falls  flill  more  lightly 
upon  the  rent  of  houfes  than  upon  that  of  land.  In  fome  few 
diflridts  only,  which  were  originally  rated  high,  and  in  which  the 
rents  of  houfes  have  fallen  confiderably,  the  land  tax  of  three  or 
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B  o^o  K  four  fhllHngs  in  the  pound,  is  faid  to  amount  to  an  equal  proport'ioa 
of  the  real  rent  of  houfes.  Untenanted  houfes,  though  by  law  fub- 
je£t  to  the  tax,  are,  in  moft  diftrids,  exempted  from  it  by  the  favour 
of  the  afleffors;  and  this  exemption  fometimes  occafions  fome  little 
variation  in  the  rate  of  particular  houfes,  though  that  of  the  diftrid 
is  always  the  fame.  Improvements  of  rent;  by  new  buildings,  re- 
pairs, &c. ;  go  to  the  difcharge  of  the  diftrid,  which  occafions  ftill 
further  variations  in  the  rate  of  particular  houfes. 

In  the  province  of  Holland  *  every  houfe  is  taxed  at  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  its  value,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  rent 
which  it  adually  pays,  or  to  the  circumftance  of  its  being  tenanted 
or  untenanted.  There  feems  to  be  a  hardfhip  in  obliging  the  pro- 
prietor to  pay  a  tax  for  an  untenanted  houfe,  from  which  he  can 
derive  no  revenue ;  efpecially  fo  very  heavy  a  tax.  In  Holland, 
where  the  market  rate  of  intereft  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  houfe,  muft,  in 
moft  cafes,  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  building-rent,  perhaps 
of  the  whole  rent.  The  valuation,  indeed,  according  to  which  the 
houfes  are  rated,  though  very  unequal,  is  faid  to  be  always  below 
the  real  value.  When  a  houfe  is  rebuilt,  improved,  or  enlarged, 
there  is  a  new  valuation,  and  the, tax  is  rated  accordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  feveral  taxes  which  in  England  have,  at 
different  times,  been  impofed  upon  houfes,  feem  to  have  imagined 
that  there  was  fome  great  difficulty  in  afcertaining,  with  tolerable 
exadnefs,  what  was  the  real  rent  of  every  houfe.  They  have  regu- 
lated their  taxes,  therefore,  according  to  fome  more  obvious  circum- 
ftance. fuch  as  they  had  probably  imagined  would,  in  moft  cafes, 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  rent. 

The  firft  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money;  or  a  tax  of  two 
iKillings    upon   every   hearth.      In   order  to  afcertain  how  many 
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hearths  were  in  the  houfe,  it  was  necefTary  that  the  tax-gatherer    ^  HA  P. 
fhould  enter  every  room  in  it.     This  odious  vifit  rendered  the  tax 
odious.     Soon  after  the  revolution,  therefore,  it  was  aboliflied  as  a 
badge  of  Ilavery. 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was,  a  tax  of  two  fhlllings  upon  every 
dwelling  houfe  inhabited.  A  houfe  with  ten  windows  to  pay  four 
fliillings  more.  A  houfe  with  twenty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay 
eight  fhillings.  This  tax  was  afterwards  fo  far  altered,  that  houfes 
with  twenty  windows,  and  with  lefs  than  thirty,  were  ordered  to  pay 
ten  fhillings,  and  thofe  with  thirty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay 
twenty  fhillings.  The  number  of  windows  can,  in  mnfi;  cafes,  be 
counted  from  the  outfide,  and,  in  all  cafes,  without  entering  every 
room  in  the  houfe.  The  vlfit  of  the  tax-gatherer,  therefore,  was 
lefs  ofFenfive  in  this  tax  than  in  the  hearth-money. 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  the  room  of  it  was  efia- 
blifhed  the  window  tax,  which  has  undergone  too  feveral  altrations 
and  augmentations.  The  window  tax,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  (Ja- 
nuary, 1775)  over  and  above  the  duty  of  three  fhillings  upon  every 
houfe  in  England,  and  of  one  fhilling  upon  every  houfe  in  Scotland, 
lays  a  duty  upon  every  window,  which,  in  England,  augments  gra- 
dually from  two-pence,  the  lowefl:  rate,  upon  houfes  with  not  more 
than  feven  windows ;  to  two  fhillings,  the  highefl  rate,  upon  houfes 
with  twenty-five  windows  and  upward-s. 

The  principal  objedion  to  all  fuch  taxes  is  their  inequality,  an 
inequality  of  the  worft  kind,  as  they  muft  frec^uently  fall  much 
heavier  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.  A  houfe  of  ten  pounds 
rent  in  a  country  town  may  fometimes  have  more  windows  than  a 
houfe  of  five  hundred  pounds  rent  in  London ;  and  though  the 
inhabitant  of  the  former  is  likely  to  be  a  much  poorer  man  than 
that  of  the  latter,  yet  fo  far  as  his  contribution  is  regulated  by  the 
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window-tax-,  he  muft  contribute  more  to  the  fupport  of  the  ftate 
Such  taxes  are,  therefore,  diredly  contrary  to  the  firft  of  the  four 
maxims  above  mentioned.    They  do  not  feem  to  offend  much  againft 
any  of  the  other  three. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and  of  all  other  taxes 
upon  houfes,  is  to  lower  rents.  The  more  a  man  pays  for  the  tax 
die  lefs,  it  is  evident,  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  rent.  Since  the 
impofition  of  the  window-tax,  however,  the  rents  of  houfes  have 
upon  the  whole  rifen,  more  or  lefs,  in  almofl  every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  Great  Britain,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Such  has  been 
almoft  every  where  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  houfes,  that  it 
has  raifed  the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax  could  fink  them ;  one 
of  the  many  proofs  of  the  great  profperity  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  increafing  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
tax,  rents  would  probably  have  rifen  ftill  higher. 

Article     If. 

Taxes  upon  Proft,    or  upon  the  Revenue  arifmg  from  Stock. 

THE  revenue  or  profit  arifing  from  flock  naturally  divides  Itfelf 
into  two  parts;  that  which  pays  the  interefl,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  ftockj  and  that  furplus  part  which  is  over  and 
above  what  is  neceflliry  for  paying  the  intereft. 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  fubjed  not  taxable 
direaiy.  It  is  the  compenfation,  and  in  mofl  cafes  it  is  no 
more  than  a  very  moderate  compenfation,  for  the  rifk  and  trouble 
of  employing  the  flock.  The  employer  muft  have  this  compen- 
fation,  oiherwife  he  cannot,  confiflently  wiih  his  own  interefl 
continue  the  employment.  If  he  was  taxed  diredly,  therefore' 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  either  to' 
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raife  the  rate  of  his  profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  upon  the  interefi;  of   ^  ^  ^  ^• 
money ;  that  is,  to  pay  lefs  intereft.     If  he  raifed  the  rate  of  his 
profit  in  proportion  to  the  tax,  the  whole  tax,  though  it  might  be 
advanced  by  him,  would  be  finally  paid  by  one  or  other  of  two  dif- 
ferent fets  of  people,  according  to  the  different  ways  in  which  he 
might  employ  the  flock  of  which  he  had  the  management.     If  he 
employed  it  as  a  farming  flock  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  he  could 
raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by  retaining  a  greater  portion,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  ;  and  as  this  could  be  done  only  by  a  redudlion 
of  rent,  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  upon  the  landlord. 
If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile  or  manufaduring  flock,  he  could 
raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by  raifing  the  price  of  his  goods;  in 
which  cafe  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon 
the  confumers  of  thofe  goods.     If  he  did  not  raife  the  rate  of  his 
profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to  charge  the  whole  tax  upon  that  part 
of  it  which  was  allotted  for  the  interefi  of  money.     He  could  afford 
lefs  interefi  for  whatever  flock  he  borrowed,  and  the  whole  weight 
of   the    tax  would  in  this  cafe  fall  ultimately  upon   the   interefi 
of  money.      So  far  as   he  could  not  relieve  himfelf  from  the  tax 
in  the  one   way,   he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  himfelf  in  the 
other. 

The  interefi  of  money  feems  at  firfl  fight  a  fubjed:  equally 
capable  of  being  taxed  diredly  as  the  rent  of  land.  Like  the 
rent  of  land,  it  is  a  neat  produce  which  remains  after  completely 
compenfating  the  whole  rifle  and  trouble  of  employing  the  flock. 
A's  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  cannot  raife  rents;  becaufe  the 
neat  produce  which  remains  after  replacing  the  flock  of  the 
farmer,  together  with  his  reafonable  profit,  cannot  be  greateir 
after  the  tax  than  before  it :  fo,.  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tax  upon 
the  interefi  of  money  could  not  raife  the  rate  of  interefi ;  the 
I  quantity 
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B  o^o  K  quantity  of  flock  or  money  in  the  country,  like  the  quantity  of 
land,  being  fuppofed  to  remain  the  fame  after  the  tax  as  before  it. 
The  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  has  been  fhewn  in  the  firft  book,  is 
every  where  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  flock  to  be  employed  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the  bufmefs 
which  mufl  be  done  by  it.  But  the  quantity  of  the  employment, 
or  of  the  bufinefs  to  be  done  by  flock,  could  neither  be  increafed 
nor  diminifhed  by  any  tax  upon  the  intereil  of  money.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  the  flock  to  be  employed,  therefore,  was  neither  increafed 
nor  diminiflied  by  it,  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  would  neceflarily 
remain  the  fame.  But  the  portion  of  this  profit  neceflary  for 
compenfuting  the  rifk  and  trouble  of  the  employer,  would  likewife 
remain  the  fame;  that  rifk  and  trouble  being  in  no  refped  altered. 
The  refidue,  therefore,  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  flock,  and  which  pays  the  interefl:  of  money,  would  neceffarily 
remain  the  fame  too.  At  firfl  fight,  therefore,  the  interefl  of  mo- 
ney feems  to  be  a  fubjed  as  fit  to  be  taxed  diredly  as  the  rent  of 
land. 

There  are,  however,  two  different  circumflances  which  render 
the  interefl  of  money  a  much  lefs  proper  fubjedl  of  d'lreO.  taxation 
than  the  rent  of  land. 


First,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  which  any  man 
poffeffes  can  never  be  a  fecret,  and  can  always  be  afcertained  with 
great  exadnefs.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  flock 
which  he  poffeires  is  almofl  always  a  fecret,  and  can  fcarce  ever 
be  afcertained  with  tolerable  exadnefs.  It  is  liable,  befides,  to 
almofl  continual  variations.  A  year  feldom  pafTes  away,  fre- 
quently not  a  month,  fometlmes  fcarce  a  fingle  day,  in  which  it 
does  not  rife  or  fall  more  or  lefs.  An  inquifition  into  every  man's 
private  circumflances,  and  an  inquifition  which,,  in  order  to 
o  accommodate 
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accommodate  the  tax  to  them,  watched  over  all  the  fluduatlons  of  ^  ^^  A  P. 
his  fortune,  would  be  a  fource  of  fuch  continual  and  endlefs  vexa-  <-.  .->—  ^ 
tion  as  no  people  could  fupport. 

Secondly,  land  is  a  fubjedl  which  cannot  be  removed;  whereas 
flock  eafily  may.  The  proprietor  of  land  is  neceffarily  a  citizen 
of  the  particular  country  in  which  his  eftate  lies.  The  proprietor 
of  ftock  is  properly  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  is  not  neceffarily 
attached  to  any  particular  country.  He  would  be  apt  to  abandon 
the  country  in  which  he  was  expofed  to  a  vexatious  inquifition, 
in  order  to  be  affeffed  to  a  burdenfome  tax,  and  would  remove 
his  ftock  to  feme  other  country  where  he  could,  either  carry  on 
his  bufmefs,  or  enjoy  his  fortune  more  at  his  eafe.  By  removing 
his  ftock  he  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  induftry  which  it  had 
maintained  in  the  country  which  he  left.  Stock  cultivates  land  ; 
ftock  employs  labour.  A  tax  which  tended  to  drive  away  ftock 
from  any  particular  country,  would  fo  far  tend  to  dry  up  every 
fource  of  revenue,  both  to  the  fovereign  and  to  the  fociety.  Not 
only  the  profits  of  ftock,  but  the  rent  of  land  .and  the  wages  of  labour, 
would  neceffarily  be  more  or  lefs  diminifhed  by  its  removal. 

The  nations,  accordingly,  who  have  attempted  to  tax  the  reve- 
nue arifing  from  ftock,  inftead  of  any  fevere  inquifition  of  this  kind, 
have  been  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  fome  very  loofe,  and, 
therefore,  more  or  lefs  arbitrary  eftimation.  The  extreme  inequality 
and  uncertainty  of  a  tax  affeffed  in  this  manner,  can  be  compenfated 
only  by  its  extreme  moderation,  in  confequence  of  which  every 
man  finds  himfelf  rated  fo  very  much  below  his  real  revenue,  that 
he  gives  himfelf  little  difturbance  though  his  neighbour  ftiould  be 
rated  fomewhat  lower. 

By  v^hat  is  called   the    land-tax   in  England,  it  was  intended 

that    ftock  fliould   be    taxed    in    the    fame   proportion    as    land. 
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When  the  tax  upon  land  was  at  four  fliillings  in  the  pound,  or 
at  one-fifth  of  the  fuppofed  rent,  it  was  intended  that  flock 
fhould  be  taxed  at  one-fifth  of  the  fuppofed  intereft.  When  the 
prefent  annual  land-tax  was  firft  impofed,  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
tereft was  fix  per  cent.  Every  hundred  pounds  ftock,  accord- 
ingly, was  fuppofed  to  be  taxed  at  twenty-four  fhillings,  the  fifth 
part  of  fix  pounds.  Since  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  has  been  reduced 
to  five  per  cent,  every  hundred  pounds  ftock  is  fuppofed  to  be  taxed 
at  twenty  ftiillings  only.  The  fum  to  be  raifed,  by  what  is  called 
the  land-tax,  was  divided  between  the  country  and  the  principal 
towns  The  greater  part  of  it  was  laid  upon  the  country  ;  and  of 
what  was  laid  upon  the  towns,  the  greater  part  was  affeffed  upon 
the  houfes.  What  remained  to  be  afleffed  upon  the  ftock  or  trade 
of  the  towns  (for  the  ftock  upon  the  land  was  not  meant  to  be 
taxed)  was  very  much  below  the  real  value  of  that  ftock  or  trade. 
Whatever  inequalities,  therefore,  there  might  be  in  the  original 
affelfment,  gave  little  difturbance.  Every  parifli  and  diftritft  ftill 
continues  to  be  rated  for  its  land,  its  houfes,  and  its  ftock,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  afleflment ;  and  the  almoft  univerfal  prof- 
perity  of  the  country,  which  in  moft  places  has  raifed  very  much 
the  value  of  all  thefe,  has  rendered  thofe  inequalities  of  ftill  lefs 
importance  now.  The  rate  too  upon  each  dlftridt  continuing 
always  the  fame,  the  uncertainty  of  this  tax,  fo  far  as  it  might 
be  affefted  upon  the  ftock  ot  any  individual,  has  beeen  very  much 
diminifl-ied,  as  well  as  rendered  of  much  lefs  confequence.  If  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  England  are  not  rated  to  the  land-tax  at 
half  their  adual  value,  the  greater  part  of  the  ftock  of  England  is, 
perhaps,  fcarce  rated  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  adual  value.  In 
fome  towns  the  whole  land-tax  is  aflefled  upon  houfes ;  as  in 
Weftminfter,  where  ftock  and  trade  are  free.  It  is  otherwife  in 
London. 


In 
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In  all  countries  a  fevere  inquifition  into  the   circuraftances  of    CHAP. 


private  perfons  has  been  carefully  avoided.  ' 

At  Hamburgh  *  every  Inhabitant  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  ftatc, 
one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he  pofTefTes ;  and  as  the  wealth  of 
the  people  of  Hamburgh  confifts  principally  in  ftock,  this  tax  may 
be  confidered  as  a  tax  upon  ftock.  Every  man  affeffes  himfelf, 
and,  in  the  prefence  of  the  maglftrate,  puts  annually  into  the  pub- 
lic coffer  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  he  declares  upon  oath  to 
be  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he  pofTeffes,  but  without  de- 
claring what  it  amounts  to,  or  being  liable  to  any  examination 
upon  that  fubjedl.  This  tax  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  paid  with 
great  fidelity.  In  a  fmall  republic,  where  the  people  have  entire 
confidence  in  their  magiftrates,  are  convinced  of  the  necefTity  of 
the  tax  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  faith- 
fully applied  to  that  purpofe,  fuch  confcientious  and  voluntary  pay- 
ment may  fometimes  be  expedled.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  Hamburgh. 

The  canton  of  Underwald  in  Switzerland  is  frequently  ravaged 
by  ftorms  and  inundations,  and  is  thereby  expofed  to  extraordi- 
nary expences.  Upon  fuch  occafions  the  people  affemble,  and 
every  one  is  faid  to  declare  with  the  greateft  franknefs  what  he  is 
worth,  in  order  to  be  taxed  accordingly.  At  Zurich  the  law 
orders,  that  in  cafes  of  necefTity,  every  one  fhould  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  his  revenue  ;  the  amount  of  which  he  is  obliged  to 
declare  upon  oath.  They  have  no  fufpicion,  it  is  faid,  that  any 
of  their  fellow  citizens  will  deceive  them.  At  Bafil  the  principal 
revenue  of  the  ftate  arifes  froni  a  fmall  cuftom  upon  goods  ex- 
ported. All  the  citizens  make  oath  that  they  will  pay  every  three 
months  all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  law.  All  merchants  and 
even    all    inn-keepers    are    trufted    with  keeping    themfelves   the 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  tome  i.  p.  74. 
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BOOK  account  of  the  goods  which  they  fell  either  within  or  without  the 
territory.  At  the  end  of  every  three  months  they  fend  this  account 
to  the  treafurer,  with  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  It  is  not  fufpe^ed  that  the  revenue  fuffers  by  this  confi- 
dence *. 


'    , 


To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  publickly  upon  oath  the 
amount  of  his  fortune,  muft  not,  it  feems,  in  thofe  Swifs  cantons, 
be  reckoned  a  hardfliip.  At  Hamburgh  it  would  be  reckoned  the 
greateft.  Merchants  engaged  in  the  hazardous  projeiSts  of  trade, 
all  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  at  all  times  to  expofe 
the  real  ftate  of  their  circumftances.  The  ruin  of  their  credit  and  the 
mifcarriage  of  their  proje£ts,  they  forefee,  would  too  often  be  the 
confequence.  A  fober  and  parfimonious  people,  who  are  ftrangers 
to  all  fuch  projeds,  do  not  feel  that  they  have  occafion  for  any  fuch 
concealment. 


In  Holland,  foon  after  the  exaltation  of  the  late  prince  of  Orange 
to  the  ftadtholderfhip,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  or  the  fiftieth  penny, 
as  it  was  called,  was  impofed  upon  the  whole  fubftance  of  eveiy 
citizen.  Every  citizen  affefTed  himfelf  and  paid  his  tax  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  Hamburgh  ;  and  it  was  in  general  fuppofed  to 
have  been  paid  with  great  fidelity.  The  people  had  at  that  time  the 
greateft  affedion  for  their  new  government,  which  theyhadjuft  efta- 
blifhed  by  a  general  infiarredion.  The  tax  was  to  be  paid  but  once ; 
in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate  in  a  particular  exigency.  It  was,  indeed, 
too  heavy  to  be  permanent.  In  a  country  where  the  market  rate  of 
intereft  ieldom  exceeds  three  per.  cent  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  amounts 
to  thirteen  fliillings  and  fourpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  highefl: 
neat  revenue  which  is  commonly  drav^-n  from  ftock.     It  is  a  tax 


•  Id.  tome  i.  p.  163.  166.  171, 
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which  very  few  people  could  pay  without  encroaching  more  or  lefs    ^  ^^  "^  f- 

upon  their  capitals.     In  a  particular  exigency  the  people  may,  from    \ v-— J 

great  public  zeal,  make  a  great  effort,  and  give  up  even  a  part  of 
their  capital,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Hate.  But  it  is  impoffible  that 
they  fhould  continue  to  do  fo  for  any  confiderable  time;  and  if  they 
did,  the  tax  would  foon  ruin  them  fo  completely  as  to  render  them 
altogether  incapable  of  fupporting  the  ftate. 

The  tax  upon  flock  impofed  by  the  land-tax  bill  in  England,  tho* 
it  is  proportioned  to  the  capital,  is  not  intended  to  diminifh  or 
take  away  any  part  of  that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a  tax 
upon  the  intereft  of  money  proportioned  to  that  upon  the  rent  of 
land ;  fo  that  when  the  latter  is  at  four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  the 
former  may  be  at  four  {hillings  in  the  pound  too.  The  tax  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  ftill  more  moderate  taxes  of  Underwald  and  Zurich, 
are  meant,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  taxes,  not  upon  the  capital,  but 
upon  the  intereft  or  neat  revenue  of  ftock.  That  of  Holland  wa& 
meant  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  capital. 


Taxes  upon  the  'Profit  of  ■particular  Employments. 

IN  fome  countries  extraordinary  taxes  are  impofed  upon  the 
profits  of  ftock ;  fometimes  when  employed  in  particular  branches 
of  trade,  and  fometimes  when  employed  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax  upon  hawkers  and 
pedlars,  that  upon  hackney  coaches  and  chairs,  and  that  which  the 
keepers  of  ale-houfes  pay  for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and  fpirituous 
liquors.  During  the  late  war,  another  tax  of  the  fame  kind  was 
propofed  upon  ftiops.  The  war  having  been  undertaken,  it  was 
faid,    in    defence    of    the    trade    of  the   country,    the  merchants 

who' 
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^  0^0  ^    who  were  to  profit  by  it,  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport 

■J  of  it. 

A  TAX,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  ftock  employed  in  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  trade,  can  never  fall  finally  upon  the  dealers  (who 
muft  in  all  ordinary  cafes  have  their  reafonable  profit,  and,  where  the 
competition  is  free,  can  feldom  have  more  than  that  profit)  but  al- 
ways upon  the  confumers,  who  muft  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  price  of 
the  goods  the  tax  which  the  dealer  advances ;  and  generally  with 
fome  over-charge. 

A  TAX  of  this  kind  when  it  is  proportioned  to  the  trade  of  the 
dealer,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  and  occafions  no  opprefTion 
to  the  dealer.     When  it   is  not   fo   proportioned,  but  is  the  fatne 
upon  all  dealers,  though  in  this  cafe  too   it  is  finally  paid  by  the 
confumer,  yet  it  favours  the  great,  and  occafions  fome  oppreffion  to 
the  fmall  dealer.     The  tax  of  five  fhillings  a  week  upon  every  hack- 
ney coach,  and  that  of  ten  fhillings  a  year  upon  every  hackney 
chair,  fo    far   as    it  is  advanced  by  the  different  keepers  of  fuch 
coaches  and  chairs,  is  exadlly  enough  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
their  refpedive  dealings.     It  neither  favours  the  great,  nor  opprefl'es 
tha  fmaller  dealer.     The  tax  of  twenty  fhillings  a  year  for  a  licence 
to  fell  ale;  of  forty  fhillings  for  a  licence  to  fell  fpirituous  liquors  ; 
and  of  forty  fhillings  more  for  a  licence  to  fell  wine,  being  the  fame 
upon  all  retailers,  mufl  necefTarily  give  fome  advantage  to  the  great, 
and    occafion   fome   oppreffion   to  the  fmall    dealers.     The  former 
muft  find  it  more  eafy  to  get  back  the  tax  in  the  price  of  their  goods 
than  the  latter.     The  moderation  of  the  tax,  however,  renders  this 
inequality  of  lefs  importance,  and  it  may  to  many  people  appear  not 
improper  to  give  fome  difcouragement  to  the  multiplication  of  little 
ale-houfes.     The  tax   upon  fhops,  it  was   intended,  fhould  be  the 
fame  upon  all  fhops.     It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwife.     It 

6  would 
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would  have  been  impoflible  to  proportion   with  tolerable  exadnefs    ^  ^  ^  P« 
the  tax  upon  a  {hop  to   the  extent  of   the  trade  carried  on   in   it, 
without  fuch  an   inquifition,  as  would  have  been  altogether  infup- 
portable  in  a   free  country.     If  the  tax    had  been  confiderable,  it 
would  have  opprefled  the   fmall,  and  forced  almoft  the  whole  retail 
trade  into  the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.     The  competition  of  the 
former  being  taken  away,  the  latter  would  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade ;  and  like  all  other  monopolifts  would  foon  have  com- 
bined to  raife  their  profits  much  beyond  what  was  necelTary  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax.     The  final  payment,  inftead  of  falling  upon  the 
fhopkeeper,  would  have  fallen  upon  the  confumer,  with  a  confider- 
able over-charge  to  the  profit  of  the  fliopkeeper      For  thefe  reafons, 
the  projedt  of  a  tax  upon  (hops  was  laid  afide,  and  in  the  room  of  it 
was  fubftituted  the  fubfidy  1 759. 

What  in  France  is  called  the  perfonal  taille  is,  perhaps,  the 
moft  important  tax  upon  the  profits  of  flock  employed  in  agriculture 
that  is  levied  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  diforderly  flate  of  Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal    government,  the   fovereign  was  obliged  to  content   hiinfelf 
with  taxing  thofe  who  were  too  weak  to  refule  to  pay  taxes.     The 
great  lords,  though  willing  to  affift  him  upon  particular  emergencies, 
refufed  to  fubjed  themklves   to  any  conftant  tax,  and  he  was  not 
flrong    enough  to    force    them.      The  occupiers  of  land    all   over 
Europe  were,    the    greater    part    of    them,  originally    bond-men. 
Through    the  greater  part   of  Europe  they  were  gradually  eman- 
cipated.    Some    of   them  acquired   the   property  of  landed    eflates 
which  they  held  by  fome  bale  or  ignoble  tenure,  fometimes  under  the 
king,   and  fometimes  under  fome  other  great   lord,  like  the  antient 
copy-holders  of  England.      Others,  without    acquiring  the  property, 
obtained  leafes  for  terms  of  years  of  the  lands  which  they  occu- 
pied 
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pied  under  their  lord,  and.  thus  became  lefs  dependent  upon  him. 
The  great  lords  feem  to  have  beheld  the  degree  of  profperity  and 
independency  which  this  interior  order  of  men  had  thus  come  to 
enjoy,  with  a  malignant  and  contemptuous  indignation,  and  wil- 
lingly confented  that  the  Ibvereign  fliould  tax  them.  In  fome  coun- 
tries this  tax  was  confined  to  the  lands  which  v/cre  held  in  property 
by  an  ignoble  tenure;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  taille  was  faid  to  be 
real.  The  land-tax  eilabliflied  by  the  late  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  taille  in  the  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphine,  and 
Brittany;  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and  in  the  eledlions  of 
Agcn  and  Condom,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  diftrids  of  France, 
are  taxes  upon  lands  held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure.  In 
other  countries  the  tax  was  laid  upon  the  fuppofed  profits  of  all 
thole  who  held  in  farm  or  leafe  lands  belonging  to  other  people, 
whatever  might  be  the  tenure  by  which  the  proprietor  held  them  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  taille  was  faid  to  be  perfonal.  In  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  provinces  of  France,  which  are  called  the  Countries 
of  Eledions,  the  taille  is  of  this  kind.  The  real  taille,  as  it  is  im- 
pofed  only  upon  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the  country,  is  neceflarily  an 
unequal,  but  it  is  not  always  an  arbitrary  tax,  though  it  is  fo  upon 
fome  occafions.  The  perfonal  taille,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  profits  of  a  certain  clafs  of  people,  which  can  only  be 
gueflfed  at,  is  neccffarily  both  arbitrary  and  unequal. 


In  France  the  perfonal  taille  at  preifent,  (1775,)  annually  impofed 
upon  the  twenty  generalities,  called  the  Countries  of  Eledlions, 
amounts  to  40,107,239  livres,  16  fous  "*.  The  proportion  in  which 
this  fum  is  affefred  upon  thofe  different  provinces,  varies  from  year 
to  year,  according  to  the  reports  which  are  made  to  the  king's 
council  concerning  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  crops,  as  well  as 
other  circumftances   which    may   either  increafe  or  diminifli  their 
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refpe£tive  abilities  to  pay.     Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  cer-    C  H  A  p. 

tain  number  of  eledions,  and  the  proportion   in  which   the  fum   ' -— ' 

impofed  upon  the  whole  generality  is  divided  among  thofe  different 
cledlons,  varies  likewife  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports 
made  to  the  council  concerning  their  refpedlive  abilities.  It  feems 
impoflible  that  the  council,  with  the  beft  intentions,  can  ever  pro- 
portion with  tolerable  exadlnefs,  either  of  thofe  two  aflefrments  to 
the  real  abilities  of  the  province  or  difl;ri£t  upon  which  they  are 
refpedively  laid.  Ignorance  and  mifinformation  muft  always,  more 
or  lefs,  miflead  the  moft  upright  council.  The  proportion  which 
each  parifl:i  ought  to  fupport  of  what  is  aflefled  upon  the  whole 
eledion,  and  that  which  each  individual  ought  to  fupport  of  what 
is  aflefled  upon  his  particular  parifh,  are  both  in  the  fame  manner 
varied,  from  year  to  year,  according  as  circumftances  are  fuppofed 
to  require.  Thefe  circumftances  are  judged  of,  in  the  one  cafe, 
by  the  officers  of  the  eledion;  in  the  other  by  thofe  of  the  parifh  ; 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  are,  more  or  lefs,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  influence  of  the  intendant.  Not  only  ignorance  and  mif- 
information, but  friendfliip,  party  animofity,  and  private  refent- 
ment,  are  faid  frequently  to  miflead  fuch  affefl^ors.  No  man  fub- 
jed  to  fuch  a  tax,  it  is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain,  before  he  is 
afTefl^ed,  of  what  he  is  to  pay.  He  cannot  even  be  certain  after  he 
is  affefled.  If  any  perfon  has  been  taxed  who  ought  to  have  been 
exempted;  or  if  any  perfon  has  been  taxed  beyond  his  proportion, 
though  both  mufl:  pay  in  the  mean  time,  yet  if  they  complain  and 
make  good  their  complaints,  the  whole  parifti  is  rclmpofed  next  year 
in  order  to  reimburfc  them.  If  any  of  the  contributors  become  bank- 
rupt or  infolvent,  the  colledor  is  obliged  to  advance  his  tax,  and 
the  whole  parifh  is  reimpofcd  next  year  in  order  to  reimburfe  the 
colledor.  If  the  colledor  himfclf  fhould  become  bankrupt,  the 
parifh  which  eleds  him  muft  anfwer  for  his  condud  to  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  eledion.  But,  as  it  might  be  troublcfbme  for  the- 
leceiver  to  profecute  the  whole  parifh,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five  or 
Vol..  II.  3  O  fix 
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fix  of  the  rkbeft  contributors,  and  obliges  them  to  make  good* 
what  had  been  loft  by  the  nifolvency  of  the  colledor.  The  parifli 
is  afterwards  reimpofed  in  order  to  relmburfe  thofe  five  or  fix.  Such 
reunpofitions  are  always  over  and  above  the  taille  of  the  particular 
year  in  which  they  are  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  impofed  upon  the  profits  of  flock  in  a  particular 
branch  of  trade,  the  traders  are  all  careful  to  bring  no  more  goods 
to  market  than  what  they  can  fell  at  a  price  fufficient  to  reimburfe 
them  for  advancing  the  tax.     Some  of  them  withdraw  a  part  of 
their  ftocks  from  the  trade,  and  the  market  is  more  fparingly  fup- 
plied  than  before.     The  price  of  the  goods  rifes,  and  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  confumer.     But  when  a  tax  is  im- 
pofed upon  the  profits  of  ftock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is  not 
the  intereft  of  the  farmers   to  withdraw  any  part  of  their  ftock 
from  that  employment.     Each  farmer  occupies  a  certain  quantity, 
of  land,  for  which  he  pays  rent.     For  the  proper  cultivation  of 
this  land  a  certain  quantity  of  ftock  is  neceflliry ;  and  by  withdraw- 
ing any  part  of  this  neceflary  quantity,  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to 
be  more  able  to  pay  either  the  rent  or  the  tax.     In  order  to  pay 
the  tax,  it  can  never  be  his  intereft  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  his 
produce,  nor  confequently  to  fupply  the  market  more  fparingly  than 
before.     The  tax,  therefore,  will  never  enable  him  to  raife  the  price 
of  his  produce,  fo  as  to   reimburfe   himfelf  by  throwing  the  final 
payment  upon  the  confumer.     The  farmer,  however,  muft  have 
his  reafonable  profit  as  well  as  every  other  dealer,  otherwife  he  muft 
give  up  the  trade.     After  the  impofition  of  a  tax  of  this  kind,  he 
can  get  this  reafonable  profit  only  by  paying  lefs  rent  to  the  land- 
lord.    The  more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,, the  lefs  he 
can  afford  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent.     A  tax  of  this  kind  impofed 
during  the  currency  of  a  leafe  may,  no  doubt,  diftrefs  or  ruin  the 
farmer.     Upoa  the  renewal  of  the  leafe  it  muft  always  fall  upon 
the  landlord. 
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In  the  countries  where  the  perfonal  taille  takes  place,  the  farmer    chap. 
is  commonly  aflefled  in  proportion  to  the  flock  which  he  appears    ^- — . — -^ 
to  employ  in  cultivation.      He   is,  upon  this  account,  frequently 
afraid  to  have  a  good  team  of  horfes  or  oxen,  but  endeavours  to 
cultivate  with  the  meaneft  and  moft  wretched  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry  that  he  can.     Such  is  his  diftruft  in  the  juftice  of  his  aflef- 
'  fors,  that  he  counterfeits  poverty,  and  wifhes  to  appear  fcarce  able  to 
pay  any  thing  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  too  much.     By  this 
miferable  policy  he  does  not,  perhaps,  always  confult  his  own  inte- 
reft  in  the  moft  effedlual  manner  ;  and  he  probably  lofes  more  by 
the  diminution  of  his  produce  than  he  faves  by  that  of  his  tax 
Though,  in  confequence  of  this  wretched  cultivation  the  market  is 
no  doubt,  fomewhat  worfe  fupplied ;  yet   the    fmall   rife  of  price 
which  this  may  occafion,  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to  indemnify  the 
farmer  for  the  diminution  of  his  produce,  it  is  ftill  lefs  likely  to 
enable  him  to  pay  more  rent  to  the  landlord.     The  public,  the  far- 
mer, the  landlord,  all  fuffer  more  or  lefs  by  this  degraded  cultiva- 
tion.    That  the  perfonal  taille  tends,  in  many  different  ways,  to 
difcourage  cultivation,    and  confequently   to  dry  up  the  principal 
fource  of  the  wealth  of  every  great   country,  I  have  already  had 
occafion  to  obferve  in  the  third  book  of  this  inquiry. 

What  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North 
America,  and  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  annual  taxes  of  fo  much 
a  head  upon  every  negro,  are  properly  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  a 
certain  fpecies  of  ftock  employed  in  agriculture.  As  the  planters 
are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords,  the 
final  payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  them  in  their  quality  of  land- 
lords without  any  retribution. 

Taxes  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen  employed  in  cul- 
tivation, feem  antiently  to  have  been  common  all  over  Europe. 
There  fubfifts  at  prefent  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the  empire  of  Ruffia. 

3  O  2  It 
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^  OyO  K    It  is  probably  upon  this  account  that  poll-taxes  of  all  kinds  have 
often  been  reprefented  as  badges  of  flavery.     Every  tax,  however, 
is  to  the  perfon  who  pays  it  a  badge,  not  of  flavery,  but  of  liberty 
It  denotes  that  he  is  fubjea  to  government,  indeed,  but  that,  as  he 
has  fome  property,  he  cannot  himfelf  be  the  property  of  a  maaer. 
A  poll-tax  upon  flaves  is  altogether  different  from  a  poll-tax  upon 
freemen.     The  latter  is  paid  by  the  perfons  upon  whom  it  is  im- 
pofed ;  the  former  by  a  different  fet  of  perfons.     The  latter  is  either 
altogether  arbitrary  or  altogether  unequal,  and  in  mofl  cafes  is  both 
the  one  and  the  other;  the  former,   though  in  fome  refpeds  un- 
equal, different  flaves  being  of  different  values^  is  in  no  refpedl  arbi- 
trary.    Every  mafler  who  knows   the  number  of  his  own  flaves, 
knows  exaaiy  what  he  has  to  pay.     Thofe  different  taxes,  however! 
being  called  by  the  fame  name,  have  been  confidered  as  of  the 
fame  nature. 


The  taxes  which  in  Holland  are  impofed  upon  men  and  maid 
fervants,  are  taxes,  not  upon  flock,  but  upon  expence;  and  fo  far 
refemble  the  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities.  The  tax  of  a 
guinea  a  head  for  every  man  fervant,  which  has  lately  been  impofed 
in  Great  Britain,  is  of  the  f^me  kind.  It  falls  heaviefl  upon  the 
middling  rank.  A  man  of  two  hundred  a  year  may  keep  a  fingle 
man  fervant.  A  man  of  ten  thoufand  a  year  will  not  keep  fifty. 
It  does  not  affe£t  the  poor. 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  flock  In  particular  employments  can 
never  affed  the  intereft  of  money.  Nobody  will  lend  his  money 
for  lefs  interefl  to  thofe  who  exercife  the  taxed,  than  to  thofe  who 
exercife  the  untaxed  employments.  Taxes  upon  the  revenue  arifing 
from  flock  in  all  employments,  where  the  government  attempts  to 
levy  them  with  any  degree  of  esaanefs,  will,  in  many  cafes,  fall 
upon  the  intereft  of  money.  The  Vingtieme  or  twentieth-penny  ia 
France,  is  a  tax  of  the  fame  kiiid  with  what  is  called  the  land-tax 
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In  England,  and  is  aflefled,  in  the  fame  manner,  upon  the  revenue  chap. 
arifing  from  land,  houfes,  and  flock.  So  far  as  it  affects  ftock,  it  is 
aflefled,  though  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with  much  more  exadnefs 
than  that  part  of  the  land-tax  of  England  which  is  impofed  upon 
the  fame  fund.  It,  in  many  cafes,  falls  altogether  upon  the  inte- 
rcft  of  money.  Money  is  frequently  funk  in  France  upon  what 
are  (failed  Contra£l:s  for  the  conftitution  of  a  rent,  that  is,  perpe- 
tual annuities  redeemaTsle  at  any  time  by  the  debtor  upon  repay- 
ment of  the  fum  originally  advanced,  but  of  which  this  redemption 
Is  not  exigible  by  the  creditor  except  in  particular  cafes.  The  ving- 
tleme  feems  not  to  have  raifed  the  rate  of  thofe  annuities,  though: 
it  is  exadtly  levied  upon  them  alL 

Appendix    to   Articles    I.  and  II. 
Taxes  upon  the  capital  Value  of  Land.,  Houfes^  and  Stocks 

"WHILE  property  remains  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  fame  perfon^ 
whatever  permanent  taxes  may  have  been  impofed  upon  it,  they 
have  never  been  intended  to  diminlfh  or  take  away  any  part  of  its 
capital  value,  but  only  fome  part  of  the  revenue  arifing  from  it. 
But  when  property  changes  hands,  when  it  is  tranfmitted  either 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the  living  to  the  living,  fiich 
taxes  have  frequently  been  impofed  upon  it  as  neceflarily  take  away 
fome  part  of  its  capital  value. 

The  transference  of  all  forts  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  and  that  of  immoveable  property,  of  lands  and  houfes,  from 
the  living  to  the  living,  are  tranfadlions  which  are  in  their  nature 
either  public  and  notorious,  or  fuch  as  cannot  be  long  concealed. 
Such  tranfadions,  therefore,  may  be  taxed  diredly.  The  trans- 
ference of  flock  or  moveable  property  from  the  living  to  the 
living  by  the  lending  of  money,  is  frequently  a  fecret  tranfadlon,, 
and  may  always  be  made  fo.     It  cannot  eafily,  therefore,  be  taxed 
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dlreaiyc  It  has  been  taxed  indiredly  in  two  different  ways  ;  firft, 
by  requiring  that  the  deed,  containing  the  obhgation  to  'repay] 
flaould  be  written  upon  paper  or  parchment,  which  had  paid  a 
certain  ftamp-duty,  otherwife  not  to  be  valid;  fecondly,  by  requiring, 
under  the  hke  penalty  of  invalidity,  that  it  fhould  be  recorded  either 
in  a  public  or  lecret  regifter,  and  by  impofmg  certain  duties  upon 
fuch  r£giftration.  Stamp-duties  and  duties  of  regiftration  have  fre- 
quently been  impofed  likewife  upon  the  deeds  transferring  property 
of  all  kinds  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  upon  thofe  transferring 
immoveable  property  from  the  living  to  the  living,  tranfadions  which 
might  eafily  have  been  taxed  diredly. 

The  Vicefima  Elereditatum,  the  twentieth  penny  of  inheritances, 
Impofed  by  Auguftus  upon  the  antient  Romans,  was  a  tax  upon 
the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Dion 
Caffius  t,  the  author  who  writes  concerning  it  the  leaft  indiftindly, 
fays,  that  it  was  impofed  upon  all  fucceffions,  legacies  and  donations, 
in  cafe  of  death,  except  upon  thofe  to  the  neareft  relations,  and  to 
the  poor. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  Dutch   tax  upon  fucceffions*.     Colla- 
teral fucceffions  are  taxed,  according  to  the  degree  of  relation,  from 
five  to   thirty  per  cent,  upon   the  whole  value  of  the   fucceffion. 
Teftamentary  donations  or  legacies  to  collaterals,  are  fubjedt  to  the 
like  duties.     Thofe   from  hufband  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to  huf- 
band,  to  the  fiftieth  penny.     The  Luduofa  Hereditas^  the  mourn- 
ful fucceffion  of  afcendents  to  defcendents,  t>.   the  twentieth  penny 
only.     Direa   fucceffions,  or   thofe   of    defcendents   to  afcendents, 
pay  no  tax.     The  death  of  a  father,  to  fuch  of  his  children  as  live 
in  the  fame  houfe  with  him,  is  feldom  attended  with  any  increafe 
and  frequently  with  a  confiderable  diminution  of  revenue ;  by  the 
lofs  of  his  induflry,    of  his  office,   or  of  fome  life-rent   eftate,  of 

t  Lib.  55-     See  alfo  Burman  de  Veaigalibus  pop.  Rom.  cap.  xi.  and  Bouchaud  de 
r  impoc  du  vingtieme  fur  les  fucceffions. 

*  Memoircs  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  225. 
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which  he  may  have  been  in  pofTeffion.  That  tax  would  be  cruel  and    CHAP, 
oppreffive  which  aggravated  their  lofs  by  taking  from  them  any  part  > 

of  his  fuccefiion.  It  may,  however,  fometimes  be  otherwife  with 
thofe  children  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  are  faid 
to  be  emancipated ;  in  that  of  the  Scotch  law,  to  be  foris-fami- 
liated  ;  that  is,  who  have  received  their  portion,  have  got  fami- 
lies of  their  own,  and  are  fupported  by  funds  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent of  thofe  of  their  father.  Whatever  part  of  his  fuccef- 
fion  might  come  to  fuch  children,  would  be  a  real  addition  to  their 
fortune,  and  might,  therefore,  perhaps,  without  more  inconveniency 
than  what  attends  all  duties  of  this  kind,  be  liable  to  fome  tax. 

.The  cafualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes  upon  the  tranf- 
ference  of  land,  both  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  from  the 
living  to  the  living.  In  antient  times  they  conflituted  in  ^every 
part  of  Europe  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the 
erown. 

The  heir  of  every  immediate  vaflal  of  the  crown ^ paid  a  cer- 
tain duty,  generally  a  year's  rent,  upon  receiving  the  inveftiture  of 
the  eftate.  If  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the  eftate, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  minority,  devolved  to  the  fuperior 
without  any  other  charge,  befides  the  maintenance  of  the  minor,  and 
the  payment  of  the  widow's  dower,  when  there  happened  to  be  a 
dowager  upon  the  land.  When  the  minor  came  to  be  of  age,  ano- 
ther tax,  called  Relief,  was  ftill  due  to  the  fuperior,  which  generally 
amounted  likewife  to  a  year's  rent.  A  long  minority,  which  in  the 
prefent  thnes  fo frequently  difburdens  a  great  eftate  of  all  its  incum- 
brances, and  rcftores  the  family  to  their  antient  fplendor,  could  in- 
thofe  times  have  no  fuch  effedl.  The  wafte,  and  not  the  difincum- 
brance  of  the  eftate,  was  the  common  effed  of  a  long  minority. 

By  the  feudal  law  the  vaflal  could  not  alienate  without  the 
confent  of  his  fuperior,  who  generally  extorted  a  fine  or  com- 
pofition  for   granting  it.     This  fine,  which  was  at  firft  arbitrary, 
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B  o^o  K  .came  in  many  countries  to  be  regulated  at  a  certain  portion  of  the 
-»  price  of  the  land.  In  fome  countries,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  feudal  cuftoms  have  gone  into  difufe,  this  tax  upon  the  alie- 
nation of  land  ftill  continues  to  make  a  very  confiderable  branch  of 
the  revenue  of  the  fovereign.  In  the  canton  of  Berne  it  is  fo  high 
as  a  fixth  part  of  the  price  of  all  noble  fiefs ;  and  a  tenth  part  of 
that  of  all  ignoble  ones*  In  the  canton  of  Lucerne  the  tax  upon 
the  fale  of  lands  is  not  univerfal,  and  takes  place  only  in  certain 
diftrids.  But  if  any  perfon  fells  his  land,  in  order  to  remove  out  of 
the  territory,  he  pays  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  price  of  the  falef. 
Taxes  of  the  fame  kind  upon  the  fale  either  of  all  lands,  or  of 
lands  held  by  certain  tenures,  take  place  in  many  other  countries, 
and  make  a  more  or  iefs  confiderable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereign. 

Such  tranfa£tions  may  be  taxed  indiredly,  by  means  either  of 
flamp- duties,  or  of  duties  upon  regiftration  ;  and  thofe  duties  either 
may  or  may  not  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  fubjed  which  is 
transferred. 

In  Great  Britain  the  ftamp-duties  are  higher  or  lower,  not  fo 
much  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred  (an  eighteen 
penny  or  half  crown  (lamp  being  fufficient  upon  a  bond  for  the 
largeft  fum  of  money)  as  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deed.  The 
highefl:  do  not  exceed  fix  pounds  upon  every  iheet  of  paper,  or  fkin 
of  parchment ;  and  thefe  high  duties  fall  chiefly  upon  grants  from 
the  crown,  and  upon  certain  law  proceedings ;  without  any  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  fubjedt.  There  are  in  Great  Britain  no  duties 
on  the  regiftration  of  deeds  or  writings,  except  the  fees  of  the 
officers,  who  keep  the  regifter ;  and  thefe  are  feldom  more  than  a 
reafonable  recompence  for  their  labour.  The  crown  derives  no  re- 
venue from  them. 


•  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c,  torn.  i.  p.  154.  |  IJ,  p.  1^7. 
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Tn  Holland  *  there  are  both  ftamp-duties  and  duties  upon  regi- 
ftratiun ;  which  in  fome  cafes  are,  and  in  fome  are  not  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred.  All  teftaments  mufi:  be 
written  upon  flampt-paper,  of  which  the  price  is  proportioned  to 
the  property  difpofcd  of,  fo  that  there  are  ftamps  which  coft  from 
three-pence,  or  three  flivers  a  fheet,  to  three  hundred  florins,  equal 
to  about  twenty-feven  pounds  ten  fliillings  of  our  money.  If  the 
ilamp  is  of  an  inferior  price  to  what  the  teftatcr  ought  to  have  made 
ufe  of,  his  fucccffion  is  confifcated.  This  is  over  and  above  all 
their  other  taxes  on  fucceffion.  Except  bills  of  exchange,  and  fome 
other  mercantile  bills,  all  other  deeds,  bonds  and  contradts,  are  fub- 
jed  to  a  flamp-duty.  This  duty,  however,  does  not  rife  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  fubjcd.  All  fales  of  land  and  of  houfes, 
and  all  mortgages  upon  either,  muft  be  regiftered,  and,  upon  regif- 
tratlon,  pay  a  duty  to  the  ftate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  price  or  of  the  mortgage.  This  duty  is  extended  to 
the  fale  of  all  fhlps  and  veflels  of  more  than  two  tons  burthen,  whe- 
ther decked  or  undecked.  Thefe,  it  feems,  are  confidered  as  a  fort  of 
houfes  upon  the  water.  The  fale  of  moveables,  when  it  Is  ordered 
by  a  court  of  juflice,  is  fubjedt  to  the  like  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

In  France  there  are  both  flamp  duties  and  duties  upon  regiflratlon. 
The  former  are  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  aides  or  excife,  and  in 
the  provinces  where  thofe  duties  take  place,  are  levied  by  the  excife 
officers.  The  latter  are  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  domain  of  the 
crown,  and  are  levied  by  a  different  fet  of  officers. 

Those  modes  of  taxation,  by  ftamp-dutles  and  by  duties  upon 
regiflratlon,  are  of  very  modern  Invention.  In  the  courfe  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  however,  ftamp-duties  have.  In  Europe,  become 
almoft  unlverfal,  and  duties  upon  regiflratlon  extremely  common. 

*   Id,   torn.  i.  p.  223,  224,  225. 
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B  o^.o  ^    There  is  no  art  wliich  one  government  fooner  learns  of  another  thaa 
that  of  draining  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

Taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  fall  finally  as  well  as  immediately  upon  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  property  is  transferred.     Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  land  fall  alto- 
gether  upon  the  feller.     The  feller  is  almoft  always  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  felling,  and  muft,  therefore,  take  fiich  a  price  as  he  can  get. 
The  buyer  is  fcarce  ever  under  the  neceffity  of  buying,  and  will, 
therefore,  only  give  fuch  a  price  as  he  likes.     He  confiders  what 
the  land  will  coft  him  in  tax  and  price  together.     The  more  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs  he  will  be  difpofed  to  give 
in  the  way  of  price.     Such  taxes,  therefore,  fall  almoft  always  upon 
a  neceffitous  perfon,  and  muft,  therefore,  be  frequently  very  cruel 
and  opprelTive.     Taxes  upon   the  fale  of  new-built  houfes,  where 
the  building  is  fold  without  the  ground,  fall  generally  upon  the 
buyer,  becaufe  the  builder  muft  generally  have  his  profit;  otherwife 
he  muft  give  up  the  trade.     If  he  advances  the  tax,  therefore,  the , 
buyer  muft  generally  repay  it   to  him.     Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  old  ' 
houfes,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  thofe  upon  the  fale  of  land,  fall  gene- 
rally  upon   ihe  feller ;    whom  in  moft  cafes  either  conveniency  or 
neceflity  obliges  to  fell.     The  number  of  new-built  houfes  that  are 
annually  brought  to  market,  is  more  or  lefs  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand.    Unlefs  the  demand  is  fuch  as  to  afford  the  builder  his  profit, 
after   paying   all  expences,    he    will  build  no  more  houfes      The 
number  of  old  houfes  which  happen  at  any  time  to  come  to  markec 
IS  regulated  by  accidents  of  which  the  greater  part  have  no  relation 
to   the  demand.      Two  or   three  great  bankruptcies   in  a  mercan« 
tile  town,    will   bring    many  houfes  to  fale,    which  muft  be  fold 
for  what  can  be  got  for  them.     Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  ground- 
lents  fall  altogether  upon  the  feller;  for  the  fame  reafon  as  thofe 
upon  the  fale  of  land.    Stamp  duties,  and  duties  upon  the  regiftra- 
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tion  of  bonds  and  contracts  for  borrowed  money,  fall  altogether  ^  ^  A  P* 
upon  the  borrower,  and,  In  fa£t,  are  always  paid  by  him.  Duties 
of  the  fame  kind  upon  law  proceedings  fall  upon  the  fuitors.  They 
reduce  to  both  the  capital  value  of  the  fubjedl  in  difpute.  The  more 
it  cofts  to  acquire  any  property,  the  lefs  muft  be  the  neat  value  of  it 
when  acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  of  every  kind,  fo  far 
as  they  diminifh  the  capital  value  of  that  property,  tend  to  diminifli 
the  funds  dedined  for  the  maintainance  of  produdive  labour.  They 
are  all  more  or  lefs  unthrifty  taxes  that  increafe  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereign,  which  feldom  maintains  any  but  productive  labourers;  at 
the  expence  of  the  capital  of  the  people,  which  maintains  none  but 
produdive. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  proportioned  to  the  value  of 
the  property  transferred,  are  flill  unequal ;  the  frequency  of  tranf- 
ference  not  being  always  equal  in  property  of  equal  value.  When 
they  are  not  proportioned  to  this  value,  which  Is  the  cafe  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  ftamp-duties,  and  duties  of  regiftration, 
they  are  flill  more  fo.  They  are  in  no  refped  arbitrary,  but  are  or 
may  be  in  all  cafes  perfectly  clear  and  certain.  Though  they  fome- 
times  fall  upon  the  perfon  who  is  not  very  able  to  payj  the  time  of 
payment  is  in  moft  cafes  fufficiently  convenient  for  him.  When  the 
payment  becomes  due,  he  muft  in  moft  cafes  have  the  money  to  pay. 
They  are  levied  at  very  little  expence,  and  in  general  fubjefl  the  con- 
tributors to  no  other  inconveniency  befides  always  the  unavoidable 
one  of  paying  the  tax. 

In  France  the  ftamp-duties  are  not  much  complained  of.  Thofe 
of  regiftration,  which  they  call  the  Controle,  are.  They  give  occa- 
fion,  it  is  pretended,  to  much  extortion  in  the  officers  of  the  farmers 
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B  0^0  K     general  whacolled  the  tax,  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary  and 

« ^ '    uncertain.    In  the  greater  part  of  the  libels  which  have  been  written 

againft  the  prefent  fyaem  of  finances  in  France,  the  abufes  of  the 
controle  make  a  principal  article.  Uncertainty,  however,  does  not 
feem  to  be  neccflarily  inherent  in  the  nature  of  fuch  taxes.  If  the 
popular  complaints  are  well  founded,  the  abufe  muft  arife,  not  lb 
much  from  the  nature  of  the  tax,  as  from  the  want  of  precifion  and 
diftinanefs  in  the  words  of  the  edids  or  laws  which  impofe  it. 

The    regiftration   of  mortgages,    and    in    general   of  all   rights 
upon    immoveable    property,   as    it    gives    great   fecurity    both    to 
creditors  and  purchafers,    is  extremely   advantageous  to    the  pub- 
lic.    That  of  the  greater  part  of  deeds  of  other  kinds  is  frequently 
inconvenient    and    even    dangerous    to    individuals,     without    any 
advantage    to    the    public.       All    reglfters    which,     it    is    acknow- 
ledged,  ought   to   be   kept   feeret,   ought   certainly   never  to    exift. 
'i  he  credit  of  individuals   ought  certainly  never  to  depend  upon  ^o 
very  {lender  a  fecurity  as  the  probity  and  religion  of  the  inferior 
officers  of  revenue.     But  where  the  fees  of  rcgiftration   have  been 
made  a  fource  of  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  regifter  offices  have  com- 
monly been  multiplied  without  end,  both  for  the  deeds  which  ou"-Iit 
to  be  regiftered,  and  for  thofe  which  ought  not.     In  France  there 
are  feveral  different  forts  of  feeret  regifters.     This  abufe,  though 
not  perhaps  a  necefTary,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  is  a  very  natural 
■  effedl  of  fuch  taxes. 


1 


Such  ftamp-dutics  as  thofe  in  England  upon  cards-  and  dice, 
upon  news-papers  and  periodical  pamphlets,  &c.  are  properly 
taxes  upon  confumption ;  the  final  payment  falls  upon  the  per- 
fons  who  ufe  or  confume  fuch  commodities.  Such  ftamp-duties  as 
thcfc  upon  licences  to  retail  ale,  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors,  though 
intended,   perhaps,   to  fall   upon   the  profits    of  the  retailers,    are 
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likewife  finally  paid  by  the  confumers  of  thofe  liquors.     Such  taxes,    CHAP. 

though  called  by  the  fame  name,  and  levied  by  the  fame  officers  and    <— — v ' 

in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ftamp-duties  above  mentioned  upon  the 
transference  of  property,  are  however  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
and  fall  upon  quite  different  funds. 

Article     III. 

'Taxes  upon  the  Wages' of  Labour. 

THE  wages   of  the  inferior  claffes  of  workmen,  I  have  endea- 
voured   to  fliow  in    the    firft   book,    are  every    where    neceffarily 
regulated  by  two  different  circumftances  ;   the  dem.and   for  labour, 
andthe  ordinary  or  average  price  of  provifionSi     The  demand  for 
labour,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  either  increafing,  ftationary, 
or  declining;  or  to   require  an. increafing,  flationary,  or   declining 
population,  regulates  the  fubfiftence  of  the  labourer,  and  determines 
in  what  degree  it  fhall  be,  either  liberal,  m.oderate,  or  fcanty.     The 
ordinary  or   average  price  of  provifions  determines  the  quantity  of 
money  which  muft  be  paid  to  the  workman  in  order  to  enable  him, 
one    year     with    another,    to   purchafe   this   liberal,   moderate,    or- 
fcanty  fubfiflence.     While  the   demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of 
provifions,    therefore,    remain    the   fame,    a    diredl    tax    upon  the 
wages   of  labour  can  have  no  other  effc6l  than   to  raife  them  fome- 
what  higher  than  the  tax.     Let  us  fuppofe,  for   example,    that   in. 
a  particular  place   the  demand  for   labour  and   the  price    of  provi- 
fions  were    fuch,  as   to  render    ten  fhillings    a  week  the   ordinary  ■ 
wages  of  labour  ;,  and  that  a  tax  of  one  Htih,   or  four  fhillings  in  • 
the  pound,  was  impofed  upon   wages,      if  the   demand  for  labour- 
and  the  price  of  provifions   remained   the  fame,  it  would    ftill  be 
neceffary  that  the  labourer  fhould  in  that  }  lace  earn  fuch  a  fubfnl- 
ence  as  could  be  boug]it  only  for  ten  fhillings  a  week,  or  that  after' 
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paying  the  tax  he  fhould  have  ten  killings  a  week  free  wages.     But 
in  order  to  leave  him  luch  free  wages  after  paying  fuch  a  tax,  the 
price  of  labour  muft  In  that  place  foon  rife,  not  to  twelve  fhillings 
a  week  only,  but  to  twelve  and  fixpence ;  that  i.s,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  pay  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  his  wages  muft  neceffarily  foon  rife, 
not   one-fifth   part  only,  but  one-fourth.     Whatever  was  the  pro- 
portion of  the  tax,  the  wages  of  labour  muft  in  all  cafes  rife,  not  only 
m  that  proportion,  but  In  a  higher  proportion.     If  the  tax,  for  ex- 
ample, was  one-tenth,  the  wages  of  labour  muft  neceilarily  foon  rife, 
not  one-tenth  part  only,  but  one-eighth. 

A  DIRECT    tax  upon  the  wages   of   labour,  therefore,  thouo-h 
the  labourer  might  perhaps  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  could  not  pro- 
perly  be  faid  to  be  even  advanced  by  him ;  at  leaft  if  the  demand 
tor  labour  and  the  average  price  of  provifions  remained  the  fame 
after  the  tax  as  before  It.     In  all  fuch  cafes,  not  only  the  tax,  but 
fomething  more  than  the  tax,  would  in  reality  be  advanced  by  the 
perfon    who    immediately    employed    him.      The    final    payment 
would   In   different  cafes  fail    upon   different  perfons.      The  rife 
wh.ch  fuch  a  tax    might  occafion  in  the  wages  of  manufaaurin. 
labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  mafter  manufadurer,  who  would 
both  be  entitled  and  obliged  to  charge  It,  with  a  profit,  upon  the 
pr.ce  of  his  goods.     The  final  payment  of  this  rife  of  wages    there 
fore,  together    with  the  additional   profit  of  the  mafter  m'anufac-' 
turer.  would   fall  upon   the  confumer.     The  rife  which  fuch  a  tax 
inight  occafion  in  the  wages  of  country  labour  would  be  advanced 
by  the  farmer,    who,  in    order  to  maintain   the  fame  number    of 
abourers  as  before,  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  greater  capital 
In  order  to  gat  back  this  greater  capital,  togethe'r  whh  the  ordTn    ' 
profits  of  ftock,  it  would  be  necefl-ary  that  he  fhould  retain  a  larger 
1  ortion.  or  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  larger 
portion,     of  the  produce   of  the  land,  and    confequently  that  he 
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fjiould  pay  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  final  payment  of  this  rife 
of  wages,  therefore,  would  in  this  cafe  fall  upon  the  landlord,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  profit  of  the  farmer  who  had  advanced  it. 
In  all  cafes,  a  direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour  muft,  in  the 
long  run,  occafion  both  a  greater  redud:ion  in  the  rent  of  land,  and 
a  greater  rife  in  the  price  of  manufadured  goods,  than  would  have 
followed  from  the  proper  afieffment  of  a  fum  equal  to  the  produce  of 
the  tax,  partly  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  upon  confiimable 
commodities. 

If  dire<5l  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have  not  always  occa- 
fioned  a  proportionable  rife  in  thofe  wages,  it  is  becaufe  they  have 
generally  occafioned  a  confiderable  fall  in  the  demand  for  labour. 
The  declenfion  of  induftry,  the  decreafe  of  employment  for  the 
poor,  the  diminution  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country,  have  generally  been  the  effeds  of  fuch  taxes.  In 
confequence  of  them,  however,  the  price  of  labour  muft  al~ 
ways  be  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been  in  the  adual 
ftate  of  the  demand  :  and  this  enhancement  of  price,  together  with 
the  profit  of  thofe  who  advance  it,  muft  always  be  finally  paid  by  the 
landlords  and  confiamers. 

A  TAX  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does  not  raife  the  price 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  tax;  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  a  tax  upon  the  farmers  profit  does  not  raife  that  price  in 
that  proportion. 

Absurd  and  deftrudive  as  fuch  taxes  are,  however,  they  take 
place  in  many  countries.  In  France  that  part  of  the  taille  which 
is  charged  upon  the  induftry  of  workmen  and  day-labourers  in 
country  villages,  is  properly  a  tax  of  this  kind.  Their  wages  are 
computed  according  to  the  common  rate  of  the  diftrid  in  which 
they  refide,  and  that  they  may  be  as  little  liable  as  polfible  to  any 
over-charge,  their  yearly  gaias  are  eftimated  at  no  more  than  twa 
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hundred  working  days  in  the  year*.     The  tax  of  each  individual 

is  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  dilierent  circumftances,  of 

which  the  collector  or  the  commiffary,  whom  the  intendant  appoints 

to  affift  him,  are  the  judges.     In  Bohemia,  in   confequence  of  the 

alteration  in  the  fyliem  of  finances  which  was   begun  in  1748,  a 

very   heavy  tax  is  impofed   upon   the  induftry   of  artificers.     They 

are  divided  into  four  clafles.     The  higheft  clafs  pay  a  hundred  florins 

a  year  ;   which,  at  two  and  twenty- pence  halfpenny  a  florin,  amounts 

to  9I.  ys.  6d.     The  fecond  clafs  are  taxed  at  feventy ;  the   third  at 

fifty  ;  and  the  fourth,   comprehending  artificers  in  villages,  and  the 

lowefl  clafs  of  thofe  in  towns,  at  twenty-five  florins  f. 


The  recompence  of  ingenious  artifts  and  of  men  of  liberal  pro- 
fedions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow  in  the  firfl:  book,  neceflarily 
keeps  a  certain  proportion  to  the  emoluments  of  inferior  trades.  A 
tax  upon  this  recompence,  therefore,  could  have  no  other  effedt 
than  to  raife  it  fomewhat  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  tax.  If 
it  did  not  rife  in  this  manner,  the  ingenious  arts  and  the  liberal 
profe/Tions,  being  no  longer  upon  a  level  with  other  trades, 
would  be  fo  much  deferted  that  they  would  foon  return  to  that 
level. 


The  emoluments  of  offices  are  not,  like  thofe  of  trades  and 
profelfions,  regulated  by  the  free  competition  of  the  market,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  always  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  what  the  nature 
of  the  employment  requires.  They  are,  perhaps,  in  moft  coun- 
tries, higher  than  it  requires;  the  perfons  who  have  the  admini- 
ibation  of  government  being  generally  difpofed  to  reward  both 
themfelves  and  their  Immediate  dependents  rather  more  than  enough. 
The  emoluments  of  offices,  therefore,  can   in  mofl  cafes  very  well 


*  Id.  torn.  ii.  p.  108. 


f  Id.  torn.  iii.  p.  87. 
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bear  to  be  taxed.  The  perfons,  befides,  who  enjoy  public  offices,  chap. 
efpecially  the  more  lucrative,  are  in  all  countries  the  objeds  of  ge- 
neral envy  ;  and  a  tax  upon  their  emoluments,  even  though  it 
{hould  be  fomewhat  higher  than  upon  any  other  fort  of  revenue,  is 
always  a  very  popular  tax.  In  England,  for  example,  when  by  the 
land-tax  every  other  fort  of  revenue  was  fuppofed  to  be  afiefled  at 
four  fliillings  in  the  pound,  it  was  very  popular  to  lay  a  real  tax 
of  five  {hillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  falaries  of  offices  which 
exceeded  a  hundred  pounds  a  year;  thofe  of  the  judges  and  a  few 
others  lefs  obnoxious  to  envy  excepted.  There  are  in  England  no 
other  dired  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 

Article     IV. 

Taxes  luhicb,    it  is  intended,   Jhoiild,  Jail  indifferently  upon  every 
different  Species  of  Revenue. 

THE  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould  fall  indifferently  upon 
every  different  fpecles  of  revenue,  are  capitation  taxes,  and 
taxes  upon  confumable  commodities.  Thefe  mufl  be  paid  indif- 
ferently from  whatever  revenue  the  contributors  may  pofTefs  ;  from 
the  rent  of  their  land,  from  the  profits  of  their  flock,  or  from 
the  wages  of  their  labour. 

Capitation  Taxes. 

CAPITATION  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  proportion  them  to 
the  fortune  or  revenue  of  each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbi- 
trary. The  ftate  of  a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day  to  day,  and 
without  an  inquifition  more  intolerable  than  any  tax,  and  renewed 
at  leafl  once  every  year,  can  only  be  gueffed  at.  His  affefTment, 
therefore,  mufl  in  mofl  cafes  depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  hu- 
mour of  his  afTeffors,  and  mufl,  therefore,  be  altogethtr  arbitrary 
and  uncertain. 

Vol.  II.  3  Q^  Capitation 
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Capitation  taxes,  if  they  are  proportioned,  not  to  the  fup- 
pofed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of  each  contributor,  become  aUo- 
gether  unequal ;  the  degrees  of  fortune  being  frequently  unequal  in 
the  fame  degree  of  rank. 

Such  taxes,  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to  render  ihem  equal, 
become  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain;  and  if  it  is  attempted 
to  render  them  certain  and  not  arbitrary,  become  altogether  un- 
equal. Let  the  tax  be  light  or  heavy,  uncertainty  is  always  a 
great  grievance.  In  a  light  tax  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality 
may  be  fupported  j  in  a  heavy  one  it  is  altogether  intolerable. 


In  the  different  poll-taxes  which  took  place  in  England,  during 
the  reign  of  William   III.  the  contributors  were,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  affeffed  according  to  the  degree  of  their  rank ;  as  dukes, 
marquifles,     earls,     vifcounts,     barons,    efquires,    gentlemen,    the 
eldeft  and  youngeft  fons  of  peers,  &c.     All  fliopkeepers  and  tradef- 
men  v/orth  more  than  three  hundred  pounds,  that   is,  the  better 
fort  of  them,  were  fubjedl  to  the  fame  alTeffment ;   how  great  fo- 
ever  might  be  the  difference    in  their  fortunes.     Their  ranjc  was 
more  confidered  than  their  fortune.     Several  of  thofe  who  in  the 
firlt  poll-tax  were  rated  according  to  their  fuppofed  fortune,  were 
afterwards    rated  according    to    their   rank.      Serjeants,    attornies, 
and  prodors  at  law,  who  in  the  firfl  poll-tax  were  afTefFed  at  three 
fhillings  in  the  pound  of  their  fuppofed  income,  were  afterwards 
affeffed  as  gentlemen.     In  the  affefTment  of  a  tax,  which  was  not 
very  heavy,  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  had  been  found  lefs 
infupportable  than  any  degree  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  capitation  which  has  been  levied  in  France  without  any 
interruption  (ince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  highefl 
orderb  cf  people  are  rated  according  to  their  rank  by 'an  invariable 
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tariff;  the  lower  orders  of  people,  according  to  what  is  Tuppofed  CHAP, 
to  be  their  fortune,  by  an  afl'effment  which  varies  from  year  to  year. 
The  officers  of  the  king's  court,  the  judges  and  other  officers  in  the 
fuperior  courts  of  juftice,  the  officers  of  the  troops,  &.c.  are  af- 
feffed  in  the  firfl;  manner.  The  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  the 
provinces  are  affcffed  in  the  fecond.  In  France  the  great  eafily 
fubmit  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  in  a  tax  which,  fo 
far  as  it  affedls  them,  is  not  a  very  heavy  one;  but  could  not  brook 
the  arbitrary  affeffment  of  an  intendant.  The  inferior  ranks  of 
people  muff,  in  that  country,  fuffer  patiently  the  ufage  which  their 
fuperiors  think  proper  to  give  them. 

In  England  the  different  poll-taxes  never  produced  the  funi 
which  had  been  expe£led  from  them,  or  which,  it  was  fuppofed, 
they  might  have  produced,  had  they  been  exadly  levied.  In 
France  the  capitation  always  produces  the  fum  expected  from  it. 
The  mild  government  of  England,  when  it  affeffed  the  different 
ranks  of  people  to  the  poll-tax,  contented  itfelf  with  what  that 
affeffment  happened  to  produce  ;  and  required  no  compenfation  for 
the  lofs  which  the  ftate  might  fuftain  either  by  thofe  who  could 
not  pay,  or  by  thofe  who  would  not  pay  (for  there  were  many 
fuch),  and  who,  by  the  indulgent  execution  of  the  law,  were  not 
forced  to  pay.  The  more  fevere  government  of  France  affeffes 
upon  each  generality  a  certain  fum,  which  the  intendant  muff  find 
as  he  can.  If  any  province  complains  of  being  affeffed  too  high,  it 
may,  in  the  affeffment  of  next  year,  obtain  an  abatement  propor- 
tioned to  the  over-charge  of  the  year  before :  But  it  muff  pay  la 
the  meantime.  The  intendant,  in  order  to  be  fure  of  finding  the 
fum  affeffed  upon  his  generality,  was  impowered  to  affefs  it  in  a 
larger  fum,  that  the  failure  or  inability  of  Ibme  of  the  contributors 
might  be  compenfated  by  the  over-charge  of  the  reft;  and  till 
1755',  the  fixation  of  this  furplus   affeffment,    was  left  altogether 
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to  his  difcretion.  In  that  year  indeed  the  council  afTumcd  thli 
'  power  to  itfelf.  In  the  capitation  of  the  provinces,  it  is  obferved 
by  the  perfeaiy  well  informed  author  of  the  .Memoirs  upon  the 
impofitions  in  France,  the  proportion  which  falls  upon  the  nobility, 
and  upon  thofe  whofe  privileges  exempt  them  from  the  taille,  is 
the  leafl  confiderable.  The  largeft  falls  upon  thofe  fubjed  to 'the 
taille,  who  are  affelTed  to  the  capitation  at  fo  much  a  pound  of  what 
they  pay  to  that  other  tax. 

Capitation  taxes,  fo  far  as  they  are  levied  upon  the  lower 
ranks  of  people,  are  dired  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  are 
attended  with  all  the  inconvenlencies  of  fuch  taxes. 

Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  expence;  and,  where  they 
are  rigoroufly  exadted,  afford  a  very  fure  revenue  to  the  ftate.  It  is 
upon  this  account  that  in  countries  where  the  eafe,  comfort,  and 
fecurity  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  little  attended  to,  capita- 
tion taxes  are  very  common.  It  is  in  general,  however,  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  public  revenue,  which,  in  a  great  empire,  has  ever  been 
drawn  from  fuch  taxes ;  and  the  greateft  fum  which  they  have  ever 
afforded,  might  always  have  been  found  in  fome  other  way  much 
more  convenient  to  the  people. 

Taxes  upon  confximabk  Commodities. 


THE  impofTibility  of  taxing  the  people,  in  proportion  to  their 
revenue,  by  any  capitation,  feems  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  in- 
vention of  taxes  upc.n  confumable  commodities.  The  ftate  not  know- 
ing  how  to  tax,  diredly  and  proportionably,  the  revenue  of  its  fub- 
jeas,  endeavours  to  tax  it  indiredly  by  taxing  their  expence,  which 
It  IS  fuppofed,  will  in  mofl  cafes  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  their 

revenue. 
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-  revenue.    Their  expence  is  taxed  by  taxing  the  confumable  commo-    chap. 
dities  upon  which  it  is  laid  out.  \      ^       > 

Consumable  commodities  are  either  neceflaries  or  luxuries. 

By  neceflaries  I  underftand,  not  only  the  commodities  which 
are  indifpenfably  neceff'^ry  for  the  fupport  of  life,  but  whatever 
the  cudom  of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people, 
even  of  the  loweft  order,  to  be  without.  A  linen  fliirt,  for  ex- 
ample, is,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  not  a  neceflary  of  life.  The  Greekg 
and  Romans  lived,  I  fuppofe,  very  comfortably,  though  they  had 
no  linen.  But  in  the  prefcnt  times,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  a  creditable  day-labourer  would  be  afhamed  to  appear  in 
public  without  a  linen  fliirt,  the  want  of  which  would  be  fuppofed 
to  denote  that  difgraceful  degree  of  poverty,  which,  it  is  prefumed, 
no  body  can  well  fall  into  without  extreme  bad  condudt.  Cuftom, 
in  the  fame  manner,  has  rendered  leather  fhoes  a  neceflary  of  life 
in  England.  The  poorefl;  creditable  perfon  of  either  fex  would  be 
afliamed  to  appear  in  public  without  them.  In  Scotland,  cuftom 
has  rendered  them  a  neceflary  of  life  to  the  loweft  order  of  men; 
but  not  to  the  fame  order  of  women,  who  may,  without  any 
difcredit,  walk  about  bare  footed.  In  France,  they  are  necefl'aries 
neither  to  men  nor  to  women ;  the  loweft  rank  of  both  fexes 
appearing  there  publicly,  without  any  difcredit,  fometimes  in 
wooden  Ihioes,  and  fometimes  bare-footed.  Under  neceflaries 
therefore,  I  comprehend,  not  only  thofe  things  which  nature, 
but  thofe  things  which  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  decency  have  ren- 
dered necefl!ary  to  the  lov.'eft  rank  of  people.  All  other  things, 
I  call  luxuries  ;  without  meaning  by  this  appellation,  to  throw  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  reproach  upon  the  temperate  ufe  of  them.  Beer 
and  ale,  for  example,  in  Great  Brilain,  and  wine,  even  in  the 
wine  countries,  I  call  luxuries.     A  man  of  any  rank  may,  without 
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^  °y^  ^^  any  reproach,  abHain  totally  from  tafting  fuch  liquors.  Nature  does 
not  render  them  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  lifej  and  cuftom  no 
where  renders  it  indecent  to  live  without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  every  where  regulated,  partly  by  the 
demand  for  it,  and  partly  by  the  average  price  of  the  neceilary  ar- 
ticles of  fubfiftence ;  whatever  raifes  this  average  price  muft  necefla- 
rily  raife  thofe  wages,  fo  that  the  labourer  may  ftill  be  able  to  pur- 
chafe  that  quantity  of  thofe  neccflary  articles  which  the  ftate  of  the 
demand  for  labour,  whether  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining,  re- 
quires that  he  fhould  have  f.  A  tax  upon  thofe  articles  neceffarily 
raifes  their  price  fomewhat  higher  than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  be- 
caufe  the  dealer,  who  advances  the  tax,  muft  generally  get  it  back 
with  a  profit.  Such  a  tax  muft,  therefore,  occafion  a  rife  in  the 
wages  of  labour  proportionable  to  this  rife  of  price. 

It  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  necefTaries  of  life,  operates  exadly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  dired  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The 
labourer,  though  he  may  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  cannot,  for  any 
confiderable  time  at  leaft,  be  properly  faid  even  to  advance  it.  It 
muft  always  in  the  long-run  be  advanced  to  him  by  his  immediate 
employer  in  the  advanced  rate  of  his  wages.  His  employer,  if  he 
is  a  manufadurer,  will  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  goods  this  rife 
of  wages,  together  with  a  profit ;  fo  that  the  final  payment  of  the 
tax,  together  with  this  over-charge,  will  fall  upon  the  confumer. 
If  his  employer  is  a  farmer,  the  final  payment,  together  with  a  like 
over-charge,  will  fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 

It  is  otherwife  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call  luxuries ;  even  upon 
:thofe  of  the  poor.     The  rife  in  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodities, 


+  See  Book  I.  Chap.  8. 
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will  not  neceflarlly  occafion  any  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour.  A  rax  ^  ^^  ^' 
upon  tobacco,  for  example,  though  a  luxury  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
of  the  rich,  will  not  raife  wages.  Though  it  is  taxed  in  England  at 
three  times,  and  in  France  at  fifteen  times  its  original  price,  thofe 
high  duties  feem  to  have  no  effedt  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  fugar;  which  in 
England  and  Holland  have  become  luxuries  of  the  lowcft  ranks  of 
people;  and  of  thofe  upon  chocolate,  which  in  Spain  is  faid  to  have 
become  fo.  The  different  taxes  which  in  Great  Britain  have  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  century  been  impofed  upon  fpirituous  liquors, 
are  not  fuppofed  to  have  had  any  efFe£t  upon  the  wages  of  la- 
bour. The  rife  in  the  price  of  porter,  occafioned  by  an  additional 
tax  of  three  (hillings  upon  the  barrel  of  ftrong  beer,  has  not  raifed 
the  wages  of  common  labour  in  London.  Thefe  were  about  eighteen- 
pence  and  twenty-pence  a  day  before  the  tax,  and  they  are  not  more 
now. 

The  high  price  of  fuch  commodities  does  not  necefTarily  di- 
minifh  the  ability  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  to  bring  up 
families.  Upon  the  fober  and  induftrious  poor,  taxes  upon  fuch 
commodities  a(3;  as  fumptuary  laws,  and  difpofe  them  either  to 
moderate,  or  to  refrain  altogether  from  the  ufe  of  fuperfluities 
which  they  can  no  longer  eafily  afford.  Their  ability  to  bring  up 
families,  in  confequence  of  this  forced  frugality,  inflcad  of  being 
diminifhed,  is  frequently,  perhaps,  increafed  by  the  tax.  It  is 
the  fober  and  induftrious  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the  mofl 
numerous  families,  and  who  principally  fupply  the  demand  for 
ufcful  labour.  All  the  poor  indeed  are  not  fober  and  induflrious* 
and  the  dilfolute  and  diforderly  might  continue  to  indulge  them- 
felves  in  the  ufe  of  fiich  commodities  after  this  rife  of  price  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before;  without  regarding  the  diftrefs  which  this 
indulgence  might  bring  upon  their  families.     Such  diforderly  per- 
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BO^OK  foils,  however,  feldom  rear  up  numerous  families;  their  children 
generally  periniing  from  negledl,  mifmanagement,  and  the  fcanti- 
nds  or  unwholefomenefs  of  their  food.  If  by  the  Hrength  of  their 
conftitution  they  furvive  the  hardfhips  to  which  the  bad  condud  of 
the.r  parents  expofes  them  ;  yet  the  example  of  that  bad  condud 
commonly  corrupts  their  morals;  fo  that,  inflead  of  being  ufeful  to 
fociety  by  their  induftry,  they  become  public  nuifances  by  their 
vices  and  d.forders.  Though  the  advanced  price  of  the  luxuries  of 
the  poor,  therefore,  might  increaie  fomewhat  the  diftrefs  of  fuch 
dilorderly  families,  and  thereby  diminifh  fomewhat  their  ability  to 
bring  up  children;  it  would  not  probably  diminifli  much  the  ufeful 
population  of  the  country. 

Any  rife  in  the  average  price  of  necefTaries,  unlefs  it  is  compen- 
fated  by  a  proportionable  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour,  muft  neceffa- 
rily  diminifh  more  or  lefs  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up  nume- 
rous families,  and  confequently  to  fupply  the  demand  for  ufeful 
labour;  whatever  may  be  the  ftate  of  that  demand,  whether  increaf 
ing,  ftationary,  or  declining ;  or  fuch  as  requires  an  increafing, 
ftationary,  or  declining  population. 

Taxes  upon   luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raife  the  price  of 
any  other   commodities    except   that    of    the   commodities    taxed 
Taxes  upon  necelTaries,  "by  raifing  the  wages  of  labour,  necelTarily  • 
tend   to  raife  the  price  of  all  manufadures,    and  confequently  to 
d.minilh  the  extent  of  their  fale  and  confumption.      Taxes  upon 
luxuries  are  finally  paid    by   the  confumers   of  the   commodities 
taxed,  without  any  retribution.     They  fall  indifferently  upon  every 
fpecies  of  revenue,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  ftock,  and 
the  rent  of  land.     Taxes  upon  neceffaries,  fo  far  as  they  affed  the 
labouring  poor,  are  finally  paid,  partly  by  landlords  in  the  dimi- 
nilhed  rent  of  their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  confumers.  whether 
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landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced  price  of  manufadlured  goods ;  chap. 
and  always  with  a  confiderable  over-charge.  The  advanced  price  v_ — >-._» 
of  fuch  manufadures  as.  are  real  neceflaries  of  life,  and  are  deftined 
for  the  confiimption  of  the  poor,  of  coarfe  woollens,  for  example, 
mufl;  be  compenfated  to  the  poor  by  a  farther  advancement  of  their 
wages.  The  middling  and  fuperior  ranks- of  people,  if  they  under- 
llood  their  own  interefl:,  ought  always  to  oppofe  all  taxes  upon 
the  neceflfaries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  diredt  taxes  upon  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  final  payment  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  falls 
altogether  upon  thcmfelves,  and  always  with  a  confiderable  over-  ' 

charge.     They  fall  heavieft  upon  the  landlords,  who  always  pay  in  ' 

a  double  capacity ;  in  that  of  landlords,  by  the  redudlion  of  their 
rent;  and  in  that   of  rich  confumers,  by  the  increafe  of  their  ex~  ' 

pence.  The  obfervation  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes 
are,  in  the  price  of  certain  goods,  fometlmes  repeated  and  accumu- 
lated four  or  five  tia:ies,  is  perfedly  juft  with  regard  to  taxes  upon 
the  neceflarics  of  life.  In  the  price  of  leather,  for  example,  you 
muft  pay,  not  only  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather  of  your  own  fhoes, 
but  for  a  part  of  that  upon  thofe  of  the  fhoe-maker  and  the  tanner. 
You  muft  pay  too  for  the  tax  upon  the  fait,  upon  the  foap,  and  upon 
the  candles  which  thofe  workmen  confume  while  employed  in  yout 
fervice,  and  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather,  which  the  falt-maker,  the 
foap- maker,  and  the  candlemaker  confume  while  employed  in  their 
fervice. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life    ' 
are  thofe  upon  the  four  commodities  juft  now  mentioned,  fait,  lea- 
ther, foap,  and  candles. 

Salt  is  a  very  antient  and  a  very  univerfal  fubjed  of  taxation. 
It  was  taxed  among  the  Romans,  and  it  is  fo  at  prefent  in,  I  be- 
lieve, every  part  of  Europe.     The  quantity  annually  confumed  by 
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2  O^O  K    any  individual  is  fo  fmall,  and  may  be  purchafed   fo  gradually,  that 

V ,- — .    nobody,  it  feems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel  very  fenfibly  even 

a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.  It  is  in  England  taxed  at  three  fhillings 
and  fourpencc  a  bufliel  ;  about  three  times  the  original  price  of  the 
commodity,  la  fome  other  countries  the  tax  is  flill  higher.  Lea- 
ther is  a  real  neceffary  of  life.  The  ufe  of  linen  renders  foap  fuch. 
In  countries  where  the  winter  nights  are  long,  candles  are  a  neceffary 
inflrument  of  trade.  Leather  and  foap  are  in  Great  Britain  taxed 
at  three  halfpence  a  pound ;  candles  at  a  penny ;  taxes  which,  upon 
the  original  price  of  leather  may  amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per 
cent;  upon  that  of  foap  to  about  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  per 
cent;  and  upon  that  of  candles  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent; 
taxes  which,  though  lighter  than  that  upon  fait,  are  ftill  very  heavy! 
As  all  thofe  four  commodities  are  real  neceffaries  of  life,  fuch  heavy 
taxes  upon  them  mufl  increafe  fomewhat  the  expence  of  the  fober 
and  induftrlous  poor,  and  mufl  confequently  raife  more  or  lefs  the 
wages  of  their  labour. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  fo  cold  as  in  Great  Britain, 
fuel   is,   during   that    feafon,    in    the   ftrideft    fenfe    of  the    word,' 
a  neceffary  of  life,  not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  dreffmg  viduals,  but 
for  the  comfortable  fubfiftence  of  many  different  forts  of  workmen 
who  work  within  doors  ;    and   coals  are  the  cheapeft  of  all  fuel. 
The  price  of  fuel  has  fo  important  an  influence  upon  that  of  labour, 
that  ail  over  Great  Britain  manufadures  have   confined   themfelves' 
principally    to   the   coal  countries;  other  parts  of  the  country,   on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  this   neceffary  article,  not  being  able 
to  work  fo  cheap.     In   fome  manufadures,  befides,  coal  is  a  ne- 
ceffary inftrument  of  trade;   as  in  thofe  of  glafs,  iron,  and  all  other 
metals.     If  a   bounty  could  in  any  cafe  be  reafonable,  it  might  per- 
haps be  fo  upon  the  tranfportation  of  coals  from  thofe  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  they  abound,  to  thofe  in  which  they  are  wanted. 

But 
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But  the  legiflature,  inftead  of  a  bounty,  has  impofed  a  tax  of  three 
fliillings  and  three-pence  a  ton  upon  coal  carried  coaftways;  which 
upon  moft  forts  of  coal  is  more  than  fixty  per  cent,  of  the  original 
price  at  the  coal-pit.  Coals  carried  either  by  land  or  by  inland  na- 
vigation pay  no  duty.  Where  they  arc  naturally  cheap,  they  are 
confumed  duty  free  ;  Where  they  are  naturally  dear,  they  are  loaded 
with  a  heavy  duty. 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raife  the  price  of  fubfiftence,  and  con- 
fequently  the  wages  of  labour,  yet  they  afford  a  confiderable  reve- 
nue to  government,  which  it  might  not  be  eafy  to  find  in  any  other 
way.  There  may,  therefore,  be  good  reafons  for  continuing  them. 
The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  fo  far  as  it  tends  in  the 
a£tual  ftate  of  tillage  to  raife  the  price  of  that  neceffary  article, 
produces  all  the  like  bad  effects;  and  inftead  of  affording  any  reve- 
nue, frequently  occalions  a  very  great  expence  to  government. 
The  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  which  in 
years  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition ;  and  the  abfo- 
lute  prohibition  of  the  importation  either  of  live  cattle  or  of  fait 
provifions,  which  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  law,  and 
which,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity,  is  at  prefent  fufpended  for  a 
limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the  Britifh  plantations, 
have  all  the  bad  effedts  of  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
produce  no  revenue  to  government.  Nothing  feems  neceffary  for 
the  repeal  of  fuch  regulations,  but  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
futility  of  that  fyftem  in  confequence  of  which  they  have  beea 
eftabliftied. 

Taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  much  higher  in  many 
other  countries  than  in  Great  Britain.  Duties  upon  flour  and  meal 
when  ground  at  the  mill,  and  upon  bread  when  baked  at  the  oven, 
take  place  in  many  countries.  In  Holland  the  money  price  of  the 
bread  confumed  in  towns  is  fuppofed  to  be  doubled  by  means  of 
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fuch  taxes.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of  them,  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country  pay  every  year  fo  much  a  head,  according  to  the  fort  of 
bread  they  are  fuppofed  to  confume.  Thofe  who  confume  wheaten 
bread,  pay  three  gilders  fifteen  ftivers  ;  about  fix  flilllings  and  nine- 
pence  halfpenny.  Thefe,  and  fome  other  taxes  of  the  fame  kind,  by 
raifing  the  price  of  labour,  are  faid  to  have  ruined  the  greater  part 
of  the  manufadtures  of  Holland  *.  Similar  taxes,  though  not  quite 
fo  heavy,  take  place  in  the  Milanefe,  in  the  dates  of  Genoa,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Modena,  in  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gua- 
ftalla,  and  in  the  ecclefiaaical  ftate.  A  French  author t  of  fome 
note  has  propofed  to  reform  the  finances  of  his  country,  by  fubftitut- 
ing  in  the  room  of  the  greater  part  of  other  taxes,  this  moft  ruinous 
of  all  taxes.  There  is  nothing  fc  abfurd,  fays  Cicero,  v^'hich  has  not 
fometimes  been  alTerted  by  fome  philofophers. 

Taxes  upon  butchers  meat  are  flill  more  common  than  thofe 
upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  butchers  meat  is 
any  where  a  necelTary  of  life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables,  with  the 
help  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  butter,  or  oil,  where  butter  is  not  to  be  had, 
it  is  known  from  experience,  can,  without  any  butchers  meat,  afford 
the  moft  plentiful,  the  moft  wholefome,  the  moft  nourifhing,  and  the 
moft  invigorating  diet.  Decency  no  where  requires  that  any  man 
fhould  eat  butchers  meat,  as  it  in  moft  places  requires  that  he  fliould 
wear  a  linen  fliirt  or  a  pair  of  leather  fhoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  neceffaries  or  luxuries 
may  be  taxed  in  two  different  ways.  The  confumer  may  either  pay 
an  annual  fum  on  account  of  his  ufing  or  confuming  goods  of  a 
certain  kind  ;  or  the  goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain  in  the 
hands  of  thr  dealer,  and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  confumer. 
The  confumable  goods  which  laft  a  confiderable  time  before  they 
are  confumed  altogether,  are  moft  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way. 
•  Memoiresconcernant  les  Droits,  &c.  p.  21c,  211.  f  Lc  reformateur. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  of  which  the  conlumption  is  either  immediate  or  more  fpeedy,    CHAP, 
in  the   other.     The  coach-tax  and  plate-tax  are  examples  of  the 
former  method  of  impofing:  The  greater  part  of  the  other  duties  of 
excife  and  cuftoms,  of  the  latter. 

A  COACH  may,  with  good  management,  laft  ten  or  twelve  years. 
It  might  be  taxed,  ortce  for  all,  before  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  coach-maker.  But  it  is  certainly  more  convenient  for  the  buyer 
to  pay  four  pounds  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  coach, 
than  to  pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eight  pounds  additional  price 
to  the  coach-maker  ;  or  a  Ann  equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely 
to  coft  him  during  the  time  he  ufes  the  fime  coach.  A  fervice  of. 
plate,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  laft  more  than  a  century.  It  is 
certainly  eafier  for  the  confumcr  to  pay  five  fhillings  a  year  for 
every  hundred  ounces  of  plate,  near  one  per  cent,  of  the  value,  than 
to  redeem  this  long  annuity  at  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  pur- 
chafe,  which  would  enhance  the  price  at  leaft  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent.  The  diff^erent  taxes  which  affect  houfes  are  cer- 
tainly more  conveniently  paid  by  moderate  annual  payments,  than 
by  a  heavy  tax  of  equal  value  upon  the  firft  building  or  fale  of  the 
houfe. 

It  was  the  well  known  propofal  of  Sir  Mathew  Decker  that  all 
commodities,  even  thofe  of  which  the  confumption  is  either  imme- 
diate or  very  fpeedy,  fhould  be  taxed  in  this  manner;  the  dealer 
advancing  nothing,  but  the  confumer  paying  a  certain  annual  fum 
for  the  licence  to  confume  certain  goods.  The  objed  of  his  fcheme 
was  to  promote  all  the  different  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particu- 
larly the  carrying  trade,  by  taking  away  all  duties  upon  importa- 
tion and  exportation,  and  thereby  enabling  the  merchant  to  employ 
his  whole  capital  and  credit  in  the  purchafe  of  goods  and  the 
freight  of   fhips,   no   part  of    either  being   diverted    towards    the 
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advancing  of  taxes.     The  projed.  however,  of  taxing,  in  this  man- 
ner     goods    of  immediate    or    fpeedy    confumption,    feems   liable 
to   the    four    fgllowing  very    important  obieaions.      Firft,  the  tax 
would  be  more  unequal,  or  not  fo  well  proportioned  to  the  expence 
and  confumption   of    the  different  contributors,  as   in  the  way   in 
wh.ch   u  ,s  commonly  impofed.     The  taxes   upon  ale,  wine,  and 
fpmtuous   hquors,  which  are  advanced    by  the  dealers,  are   finally 
paid    by    the  different    confumers  exadly    in   proportion    to    their 
refpea.ve   confumption.     But  if  the  tax  was  to  be  paid   by    pur- 
chafing  a  hcence  to  drink  thofe  liquors,  the  fober  would,  in  propor- 
tion    to  his   confumption,    be  taxed  much  more    heavily  than  the 
drunken  confumer.  A  family  which  exercifed  great  hofpitalitv  would 
be  taxed  much  more  lightly  than  one  who  entertained  fewe;  guefts 
Secondly,  tins  mode  of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an  annual,  half-yearly' 
or  quarterly  licence  to  confume  certain  goods,  would  diminifl:  veiC 
much  one  at  the  principal  conveniences    of  taxes   upon  goods  of 
fpeedy  confumption ;  the    piece-meal    payment.     In    the   price   of 
three-pence  halfpenny,   which  is  at  prefent  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter 
the  d.ff^^rent  taxes  upon  malt,  hops,  and    beer,  together  with    th^ 
extraordmary  profit  which  the  brewer  charges  for  having  advanced 
them,  may  perhaps  amount  to  about    three  halfpence.     Jf  a  work 
«.an  can  conveniently  fpare  thofe  three  halfpence,  he  buys  a  pot  of 
porter.    If  he  cannot,  he  contents  himfelf  with  a  pint,  and,  as  a  pe  ny 
faved  IS  a  penny  got,  he  thusgains  a  farthing  by  his  temperance     He 
pays  t  e  tax  p.ece-meal,  as  he  can  afford  to  pay  ir,  and  when  he  2 
afford  to  pay  n  •  jn     every  ad  of  payment  is  perfedly  voluntary  ad 
what  he  can  avoid  if  he  chufes  to  do  fo      Thirdlv    /   u 
cpe..e  ,er  .  fu^p..,  ,„.3.  When  „.  .Itl'^^t  ;"::;? 

a.  p.efe„.  pays,  wuh  ,i„,e  or  no  i„co„vc„ie„cy,  .^,  i^.'^l^^ 
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rent  pots  and  pints  of  porter  which  he  drinks  in  any  fuch  period  of    ^  ^^  ^  ?• 

time,  the  fum  might  frequently  diftrefs  him  very  much.     This  mode    " «— — ' 

of  taxation,  therefore,  it  feems  evident,  could  never,  without  the 
moft  grievous  opprefTion,  produce  a  revenue  nearly  equal  to  what  is 
derived  from  the  prefent  mode  without  any  oppreffion.  In  feveral 
countries,  however,  commodities  of  an  immediate  or  very  fpeedy 
confumption  are  taxed  in  this  manner.  la  Holland,  people  pay  fo 
much  a  head  for  a  licence  to  drink  tea.  I  have  already  mentioned  a 
tax  upon  Ijread,  which,  fo  far  as  it  is  confumed  in  farm-houfes 
and  country  villages,  is  there  levied  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  duties  of  excife  are  Impofed  chiefly  upon  goods  of  home 
produce  deftined  for  home  confumption.  i  hey  are  impofed  only 
upon  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe.  There  can 
never  be  any  doubt  either  concerning  the  goods  which  are  fub- 
jedl  to  thofe  duties,  or  concerning  the  particular  duty  which  each 
fpecies  of  goods  is  lubjedl  to.  They  fall  almoft  altogether  upon 
what  I  call  luxuries,  excepting  always  the  four  duties  above-men- 
tioned, upon  fait,  foap,  leather,  candles,  and,  perhaps,  that  upon 
green  glafs. 

The  duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  more  antient  than  thofe  of 
excife.  They  feem  to  have  been  called  cuftoms,  as  denoting  cuf- 
tomary  payments  which  had  been  in  ufe  from  time  immemorial. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  confidered  as  taxes  upon  the 
profits  of  merchants.  During  the  barbarous  times  of  feudal  anar- 
chy, merchants,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  burghs,  were  con- 
fidered 'as  little  better  than  eaiancipated  bondmen,  whofe  perfons 
were  defpifed,  and  whofe  gains  were  envied.  The  great  nobility, 
who  had  confen'ted  that  the  king  ftiould  tallage  the  profits  of  their 
own  tenants,  were  not  unwilling  that  he  fhould  tallage  likewife 
thofe  of  an  order  of  men  whom  it  was  much  lefs  their  intereft  to 
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protea:.  In  thofe  ignorant  times,  it  was  not  underftood,  that  the 
profits  of  merchants  are  a  fubjedl  not  taxable  diredly;  or  that  the 
final  payment  of  all  fiich  taxes  muft  fall,  with  a  confiderable  over- 
charge, upon  the  confumers. 

The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked  upon  more  unfavour- 
ably than  thofe  of  Englifli  merchants.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  thofe  of  the  former  fhould  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  thofe  of 
the  latter.  This  diftindlion  between  the  duties  upon  aliens  and 
thofe  upon  Englilh  merchants,  which  was  begun  from  ignorance, 
has  been  continued  from  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  or  in  order  to  give 
our  own  merchants  an  advantage  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  fo- 
reign market. 

With  this  diftindion,  the  ancient  duties  of  cuftoms  were  impofed 
equally  upon  all  forts  of  goods,  neceflaries  as  well  as  luxuries,  goods 
exported  a^  well  as  goods  imported.  Why  fliould  the  dealers  in  one 
fort  of  goods,  it  feems  to  have  been  thought,  be  more  favoured  than 
-thofe  in  another  ?  or  why  fhould  the  merchant  exporter  be  more  fa- 
voured than  the  merchant  importer  .'' 

The   antient  cuftoms   were  divided  into  three  branches.      The 
firfl:,  and  perhaps  the  mod  antient  of  all  thofe  duties,    was  that 
upon  wool   and  leather.      It  feems    to  have  been  chiefly  or  alto- 
gether an  exportation  duty.     When  the  woollen  manufadure  came 
to  be  eftablifhed  in  England,  left  the  king  fhould  lofe  any  part  of 
his  cuftoms  upon  wool  by  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths     a 
like  duty  was  impofed  upon  them.     The  other  two  branches  were 
firft,  a  duty  upon  wine,  which  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a  ton 
was  called  a  tonnage ;  and,  fecondly,  a  duty  upon  all  other  goods, 
which,  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a  pound  of  their  fuppofed  value 
was  called  a  poundage.     In  the  forty-fevcnth  year  of  Edward  III. 

a  duty 
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a  duty   of   fixpeace  la   the  pound  was  impofed   upon  all  goods 
exported  and  imported,  except  wools,  wool-fells,  leather,  and  wines, 
which   were  fLibjei3:   to   particular   duties.      In  the  fourteenth   of 
Richard  II.   this  duty  was  raifed  to  one  fliilling  in  the  pound ;  but 
three  years  afterwards,  it  was  again  reduced   to  fix-pencc.     It  was 
raifed  to  eight-pence  in  the  fecond  year  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  fame  prince,  to  one  fliilling.     From  this  time  to 
the  ninth  year  of  William  III.   this  duty  continued  at  one  fhilling  in 
the  pound.     The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally 
granted  to  the  king  by  one  and  the  fame  ad:  of  parliament,  and 
were  called  the  Subfidy  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage.     The  fubfidy 
of  poundage  having  continued  for  fo  long  a  time  at  one  fhilling  in 
the  pound,  or  at  five  per  cent. ;  a  fubfidy  came,  in  the  language  of 
the  cufloms,  to  denote  a  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per  cent. 
This  fubfidy,  which  is  now  called  the  Old  Subfidy,  ftill  continues  to 
be  levied  according  to  the  book  of  rates  eftablifhed  in  the  twelfth 
of  Charles  II.  The  method  of  afcertaining,  by  a  book  of  rates,  the 
value  of  goods  fubjed  to  this  duty,  is  faid  to  be  older  than  the  time 
of  James  I.     The  new  fubfidy  impofed  by  the  ninth  and  tenth  of 
William  HI.,  was  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part 
of  goods.     The  one-third  and  the  two-third  fubfidy  made  up  be- 
tween them  another  five  per  cent,  of  which  they  were  poportion- 
able  parts.     The  fubfidy  of  1747  made  a  fourth  five  percent,  upon 
tlie  greater  part  of  goods  ;  and  that  of  1759,  a  fifth  upon  fome 
particular  forts   of  goods.      Befides    thofe   five  fubfidies,    a  great 
variety  of  other  duties  have  occafionally  been,  impofed  upon  parti- 
cular forts  of  goods,  in  order  fometimes  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate,  and   fometimes  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  fyftem. 

That  fyflem  has  come  gradually  more  and  more  into  fafhion. 

The  old  fubfidy  was  impofed  indifferently  upon  exportation  as  well 
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2  OyO  K     as  importation.     The  four  fubfequent  fubfidies,  as  well  as  the  other 
'       .^       '    duties  which  have  fince  been  occafionally  impofed  upon   particular 
forts  of  goods,    have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been   laid   altogether 
upon  importation.    The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  duties  which  had 
been  impofed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home  produce 
and  manufadure,  hiive  either  been  lightened  or  taken  away  alto- 
gether.    In  mod  cafes  they  have  been  taken  away.     Bounties  have 
even  been  given    upon  the  exportation  of  fome  of  them.     Draw- 
backs too,  fometimes  of  the  whole,  and,  in  moft  cafes,  of  a  part  of 
the  duties  which  are  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods 
have  been  granted  upon  their  exportation.     Only  half  the  duties 
impofed  by  the  old  fubfidy  upon  importation  are  drawn  back  upon 
exportation  :  but  the  whole  of  thofe  impofed  by  the  latter  fubfidies 
and  other  impofts  are,  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  drawn  back 
in  the  fame   manner.     This  growing   favour  of  exportation,  and 
difcouragement  of  importation,  have  fuffered  only  a  few  exceptions, 
which  chiefly  concern  the  materials  of  fome  manufadlures.     Thefe, 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  willing  fhould  come  as  cheap 
as  pofTible  to  themfelves,  and  as  dear  as  poffible  to  their  rivals  and 
competitors  in  other  countries.     Foreign   materials   are,  upon   this 
account,  fometimes   allowed    to    be  imported  duty   free;    Spanifh 
wool,  for  example,  flax,  and  raw  linen  yarn.     The  exportation  of 
the  materials  of  home  produce,  and  of  thofe  which  are  the  peculiar 
produce  of  our  colonies,  has  fometimes  been  prohibited,  and  fome- 
times fubjeded  to  higher  duties.     The  exportation  of  Englifh  wool 
has  been  prohibited.     That  of  beaver  fkins,  of  beaver  wool,  and  of 
gum  Senega,  has  been  fubjeded  to  higher  duties  ;  Great  Britain,  by 
the  conqueft  of  Canada  and  Senegal,  having  got  almoft  the  monopoly 
of  thofe  commodities. 

That   the  mercantile  fyftem  has  not  been   very  favourable  to 
the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce 
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duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  I  have  endeavoured  to    chap. 

...                                                              ^i- 
fhew  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  inquiry.      It  feems  not  to  have  been    ' j ' 

more  favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign ;  fo  far  at  lead  as 

that  revenue  depends  upon  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

In  confequence  of  that  fyftem,  the  importation  of  feveral  forts 
of  goods  has  been  prohibited  altogether.  This  prohibitim  has 
in  fome  cafes  entirely  prevented,  and  in  others  has  very  much  dimi- 
nifhed  the  importation  of  thofe  commodities,  by  reducing  the  im- 
porters to  the  neceffity  of  fmuggling.  It  has  entirely  prevented 
the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  ;  and  it  has  very  much  di- 
minifhed  that  of  foreign  filks  and  velvets.  In  both  cafes  it  has 
entirely  annihilated  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  which  might  have  been 
levied  upon  fuch  importation. 

The  high  duties  which  have  been  impofed  upon  the  importation 
of  many  different  forts  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  to  difcourage 
their  confumption  in  Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cafes  ferved  only 
to  encourage  fmuggling  ;  and  in  all  cafes  have  reduced  the  revenue 
of  the  cuftoms  below  what  more  moderate  duties  would  have  af- 
forded. The  faying  of  Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
cuftoms  two  and  two,  inftead  of  making  four,  make  fometimes  only 
one,  hold  perfecHily  true  with  regard  to  fuch  heavy  duties,  which 
never  could  have  been  impofed,  had  not  the  mercantile  fyftem  taught 
us,  in  many  cafes,  to  employ  taxation  as  an  inftruraent,  not  of 
revenue,  but  of  monopoly. 

The  bounties  which  are  fometimes  given  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  home  produce  and  manufactures,  and  the  drawbacks 
which  are  paid  upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part  of 
foreign  goods,  have  given  occafion  to  many  frauds,  and  to  a 
fpecies  of  fmuggling  more  deftrudive  of  the  public  revenue  than 
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B  o^O  K    any   other.     In    order   to   obtain   the    bounty  or    drawback,     the 
goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  foraetimes  fhipped  and  fent  to  fea; 
but  foon   afterwards   clandeftinely  re-landed   in  fome  other  part  of 
the  country.      The  defalcation  of  the   revenue   of  cuftoms   occa- 
fioned   by  bounties    and    drawbacks,    of  which    a   o-reat    part  are 
obtained  fraudulently,    is  very  great.      The  grofs  produce  of   the 
cuftoms  in  the  year  which   ended  on  the   5th  of  January,   1755-, 
amounted   to  5,o6",oool.     The  bounties  which  were  paid  out  of 
this  revenue,    though   in   that  year    there   was    no  bounty  upon 
corn,  amounted    to    167,800!.     The   drawbacks    which  were  paid 
upon    debentures  and  certificates  to   2,156,800!.      Bounties    and 
drawbacks  together  amounted  to  2,324,600!.     In  confequence  of 
thefe  deduQions   the  revenue  of   the  cuftoms  amounted  only   to 
2,743,4001. :  from  which  deduding  287,900  1.  for  the  expence  of 
management  in  falaries  and  other  incidents,  the   neat   revenue  of 
the  cuftoms   for   that  year  comes  out    to    be  2,455,500!.      The 
expence  of  management   amounts,    in    this    manner    to    between 
five  and  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  grofs  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
to  fomething  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  what  remains  of  that 
revenue,  after  deduding  what  is  paid  away  in   bounties  and  draw- 
bacl<s. 

Heavy  duties  being  impofed  upon  almoft  all  goods  imported, 
our  merchant  importers  fmuggle  as  much,  and  make  entry  of 
as  little  as  they  can.  Our  merchant  exporters,  on  the  contrary 
make  entry  of  more  than  they  export ;  fometimes  out  of  vanity, 
and  to  pafs  for  great  dealers  in  goods  which  pay  no  duty ;  and 
f3met;mes  to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  exports,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  different  frauds,  appear  upon  the  cuftomhoufe 
books  greatly  to  overbalance  our  imports ;  to  the  unfpeakable  com- 
fort of  thofe  politicians  who  meafure  the  national  profperity  by 
what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade. 

All 
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All  goods  imported,  unlefs  particularly  exempted,  and  fuch  ex-    CHAP. 

cmptions  are  not  very  numerous,  are  liable  to  fome  duties  of  cuf-    ' ^  ■    '* 

toms.  If  any  goods  are  imported  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  rates, 
they  are  taxed  at  4  s-  9d.  ^-^  for  every  twenty  fhillings  value, 
according  to  the  oath  of  the  importer,  that  is,  nearly  at  five  fubfi- 
dies,  or  five  poundage  duties.  The  book  of  rates  is  extremely  com- 
prehenfive,  and  enumerates  a  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them 
little  ufed,  and  therefore  not  well  known.  It  is  upon  this  account 
frequently  uncertain  under  what  article  a  particular  fort  of  goods 
ought  to  be  clafled,  and  confequently  what  duty  they  ought  to  pay. 
Miftakes  with  regard  to  this  fometimes  ruin  the  cuftom-houfe  officer, 
and  frequently  occafion  much  trouble,  expence  and  vexation  to  the 
importer.  In  point  of  perfpicuity,  precifion,  and  diftindnefs,  there- 
fore, the  duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  excife. 

In  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  any  foclety 
fhould  contribute  to  the  public  revenue  in  proportion  to  their 
refpedive  expence,  it  does  not  feem  neceffary  that  every  fingle 
article  of  that  expence  fhould  be  taxed.  The  revenue,  which  is 
levied  by  the  duties  of  excife,  is  fuppofed  to  fall  as  equally  upon 
the  contributors,  as  that  which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of  cuftoms ; 
and  the  duties  of  excife  are  impofed  upon  a  few  articles  only  of 
the  moft  general  uie  and  confumption.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  people  that,  by  proper  management,  the  duties  of  cuftoms 
might  likewife,  without  any  lofs  to  the  public  revenue,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  foreign  trade,  be  confined  to  a  few  articles- 
only. 

The  foreign  articles,  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and  confumption 
in  Great  Britain,  feem  at  prefent  to  confift  chiefly  in  foreign 
wines  and  brandies ;  in  fome  of  the  produdions  of  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies,   fugar,   rum,   tobacco,   cacao-nuts,   &c.    and    in 
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fome  of  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  tea,  coffee,  china-ware,   fpiceries 
of  all  kinds,  feveral  forts  of  piece  goods,  &c.     Thcfe  different  ar- 
mies afford,  perhaps,  at  prefent  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  which 
iS  drawn  from  the  duties  of  cuftoms.     The  taxes  which  at  prefent 
fubfifl  upon  foreign  manufaclures,   if  you  except    thofe  upon  the 
few  contained  in  the  foregoing  enumeration,  have  the  greater  part 
of  them  been  impofed  for  the  purpofe,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  mo- 
nopoly, or  to  give  our  own  merchants  an  advantage  in  the  home 
market.     By  removing  all  prohibitions,  and  by  fubjeding  all  foreign 
manufadures  to  fuch  moderate  taxes,  as  it  was  found  from  expe- 
rience afforded  upon  each  article  the  greateft  revenue  to  the  public, 
our  own  workmen  might  iliU  have  a  confiderable  advantage  in  the 
home  market,  and  many  articles,  fome  of  which  at  prefent  afford 
no  revenue  to  government,  and  others  a  very  inconfiderable  one, 
might  afford  a  very  great  one. 


High  taxes,  fometimes  by  diminifhing  the  confumptlon  of  the 
taxed  commodities,  and  fometimes  by  encouraging  fmuggling,  fre- 
quently afford  a  fmaller  revenue  to  government  than  what  might  be 
drawn  from  more  moderate  taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effed  of  the  diminution 
of  confumptlon,  there  can  be  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  low- 
ering of  the  tax. 


When  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  is  the  effed  of  the  encou 
ragement  given  to  fmuggling,  it  may  perhaps  be  remedied  in  two 
ways;  either  by  diminifhing  the  temptation  to  fmuggle,  or  by  in 
creaflng  the  difficulty  of  fmuggling.  The  temptation  to  fmuggle 
can  be  diminifhed  only  by  the  lowering  of  the  tax ;  and  the  difficuL 
of  fmugghng  can  be  increafed  only  by  eftablifhing  that  fyflem  of 
admmiftration  which  is  moft  proper  for  preventing  it. 

The 
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The  exclfe  laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  experience,  obftrud  C  u  A  p. 
and  embarrafs  the  operations  of  the  fmuggler  much  more  effedually  '_  -,'-  __/ 
than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.  By  introducing  into  the  cuftoms  a  fyftem 
of  adminiftration  as  fimilar  to  that  of  the  excife  as  the  nature  of  the 
different  duties  will  admit,  the  difficulty  of  fmuggling  might  be  very 
much  increafed.  This  alteration,  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  many 
people,  might  very  eafily  be  brought  about. 

The  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any  duties  of  cuftoms^ 
it  has  been  faid,  might  at  his  option  be  allowed  either  to  carry 
them  to  his  own  private  warehoufe,  or  to  lodge  them  in  a  warehoufe 
provided  either  at  his  own  expence  or  at  that  of  the  public,  but 
under  the  key  of  the  cuftomhoufe  officer,  and  never  to  be  opened 
but  in  his  prefence.  If  the  merchant  carried  them  to  his  own 
private  warehoufe,  the  duties  to  be  immediately  paid,  and  never 
afterwards  to  be  drawn  back ;  and  that  warehoufe  to  be  at  all 
times  fubjed  to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuftomhoufe 
officer,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  the  quantity  contained  in  it 
correfponded  with  that  for  which  the  duty  had  been  paid.  If  he 
carried  them  to  the  public  warehoufe,  no  duty  to  be  paid  till 
they  were  taken  out  for  home  confumption.  If  taken  out  for 
exportation,  to  be  duty-free;  proper  fecurity  being  always  given 
that  they  fhould  be  fo  exported.  The  dealers  in  thofe  particular 
commodities,  either  by  wholefale  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times 
fubjed  to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuflomhoufe  officer ; 
and  to  be  obliged  to  juftify  by  proper  certificates  the  payment  of 
the  duty  upon  the  whole  quantity  contained  in  their  fhops  or 
warehoufes.  What  are  called  the  excife  duties  upon  rum  im- 
ported are  at  prefent  levied  in  this  manner,  and  the  fame  fyftem 
of  adminiftration  might  perhaps  be  extended  to  all  duties  upon 
goods  imported;  provided  always,  that  thofe  duties  were,  like  the 
duties  of  excife,   confined   to  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the   mod 
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B  "^^o  K    general  ufe  and  confumption.     If  they  were  extended  to  almoft  all 

* ^™>    forts  of  goods,  as  at  prefent,  public  warehoufes  of  fufficieut  extent 

could  not  eafily  be  provided,  and  goods  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  or 
of  which  the  prefervation  required  much  care  and  attention, 
could  not  fafely  be  trailed  by  the  merchant  in  any  warehoufc  but 
his  own. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  adminiftratlon  fmuggling,  to  any  con- 
fiderable  extent,  could  be  prevented  even  under  pretty  high  duties; 
and  if  every  duty  was  occafionally  either  heightened   or  lowered 
according  as  it  was  moft  likely,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  afford  the  greateft  revenue  to  the  ftate;  taxation  being  always 
employed  as  an  inftrument  of  revenue  and  never  of  monopoly; 
it  feems  not  improbable  that  a  revenue,  at  leaft  equal  to  the  prefent 
neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  only  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe 
and  confumption  ;  and  that  the  duties  of  cuftoms  might  thus  be 
brought  to  the  fame  degree  of  fimplicity,  certainty,  and  precifion,  as 
thofe  of  excife.     What  the  revenue  at  prefent  lofes,  by  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  which  are  afterwards  re- 
landed  and  confumed  at  home,  would  under  this  fyftem  be  faved 
-  altogether.     If  to  this  faving,  which  would  alone  be  very  confider- 
able,  was  added  the  abolition  of  all  bounties  upon  the  exportation 
of  home-produce;  in  all  cafes  iu  which  thofe  bounties  were  not  in 
reality  drawbacks  of  fome  duties  of  excife  which  had  before  been 
advanced ;  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the  neat  revenue  of 
cuftoms  might,  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind,  be  fully  equal  to 
what  it  had  ever  been  before. 


If  by  fuch  a  change  of  fyftem  the  public  revenue  fuffered  no 
lofs;  the  trade  and  manufadures  of  the  country  would  certainly 
gain  a  very  coi.fiderable  advantage.     The  trade  in  the  commodities 
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not   taxed,  by  far  the  greateft  number,  would  be  perfedlly  free,     ^  '^  ^  P. 
a:nd  might  be  carried  on  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with    *— v— -', 
every   poffible   advantage.     Among  thofc  commodities    would   be 
comprehended  all   the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  all    the  materials  of 
manufacture.     So  far  as  the  free  importation  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life  reduced    their    average   money  price  in  the  home-market,    it 
would   reduce  the   money   price    of  labour,  but  without  reducing 
in  any  refpe£l   its  real  recompence.      The  value  of  money  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  which  it  will 
purchafe.     That  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  is  altogether  independant 
of  the   quantity  of  money  which  can   be  had  for  them.     The   re- 
dudlion  in  the  money  price  of  labour  would  neceflarily  be  attended 
with  a  proportionable  one  in  that  of  all  home-manufa£lures,  which 
would  thereby  gain  fome  advantage  in  all  foreign  markets.     The 
price  of  fome   manufadlures    would  be  reduced  in   a  ftill  greater 
proportion  by   the  free  importation  of  the  raw  materials.     If  raw 
filk   could  be    imported  from  China   and   Indofl:an   duty-free,  the 
filk  manufadurers  in  England  could  greatly  underfell  thofe  of  both 
France  and  Italy.     There  would  be  no  occafioa  to   prohibit   the 
importation  of  foreign  filks  and  velvets.     The  cheapnefs  of  their 
goods  would  fecure  to  our  own  workmen,  not  only  the  poflTefllon 
of  the  home,  but  a  very  great  command  of  the  foreign  market. 
Even  the  trade  in  the  commodities  taxed  would  be  carried  on  with 
much   more   advantage   than   at   prefent.      If  thofe    commodities 
were  delivered  out  of  the  public  warehoufe  for  foreign  exportation, 
being  in  this    cafe   exempted  from   all    taxes,  the  trade   in   them 
would  be  perfedlly  free.     The  carrying  trade  in  ail  forts  of  goods 
would  under  this  fyfl;em  enjoy  every  poflTible  advantage.     If  thofe 
commodities   were  delivered  out  for   home-confumption,    the  im- 
porter not  being  obliged  to  advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  felling  his  goods,  either  to  fome  dealer,  or  to  fome  con- 
fumer,  he  could  always  afford  to  fell  them  cheaper  than  if  he  had 
Vol.  IL  3  T  beea 
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B  o^o  K  been  obliged  to  advance  it  at  the  moment  of  importation.  Under 
the  fame  taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  even  in  the  taxed 
commodities,  might  in  this  manner  be  carried  on  with  much  more 
advantage  than  it  can  at  prefent. 

It  was  the  objed  of  the  famous  excife  fcheme  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  eftaWifh,  with  regard  to  wine  and  tobacco,  a  fyftem 
not  very  unhke  that  which  is  here  propofed.  But  though  the  bill 
which  was  then  brought  into  parliament,  comprehended  thofe  two 
commodities  only;  it  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  meant  as  an  in- 
trodudion  to  a  more  extenfive  fcheme  of  the  fame  kind.  Fadlion 
combined  with  the  intereft  of  fmuggling  merchants,  raifed  fo  violent, 
though  fo  unjuft,  a  clamour  againft  that  bill,  that  the  minifter 
thought  proper  to  drop  it ;  and  from  a  dread  of  exciting  a  clamour 
of  the  fame  kind,  none  of  his  fuccefTors  have  dared  to  refume  the 
projedt. 

The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for  home-confump- 
tion,  though  they  fometimes  fall  upon  the  poor,  fall  principally 
upon  people  of  middling  or  more  than  middling  fortune.  Such 
are,  for  example,  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  upon  coffee, 
chocolate,  tea,  fugar,  &c. 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home-produce  deftined 
for  home-eonfumption,  fall  pretty  equally  upon  people  of  all  ranks 
in  proportion  to  their  refpedive  expence.  The  poor  pay  the  duties 
upon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon  their  own  confumption: 
The  rich,  upon  both  their  own  confumption  and  that  of  their 
fervants. 

The  whole  confumption  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  or  of 
thofe  below  the  middling  rank,  it  muft  be  obferved,  is  in  every 

country 
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country  much  greater,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  value,  than  t:  H  A  p. 
that  of  the  middling  and  of  thofe  above  the  middling  rank.  The 
whole  expence  of  the  inferior  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
fuperior  ranks.  In  the  firrt:  place,  almoftthe  whole  capital  of  every 
country  is  annually  diftributed  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people, 
as  the  wages  of  pvodudlive  labour.  Secondly,  a  great  part  of 
the  revenue  arifing  from  both  the  rent  of  land  and  the  profits 
of  flock,  is  annually  diftributed  among  the  fame  rank,  in  the 
wages  and  maintenance  of  menial  fervants,  and  other  unproduc- 
tive labourers.  Thirdly,  fome  part  of  the  profits  of  ftock  belongs 
to  the  fame  rank,  as  a  revenue  arifing  from  the  employment  of 
their  fmall  capitals.  The  amount  of  the  profits  annually  made  by 
fmall  fhopkeepers,  tradefmen,  and  retailers  of  all  kinds,  is  every 
where  very  confiderable,  and  makes  a  very  confiderable  portion  of 
the  annual  produce.  Fourthly,  and  laftly,  fome  part  even  of  the 
rent  of  land  belongs  to  the  fame  rank;  a  confiderable  part  to 
thofe  who  are  fomewhat  below  the  middling  rank,  and  a  fmall 
part  even  to  the  loweft  rank ;  common  labourers  fometlmes  pof- 
fefling  in  property  an  acre  or  two  of  land.  Though  the  expence 
of  thofe  inferior  ranks  of  people,  therefore,  taking  them  indi- 
vidually, is  very  fmall,  yet  the  whole  mafs  of  it,  taking  them 
colledively,  amounts  always  to  by  much  the  largeft  portion  of 
the  whole  expence  of  the  fociety ;  what  remains,  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  for  the  confumption 
of  the  fuperior  ranks,  being  always  much  lefs,  not  only  in  quantity 
but  in  value.  The  taxes  upon  expence,  therefore,  which  fall 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people,  upon  the  fmaller 
portion  of  the  annual  produce,  are  likely  to  be  much  lefs  pro- 
dudive  than,  either  thofe  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the  eXpenceof 
all  ranks,  or  even  thofe  which  fall  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  inferior 
ranks  ;  than  either  thofe  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the  whole 
annual  produce,  or  thofe  which  fall  chiefly  upon  the  larger  por- 
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tion  of  it.  The  excife  upon  the  materials  and  manufadure  of 
home-made  fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors  is  accordingly,  of  all 
the  different  taxes  upon  expence,  by  far  the  moft  produdive  j  and 
this  branch  of  the  excife  falls  very  much,  perhaps  principally,  upoa 
the  expence  of  the  common  people.  In  the  year  which  ended  oa 
the  jth  of  July,  1775",  the  grofs  produce  of  this  branch  of  the 
excife  amounted  to  3,341,8371.  9  s.  9  d. 


It  muft:  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  the  luxurious 
and  not  the  neceffary  expence  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  that 
ought  ever  to  be  taxed.     The   final  payment  of  any  tax  upon  their 
neceffary  expence  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of 
people ;  upon  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  and  not 
upon   the  greater.     Such  a  tax  mufl  in  all  cafes  either  raife  the 
wages  of  labour,  or  leflen  the  demand  for  it.     It  could  not  raife  the 
wages  of  labour,  without  throwing  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people.     It  could   not  leifea  the  de^ 
mand  for  labour,    without   leffening   the  annual   produce   of   the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  the  fund  from   which  all  taxes- 
mufl  be  finally  paid.     Whatever  might   be  the  ftate  to  which  a 
tax  of  this   kind   reduced   the   demand  for  labour,  it  mufl  always 
raife  wages  higher  than  they  otherwife  would  be  in  that  flate ;  and 
the  final  payment  of  this,  enhancement  of  wages  mufl  in  all  cafes, 
fall  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people. 


Fermented  liquors  brewed  and  fpirituous  liquors  diflillcd 
not  for  fale,  but  for  private  ufe,  are  not  in  Great  Britain  liable 
to  any  duties  of" excife.  This  exemption,  of  which  the  objed  is 
to  fave  private  families  from  the  odious  vifit  and  examination 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  occauons  tbe- burden  of  thofe  duties  to  fall 
frequently  much  lighter  upon  the  rich  than  upon  the  poor;  It  is 
flot,  indeed,  very  common  to  diilil  for  private  ufe,   though  it  is 
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done  fometlmes.  But  in  the  country,  many  middling  and  almoft  CHAP, 
all  rich  and  great  families  brew  their  own  beer.  Their  ftrong  beer,- 
therefore,  cofts  them  eight  fhillings  a  barrel  lefs  than  it  cofts  the. 
common  brewer,  who  mufl:  have  his  profit  upon  the  tax,  as  well  as 
upon  all  the  other  expence  which,  he  advances.  Such  families,  there- 
fore, muft  drink  their  beer  at  leaft  nine  or  ten  flaillings  a  barrel 
cheaper  than  any  liquor  of  the  fame  quality  can  be  drunk  by  the 
common  people,  to  whom  it  is  every  where  more  convenient  to  buy. 
their  beer,  by  little  and  little,  from  the  brewery  or  the  ale-houfe.-- 
Malt,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is  made  for  the  ufe  of  a  private 
family,  is  not  liable  to  the  vifit  or  examination  of  the  tax-gatherer  5. 
but  in  this  cafe  the  family  mull:  compound  at  feven  fhillings  and  fix- 
pence  a  head  for  the  tax.  Seven  {hillings  and  fixpence  are  equal  to 
the  excife  upon  ten  bufliels  of  malt;  a  quantity  fully  equal  to  what 
all  the  different  members  of  any  fober  family,,  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  at  an  average  likely  to  confume.  But  in  rich  and  great 
families,  where  country  hofpitality  is  much  pradlifed,  the  malt  li- 
quors confumed  by  the  members  of  the  family  make  but  a  fmall  part 
©f  the  confumption  of  the  houfe.  Either  on  accovant  of  this  compo-»- 
fition,  however,  or  for  other  reafons,  it  is  not  near  fo  common  tQ  ■ 
malt  as  to  brew  for  private  ufe.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anyequi-? 
table  reafon  why  thefa  who  either  brew  or  dlftil  for  private  ufe^ 
fhould  not  be  fubjedt  to  a  compofition  of  the  fame  kind. . 

A  GREATER  revenue  than  what  is  at  prefent  drawn  from  all  the  ■ 
heavy  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  might  be  raifed,  it  has  fre-- 
quently  been  faid,  by  a  much  lighter  tax  upon  malt;  the  opportu=  • 
nities  of  defrauding  the  revenue  being  much  greater  in  a  brewery 
than  in  a  malt-houfe ;  and  thofe  who  brew  for  private  ufe  being 
exempted  from  all  duties  or  compofition  for  duties,  which  is  not  the 
cafe  with  thofe  who  malt  for  private  ufe. 
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In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  commonly 
brewed  into  more  than  two  barrels  and  a  half,  fometimes  into  three 
barrels  of  porter.      The  different  taxes  upon  malt  amount  to  fix 
fhillings  a  quarter  ;  tlioffe  upon  ftrong  beer  and  ale  to  eight  fhillings 
a  barrel.     In  the  porter  brewery  therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon 
malt,  beer  and  ale,  amount  to  between  twenty-fix  and  thirty  fhil- 
lings upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.    In  the  country  brewery 
for  common  country  fale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  feldom  brewed  into 
lefs  than  two  barrels  of  flrong  and  one  barrel  of  fmall  beer;  fre- 
quently into  two  barrels  and  a  half  of  ftrong  beer.     The  different 
taxes  upon  fmall  beer  amount  to  one  fliilling  and  four-pence  a  barrel. 
In  the  country  brewery,  therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  feldom  amount  to  lefs  than  twenty-three  fhillings  and 
four-pence,  frequently  to  twenty-fix  fhillings,  upon  the  produce  of 
a  quarter  of  malt.    Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  there- 
fore, the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  can- 
not be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  fhillings  upon 
the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.    But  by  taking  off  all  the  different 
duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by  tripling  the  malt-tax,  or  by  raifing 
it  from  fix  to  eighteen  fhillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  a  greater 
revenue,  it  is  faid,  might  be  raifed  by  this  fingle  tax  than  what  is 
at  prefent  drawn  from  all  thofe  heavier  taxes. 
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CHAP, 
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In   1772,  the  old  malt  tax  produced         — 

722,023 

1 1 

1 1 

The  additional           —          — 

356,776 

7 

9i 

In   1773,  the  old  tax  produced             — 

561,627 

n 
0 

7i 

The  additional          —           — 

278,650 

15 

34 

In  1774,  the  old  tax  produced             — 

624,614 

17 

Si 

The  additional           —          — 

310,745 

2 

K 

In  1775,  the  old  tax  produced         — 

-      657,357 

K 

The  additional         —             — 

323.785 

12 

6^ 

4)3.835'58o 

12 

3 

Average  of  thefe  four  years             — 

958,895 

3 

__  3 

In   1772,  the  country  excife  produced     — 

.     1,243,128 

5 

3 

The  London  brewery              — 

408,260 

7 

24 

1,245,808 

3 

3 

The  London  brewery             — 

405,406 

17 

loi 

In  1774,  the  country  excife       —      — 

i>246,373 

14 

54 

The  London  brewery              — 

320,601 

18 

In  1 775 J  the  country  excife       —       — 

1,214,583 

6 

I 

The  London  brewery         ■ 

463,670 

7 

I 

4)6.547.832 

19 

K 

Average  of  thefe  four  years           — 

1,636,958 

4 

9i 

To  which  adding  the  average  malt  tax,  or 

958,895 

3 

3 

The  whole  amount  of  thofe  different  taxes  7  ^  .      q 

7 

9^4 

comes  out  to  be            —           — 

3 

> 2,876,685    9  —  ' 


Tif 


But  by  tripling  the  malt  tax,  or  by  raifing  it^j 

from  fix  to  eighteen  fhillings  upon  the 

quarter  of  malt,   that  fmgle  tax  would 

produce  —  —  """       J 

A  fum  which  exceeds  the  foregoing  by     rr.     280,832     i     24-^ 
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Under  the  old  malt  tax,  indeed,  is  comprehended  a  tax  of  four 
iliillings  upon  the  hogfhead  of  cyder,  and  another  of  ten  fhillings 
upon  tire  barrel  of  mum.     In  1774,  ^^^  tax  upon  cyder  produced 
only  3083  1.  6s.  Sd.     It  probably  fell  fomewhat  fliort  of  its  ufual 
•amount;  all  the  different  taxes  upon  cyder  having  that  year  pro- 
duced   lefs  than   ordinary.      The   tax    upon    mum,    though    much 
heavier,    is    ftill   lefs  produdive,    on   account  of  the  fmaller  con- 
fumption   of  that  liquor.      But   to  balance  whatever  may  be  the 
ordinary  amount  of  thofe  two  taxes ;  there  is  comprehended  under 
what  is  called  The  country  excife,  firft,  the  old  excife  of  fix  fhil- 
lings and  eight-pence  upon  the  hogiliead  of  cyder ;  fecondly  a  like 
tax  of  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence  upon  the  hogfhead  of  verjuice; 
•^thirdly,  another  of  eight  fliillings  and  nine-pence  upon  the  hogf- 
head of  vinegar;  and,  laftly,    a  fourth  tax  of  eleven-pence  upon 
the  gallon  of  mead  or  metheglin  :    The  produce  of  thofe  different 
taxes  will  probably  much   more   than   counterbalance  that  of  the 
duties  impofed,  by  what  is. called  The  annual  malt  tax,  upon  cyder 
and  mum. 

Malt  Is  confumed  not  only  in  the  brewery  of  beer  and  ale, 
but  in  the  manufadure  of  low  wines  and  fpirits.  If  the  malt 
tax  was  to  be  raifed  to  eighteen  fliillings  upon  the  quarter,  it 
might  be  neceffary  to  make  fome  abatement  in  the  different  ex- 
cifes  which  are  impofed  upon  thofe  particular  forts  of  low  wines 
and  fpirits  of  which  malt  makes  any  part  of  the  materials.  In 
what  are  called  Malt  fpirits,  it  makes  commonly  but  a  third  part 
of  the  materials ;  the  other  two-thirds  being  either  raw  barley,  or 
oae-third  barley  and  one-third  wheat.  In  the  diflillery  of  malt 
fpkits,  both  the  opportunity  and  the  temptation  to  fmuggle,  are 
much  greater  than  either  in  a  brewery  or  in  a  malt-houfe;  the 
qp.portanity,  on  account  of  the  fmaller  bulk  and  greater  value 
of  the  commodity ;  and  the  temptation^  on  account  of  the  fupcrior 
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height  of  the  duties,  which  amount  to  2  s.  6d.  upon  the  gallon  of   C  H  A  p. 
fpirits.     By  increafing  the  duties  upon  malt,  and  reducing  thofe  upon 
the  dillillery,  both  the  opportunities  and  the  temptation  to  fmuggle 
\A'ouId  be  diminifhed,  which  might  occafion  a  ftill  further  augmenta- 
tion of  revenue. 

It  has  for  fome  time  paft  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
difcourage  the  confumption  of  fpirituous  liquors,  on  account  of 
their  fuppofed  tendency  to  ruin  the  health  and  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  common  people.  According  to  this  policy,  the 
abatement  of  the  taxes  upon  the  diftillery  ought  not  to  be  fo  great 
as  to  reduce  in  any  refpeit  the  price  of  thofe  liquors.  Spirituous 
liquors  might  remain  as  dear  as  ever ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
wholefome  and  invigorating  liquors  of  beer  and  ale  might  be  con- 
fiderably  reduced  in  their  price.  The  people  might  thus  be  in  part 
relieved  from  one  of  the  burdens  of  which  they  at  prefent  complain 
the  mofl: ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  might  be  confiderably 
augmented. 

The  objections  of  Dr.  Davenant  to  this  alteration  in  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  excife  duties,  feem  to  be  without  foundation.  Thofe 
obje£lions  are,  that  the  tax,  inftead  of  dividing  itfelf  as  at  prefent 
pretty  equally  upon  the  profit  of  the  maltfter,  upon  that  of  the 
brewer,  and  upon  that  of  the  retailer,  would,  fo  far  as  it  affeded 
profit,  fall  altogether  upon  that  of  the  maltfter  ;  that  the  maltfter 
could  not  fo  eafily  get  back  the  amount  of  the  tax  in  the  advanced 
price  of  his  malt,  as  the  brewer  and  retailer  in  the  advanced  price  of 
their  liquor ;  and  that  fo  heavy  a  tax  upon  malt  might  reduce  the 
rent  and  profit  of  barley  land. 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  confiderable  time,  the  rate  of 

profit  in  any  particular  trade,  which  muft:  always   keep  its  level 

Vol.  II.  3  U  with 
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with  other  trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  prefent  duties  upon 
malt,  beer  and  ale,  do  not  afFed  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  thofe 
commodities,  who  all  get  back  the  tax  with  an  additional  profit  in 
the  enhanced  price  of  their  goods.  A  tax  indeed  may  render 'the 
goods  upon  which  it  is  impofed  fa  dear  as  to  diminifh  the  con- 
fumption  of  them.  But  the  confumption  of  malt  is  in  malt 
liquors;  and  a  tax  of  eighteen  Ihillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt 
could  not  well  render  thofe  liquors  dearer,  than  the  difl^erent  taxes 
amounting  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  fliillings,  do  at  prefent 
Thofe  liquors,  on  the  contrary,  would  probably  become  cheaper' 
and  the  confumption  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to  increafe  than 
to  dimlnifh. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  underftand  why  it  fhould  be  more  difficult 
for  the  maltfter  to  get  back  eighteen  fhillings  in  the  advanced  price 
of  his  malt,  than  it  is  at  prefent  for  the  brewer  to  get  back  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty  ihillings,  in  that  of  his  liquor 
The  maltfter,  indeed,  inftead  of  a  tax  of  fix  fliillings,  would   be' 
obhged  to  advance  one  of  eighteen  fhillings  upon  every  quarter  of 
malt.     But  the  brewer  is  at  prefent  obliged   to  advance  a  tax  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty  fhillings,  upon  every 
quarter  of  malt  which  he  brews.    It  could  not  be  more  inconvenient 
for  the  maltfter  to  advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  prefent  for  the 
brewer  to  advance  a  heavier  one.     The  maltfter  doth  not  always 
keep  m  his  granaries  a  ftock  of  malt  which  it  will  require  a  longer 
time  to  difpofe  of,  than  the  ftock  of  beer  and  ale  which  the  brewer 
frequently  keeps  in  his  cellars.     The  former,   therefore,  may  fre- 
quently get  the  returns  of  his  money  as  foon  as  the  latter.     But 
whatever  inconveniency  might  arife  to    the    maltfter   from   being 
obliged  to  advance  a  heavier  tax,  it  could  eafily  be  remedied  by  grant- 
mg  him  a  few  months  longer  credit  than  is  at  prefent  commonly 
given  to  the  brewer.  ^ 
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Nothing  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land  which    C  H  a  p. 
did  not  reduce  the  demand  for  barley.     But  a  change  of  fyftcm, 
which  reduced  the  duties  upon  a  quarter  of  malt  brewed  into  beer 
and  ale   from  twenty-four   and    twenty-five   fliillings  to   eighteen 
fliillings,  would  be    more   likely    to   increafe    than   diminifh    that 
demand.     The  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land,  befides,  muft  always 
be  nearly  equal  to  thofe   of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally   well 
cultivated  land.     If  they  were  lefs,  fome  part   of  the  barley  land 
would  /con   be   turned  to  fome  other  purpofe;  and  if  they  were 
greater,  more  land  would  foon  be  turned  to  the  raifing  of  barley. 
"When  the  ordinary  price  of  any  particular  produce  of  land  is  at 
what  may  be  called  a  monopoly  price,  a  tax  upon   it  neceffarily 
reduces  the  rent  and  profit  of  the  land  which  grows  it.     A  tax  upon 
the  produce  of  thofe  precious  vineyards,  of  which  the  wine  falls  fo 
nauch  fhort  of  the  effedlual  demand,  that  its  price  is  always  above 
the   natural   proportion  to    that   of   the  produce  of  other  equally 
fertile  and  equally  well    cultivated  land,  would   neceffarily  reduce 
the  rent  and  profit  of  thofe  vineyards.     The  price  of  the  wines, 
being  already   the   highefl  that  could  be  got  for  the  quantity  com- 
monly fent  to  market,  it  could  not  be  raifed  higher  without  dimi- 
nifhing  that  quantity  ;  and  the  quantity  could  not  be  diminifhed 
without  flill    greater    lofs,  becaufe  the  lands  could  not  be  turned 
to  any  other  equally  valuable  produce.     The  whole  weight  of  the 
tax,  therefore,  would  fall  upon  the  rent  and  profit ;  properly  upon 
the  rent  of  the  vineyard.     When  it  has  been  propofed  to  lay  any 
new  tax  upon  fugar,  our  fugar  planters  have  frequently  complained 
that  the  whole  weight  of  fuch  taxes  fell,   not  upon  the  confumer, 
but  upon  the  producer ;  they  never  having  been  able  to  raife  the 
price  of  their  fugar  after  the  tax,  higher  than  it  was  before.     The 
price  had,  it  feems,  before  the  tax  been  a  monopoly  price;   and  the 
argument  adduced  to  fhew  that  fugar  was  an  improper  fubje£l  of 
taxation,    demonftrated»  perhaps,  that   it  was  a  proper  one  ;    the 
gains  of  monopolifts,  whenever  they  can  be  come  at,  being  cer- 
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tainly  of  all  fubjeds  the  mofl:  proper.  But  the  ordinary  price  of 
barley  has  never  been  a  monopoly  price;  and  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land  have  never  been  above  their  natural  proportion  to 
thofe  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated  land. 
The  different  taxes  which  have  been  impofed  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley,  have  never  re- 
duced the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land  The  price  of  malt 
to  the  brewer  has  conflantly  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  im- 
pofed upon  it;  and  thofe  taxes,  together  with  the  different  du- 
ties upon  beer  and  ale,  have  conflantly  either  raifed  the  price, 
or  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  reduced  the  quality  of  thofe 
commodities  to  the  confumer.  The  final  payment  of  thofe  taxes 
has  fallen  conflantly  upon  the  confumer,  and  not  upon  the  pro- 
ducer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  fufifer  by  the  change  of  fyftem  here 
propofed,  are  thofe  who  brew  for  their  own  private  ufe.  But  the 
exemption,  which  this  fuperior  rank  of  people  at  prefent  enjoy,  from. 
very  heavy  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  poor  labourer  and  artificer,  is 
furely  moft  unjuft  and  unequal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away,  even 
though  this  change  was  never  to  take  place.  It  has  probably  been 
the  interefl:  of  this  fuperior  order  of  people,  however,  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  a  change  of  fyftem  that  could  not  well  fail  both 
to  increafe  the  revenue  and  to  relieve  the  people. 

Besides  fuch  duties  as  thofe  of  cuftoms  and  excife  above-men- 
tioned, there  are  feveral  others  which  affed  the  price  of  goods  more 
unequally  and  more  indiredly.  Of  this  kind  are  the  duties  which 
in  French  are  called  Peages,  which  in  old  Saxon  times  were  called 
duties  of  Paffage,  and  which  feem  to  have  been  originally  eftablifhed 
for  the  fame  purpofe  as  our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the  tolls  upon  our 
canals  and  navigable  rivers ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  or  of 
the  navigation.     Thofe  duties,  when  applied  to  fuch  purpofes,  are 

mofl 
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mofl:  properly  impofed  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods,  chap. 
As  they  were  originally  local  and  provincial  duties,  applicable  to 
local  and  provincial  purpofes,  the  adminiftration  of  them  was  in 
mod  cafes  entrufled  to  the  particular  town,  parifli,  or  lordfhip,  in 
which  they  were  levied  ;  fuch  communities  being  in  feme  way  or 
other  fuppofed  to  be  accountable  for  the  application.  The  fovereign, 
who  is  altogether  unaccountable,  has  in  many  countries  affumed  to 
himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  thofe  duties  ;  and  though  he  has  in 
moft  cafes  enhanced  very  much  the  duty,  he  has  in  many  entirely 
negleded  the  application.  If  the  turnpike  tolls  of  Great  Britain 
fhould  ever  become  one  of  the  refources  of  government,  we  may 
learn,  by  the  example  of  many  other  nations,  what  would  probably 
be  the  confequence.  Such  tolls  are  no  doubt  finally  paid  by  the  con- 
furaer;  but  the  confumer  is  not  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  expence 
when  he  pays,  not  according  to  the  value,  but  according  to  the  bulk 
or  weight  of  what  he  confumes.  When  fuch  duties  are  impofed, 
not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  but  according  to  the  fuppofed 
value  of  the  goods,  they  become  properly  a  fort  of  inland  cuftoms  or 
excifes,  which  obftrudt  very  much  the  moft  important  of  all 
branches  of  commerce,  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country. 

In  fome  fmall  ftates  duties  fimilar  to  thofe  paffage  duties  are  im- 
pofed upon  goods  carried  acrofs  the  territory,  either  by  land  or  by 
■water,  from  one  foreign  country^  to  another.  Thefe  are  in  fome 
countries  called  tranfit-duties.  Some  of  the  little  Italian  ftates, 
•which  are  fituated  upon  the  Po,  and  the  rivers  which  run  into  it, 
derive  fome  revenue  from  duties  of  this  kind,  which  are  paid  altoge- 
ther by  foreigners,  and  which,  perhaps,  are  the  only  duties  that  one 
ftatecan  impofe  upon  the  fubjedts  of  another,  without  obftruding  in 
any  refpe£t  the  induftry  or  commerce  of  its  own.  The  moft  im- 
portant tranfit-duty  in  the  world  is  that  levied  by  the  king  of  Den" 
mark  upon  all  merchant  ftiips  which  pafs  through  the  Sound. 

Such 
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y^  Such  taxes  upon  luxuries  as  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of 

cuftoms  and  excife,  though  they  all  fall  indifferently  upon  every  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  revenue,  and  are  paid  finally,  or  without  any  retri- 
bution, by  whoever  confumes  the  commodities  upon  which  they  are 
impofed.    yet  they  do   not    always    fall  equally  or  proportionably 
^  upon  the  revenue  of  every  individual.     As  every  man's  humour 
regulates  the  degree   of  his   confumption,    every   man  contributes 
rather  according  to  his  humour  than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue  • 
the  profufe   contribute    more,    the    parfimonious   lefs,    than  their 
proper  proportion.     During  the  minority  of  a  man  of  great  for- 
tune, he  contributes  commonly  very  little  by  his  confumption  to- 
wards  the  fupport  of  that  ftate  from  whofe  protedion  he  derives  a 
great  revenue.     Thofe  who  live  in  another  country  contribute  no- 
thmg,  by  their  confumption,  towards  the  fupport  of  the  government 
of  that  country,  in  which  is  fituated  the  fource  of  their  revenue     If 
m  this  latter  country  there  fhould  be  no  land-tax,  nor  any  con- 
fiderable  duty  upon  the  transference  either  of  moveable  or  of  im- 
moveable property,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Ireland,  fuch  abfentees   may 
derive  a  great  revenue  from  the  protedion  of  a  government  to  the 
lupport  of  which   they  do  not  contribute  a  fingle  {hilling.     This 
inequality  is  likely  to  be  greateft  in  a  country  of  which  the  go- 
vernment  is   in  fome    refpeds    fubordinate    and  dependent    upon 
that   of    fome   other.      The   people    who  poffefs  the  moil  exten- 
five  property  in  the  dependent,  will  in  this  cafe  generally  chufe  to 
live  in  the  governing  country.     Ireland  is  precifely  in  this  fituation 
and  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  the  propofal  of  a  tax  upon 
abfentees  fhould  be  fo  very  popular  in  that  country.    It  might   per- 
haps be  a  little  difficult  to  afcertain  either  what  fort,  or  wh!t  degree 
of  abfence  would  fubjed  a  man  to  be  taxed  as  an  abfentee,  or  at 
what  precife  time  the  tax  fhould  either  begin  or  end.     If  you  ex- 
cept, however,  this  very  peculiar  fituation.  any  inequality  in  the 
contribution   of  individuals,    which   can    arlfe  from  fuch  taxes,  is 

much 
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much  more  than  compenfated  by  the  very  circumftance  which  occa- 
fions  that  inequality;  the  circumftance  that  every  man's  contribution 
is  altogether  voluntary;  it  being  altogether  in  his  power  either  to 
confume  or  not  to  confume  the  commodity  taxed.  Where  fuch 
taxes,  therefore,  are  properly  aflefled  and  upon  proper  commodities, 
they  are  paid  with  lefs  grumbling  than  any  other.  When  they  are 
advanced  by  the  merchant  or  manufa£lurer,  the  confumer,  who 
finally  pays  them,  foon  comes  to  confound  them  with  the  price  of  the 
commodities,  and  almoft;  forgets  that  he  pays  any  tax. 

Such  taxes  are  or  may  be  perfedly  certain,  or  may  be  afTefled  fo 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  either  what  ought  to  be  paid,  or  when 
it  ought  to  be  paid ;  concerning  either  the  quantity  or  the  time  of 
payment.  Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  fometimes  be,  either  in 
the  duties  ofcuftoms  ia  Great  Britain,  or  in  other  duties  of  the  fame 
kind  in  other  countries,  it  cannot  arife  from  the  nature  of  thofe 
duties,  but  from  the  inaccurate  or  unlkilful  manner  in  which  the  law 
that  impofes  them  is  exprefled. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  are,  and  always  may  be,  paid 
piece- meal,  or  in  proportion  as  the  contributors  have  occafion  to^ 
purchafe  the  goods  upon  which  they  are  impofed.  In  the  time  and 
mode  of  payment  they  are,  or  may  be,  of  all  taxes  the  mofl:  con- 
venient. Upon  the  whole,  fuch  taxes,  therefore,  are,  perhaps,  as 
agreeable  to  the  three  firft  of  the  four  general  maxims  concerning: 
taxation,  as  any  other.  They  offend  in  every  refped  againft  the 
fourth. 

Such  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they  bring  into  the  public  trea- 
fury  of  the  ftate,  always  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  more  than  almoft  any  other  taxes.  They  feem  to  do  this- 
in  all  the  four  different  ways  in  which  it  is  pofTible  to  do  it; 

First,  the  levying  of  fuch  taxes,  even  when  impofed  in  the  moflf 
judicious  manner,  requires   a  great   number  of  cuftom-houfe  and! 
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^  o^  o  K   exclfe  officers,  whofe  falaries  and  perquifites  are  a  real   tax  upon 
the   people,  which  brings  nothing  into  the  treafury  of  the  ftate. 
This  expence,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  more  mode- 
rate in  Great  Britain  than  in  moft  other  countries.     In  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  fifth  of  July,    1775,  the  grofs  produce  of  the 
different  duties,  under   the  management  of  the  commiffioners   of 
excife  in  England,  amounted  to  ^,507,3081.   i8s.  SU.  which  was 
levied  at  an  expence  of  little  more  than  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 
From  this   grofs  produce,  however,  there  muft  be  deduded  what 
was  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks  upon  the  exportation  of 
excifeable  goods,  which  will  reduce  the  neat  produce  below  five  mil- 
lions.    The  levying  of  the  fait  duty,  an  excife  duty,  but  under  a 
different  management,  is  much  more  expenfive.     The  neat  revenue 
of  the  cuftoms  does  not  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  which 
is  levied  at  an  expence  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  in  the  falaries 
of  officers,  and  other  incidents.      But  the  perquifites  of  cuftom- 
houfe  officers  are  every  where  much  greater  than  their  falaries  ;  at 
fome  ports   more  than  double  or  triple  thofe  falaries.     If  the  fala- 
ries  of  officers,  and    other    incidents,   therefore,   amount  to  more 
than  ten  per    cent,  upon  the  neat    revenue   of  the   cuftoms ;    the 
whole  expence  of  levying  that  revenue  may  amount,  in  falaries  and 
perquifites  together,   to  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.     The 
officers  of  excife  receive  few  or  no  perquifites ;  and  the  admini- 
ftration  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue,  being  of  more  recent  efta- 
bliftiment,  is  in  general  lefs  corrupted  than   that  of  the  cuftoms, 
into  which  length   of   time  has  introduced    and  authorifed  many 
abufes.      By  charging  upon  malt  the  whole  revenue  which  is  at 
prefent  levied  by  the  diff-erent  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  a 
faving,  it  is  fuppofcd,  of  more    than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  might 
be  made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  excife.     By  confining  the 

«  The  neat  produce  of  that  year,  after  deducing  all  expences  and  allowances, 
amounted  104,975,652!.  19s.  6d. 
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duties  of  cuftoms  to  a  few  forts  of  goods,  and   hj  levying  thofe     C  H  A  P. 
duties  according  to  the  excife  laws,  a  much  greater  faving  might 
probably  be  made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  cuftoms. 

Secondly,  fuch  taxes  neceffarily  occafion  fome  obflrudion  or 
difcouragement  to  certain  branches  of  induftry.  As  they  always 
raife  the  price  of  the  commodity  taxed,  they  fo  far  difcourage  its 
confumption,  and  confequently  its  produdlion.  If  it  is  a  commo- 
dity of  home  growth  or  manufacture,  lefs  labour  comes  to  be 
employed  in  railing  and  producing  it.  If  it  is  a  foreign  commo- 
dity of  which  the  tax  increafes  in  this  manner  the  price,  the  com- 
modities of  the  fame  kind  which  are  made  at  home  may  thereby, 
indeed,  gain  fome  advantage  in  the  home  market,  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  domeftic  induftry  may  thereby  be  turned  towards  pre- 
paring them.  But  though  this  rife  of  price  in  a  foreign  commo- 
dity may  encourage  domeftic  induftry  in  one  particular  branch,  it 
neceffarily  difcourages  that  induftry  in  almoft  every  other.  The 
dearer  the  Birmingham  manufadlurer  buys  his  foreign  wine,  the 
cheaper  he  neceffarily  fells  that  part  of  his  hardware  with  which,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  he  buys  it. 
That  part  of  his  hardware,  therefore,  becomes  of  lefs  value  to  him, 
and  he  has  lefs  encouragement  to  work  at  it.  The  dearer  the  con- 
fumers  in  one  country  pay  for  the  furplus  produce  of  another,  the 
cheaper  they  neceflarily  fell  that  part  of  their  own  furplus  produce 
with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of 
which  they  buy  it.  That  part  of  their  own  furplus  produce  becomes 
of  lefs  value  to  them,  and  they  have  lefs  encouragement  to  increafe 
its  quantity.  All  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities,  therefore, 
tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  produGive  labour  below  what  it 
otherwife  woiald  be,  either  in  preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if 
they  are  home  commodities  ;  or  in  preparing  thofe  with  which  they 
are  purchafed,  if  they  are  foreign  commodities.     Such  taxes  too 
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B  o  o  K  always  alter,  more  or  lefs,  the  natural  diredlion  of  national  indu- 
rtry,  and  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  different  from,  and  gene- 
rally lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  have  run  of  it& 
own  accord. 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  fuch  taxes  by  fmuggling  gives- 
frequent  occafion  to  forfeitures  and  other   penalties,  which  entirely 
ruin  the  fmuggler  ;  a  perfon  who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blameable 
for  violating    the   laws   of  his  country,  is   frequently   incapable  of 
violating  thofe  of   natural  juflice,  and  would  have  been,  in  every 
refpedt,  an  excellent  citizen,  had  not  the  laws  of  his  country  made 
that  a  crime  which  nature  never  meant  to  be  fo.     In  thofe  cor- 
rupted governments  where   there  is  at  leaft  a  general  fufpicion  of 
much  unneceffkry   expence,  and  great  mifapplication  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,    the  laws    which   guard  it  are  little  rcfpetSed.      Not 
many  people  are  fcrupulous  about  fmuggling  when,  without  per^ 
jury,  they  can  find  any  eafy  and  fafe  opportunity  of  doing  {oi 
To    pretend  to    have  any   fcruple   about    buying    fmuggled  goodsj 
though  a  manifeft    encouragement  to  the  violation  of  the  revenue 
laws,  and  to  the  perjury  which  almoft  always  attends  it,  would  in 
moft  countries  be  regatded  as  one  of  thofe  pedantic  pieces  of  hypo- 
crify  which,  inflead  of  gaining  credit  with  any  body,  ferve  only  to 
expofe  the  perfon  who  affeds   to  pradife  them,  to  the  fufpicion  of 
being  a  greater  knave  than  moft  of  his  neighbours.     By  this  indul- 
gence of  the  public,  the  fmuggler  is  often  encouraged  to  continue 
a   trade    which  he   is    thus    taught    to    confider   as    in   fome   mea- 
fure  innocent ;  and  when  the  feverity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  ready 
to  fall   upon   him,  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  defend   with  vio- 
lence, what   he  has  been  accuftomed  to  regard  as   his  juft  property. 
From  being    at    firft,    perhaps,     rather    imprudent    than    criminal, 
he  at  laft  too  often  becomes  one   of  the    hardieft   and  moft  deter- 
mined violators  of  the  laws  of  fociety.     By  the  ruin  of  the  fmug- 
gler, his  capital,  which  had  before  been  ejrployed  in  maintaining 
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produdlve  labour,  is  abforbed  either  in  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  or    C  H  A  p. 
in   that  of  the    revenue-officer,  and    is  employed    in    maintaining 
unproduiftive,    to  the  diminution    of    the   general    capital    of    the 
fociety,  and  of  the  ufeful  induftry  which  it  might  otfterwife  have 
maintained. 

Fourthly,  fuch  taxes,  by  fubjetling  at  lead  the  dealers  in  the 
taxed  commodities  to  the  frequent  vifits  and  odious  examination  of 
the  tax  gatherers,  expofe  them  fometimes,  no  doubt  to  fome  degre^ 
of  opprefTion,  and  always  to  much  trouble  and  vexation  ;  and  though 
vexation,  as  has  already  been  faid,  is  not  ftridlly  fpeaking  expence, 
it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expence  at  which  every  man  would  be 
willing  to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.  The  laws  of  excife,  though 
more  efFedtual  for  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  inftituted,  are, 
in  this  refpedl,  more  vexatious  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.  When  a 
merchant  has  imported  goods  fubjedl  to  certain  duties  of  cuftoms,- 
when  he  has  paid  thofe  duties,  and  lodged  the  goods  in  his  ware- 
houfe,  he  is  not  in  moft  cafes  liable  to  any  further  trouble  or  vexa- 
tion from  the  cuftom-houfe  officer.  It  is  othervrife  with  goods 
fubjedl  to  duties  of  excife.  The  dealers  have  no  refpite  from  the 
continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  excife  officers.  The  duties 
of  excife  are,  upon  this  account,  more  unpopular  than  thofe  of  the 
cuftoms  ;  and  fo  are  the  officers  who  levy  them.  Thofe  officers,  it  is 
pretended,  though  in  general,  perhaps,  they  do  their  duty  fully  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  cuftoms ;  yet,  as  that  duty  obliges  them  to  be 
frequently  very  troublefome  to  fome  of  their  neighbours,  commonly 
contra£l  a  certain  hardnefs  of  charader  which  the  others  frequently 
have  not.  This  obfervation,  however,  may  very  probably  be  the 
mere  fuggeftion  of  fraudulent  dealers,  whofe  fmuggling  is  either 
prevented  or  deteded  by  their  diligence. 

The    inconveniencies,    however,    which  are,    perhaps,    in  fome 
degree  infeparable  from  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities,  fall  as 
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B  o^o  K  light  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  upon  thofe  of  any  other 
country  of  which  the  government  is  nearly  as  expenfive.  Our  ftate 
is  not  perfea,  and  might  be  mended  ;  but  it  is  as  good  or  better 
than  that  of»  moft  of  our  neighbours. 

^Im  confequence  of  the  notion  that  duties  upon  confumable  goods 
were  taxes   upon  .the  profits  of  merchants,    thofe  duties  have,  ia 
fome  countries,  been  repeated  upon  every  fucccflive  fale  of  the  goods 
If  the  profits  of  the  merchant   importer  or  merchant  manufadurer 
were  taxed,  equality  feemed  to  require  that  thofe  of  all  the  middle 
buyers,  who  intervened  between  either  of  them  and  the  confumer, 
fliould  likewife  be  taxed.     The  famous  Alcavala  of  Spain  feems  to 
have  been  eftablifhed  upon  this  principle.     It  was  at  firft  a  tax  of 
ten  per  cent,  afterwards   of  fourteen  per  cent,  and  is  at  prefent  of 
only  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  fale  of  every  fort  of  property,  whether 
moveable  or  immoveable;  and  it  is   repeated  every  time  the  pro- 
perty is  fold.     *  The  levying  of  this   tax  requires  a  multitude  of 
revenue  officers  fufficient  to  guard  the  tranfpoitation  of  goods,  not 
only  from  one  province  to  another,  but  from  one  fhop  to  another. 
It  fubjeds,  not  only  the  dealers  in  fome  forts  of  goods,  but  thofe  in 
all  forts,  every  farmer,  every   raanufadurer,  every   merchant  and 
fhop-keeper,    to  the  continual   vifits  and  examination   of  the  tax 
gatherers.     Through  the  greater  part  of  a  country  in  which  a  tax 
of  this  kind   is  eftablifhed,    nothing  can   be  produced  for  diftant 
fale.     The  produce  of  every  part  of  the  country  muft  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  confumption  of    the  neighbourhood.      It  is  to  the 
Alcavala,  accordingly,  that  Uftaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  manu- 
fadures  of  Spain.     He  might  have  imputed  to  it  likewife  the  declen- 
fion  of  agriculture,  it  being  impofed  not  only  upon  manufadures, 
but  upon  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples    there  is  a  fimilar  tax   of  three  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  contrads,  and  confequently  upon  that 

*  Mcmoires  conccrnant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  455. 
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of  all  contraifls  of  fale.  It  is  both  lighter  than  the  Spanifh  tax,  CHAP. 
,  and  the  greater  part  of  towns  and  parifhes  are  allowed  to  pay  a 
coinpofition  in  lieu  of  it.  They  levy  this  compofition  in  what 
manner  they  pleafe,,  generally  in  a  way  that  gives  no  interruption 
tQ  the  interior  commerce  of  the  place.  The  Neapolitan  tax,  there- 
fore,  is  not  near  fo  ruinous  as  the  Spanifh  one. 

The  uniform  fyftem  of  taxation,  which,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions of  no  great  confcquence,  takes  place  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  the  in- 
terior commerce  of  the  country,  the  inland  and  coafting 
trade,  almoft  entirely  free.  The  inland  trade  is  almoft  per- 
fedly  free,  and  the  greater  part  of  goods  may  be  carried 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without  requir- 
ing any  permit  or  let-pafs,  without  being  fubje£l  to  queftion, 
vifit,  or  examination  from  the  revenue  officers.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions,  but  they  are  fuch  as  can  give  no  interruption 
to  any  important  branch  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country. 
, Goods  carried  coaflvvife,  indeed,  require  certificates  or  coafl- 
cockets.  If  you  except  cnals,  however,  the  reft  are  almoft  all 
duty-free.  This  freedom  of  interior  commerce,  the  effedl  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain;  every  great  country 
being  neceflarily  the  beft  and  moft  extenfive  market  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  productions  of  its  own  induftry.  If  the  fame  free- 
dom, in  coniequence  of  the  fame  uniformity,  could  be  extended 
to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  both  the  grandeur  of  the  ftate  and. 
the  profperity  of  every  part  of  the  empire,  would  probably  be  ftill 
greater  than  at  prefent. 

In  France,  the  different  revenue  lavv's  which  take  place  in  the 
different  provinces,  require  a  multitude  of  revenue  officers  to  fur^ 
round,  not  only  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  thofe  of 
almoft  each   particular   province,    in  order  either   to  prevent  the 
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^  "l.^  ^    Importation  of  certain  goods,  or  to  fubjed  ic  to  the  payment  of 

.' u '  certain   duties,  to  the   no  fmall   interruption  of  the   interior  com- 

merce.of  the  country.     Some  provinces  are  allowed  to  compound 
for  the  gabelle  or  falt-tax.     Others  are   exempted  from  it  altoge- 
ther.    Some   provinces  are  exempted  from    the  exclufive   fale  of 
tobacco,  which  the  farmers-general  enjoy  through  the  greater  part 
of  the   kingdom.      The  aids,    which  correfpond   to  the  excife  in 
England,   are    very   different   in    different  provinces.     Some   pro- 
vinces are  exempted   from  them,  and   pay  a  compof.tion  or   equi. 
valent.     In  thofe  in  which  they  take  place  and  are  in  farm,  there 
are  many  local  duties   which   do  not  extend  beyond  a  particular 
town   or   diftrid.      The    Traites,    which  correfpond  to   our   cuf- 
toms,  divide    the  kingdom  into  three  great  parts ;  firft,  the  pro- 
vinces   fubjed    to  the  tarif  of   1664,  which  are  called    the   pro 
vinces  of  the  five  great  farms,    and    under    which    are  compre- 
hended Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior 
provinces    of  the  kingdom;  fecondly,  the  provinces  fubjed  to  the 
tanf  of  1667,  which  are  called  the   provinces  reckoned   foreign 
and  under  which  are  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  fron, 
tier  provinces  ;  and,  thirdly,  thofe  provinces  which   are  faid  to  be 
treated   as   foreign,    or  which,    becaufe    they  are   allowed  a   free 
commerce    with    foreign    countries,    are  in  their   commerce   with 
the  other    provinces   of   France    fubjeded    to   the   fame  duties  as 
other  foreign   countries      Thefe  are  Alface,  the  three  blfhopricks 
of  Metz,    Toul,  and   Verdun,    and  the  three  cities    of  Dunkirk 
Bayonne,    and    Marfellles.       Both   in    the    provinces  of    the   five 
great  farms,  (.ailed   fo    on  account  of  an  antient  divifion  of  the 
duties    of  cuftoms    into   five   great   branches,  each   of  which    was 
originally  the  fubjed  of  a   particular  farm,   though  they  are  now 
all  unued  into  one;   and   in  thofe  which  are  faid  to  be  reckoned 
foreign,  there  are  many  local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
a  particular  town  or  diftrid.     There  are  fome  fuch  even  in  the 
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provinces  which  are  fald  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in  the  CHAP, 
city  of  Marfeilles.  It  is  unncccflary  to  obferve  how  much,  both  the 
reftraints  upon  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the 
number  of  the  revenue  ofhcers  muft  be  multiplied,  in  order  to  guard 
the  frontiers  of  thole  different  provinces  and  diflridts,  which  are 
fiibjeQ  to  fuch  different  fyflems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  reflraints  arifing  from  this  com^ 
plicated  fyflem  of  revenue  laws,  the  commerce  of  wine,  after 
corn  perhaps  the  moft  important  production  of  France,  is  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  fubje£t  to  particular  reftraints 
arifing  from  the  favour  which  has  been  fliewn  to  the  vineyards  of 
particular-  provinces  and  diflrids,  above  thofe  of  others.  1  he 
provinces  moft  famous  for  their  wines,  it  will  be  found,  I  be- 
lieve, are  thofe  in  which  the  trade  in  that  article  is  fubjedt  to 
the  fewefl  reflraints  of  this  kind.  The  extenfive  market  which 
fuch  provinces  enjoy,  encourages  good  management  both  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in  the  fubfequent  preparation 
of  their  wines. 

Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws  are  not  peculiar 
to  France.  The  little  dutchy  of  Milan  is  divided  into  fix  pro- 
vmces,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  different  fyftem  of  taxation 
with  regard  to  feveral  different  forts  of  confumable  goods.  The 
flill  fmaller  territories  of  the  duke  of  Parma  are  divided  into 
three  or  four,  each  of  which  has,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fyftem 
of  its  own.  Under  fuch  abfurd  management,  nothing,  but  the 
great  fertility  of  the  foil  and  happinefs  of  the  climate,  could  pre- 
ferve  fuch  countries  from  foon  relapfing  into  the  lowefl  ftate  of 
poverty  and  barbarifm. 

Taxes   upon  confumable  commodities   may  either  be  levied  by 
an  adminiftration  of  which  the  officers  are  appointed  by  govern- 
ment 
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ment  an'  are  immediately   accountable  to  government,  of  which 
the  revenue  muft  in  this  cafe  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  occafional  variations  in    the  produce  of  the  taxj  or   they  may 
be  !ett  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain,  the  farmer  being  allowed  to  ap- 
point his  own  officers,  who,  though  obliged   to  levy  the  tax  in  the 
manner  direded   by  the  law,  are  under  his  immediate  infpe£tion, 
and  are    immediately   accountable   to    him.      The    beft    and  moft 
frugal   w^av  or  levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by  farm.      Over   and 
above  what  is  necelfary  for  paying  the  flipulated  rent,    the  fala- 
ries  of   the    officers,    and    the    whole    expence    of  adminiftratioa 
the  farmer   muft    always    draw   from    the    produce    of  the  tax    a 
certain    profit    proportioned    at    leafl:    to    the    advance    which    he 
makes,  to  the  rilk  which  he  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is  at, 
and  to  the  knowledge  and  fkill  which  it  requires   to   manage  fo 
very   complicated    a    concern.     Government,    by    eftablifhing    an 
edminiftration  under  their  own  immediate  infpedion,  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  which  the  farmer  eftabliffies,    might  at  leaft  fave 
this  profit  which  is  almoft  always  exorbitant.     To  farm  any  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  requires  either  a  great  capi- 
tal or  a  great  credit;   circumftances  which  would   alone  reftrain  the 
competition  for  fuch  an  undertaking   to  a  very  fmall  number  of 
people.     Of    the    few    who    have    this    capital  or   credit,    a  ftill 
fmaller  number  have  the  neceffary  knowledge  or  experience  ;  an- 
other  circumftance   which   reftrains  the   competition   flill    further. 
The  very  few,  who  are  in  condition  to  become  competitors,   find 
it  more   for    their  i;itereft    to   combine   together;    to   become  co- 
partners inflead  of  competitors,  and    when   the  farm   is  fet  up  to 
auQion  to  ofi"er  no  rent,  but  what  is  much  below  the  real  value. 
In  countries  where  the  public  revenues  are  in  farm,  the  farmers 
are  generally    the    moft    opulent    people.      Their   wealth    would 
alone  excite  the  public  indignation,  and  the  vanity  which  almoft 
always  accompanies  fuch  upftart   fortunes,  the  foolifli  ofteniation 
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with  which  they  commonly  difplay  that  weahh,  excites  that  indlg-    ^  U  A  P. 
nation  ftiil  more. 

The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  never  find  the  laws  too 
fevere,  which  punifh  any  attempt  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  tax* 
They  have  no  bowels  for  the  contributors,  who  are  not  their  fub- 
jeds,  and  whofe  univerfal  bankruptcy,  if  it  fliould  happen  the 
day  after  their  farm  is  expired,  would  not  much  afFedl  their  in- 
tereft.  In  the  greateft  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  when  the  anxiety 
of  the  fovereign  for  the  exadt  payment  of  his  revenue  is  neceffarily 
the  greateft,  they  feldom  fail  to  complain  that  without  laws  more 
rigorous  than  thofe  which  adually  take  place,  it  will  be  impoflible 
for  them  to  pay  even  the  ufual  rent.  In  thofe  moments  of  public 
diftrefs  their  demands  cannot  be  difputed.  The  revenue  laws, 
therefore,  become  gradually  more  and  more  fevere.  The  moft 
fanguinary  are  always  to  be  found  in  countries  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  revenue  is  in  farm.  The  mildeft,  in  countries 
where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate  infpedlion  of  the  fovereign. 
Even  a  bad  fovereign  feels  more  compaflion  for  his  people  than 
can  ever  be  expeded  from  the  farmers  of  his  revenue.  He  knows 
that  the  permanent  grandeur  of  his  family  depends  upon  the 
profperity  of  his  people,  and  he  will  never  knowingly  ruin  that 
profperity  for  the  fake  of  any  momentary  intereft  of  his  own.  It 
is  otherwife  with  the  farmers  of  his  revenue,  whofe  grandeur  may 
frequently  be  the  effed  of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  the  profperity  of  his 
people. 

A  TAX  is  fometimes,  not  only  farmed  for  a  certain  rent,  but 
the  farmer  has,  befides,  the  monopoly  of  the  commodity  taxed. 
In  France,  the  duties  upon  tobacco  and  fait  are  levied  in  this 
manner.  In  fuch  cafes  the  farmer,  inftead  of  one,  levies  two 
exorbitant  profits  upon  the  people;  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  ilill  more  exorbitant  one  of  the  monopolift.     Tobacco  being 
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B  0^0  K     a  luxury,  every  man   is  allowed  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  as  he  chufes. 
But  fait  being  a   necelTary,  every    man  is  obliged    to    buy    of  the 
farmer  a  certain    quantity    of  it;  becaufe    if  he  did   i.ot   buy   this- 
quantlty  of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is  prefumed,  buy  it  of  fome 
fmuggler.     The  taxes  upon  both  commodities  are  exorbitant.     The 
temptation   to  fmuggle  confequently  is  to  many  people  irrefiftiblcj 
■while  at  the  fame  time  the  rigour  of  the  lav?,  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  farmer^s  officers,  render  the  yielding  to  that  temptation  almoft* 
certainly  ruinous.     The  fmuggllng  of  fait  and  tobacco  fends  every 
year  feveral  hundred  people  to  the  gallies,  befides  a  very  confider- 
able  number  whom  it  fends  to  the  gibbet.     Thofe  taxes  levied  in 
this  manner  yield  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to  government.     Iiv 
1767,  the  farm  of  tobacco  was  let  for  twenty -two  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fcventy-eight  livres? 
a  year.      That  of  fait,  for    thirty-fix   millions-  four  hundred  and' 
ninety-two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  four  livres.     The  farm  ia 
both  cafes  was  to  commence  in    1768,  and    to  laft  for  fix  years* 
Thofe  who  confider  the  blood  of  the  people  as  nothing  in  comparifoii 
with  the  revenue  of  the  prince,  may  perhaps  approve  of  this  me* 
thod  of  levying  taxes.     Similar  taxes  and  monopolies  of  fait  ancP 
tobacco  have  been  eftablifhed  in  many  other  countries;  particularly 
in  the  Auftrian  and  Pruffian  dominions,  and  in  the  greater  part  o£ 
the  ftates  of  Italy. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  adlual  revenue  of  the  crowK- 
is  derived  from  eight  different  fources  ;  the  taille,  the  capitation^ 
the  two  vingtiemes,  the  gabelles,  the  aides,  the  traites,  the 
domaine,  and  the  farm  of  tobacco.  The  five  laft  are,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces,  under  farm.  The  three  firft  are 
every  where  levied  by  an  adminiftration  under  the  immediate  in- 
fpedion  and  diredion  of  government,  and  it  is.univerfally  acknow- 
ledged that,  in  proportion  to  what  they  take  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  they  bring  more   into  the  treafury  of  the  prince  than 
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the  other  five,  of  which  the  adminiftration  is  much  more  wafleful    ^  ^  ^  ^• 


The  finances  of  France  feem,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  to  admit  of 
three  very  obvious  reformations.  Firft,  by  abolifhing  the  taille 
and  the  capitation,  and  by  increafmg  the  number  of  vingtiemes,  fo 
as  to  produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  thofe 
other  taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  might  be  preferved;  theexpence 
of  colledion  might  be  much  diminifhed  ;  the  vexation  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  which  the  taille  and  capitation  occafion,  might  be 
entirely  prevented  ;  and  the  fuperior  ranks  might  not  be  more  bur- 
dened than  the  greater  part  of  them  are  at  prefent.  The  vingtieme, 
I  have  already  obferved,  is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with 
what  is  called  the  land-tax  of  England.  The  burden  of  the  taille,  it 
is  acknowledged,  falls  finally  upon  the  proprietors  of  land ;  and  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  capitation  is  afTefled  upon  thofe  who  are  fub- 
je£l  to  the  taille  at  fo  much  a  pound  of  that  other  tax,  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  it  muft  likewife  fall  upon  the  fame  order 
of  people.  Though  the  number  of  the  vingtiemes,  therefore,  was 
increafed  fo  as  to  produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to  the  amount 
of  both  thofe  taxes,  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people  might  not  be  more 
burdened  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Many  individuals  no  doubt 
would;  on  account  of  the  great  inequalities  with  which  the  taille  is 
commonly  aflefled  upon  the  eftates  and  tenants  of  different  individuals. 
The  intereft  and  oppofition  of  fuch  favoured  fubjedls  are  the  obfta- 
cles  moft  likely  to  prevent  this  or  any  other  reformation  of  the  fame 
kind.  Secondly,  by  rendering  the  gabelle,  the  aides,  the  traltes,  the 
taxes  upon  tobacco,  all  the  different  culloms  and  excifes,  uniform  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thofe  taxes  might  be  levied  at 
much  lefs  expence,  and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdom  might 
be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England.     Thirdly,  and  laflly,  by  lub- 
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jeding  all  thofe  taxes  to  an  adminiftration  under  the  immediate  in- 
fpedion  and  direaion  of  government,  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the 
farmers  general  might  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  ftate.  The 
oppofitlon  arifing  from  the  private  intereft  of  individuals,  is  likely 
to  be  as  efFedual  for  preventing  the  two  lafl  as  the  firft  mentioned 
fcheme  of  reformation. 

The  French  fyflem  of  taxation  feems,  in  every  refpea,  inferior 
to  the  Britifh.     In  Great  Britain  ten  millions  fterling  are  annually 
levied  upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of  people,  without  its  being 
pofhble   to  fay  that  any  particular   order  rs  oppreffed.     From  the 
colledlions  of  the  Abbe  Expilly,  and  the  obfervations  of  the  author 
of  the  Eflay  upon  the  legillation  and  commerce  of  corn,  it  appears- 
probable  that  France,  including  the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 
contains  about   twenty- three  or  twenty-four  millions   of  people; 
three  times  the  number  perhaps  contained  in  Great  Britain.     The 
foil  and  climate  of  France  are  better  than  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 
The  country  has  been  much  longer  In  a  flate  of  improvement  and. 
cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that  account,  better  flocked  with  all  thofe 
things  which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raife  up  and  accumulate, 
fuch  as  great  towns,  and  convenient  and  well-built  houfes,  both  in 
town  and  country.     With  thefe  advantages  It  might  be  expeded 
that  In  France  a  revenue  of  thirty  raillit)ns  might  be  levied  for  the 
fupport  of  the  ftate,  with  as  little  inconvenlency  as  a  revenue  of 
ten  millions  is  In  Great  Britain.    In  1765  and  1 766,  the  whole  reve- 
nue paid  Into  the  treafury  of  France,  according  to  the  bell,  thouo-h 
I  acknowledge,  very  imperfed   accounts  which  I  could  get  of  it, 
ufually  run  between  308  and  325  millions  of  livres;  that  is,  it  did 
not  amount  to  fifteen  millions  fterling  ;  not  the  half  of  what  mio^hc 
have  been  expeded,  had  the  people  contributed  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain.     The  people 
of  France,  however,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  are  much  more 
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appreffed  by  taxes  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain.     France,  how-    CHAP, 
ever,  is  certainly  the  great  empire  in  Europe  which,  after  that  of 
Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  mildeft  and  moft  indulgent  government. 

In  Holland  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life  have 
fuined,  it  is  faid,  their  principal  manufactures,  and  are  likely  to  dif- 
courage  gradually  even  their  fiflieries  and  their  trade  in  fhip  building. 
The  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  inconfiderable  in  Great 
Britain,  and  no  manufacture  has  hitherto  been  ruined  by  them. 
The  Britifh  taxes  which  bear  hardefl;  on  manufactures  are  fome  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  particularly  upon  that  of 
raw  filk.  The  revenue  of  the  ftates  general  and  of  the  different 
cities,  however,  is  faid  to  amount  to  more  than  five  millions  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  llerling ;  and  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  more 
than  a  third  part  of  thofe  of  G-reat  Britain, ,  they  muft,  in  proportioa- 
to  their  number,  be  much  more  heavily  taxed. 

After  all  the  proper  fubjeCts  of  taxation  have  been  exhaufted,- 
if  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ftill  continue  to  require  new  taxes, 
they  mull  be  impoled  upon  improper  ones.  The  taxes  upon 
the  necefliaries  of  life,  therefore,  may  be  no  impeachment  of  the 
wifdom  of  that  republic,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to  maintain 
its  independency,  has,  in  fpite  of  its  great  frugality,  been  involved 
in  fuch  expenfive  wars  as  have  obliged  it  to  contraCl  great  debts. 
The  'fingular  countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  befides,  require  a- 
confiderable  expence  even  to  preferye  their  exiflence,  or  to  prevent 
their  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea,  which  muft  have  contributed 
to  increafe  coHfidcrably  the  load  of  taxes  in  thofe  two  provinces. 
The  republican  form  of  government  feems  to  be  the  principal  fup- 
port  of  tliC  prefent  grandeur  of  Holland.  The  owners  of  great 
capitals,  the  great   mercantile  families,  have  generally  either  feme  ■ 
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£  o^O  K    dlrea  fliare,  or  fome  indired  influence  in  the  adminiftration  of  that 
government.       For  the   fake  of  the   refped  and  authority   which 
they  derive  from  this  fituation,  they  are  willing  to  live  in  a  country 
where  their  capital,  if  they  employ  it  themfelves,  will  bring  them 
lefs  profit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  another,  lefs  intereft  ;  and  where  the 
very  moderate  revenue  which  they  <:an  draw  from  it  will  purchafe 
lefs  of  the  .neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.     The  refidence  of  fuch  wealthy  people  neceffarily  keeps 
alive,  in  fpite  of  all  <]ifadvantages,  a  certain  degree  of  induftry  in  the 
country.     Any  public  calamity  which  Ihould  deftroy  the  republican 
form  of  government,  which  fhould  throw  the  whole  adminiftration 
into  the  hands  of  nobles   and  of  foldiers,  which  fhould  annihilate 
altogether  the  importance  of  thofe  wealthy  merchants,  would  foon 
render  Jt  difagreeable  to  them  to  live  in  a  cotmtry  where  they  were 
no  longer  likely  to  be  much  refpeded.     They  would  remove  both 
their  refidence  and  their  capital  to  fome  other  country,  and  the  in- 
duftry and  commerce  .of  Holland  would  foon  follow  the  capitals 
which  fupported  them. 
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Of  public  Debts. 

IN  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes  the  extenfion  of 
commerce  and  the  improvement  of  manufactures,  when  thofe 
expenfive  luxuries  which  commerce  and  manufadlures  can  alone  in- 
troduce, are  altogether  unknown,  the  perfon  who  poiTefles  a  large 
revenue,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow  in  the  third  book  of  this 
inquiry,  can  fpend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by 
maintaining  nearly  as  many  people  as  it  can  maintain.  A  large 
revenue  may  at  all  times  be  faid  to  confifl  in  the  command  of  a  large 
quantity  of  ihe  neceflaries  of  life.  In  that  rude  flate  of  things  it  is 
commonly  paid  in  a  large  quantity  of  thofe  necefTaries,  in  the  ma- 
terials of  plain  food  and  coarfe  cloathing,  in  corn  and  cattle,  in 
wool  and  raw  hides.  When  neither  commerce  nor  manufadiures 
furnifh  any  thing  for  which  the  owner  can  exchange  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  materials  which  are  over  and  above  his  own  confump- 
tion,  he  can  do  nothing  with  the  furplus  but  feed  and  cloathe  nearly 
as  many  people  as  it  will  feed  and  cloathe.  A  hofpitality  in  which 
there  is  no  luxury,  and  a  liberality  in  which  there  is  no  oftentation, 
occafion,  in  this  fituation  of  things,  the  principal  expences  of  the 
rich  and  the  great.  But  thefe,  I  have  likewife  endeavoured  to 
fhow  in  the  fame  book,  are  expences  by  which  people  are  not  very 
apt  to  ruin  therafelves.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  felfifh  pleafure 
fo  frivolous,  of  which  the  purfuit  has  not  fometimes  ruined  even 
fenfible  men.  A  paffion  for  cock-fighting  has  ruined  many.  But 
the  inftances,  I  believe,  are  not  very  numerous  of  people  who  have' 
been  ruined  by  a  hofpitality  or  liberality  of  this  kind;  though  the 
hofpitality  of  luxury  and  the  liberality  of  oftentation  have  ruined 
many.     Among  our  feudal  anceftors,  the  long  time  during  whicK 
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BOOK    eftates  ufed  to  continue  in  the  fame  family,  fufficierxtly  demonftrates 
the  general    difpofidon    of    people    to   live  within  their    income. 
Though  the  ruftic  hofpitality,  conftantly  exercifed  by  the  great  land- 
holders, may  not,  to  us   in  the  prefent  times,  feem  confiftent  with 
that  order,  which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  infeparably  connected 
tvith  good  oeconomy,  yet  we  rauft  certainly  allow  them  to  have 
been  at  leaft  fo  far  frugal    as   not  commonly  to  have  fpent  their 
whole  income.     A  part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides  they  had  ge- 
nerally an   opportunity  of  felling  for  money.     Some  part  of  this 
money,  perhaps,  they  fpent  in  purchafing  the  few  objeds  of  vanity 
and  luxury,  with  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  could  furnilh 
them ;  but  fome  part  of  it  they  feem  commonly  to  have  hoarded. 
They  could  not  well  indeed  do  any  thing  elfe  but  hoard  whatever 
money  they  faved.     To  trade  was  difgraceful  to  a  gentleman,  and 
to  lend  money  at  intereft,  which  at  that  time  was  confidered  as 
ufury  and  prohibited  by  law,  would  have  been  ftill  more  fo.     In 
thofe  times  of  violence  and  diforder,  befides,  it  was  convenient  to 
have  a  hoard  of  money  at  hand,   that  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  driven 
from  their  own  home,  they  might  have  fomething  of  known  value 
to  carry  with   them  to  fome  place   of  fafety.     The  fame   violence 
which  made  it  convenient  to  hoard,  made  it  equally  convenient  to 
conceal  the  hoard.     The  frequency  of  treafure-trove,  or  of  treafure 
found  of  which  no  owner  was  known,  fufficiently  demonflrates  the 
frequency  in  thofe  times  both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing  the  hoard. 
Treafure-trove  was  then  confidered  as  an  important  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign.     All  the  treafure-trove  of  the  kingdom 
would  fcarce  perhaps  in  the  prefent  times  make  an  important  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  good  eflate. 

The  fame  difpofition  to  fave  and  to  hoard  prevailed  in  the  fove- 
reign, as  well  as  in  the  fubjeds.     Among  nations  to  whom  com- 
merce and  manufadures   are   little   known,  the   fovereign,  it  has 
t>  already 
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already  been  obferved  in  the  fourth  book,  is  in  a  fituation  winch    ^  '^^  •'• 

naturally  difpofes  him  to  the  parfimony  requifite  for  accumulation.  * u ' 

In  that  fituation  the  expence  even  of  a  fovcreign  cannot  be  direded 
by  that  vanity  which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court.  The 
ignorance  of  the  times  affords  but  few  of  the  trinkets  in  which  that 
finery  confifts.  Standing  armies  are  not  then  neceffary,  fo  that 
the  expence  even  of  a  foveieign,  like  that  of  any  other  great  lord, 
can  be  employed  in  fcarce  any  thing  but  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and 
hofpitality  to  his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  hofpitality  very  feldom 
lead  to  extravagance ;  though  vanity  almoft  always  does.  All  the 
antient  fovereigns  of  Europe  accordingly,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved, had  treafures.  Every  Tartar  chief  in  the  prefent  times  is 
faid  to  have  one. 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every  fort  of  expenfive 
luxury,  the  fovereign,  in  the  fame  manner  as  almofl  all  the  great 
proprietors  in  his  dominions,  naturally  fpends  a  great  part  of  his 
revenue  in  purchafmg  thofe  luxuries.  His  own  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  fupply  him  abundantly  with  all  the  coftly  trinkets 
which  compofe  the  fplendid,  but  infignificant  pageantry  of  a  court. 
For  the  fake  of  an  inferior  pageantry  of  the  fame  kind,  his  nobles 
difmlfs  their  retainers,  make  their  tenants  independent,  and  be- 
come gradually  themfelves  as  infignificant  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealthy  burghers  in  his  dominions.  The  fame  frivolous  paffions, 
which  influence  their  conduft,  influence  his.  How  can  it  be 
luppofed  that  he  fhould  be  the  only  rich  man  in  his  dominions 
who  is  infenfible  to  pleafures  of  this  kind  ?  If  he  does  not,  what 
he  is  very  likely  to  do,  fpend  upon  thofe  pleafures  fo  great  a  part  of 
his  revenue  as  to  debilitate  very  much  the  defenfive  power  of 
the  ftate,  it  cannot  well  be  expedled  that  he  fhould  not  fpend  upon 
them  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neceffary 
for  fupporting  that  defenfive  power.     His  ordinary  expence  be- 
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B  0^0  K  comes  equal  to  his  ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not 
frequently  exceed  it.  The  amaffing  of  treafure  can  no  longer  be 
expeded,  and  when  extraordinary  exigencies  require  extraordinary 
expences,  he  muft  neceffarily  call  upon  his  fubjeds  for  an  extraor- 
dinary aid.  The  prefent  and  the  late  king  of  Pruflia  are  the  only 
great  princes  of  Europe  who,  fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  16 10,  are  fuppofed  to  have  amalTed  any  confiderable 
treafure.  The  parfimony  which  leads  to  accumulation  has  become 
almoft  as  rare  in  republican  as  in  monarchcial  governments.  The 
Italian  republics,  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  are 
all  in  debt.  The  canton  of  Berne  is  the  fingle  republic  in  Europe 
which  has  amafTed  any  confiderable  treafure.  The  other  Swifs  re- 
publics have  not.  The  tafte  for  fome  fort  of  pageantry,  for  fplendid 
buildings,  at  leaft,  and  other  public  ornaments,  frequently  prevails 
as  much  in  the  apparently  fober  fenate-houfe  of  a  little  republic,  as 
in  the  diflipated  court  of  the  greateft  kin."-. 

The  want  of  parfimony  in  time  of  peace,  impofes  the  neceffity 
of  contrading  debt  in  time  of  war.     When  war  comes,   there  is 
no  money  in  the  treafury  but  what  is  necelTary  for  carrying  on  the 
ordinary  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifliment.     In  war  an  eftablifh- 
ment  of  three  or  four  times  that  expeace  becomes  necelTary  for  the 
defence  of  the  ftate,  and  confequently  a  revenue  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  peace  revenue.    Suppofing  that  the  fovereign  fhould 
have,  what  he  fcarce  ever  has,  the  immediate  means  of  augmenting 
his  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  his  expence,  yel 
ftill  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  from  which  this  increafe  of  revenue 
muft  be  drawn,  will  not  begin  to  come  into  the  treafury  till  per- 
haps ten  or  twelve  months  after  they  are  impofed.    But  the  moment 
in  which  war  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in  which  it  appears 
likely  to  begin,  the  army  muft  be  augmented,   the  fleet  muft  be 
fitted  out,  the  ganifoned  towns  muft  be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence; 
^  that 
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that  army,  that  fleet,  thofe  garrifoned  towns  muft  he  fuininied  with     C  H  A  P. 

arms,  ammunition  and  provifions.    An  immediate  and  great  expcncc    i ,~-_> 

mufl  be  incurred  in  that  moment  of  immediate  danger,  which  will 
not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  flow  returns  of  the  new  taxes.  In  this 
exigency  government  can  have  no  other  refource  but  in  borrowing. 

The  fame  commercial  ftate  of  fociety  which,  by  the  operation  of 
moral  caufes,  brings  government  in  this  manner  into  the  neceffity  of 
borrowing,  produces  in  the  fubjeds  both  an  ability  and  an  inclination 
to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brfeigs  along  with  it  the  necelhty  of  bor- 
rowing, it  likewifc  brings  along  with  it  the  facility  of  doing  fo. 

A  COUNTRY  abounding  with  merchants  and  manufadlurers, 
necelTarily  abounds  with  a  fet  of  people  through  whofe  hands 
not  only  their  own  capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  thofe  who 
either  lend  them  money,  or  truft  them  with  goods,  pafs  as  fre- 
quently, or  more  frequently,  than  the  revenue  of  a  private  man, 
who,  without  trade  or  bufinefs,  lives  upon  his  income,  pafTes 
through  his  hands.  The  revenue  of  fuch  a  man  can  regularly 
pafs  through  his  hands  only  once  in  a  year.  But  the  whole 
amount  of  th«  capital  and  credit  of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a 
trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very  quick,  may  fometimes  pafs 
through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a  year.  A  country 
abounding  with  merchants  and  manufadurers,  therefore,  neceflarily 
abounds  with  a  fet  of  people  who  have  it  at  all  times  in  their  power 
to  advance,  if  they  cliufe  to  do  (o,  a  very  large  fum  of  money  to  go- 
vernment. Hence  the- ability  in  the  fubjecls  of  a  commercial  ftate 
to  lend. 

Commerce  and' manufadures  can  feldom  floirrifh  long  in  any 
ftate  which  does  not  enjoy  a  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice,  in 
which  the  people  do  not  feel  themfelves  fecure  in  the  pofleflion  of 
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their  property,  in  which  the  faith  of  contrads  is  not  fupported  hy 
law,  and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  ftate  is  not  fuppofed  to  be 
regularly  employed  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts  from  all  thofe 
who  are  able  to  pay.     Commerce  and  manufadlures,  in  fhort,  can 
feldom  flourifh  in  any  ftate  in  which  there  is  not  a  certain  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  juftice  of  government.    The  fame  confidence  which 
difpofes  great  merchants  and  manufadurers,  upon  ordinary  occafi- 
ons,  to  truft  their  property  to  the  proteaion  of  a  particular  govern- 
ment;   difpofes  them,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,   to  truft  that 
government  with  the  ufe  of  their  property.     By  lending  money  to 
government,  they  do  not  even  for  a  moment  diminifh  their  ability 
to  carry  on  their  trade  and  manufadures.     On  the  contrary,  they 
commonly  augment  it.     The  neceflities  of  the  ftate  render  govern- 
ment upon  moft  occafions  willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely 
advantageous  to  the  lender.     The  fecurity  which  it  grants  to  the 
original  creditor,  is  made  transferable  to  any  other  creditor,  and, 
from  the  univerfal  confidence  in  the  juftice  of  the  ftate,  generally 
fells  in  the  market  for  more  than  was  originally  paid  for  it.     The 
merchant  or  monied  man  makes  money  by  lending  money  to  go- 
vernment, and  inftead  of  diminifliing,  increafes  his  trading  capital. 
He  generally  confiders  it  as  a  favour,  therefore,  when  the  admini- 
ftration  admits  him  to  a  fhare  in  the  firft  fubfcription  for  a  new  loan. 
Hence  the  inclination  or  willingnefs  in  the  fubjcds  of  a  commercial 
ftate  to  lend. 

The  government  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  very  apt  to  repofe  itfelf  upon 
this  ability  and  willingnefs  of  its  fubjeds  to  lend  it  their  money  oa 
extraordinary  occafions.  It  forefees  the  facility  of  borrowing,  and 
therefore  difpenfes  itfelf  from  the  duty  of  faving,. 

In  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  there  are  no  great  mercantile  or 
manufaduring  capitals.      The    individuals  who  hoard    whatever 

money 
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money  they  can  fave,  and  who  conceal  their  hoard,  do  fo  from  a    C  n  A  p. 

diftruft  of  the  juflice  of  government,  from   a  fear  that  if  it  was    " /—» » 

known  that  they  had  a  hoard,  and  where  that  hoard  was  to  be 
found,  they  would  quickly  be  plundered.  In  fiich  a  (late  of  things 
few  people  would  be  able,  and  nobody  would  be  willing  to  lend 
their  money  to  government  on  extraordinary  exigencies.  The  fove- 
reign  feels  that  he  muft  provide  for  fuch  exigencies  by  faving,  be- 
caufc  he  forefees  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  borrowing.  This  fore- 
fight  increafes  flill  further  his  natural  difpofition  to  fave. 

The  progrefs  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at  prefent  opprefs, 
and  will  in  the  long-run  probably  ruin  all  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  has  been  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  like  private  men, 
have  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what  may  be  called  perfonal 
credit,  without  affigning  or  mortgaging  any  particular  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt;  and  when  this  refource  has  failed  them, 
they  have  gone  on  to  borrow  upon  affignments  or  mortgages  of  par- 
ticular funds. 

What  is  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  is  con- 
traded  in  the  former  of  thofe  two  ways.  It  confifts  partly  in 
a  debt  which  bears,  or  is  fuppofed  to  bear,  no  intereft,  and  which 
refembles  the  debts  that  a  private  man  contrads  upon  account ;  and 
partly  in  a  debt  which  bears  intereft,  and  which  refembles  what 
a  private  man  contradts  upon  his  bill  or  promifTory  note.  The  debts 
which  are  due  either  for  extraordinary  fervices,  or  for  fervices  either 
not  provided  for,  or  not  paid  at  the  time  when  they  are  performed  ; 
part  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  the 
arrears  of  fubfidies  to  foreign  princes,  thofe  of  feamens  wages.  Sec. 
ufually  conftitute  a  debt  of  the  firft  kind.  Navy  and  exchequer  bills, 
•which  are  iflued  fometimes  in  payment  of  a  part  of  fuch  debts  and 
fometimes  for  other  purpofes,  conftitute  a  debt  of  the  fecond  kind; 
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exchequer   bills  bearing  interea  from  the  day  on  which  they  are 
-^   iffued,  and  navy  bills  fix  months  after  they  are  iffued.     The  bank 
of  England,   either  by  voluntarily  difcounting  thofe  bills  at  their 
current  value;  or  by  agreeing  with  government  for  certain  confider- 
ations  to  circulate  Exchequer  bills,  that  is,  to  receive  them  at  par, 
paying  the  intereft  which  happens  to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps  up 
their  value  and  facilitates  their  circulation,  and  thereby  frequently 
enables  government  to  contrad  a  very  large  debt  of  this  kind.     In 
France,  where  there  is  no  bank,  the  flate  bills  (billets  d'etat)  f  have 
fometimes  fold  at  fixty  and  feventy  per  cent,  difcount.     During  the 
great  re-coinage  in  king  William's  time,  when  the  bank  of  England 
thought  proper  to  put  a  flop  to  its  ufual  tranfadions,  exchequer  bills 
and  tallies  are  faid  to  have  fold  from  twenty-five  to  fixty  per  cent, 
difcount;  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fuppofed  inflability  of  the 
new  government  eftablifhed  by  the  revolution,  but  partly  too  to  the 
want  of  the  fupport  of  the  bank  of  England. 

When  this  refource  is  exhaufted,  and  it  becomes  neceffary,  in 
order  to  raife  money,  to  affign  or  mortgage  fome  particular  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  government  has 
upon  different  occafions  done  this  in  two  different  ways.    Sometimes 
it  has  made  this  affignment  or  mortgage  for  a  fhort  period  of  time 
only,  a  year,  or  a  few  years,  for  example  ;  and  fometimes  for  per- 
petuity.    In  the  one  cafe  the  fund  was  fuppofed  fufficient  to  pay 
w.thm  the  limited  time,  both  principal  and  intereft  of  the  money 
borrowed.    In  the  other  it  was  fuppofed  fufficient  to  pay  the  intereft 
only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  intereft,  government 
bemg  at  liberty  to  redeem  at  any  time  this  annuity  upon  paying  back 
the  principal  fum  borrowed.     When  money  was  raifed  in  the  one 
^vay,  it  was  faid  to  be  raifed  by  anticipation;   when  in  the  other,  by 
perpetual  funding,  or,  more  fhortly,  by  funding. 


t  See  Examen  des  Reflexions  politiques  fur  les  finances. 
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L\'  Great  Britain  the  annual  land  and  malt  taxes  are  regularly  C  li  A  i'. 
anticipated  every  year,  by  virtue  of  a  borrowing  claufe  conftantly 
inferted  into  the  ads  which  impofe  them.  The  bank  of  England 
generally  advances  at  an  intereft,  which  fince  the  revolution  has 
varied  from  eight  to  three  per  cent,  the  fums  for  which  thofe  taxes- 
are  granted,  and  receives  payment  as  their  produce  gradually  comes 
in.  If  there, is  a  deficiency,  which  there  always  is,  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  fupplies  of  the  enfulng  year.  The  only  confiderable 
branch  of  the  public  revenue  which  yet  remains  unmortgaged  is 
thus  regularly  fpent  before  it  comes  in.  Like  an  improvident  fpend- 
thrift,  whofe  preffing  occafions  will  not  allow  him  to  wait  for  the 
regular  payment  of  his  revenue,  the  ftate  is  in  the  conftant  praQice 
of  borrowing  of  its  own  fadlors  and  agents,  and  of  paying  intereft 
for  the  ufe  of  its  own  money. 

In  the  reign  of  King  "William,  and  during  a  great  part  of  that  of 
queen  Anne,  before  we  had  become  fo  familiar  as  we  are  now  with 
the  pradice  of  perpetual  funding,  the  greater  part  of  the  new  taxes 
were  impofed  but  for  a  fhort  period  of  time  (for  four,  five,  fu',  or  . 
feven  years  only),  and  a  great  part  of  the  grants  of  every  year  con- 
fifted  in  loans  upon  anticipations  of  the  produce  of  thofe  taxes.  The 
produce  being  frequently  infulKcient  for  paying  within  the  limited 
term  the  principal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed,  deficiencies 
arofe,  to  make  good  which  it  became  neceffary  to  prolong  the  term- 

In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III.  c.  20,  the  deficiencies  of 
feveral  taxes  were  charged  upon  what  was  then  called  the  firft  ge- 
neral mortgage  or  fund,  confifting  of  a  prolongation  to  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  1706,  of  feveral  different  taxes,  which  would  have  expired 
within  a  fhorter  term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was  accumulated 
into  one  general  fund.  The  deficiencies  charged  upon  this  prolonged 
term  amounted  to  5,160,4591.  14  s.  5?^d. 
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In  1 701  thofe  duties  with  fome  others  were  ftill  further  prolonged 
for  the  like  piirpofes  till  the  firft  of  Aiiguft,  1710,  and  were  called 
the  fecond  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  deficiences  charged  upon 
it  amounted  to  2,055,99(^1.  7s.   ii^^d. 

In  1707,  thofe  duties  were  ftill  further  prolonged,  as  a  fund  for 
new  loans,  to  the  fnft  of  Auguft  1712,  and  were  called  the  third 
general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it  was 
9S3'254l.  IIS.  9J,d. 

In  1708,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  fubfidy  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  of  which  one  moiety  only  was  made  a  part  of  this 
fund,  and  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen,  which  had 
been  taken  off  by  the  articles  of  union)  ftill  further  continued,  as  a 
fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1714,  and  were  called 
the  fourth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it 
was  925,1761.  9s.  oj^d. 

In  1709,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  fubfidy  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  which  was  now  left  out  of  this  fund  altogether)  ftlu 
further  continued  for  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1716, 
and  were  called  the  fifth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  bor- 
rowed upon  it  was  922,0291.  6s.  od. 

In  1710,  thofe  duties  were  again  prolonged  to  the  firft  of  Auguft, 
1720,  and  were  called  the  fixth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The 
fum  borrowed  upon  it  was  1,096,552!.  9s.   ii-id. 

In  171 1,  the  fame  duties  (which  at  this  time  were  thus  fubjed 
to  four  diff'erent  anticipations)  together  with  feveral  others  were  con- 
tinued for  ever,  and  made  a  fund  for  paying  the  intereft  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  South  Sea  company,  which  had  that  year  advanced  to 
government,  for  paying  debts  and  making  good  deficiences,  the  fum 
of  9,177,9671.  15s.  4d.  the  greateft  loan  which  at  that  time  had 
ever  been  made. 

Before 
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Before   this  period,  the  principal,  Co  far  as  I  have  been  able     CHAP. 

Ill 
to  obferve,  the  only  taxes  which  in  order  to  pay  the  interefl  of  a    v.— v^»^ 

debt  had  been  impofed  for  perpetuity,  were   thofe  for  paying  the 

intereft  of  the  money  which    had   been  advanced  to  government 

by  the  Bank  and  Eaft  India  company,  and  of  what  it  was  expe£ted 

would  be  advanced,    but   which   was  never   advanced,  by  a  pro- 

jeded   land-bank.      The    bank   fund   at   this    time    amounted   to 

3j375»°271.  17  s.  ioi.d.  for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft 

of    206,5011.    13s.    5d.     The     Eaft    India    fund    amounted    to 

3,200,0:61.  for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of  i6orOOol.; 

the  bank  fund  being  at  fix  per  cent,  the  Eaft  India  fund  at  five  per 

cent,  intereft. 

In  1715,  by  the  firft  of  George  I.  c.  12.  the  diff'erent  taxes 
which  had  been  mortgaged  for  paying  the  bank  annuity,  together 
with  feveral  others  which  by  this  ai5l  were  likewife  rendered  per- 
petual, were  accumulated  into  one  common  fund  called  The 
Aggregate  Fund,  which  was  charged,  not  only  v/ith  the  payments 
of  the  bank  annuity,  but  v/iih  feveral  other  annuities  and  burdens 
of  different  kinds.  This  fund  was  afterwards  augmented  by  the 
third  of  George  I.  c.  8.  and  by  the  fifth  of  George  I.  c.  3.  and  the 
different  duties  which  were  then  added  to  it  were  likewife  rendered 
perpetual. 

In  1717,  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  7.  feveral  other  taxes  were 
rendered  perpetual,  aiKl  accumulated  into  another  common  fund, 
called  The  General  Fund,  for  the  payment  of  certain  annuities, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  724,8491.  6s.   lo^d. 

In  confequence  of  thofe  different  a£ls,  the  greater  part  of  the 
taxes  which  before  had  been  anticipated  only  for  a  fhort  term  of 
years,  were  rendered  perpetual  as  a  fund  for  paying,  not  the 
capital,  but  the  intereft  only,  of  the  money  which  had  been  bor- 
rowed upon  them  by  different  fucceffive  anticipations. 
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Had  money  never  been  ralfed  but  by  anticipation,  the  courfe  of 
a  few  years  would  have  liberated  the  public  revenue,  without   any 
other  attention  of  government  befides   that  of  not  overloading  the 
fund  by  charging  it  with  more  debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the 
limited  term,  and  of  not  anticipating  a  fecond   time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  firft  anticipation.     But  the  greater  part  of  European 
governments  have  been  incapable  of  thofe  attentions.     They  have 
frequently   overloaded  the   fund  even  upon  the   firft  anticipation  j 
and  when  this  happened  not  to  be  the  cafe,  they  have  generally 
taken  care   to   overload   it,    by   anticipating   a  fecond  and   a    third 
time   before    the  expiration  of   the  firft   anticipation.     The  fund 
becoming  in  this  manner  altogether   infufticient  for  paying  both 
principal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,  it  became 
neceflliry  to  charge  it  with  the  intereft  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity 
equal   to    the    intereft,  and   fuch    unprovident  anticipations  nccef- 
farily  gave  birth  to  the  more  ruinous  pradice  of  perpetual  funding. 
But  though  this  pradice  necefTarlly  puts  off  the  liberation  of  the 
public  revenue  from  a  fixed  period  to  one  fo  indefinite  that  it  is 
not  very  likely  ever  to  arrive ;  yet  as  a  greater  fum  can  in  all  cafes 
be  raifed  by  this  new  pradice  than  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations, 
the  former,  when  men  have  once  become  familiar  with  it,  has  in 
the  great  exigencies  of  the  ftate  been  univerfally  preferred    to  the 
latter.     To  relieve  the  prefent  exigency  Is  always  the  objecl  which 
principally   interefts  thofe  immediately   concerned  in   the  admini- 
ftration   of  public   affairs.     The   future   liberation   of    the   public 
revenue,  they  leave  to  the  care  of  pofterlty. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  market  rate  of  intereft 
had  fallen  from  fix  to  five  per  cent,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
her  reign  five  per  cent,  was  declared  to  be  the  higheft  rate 
which  could  lawfully  be  taken  for  money  borrowed  upon  private 
fecurity.  Soon  after  the  greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  rendered  perpetual,  and  diftrlbuteJ  into  the 
Aggregate,  South   Sea,  and   General '  Funds,  the  creditors   of  the 

public, 
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public,  like  thofe  of  private  pcrfons,    were  induced  to  accept  of    CHAP. 

five  per  cent,  for  the  interefl  of  their  money,  which  occafioned  a    < ^ » 

faving  of  One  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
debts  which  had  been  thus  funded  for  perpetuity,  or  of  one-fixth 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  were  paid  out  of  the 
three  great  funds  above  mentioned.  This  faving  left  a  confiderable 
furplus  in  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated into  thofe  funds,  over  and  above  what  was  neceffary  for 
paying  the  annuities  which  were  now  charged  upon  them,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  what  has  fince  been  called  the  Sinking  Fund. 
In  1717,  it  amounted  to  323)434  !•  7  s.  74  d.  In  1727,  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts  was  ftill  further  re- 
duced to  four  per  cent;  and  in  i7j'3  and  1757,  to  three  and  a  half 
and  three  per  cent.;  which  redudions  ftill  further  augmented  the 
finking  fund. 

A  SINKING  fund,  though  Inftituted  for  the  payment  of  old, 
facilitates  very  much  the  contrading  of  new  debts.  It  is  a  fubfidiary 
fund  always  at  hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other  doubtful 
fund,  upon  which  money  is  propofed  to  be  raifed  in  any  exigency 
of  the  ftate.  Whether  the  finking  fund  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
more  frequently  applied  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  thofe  two  " 
purpofes,  will  fufficiently  appear  by  and  by. 

Be? IDES  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  anticipations  and 
by  perpetual  funding,  there  are  two  other  methods,  which  hold  a 
fort  of  middle  place  between  them.  Thefe  are,  that  of  borrowing 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing  upon 
annuities  for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  large  fums 
were  frequently  borrowed  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  which 
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E  <^o  ^^    were   fometimes  longer  and  fomedmes  fhorter.     I:i   1693,  an  SLct 
was  paflkl  for  borrowing  one  million  upon   an  annuity  of  fourteen 
percent,  or  of  140,0001.   a  year  for  fixteen  years.     In   169 1,  an 
a£l  was  pafled  for  borrowing  a  million  upon  annuities  for  lives 
upon  terms  which  in  the  prefent   times  would  appear  very  advan- 
tageous.    But  the  fubfcription  was  not  filled  up.     In  the  following 
year  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by  borrowing  upon  annuities  for 
lives  at  fourteen  per  cent,  or  at  little  more  than  feven  years  pur- 
chafe.     In    1695,   the   perfons  who  had   purchafcd   thofe  annuities 
were  allowed  to  exchange   them   for   others  of  ninety-fix  years, 
upon  paying  into  the  Exchequer  fixty-three  pounds  in  the  hun- 
dred;   that  is,   the  difference  between  fourteen   per  cent,  for  life 
and  fourteen  per  cent,  for  ninety-fix  years,    was  fold  for  fixty-three 
pounds,  or  for  four  and' a  half  years  purchafe.     Such  was  the  fup- 
pofed   inftability  of  government,    that  even  thefe  terms  procured 
few  purchafers.     In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  money  was   upon 
different  occafions  borrowed    both    upon   annuities  for  lives,   and 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  thirty-two,  of  eighty-nine,  of  ninety- 
eight,   and  of  ninety-nine  years.  '  In  1719,  the  proprietors  of  the 
annuities  for   thirty-two  years  were  induced  to  accept  in  lieu  of 
them  South-fea  ftock  to  the  amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  pur- 
chafe of  the  annuiJes,  together  with  an  additional  quantity  of  ffock 
equal   to  the  arrears  which  happened  then  to  be  due  upon  them. 
In  1720,  the  greater  part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms  of  years 
both  long  and  fliort  were  fubfcribed  into  the  fame  fund.     The  long 
annuities  at  that  time  amounted  to  666,821  I.    8  s.   3ld.  a   vear. 
On  the  5th  of  January,    1775,  the  remainder  of  them,  or  what 
was    not  fubfcribed   at   that   time,    amounted   only  to    136,4531. 
12  s.    8  d. 


During  the  two  wars  which  begun  in  1739  and  in  1755,   little 
money  was  borrowed  either  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or 
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upon  thofe  for  lives.  An  annuity  for  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  C  H  a  P. 
years,  however,  is  worth  nearly  as  much  money  as  a  perpetuity, 
and  fliould,  therefore,  one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing 
nearly  as  much.  But  thofe  who,  in  order  to  make  family  fettle- 
ments,  and  to  provide  for  remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public 
flocks,  would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of  which  tlve  value  was 
continually  diminilhing;  and  fuch  people  make  a  very  confiderable 
proportion  both  of  the  proprietors  and  purchafers  of  flock.  An 
annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years,  therefore,  though  its  intrinfic 
value  may  be  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity, 
■will  not  find  nearly  the  fame  number  of  purchafers.  The  fub- 
fcribers  to  a  new  loan,  who  mean'  generally  to  fell  their  fubfcription 
as  foon  as  poffible,  prefer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity  redeemable  by 
parliament,  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years 
of  only  equal  amount.  The  value  of  the  former  may  be  fuppofed 
always  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  and  it  makes,  therefore, 
a  more  convenient  transferable  ftock  than  the  latter. 

During  the  two  laft  mentioned  wars,  annuities  either  for  terms 
(yf  years  or  for  lives  were  feldom  granted  but  as  premiums  to  the 
fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the  redeemable  annuity  or 
intereft  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  loan  was  fuppofed  to  be  made. 
They  were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  which  the 
money  was  borrowed  ;  but  as  an  additional  encouragement  to  the 
lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occafionally  been  granted  in  two 
different  ways;  either  upon  feparate  lives,  or  upon  lots  of  lives, 
which  in  French  are  called  Tontines,  from  the  name  of  their  in- 
ventor. When  annuities  are  granted  upon  feparate  lives,  the 
death  of  every  individual  annuitant  difburthens  the  public  revenue 
fo  far  as  it  was  affected  by  his  annuity.  When  annuities  are 
4  granted 
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granted  upon  tontines,  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  does 
^    not  commence  till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitants  comprehended 
in  one  lot,  which  may  fometimes  confift  of  twenty  or  thirty  per- 
fons,  ofwhom  the   furvlvors  fucceed  to  the  annuities  of  all  thofe 
who  die  before  them ;  the  laft  furvivor  fucceeding  to   the  annui- 
ties of  the  whole  lot.     Upon  the  fame  revenue  more  money  can 
always  be  raifed  by  tontines  than  by  annuities  for  feparate  lives. 
An  annuity,  with  a   right  of  furvivorHiip,  is  really  worth   more 
than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  feparate  life,  and  from  the  confidence 
which    every  man    naturally  has    in   his   own    good    fortune,  the 
principle  upon  which  is  founded  the  fuccefs  of  all  lotteries,  fuch 
an  annuity  generally  fells  for  fomething  more   than   it  is  worth 
In  countries   where  it  is   ufual  for  government  to  raife  money  by 
granting  annuities,  tontines  are   upon  this  account  generally  pre- 
ferred  to  annuities  for  feparate  lives.     The  expedient  which  will 
raife  moft  money,  is  almoft  always  preferred  to  that  which  is  likely 
to  bring  about  in  the  fpeedieft  manner  the  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue. 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  public  debts  con- 
fifts    in    annuities   for   lives   than    in    England.       According    to    a 
memoir   prefented  by  the   parliament    of  Bourdeaux   to  the  king 
in  1764,  the  whole  public  debt  of  France  is  eftimated  at  twenty- 
four  hundred   millions  of  livres ;  of  which   the  capital  for  which 
annuities    for  lives  had  been  granted,    is  fuppofed  to  amount  to 
three   hundred   millions,    the     eighth-part    of    the   whole   public 
debt.      The   annuities    themfelves    are    computed    to    amount    to 
thirty  millions  a  year,  the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,    the   fuppofed  intereft  of  that   whole   debt.     Thefe   efti- 
mations,  I  know  very  well,  are  not  exad,  but  having  been  pre- 
fented  by   fo    very   refpedable  a  body  as    approximations    to  the 
truth,  they  may,    I  apprehend,    be  confidercd  as  fuch.     It  is  not 
the  different  degrees  of  anxiety  in  the  two  governments  of  France 

and 
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and  England  for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  which  occa-    ^  ^^^    ^' 
fions  this  difference  in  their  refpedive  modes  of  borrowing.    It  arifes 
altogether  from  the  different  views  and  interefts  of  the  lenders. 

In  England,  the  feat  of  government  being  In  the  greatefl  mer- 
cantile city  in  the  world,  the   merchants  are  generally  the  people 
who   advance  money    to  government.      By   advancing  it   they  do 
not  mean   to  diminifh,  but,  on    the  contrary,  to  increafe  their  mer- 
cantile capitals  ;  and   unlefs  they  expedled  to  fell  with  fome   profit 
their  fliare   in   the  fubfcription   for  a   new  loan,  they  never  would 
fubfcribe.     But  if  by  advancing  their  money  they  were  to  purchafe, 
inftead  of  perpetual  annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only,  whether  their 
own  or  thofe  of  other  people,  they  would  not  always  be  fo  likely  to 
fell  them  with  a  profit.     Annuities  upon  their  own  lives  they  would 
always  fell  with  lofs  ;  becaufe  no  man  will  give  for  an  annuity  upon 
the  life  of  another,  whofe  age  and  ftate  of  health  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  his  own,  the  fame  price  which  he  would   give  for  one 
upon  his  own.     An  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a  third  perfon,  indeed^ 
is,  no  doubt,  of  equal  value  to  the  buyer  and  the  feller ;  but  its  real 
value  begins  to  diminifh  from^  the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  fo  more  and  more  as  long  as  it  fubfifls.     It  can  never, 
therefore,  make  fo  convenient   a  transferable  flock  as  a  perpetual 
annuity,  of  which  the  real  value  may  be  fuppofed  always  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame. 

In  France,  the  feat  of  government  not  being  in  a  great  mercan- 
tile city,  merchants  do  not  make  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  advance  money  to  government.  The  people  concerned 
in  the  finances,  the  farmers  general,  the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which 
are  not  in  farm,  the  court  bankers,  8cc.  make  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  who  advance  their  money  in  all  public  exigencies.  Such  people 
are  commonly  men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great  wealth,  and  fre- 
quently 
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E  O^O  K    quently  of  great  pride.     They  are  too  proud  to  marry  their  equals, 

^^ . '    and  women  of  quality  difdain  to  marry  them.     They  frequently' 

refolve,  therefore,  to  live  bachelors,  and  having  neither  any  fami- 
lies of  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of  their  relations,  whom 
they  are  not  always  very  fond  of  acknowledging,  they  defire  only  to 
live  in  fplendour  during  their  own  time,  and  are  not  unwilling  that 
their  fortune   fhould  end  with  themfelves.     The  number  of  rich 
people,  befides,  who  are  either  averfe  to  marry,  or  whofe  conditlbn 
of  life  renders  it  either  improper  or  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  fo, 
is  much  greater  in  France  than  in  England.     To  fuch  people,  who 
have  little  or  no  care  for  pofterity,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient 
than  to  exchange  their  capital  for  a  revenue,  which  is  to  lad  jufl  as 
long,  and  no  longer  than  they  wi/h  it  to  do. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of  modern  govern- 
ments in  time  of  peace  being  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  their  ordi- 
nary revenue,  when  war  comes  they  are  both  unwilling  and  unable 
to  increafe  their  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  their  ex- 
pence.     They  are  unwilling,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who, 
by  fo  great  and  fo  fudden  an  increafe  of  taxes,  would  foon.be  dif- 
gufted  with  the  war;  and  they  are  unable,  from  not  well  know- 
ing what  taxes  would  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  revenue  wanted.     ' 
The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers  theto  from  the  embarraffment 
which  this  fear  and  inability  would  otherwife  occafion.     By  means 
of  borrowing  they  are  enabled,    with  a  very  moderate  increafe' of 
taxes,  to  raife,  from  year  to  year,  money  fufficient  for  carrying  on 
the  war/and  by  the  pradlce  of  perpetually  funding  they  are  enabled, 
with   the  fmallcft  poffible  increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife  annually  the 
largeft  poffible   fum  of  money.     In  great  empires  the  people  who 
live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  provinces  remote  from  the  fcene  of 
adlion,   feel,    ma^y   of  them   fcarce   any  inconveniency  from  the 
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war ;  but  enjoy,  at  their  eafe,  the  amufement  of  reading  in  the  news-    chap. 

papers  the  exploits  of  their  own  fleets  and  armies.     To  them  this  ' ^--~j 

amufement  compenfates  the  fmall  difference  between  the  taxes  which 
they  pay  on  account  of  the  war,  and  thofe  which  they  had  been 
accuftoraed  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  commonly  diffatisfied 
with  the  return  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  their  amufement,  and 
to  a  thoufand  vifionary  hopes  of  conqueft  and  national  glory,  from 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  return  ol  peace,  indeed,  feldom  relieves  them  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes  impofed  during  the  war.  Thefe  are  mort- 
gaged for  the  intereft  of  the  debt,  contraded  in  oi-der  to  carry  it  on» 
If,  over  and  above  paying  the  intereft  of  this  debt,  and  defraying 
the  ordinary  expence  of  government,  the  old  revenue,  together 
with  the  new  taxes,  produce  fome  furplus  revenue,  it  may  perhaps 
be  converted  into  a  fmking  fund  for  paying  off  the  debt.  But,  in 
the  firft  place,  this  finking  fund,  even  fuppofmg  it  fhould  be 
applied  to  no  other  purpofe,  is  generally  altogether  inadequate  for 
paying,  in  the  courfe  of  any  period  during  which  it  can  reafonably 
be  expeded  that  peace  flaould  continue,  the  whole  debt  contraded 
during  the  war;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  this  fund  is  almofi  always 
applied  to  other  purpofes. 

The  new  taxes  were  impofed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  paying  the 
intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  them.  If  they  produce  more, 
it  is  generally  fomething  which  \vas  neither  intended  nor  expeded, 
and  is  therefore  feldom  very  confiderable.  Sinking  funds  have  ge- 
nerally arifen,  not  fo  much  from  any  furplus  of  the  taxes  whl.h  was 
over  and  above  what  was  neceflary  for  paying  the  intereft  or  an- 
nuity originally  charged  upon  them,  as  from  a  fubfequent  reduc- 
tion of  that  intereft.  That  of  Holland  in  1655,  and  that  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  1685,  were  both  formed  in  this  manner.  Hence 
the  ufual  infufEciency  of  fuch  funds. 
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DnRiNG  the  moft  profound  peace,  various  events  occur  which 
'   require  an  extraordinary  expence,  and  government  finds  it  always 
more  convenient  to  defray  this  expence  by  mifapplying  the  finking 
fund  than  by  impofing  a  new  tax.     Every  new  tax  is  immediately 
felt  more  or  lefs  by  the  people.     It  occafions  always  fome  mur- 
mur, and  meets  with  fome  oppofition.     The  more  taxes  may  have 
been  multiplied,  the  higher  they  may  have  been  raifed  upon  every 
different  fubjed  of  taxation;  the  more  loudly  the  people  complain 
of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it   becomes  too  either  to  find 
out  new  fubjcds   of  taxation,  or   to  raife  much    higher  the  taxes 
already  impofed  upon    the  old.      A   momentary  fufpenfion  of  the 
payment  of  debt  is   not  immediately  felt  by  the  people,  and  occa- 
fions neither  murmur  nor   complaint.     To  borrow  of  the  finking 
fund  is  always  an  obvious  and  eafy  expedient  for  getting  out  of  the 
prefent  difficulty.     The  more  the  public  debts  may  have  been  accu- 
mulated, the  more  necefl^ary  it  may  have  become  to  ftudy  to  reduce 
them,  the  more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  mifapply 
any  part  of  the  finking  fund;  the  lefs  likely  is   the  public  debt  to 
be  reduced  to  any  confiderable  degree,  the   more  likely,  the  more 
certamlyis  the  finking  fund  to  be  mifapplied  towards  defraying  all 
the  extraordmary  expences  which  occur  in  time  of  peace.     When  a 
nation  ,s  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the  neceffities 
of  a  new  war,  nothing  but  either  the  animofity  of  national  vengeance 
or  the  anxiety  for  national  fccurity,  can  induce  the  people  to  fub- 
m.t,  w,th   tolerable  patience,  to  a   new  tax.     Hence  the  ufual  mif- 
application  of  the  finking  fund. 

In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  had  fir/t  recourfe  to  the 
ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  funding,  the  redudion  of  the  public 
debt  in  time  of  peace,  has  never  borne  any  proportion  to  its  accumu- 
lation in  time  of  war.  It  was  in  the  war  which  began  in  i68S,  and 
.-as  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ryf.ick  in  1G97,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  prefent  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  firfl  laid 
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On  the  31ft  of  December,  1697,  ^^^  public  debts  of  Great  Bn-  ^  "  ^  p. 
tain,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  21,515,742!.  13  s.  8td. 
A  great  part  of  thofe  debts  had  been  contradted  upon  fliort  anti- 
cipations, and  fome  part  upon  annuities  for  lives;  fo  that  before  the 
51ft  of  December,  1701,  in  lefs  than  four  years,  there  had  partly 
been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public,  the  fum  of 
5,121,0411.  J2S.  o^d.;  a  greater  redudion  of  tlie  public  debt  than 
has  ever  fincebeen  brought  about  in  fo  fliort  a  period  of  time.  The 
remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted  only  to  16,394,701 1.   1  s.  7-^d. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which  was  concluded  by 
the  treaty^  of  Utrecht,  the  public  debts  were  ftill  more  accumu- 
lated. On  the  3 1  ft  of  December,  17 14,  they  amounted  to 
53,681,0761.  5  s.  6~d.  The  fubfcription  into  the  South  Sea 
fund  of  the  fhort  and  long  annuities  increafed  the  capital  of  the 
public  debts,  fo  that  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1722,  it  amounted 
to  55,282,9781.  18.  34  d«  The  redudion  of  the  debt  began  in 
1723,  and  went  on  fo  flowly  that,  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1739' 
during  feventeen  years  of  profound  peace,  the  whole  fum  paid  off 
was  no  more  than  8,328,35'4l.  17s.  ii-Vd.  the  capital  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  at  that  time  amounting  to  46,954,623!.  38.  ^Tvd. 

The  Spanifli  war,  whlcli  began  in  1739,  and  the  French  war 
which  foon  followed  it,  occafioned  a  further  increafe  of  the  debt, 
which,  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1748,  after  the  war  had  been 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  amounted  to 
^8,293,3131.  IS.  lo^d.  The  moft  profound  peace  of  feventeen 
years  continuance  had  talcen  no  more  than  8,328,354!.  17s.  ii^V^. 
from  it.  A  war  of  lefs  than  nine  years  continuance  added 
31,338,6891.  18 s.  6td.  to  it*. 

During  the  admlniftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  intereft  of  tli^ 
public  debt  was  reduced,  or  at  leaft  meafures  were  taken  for  reduce- 

*  See  James  Poftlethwaite's  hiftory  of  the  public  revenue. 
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B  o^o  K  jng  it^  from  four  to  three  per  cent. ;  the  finking  fund  was  increafed, 
and  fome  part  of  the  public  debt  was  paid  off.  In  1755,  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  72,289,673!.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1763,  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  the  funded  debt  amounted  to  122,603,336!. 
8  s.  2-Ld.  The  unfunded  debt  has  been  ftated  at  13,927,589!. 
2s.  q  d.  But  the  expence  occafioned  by  the  war  did  not  end  with 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace;  fo  that  though  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1764,  the  funded  debt  was  increafed  (partly  by  a  new  loan, 
and  partly  by  funding  a  part  of  the  unfunded  debt)  to  129,586,789]. 
I  OS.  I  ^d.  there  ftill  remained  (according  to  the  very  well  informed 
author  of  the  Confiderations  on  the  trade  and  finances  of  Great 
Britain)  an  unfunded  debt  which  was  brought  to  account  in 
that  and  the  following  year,  of  9,975,017!.  iqs.  2A_Ld.  In 
1764,  therefore,  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and 
unfunded  together,  amounted,  according  to  this  author,  to 
'39'5i'^j^07^'  2s.  4d.  The  annuities  for  lives  too,  which 
had  been  granted  as  premiums  to  the  fubfcribers  to  the  new 
loans  in  1757,  eftimated  at  fourteen  years  purchafe,  were  valued  at 
472,500!. ;  and  the  annuities  for  long  terms  of  years,  granted  as 
premiums  likewife,  in  1761  and  1762,  eftimated  at  277  years  pur- 
chafe, were  valued  at  6,826,875!.  During  a  peace  of  about  feven 
years  continuance,  the  prudent  and  truly  patriot  adminiftration  of 
Mr.  Pelham,  was  not  able  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  of  fix  millions. 
During  a  war  of  nearly  the  fame  continuance,  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  feventy-five  millions  was  contraded. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1775,  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  124,996,0861.  is.  6;d.  The  unfunded, 
exclufive  of  a  large  civil  lift  debt,  to  4,150,236!.  "  s.  ii-ld. 
Both  together,  to  129,146,322!.  5  s.  6d.  According  to  this 
account  the  whole  debt  paid  off  during  eleven  years  profound 
peace    amounted   only   to    10,415,474!.    16  s.   9:d.      Even    this 
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fmall  reduction  of  debt,  however,  has  not  been  all  made  from  the  chap, 
favings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  ftate.  Several  extraneous  <■  n,  ■  ..* 
fums,  altogether  independent  of  that  ordinary  revenue,  have  contri- 
buted towards  it.  Amongft  thefe  we  may  reckon  an  additional  Shil- 
ling in  the  pound  land  tax  for  three  years ;  the  two  millions 
received  from  the  Eaft  India  company,  as  indemnification  for  their 
territorial  acquifitions  ;  and  the  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds 
received  from  the  bank  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter.  To  thefe 
mufl:  be  added  feveral  other  fums  which,  as  they  arofe  out  of  the  late 
war,  ought  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as  dedudions  from  the  expences 
of  it.    The  principal  are, 

1.  s.  d. 

The  produce  of  French  prizes             >                    690,449  18  § 

Compofition  for  French  prifoners             —              670,000  o  o 
What  has  been  received  from  the  fale  of  the  ceded  7 

iflands          i  95'^°°  °  ° 


Total,   1,455,949  18     9 


If  we  add  to  this  fum  the  balance  of  the  earl  of  Chatham's  and 
Mr.  Calcraft's  accounts,  and  other  army  favings  of  the  fame  kind, 
too-ether  with  what  has  been  received  from  the  bank,  the  Eaft 
India  company,  and  the  additional  Ihilling  in  the  pound,  land 
tax;  the  whole  muft  be  a  good  deal  more  than  five  millions.  The 
debt,  therefore,  which  fince  the  peace  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
favings  from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  ftate,  has  not,  one  year 
with  another,  amounted  to  half  a  million  a  year.  The  finking 
fund  has,  no  doubt,  been  confiderably  augmented  fince  the  peace* 
by  the  debt  which  has  been  paid  off,  by  the  redudion  of  the 
redeemable  four  per  cents,  to  three  per  cents,  and  by  the  annuities 
for  lives  which  have  fallen  in,    and,    if  peace  was    to   continue, 
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B  o^o  K    a  million,  perhaps,  might  now  be  annually  fpared  out  of  it  towards 
■    the  difcharge  of  the  debt.     Another  million,  accordingly,  was  paid 
in  thecourfeof  laft  year ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  large  civil  lift 
debt  was  left  unpaid,  and  we  are  now  involved  in  a  new  war  which, 
in  its  progrefs,  may  prove  as  expenfive  as  any  of  our  former  wars. 
The  new  debt  which  will  probably  be  contraQed  before  the  end  of 
the  next  campaign,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  all  the  old  debt 
•which  has  been  paid  off  from  the  favings  out  of  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue of  the  ftate.     It  would  be  altogether  chimerical,  therefore,  to 
.expea  that  the  public  debt  fliould  ever  be  completely  difcharged  by 
any  favings  which  are  likely  to  be  made  from  that  ordinary  revenue 
as  it  (lands  at  prefent. 

The  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Europe, 
particularly  thofe  of   England,   have   by  one  author  been  repre- 
fented  as    the   accumulation  of  a  great  capital  fuperadded  to  the 
other  capital  of  the  country,  by  means  of  which  its  trade  is  ex- 
tended,   its  manufadures  multiplied,   and  its  lands  cultivated  and 
improved   much  beyond  what  they    could    have    been    by  means 
of  that  other  capital  only.     He  does  not  confider  that  the  capital 
which  the  firft  creditors  of  the   public  advanced    to   government, 
was,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  advanced  it,  a  certain  por- 
tion  of   the  annual    produce    turned    away   from  ferving    in    the 
fundion  of  a  capital,  to  ferve  in  that  of  a  revenue ;  from  main- 
taining produdive  labourers  to  maintain  unprodudive  ones,   and 
to  be  fpent  and  wafted,  generally  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  without   ' 
even   the  hope   of  any   future    reprodudion.      In  return   for    the 
capital  which  they  advanced  they  obtained,  indeed,  an  annuity  in 
the  public  funds  in  moft  cafes  of  more  than  equal  value.     This 
annuity,    no   doubt,   replaced    to   them    their  capital,    and  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  bufinefs  to  the  fame  or  perhaps 
to  a  greater  extent  than  before  j  that  is,  they  were  enabled  either 

to 
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to  borrow  of  other  people  a  new  capital  upon  the  credit  of  this  CHAP, 
annuity,  or  by  felling  it  to  get  from  other  people  a  new  capital  of 
their  own,  equal  or  fuperior  to  that  which  they  had  advanced  to 
government.  This  new  capital,  however,  which  they  in  this  man- 
ner either  bought  or  borrowed  of  other  people,  muft  have  exifled  in 
the  country  before,  and  muft  have  been  employed,  as  all  capitals 
are,  in  maintaining  produ£tive  labour.  When  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  had  advanced  their  money  to  government,  though 
it  was  in  feme  refpedls  a  new  capital  to  them,  it  was  not  fo  to  the 
country ;  but  was  only  a  capital  withdrawn  from  certain  employ- 
ments in  order  to  be  turned  towards  others.  Though  it  replaced  to 
them  what  they  had  advanced  to  government,  it  did  not  replace  it 
to  the  country.  Had  they  not  advanced  this  capital  to  government, 
there  would  have  been  in  the  country  two  capitals,  two  portions  of 
the  annual  produce,  inftead  of  one,  employed  in  maintaining  pro- 
dudive  labour. 

When  for  defraying  the  expence  of  government  a  revenue  is 
raifed  within  the  year  from  the  produce  of  free  or  unmortgaged 
taxes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  of  private  people  is  only 
turned  away  from  maintaining  one  fpecies  of  unproductive  labour, 
towards  maintaining  another.  Some  part  of  what  they  pay  in 
thofe  taxes  might  no  doubt  have  been  accumulated  into  capital,  and 
confequently  employed  in  maintaining  produdive  labour ;  but  the 
greater  part  would  probably  have  been  fpent  and  confequently  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  unprodudllve  labour.  The  public  expence, 
however,  when  defrayed  in  this  manner,  no  doubt  hinders  more  or 
lefs  the  further  accumulation  of  new  capital ;  but  it  does  not  necef-- 
farily  occafion  the  dcftrui^ion  of  any  adtually  exlfting  capital. 

Whcn  the  public  expence  is  defrayed  by  funding,  it  is  defrayed 
by  the  annual  dcftrudlion  of  fome  capital  which  had  before  exifted 
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^  °^0  K  in  ti^g  country;  by  the  perverfion  of  fome  portion  of  the  annual 
produce  which  had  before  been  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of 
produdLive  labour,  towards  that  of  unprodudive  labour.  As  in  this 
cafe,  however,  the  taxes  are  lighter  than  they  would  have  been,  had  a 
revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  the  fame  expence  been  raifed  within 
the  year;  the  private  revenue  of  individuals  is  neceffarily  lefs  bur- 
dened, and  confequently  their  ability  to  fave  and  accumulate  fome 
part  of  that  revenue  into  capital  is  a  good  deal  lefs  impaired.  If  the 
method  of  funding  deftroys  more  old  capital,  it  at  the  fame  time 
hinders  lefs  the  accumulation  or  acquifition  of  new  capital,  than  that 
of  defraying  the  public  expence  by  a  revenue  raifed  within  the  year. 
Under  the  fyftem  of  funding,  the  frugality  and  induftry  of  private 
people  can  more  eafily  repair  the  breaches  which  the  wafte  and  ex- 
travagance of  government  may  occafionally  make  in  the  general 
capital  of  the  fociety. 

It  is  only  during  the  continuance  of  war,    however,   that  the 
fyftem  of  funding  has  this  advantage  over  the  other  fyftem.     Were 
the  expence  of  war   to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  revenue   raifed 
within  the  year,  the  taxes  from  which  that  extraordinary  revenue 
was  drawn  would  laft  no  longer  than  the  war.      The  ability  of 
private  people  to  accumulate,  though  lefs  during  the  war,  would 
have  been  greater  during   the   peace   than  under    the    fyftem    of 
funding.     War  would  not  necefl"arily  have  occafioned  the  deftruc- 
tlon   of  any  old   capitals,    and  peace  would   have  occafioned   the 
accumulation   of  many  more  new.      Wars   would  in  general   be 
more  fpeedily  concluded,  and  lefs  wantonly  undertaken.     The  peo- 
ple  feeling,    during   the    continuance    of  the   war,    the   complete 
burden  of  it,  would  foon  grow  weary  of  it,  and  government,  in 
order  to  humour  them,  would  not  be  under  the  necefllty  of  carry- 
ing it  on  longer  than  it  was  neceflliry  to  do  fo.     The  forefight  of 
the  heavy   and    unavoidable    burdens   of  war   would   hinder   the 
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people  from  wantonly  calling  for  it  when  there  was  no  real  or  chap, 
folic]  intereft  to  fight  for.  The  feafons  during  which  the  ability  of  < .  ->-■  ~j 
private  people  to  accumulate  was  fomewhat  impaired,  would  occur 
more  rarely,  and  be  of  fhorter  continuance.  Thofe  on  the  con- 
trary, during  which  that  ability  was  in  the  higheft  vigour,  would 
be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  can  well  be  under  the  fyftem 
of  funding. 

When  funding,  befides,  has  made  a  certain  progrefs,  the  multi- 
plication of  taxes  which  it  brings  along  with  it  fometimes  impairs 
as  much  the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate  even  in  time  of 
peace,  as  the  other  fyftem  would  in  time  of  war.  The  peace  re- 
venue of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  prefent  to  more  than  ten  millions 
a  year.  If  free  and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be  fufficient,  with  pro- 
per management  and  without  contra£ling  a  fhilling  of  new  debt,  to 
carry  on  the  moft  vigorous  war.  The  private  revenue  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  as  much  encumbered  in  time  of 
peace,  their  ability  to  accumulate  is  as  much  impaired  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  moft  expenfive  war,  had  the  pernicious 
fyftem  of  funding  never  been  adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt,  it  has  been 
faid,  it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the  left.  The  money  does 
not  go  out  of  the  country.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of 
one  fet  of  the  inhabitants  which  is  transferred  to  another ;  and 
the  nation  is  not  a  farthing  the  poorer.  This  apology  is  founded 
altogether  in  the  fophiftry  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  and  after  the 
long  examination  which  I  have  already  beftowed  upon  that  fyftem, 
it  may  perhaps  be  unneceflary  to  fay  any  thing  further  about  it.  It 
fuppofes,  befides,  that  the  whole  public  debt  is  owing  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  which  happens  not  to  be  true ;  the  Dutch, 
as  well  as  feveral  other  foreign  nations,  having  a  very  confiderable 
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^  o^O  ^^  fhare  in  our  public  funds.  But  though  the  whole  debt  were  owing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  would  not  upon  that  account  be 
lefs  pernicious. 

Land  and  capital  flock  are  the  two  original  fources  of  all  re- 
venue both  private  and  public.  Capital  ftock  pays  the  wages  of 
produdive  labour,  whether  employed  in  agriculture,  manufadlures, 
or  commerce.  The  management  of  thofe  two  original  fources  of 
revenue  belongs  to  two  different  fetts  of  people ;  the  proprietors  of 
land,  and  the  owners  or  employers  of  capital  flock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interefled  for  the  fake  of  his  own 
revenue  to  keep  his  eflate  in  as  good  condition  as  he  can,  by  build- 
ing and  repairing  his  tenants  houfes,  by  making  and  maintaining 
the  neceffary  drains  and  enclofures,  and  all  thofe  other  expenfive 
improvements  which  it  properly  belongs  to  the  landlord  to  make  and 
maintain.  But  by  different  land-taxes  the  revenue  of  the  landlord 
may  be  fo  much  diminiflied;  and  by  different  duties  upon  the  ne- 
ceffarics  and  conveniencies  of  life,  that  diminifhed  revenue  may  be 
rendered  of  fo  little  real  value,  that  he  may  find  himfelf  altogether 
unable  to  make  or  maintain  thofe  expenfive  improvements.  When 
the  landlord,  however,  ceafes  to  do  his  part,  it  is  altogether  impof- 
fible  that  the  tenant  fhould  continue  to  do  his.  As  the  diftrefs  of 
the  landlord  increafes,  the  agriculture  of  the  country  mufl  neceffarily 
decline. 


When  by  different  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies 
of  life,  the  owners  and  employers  of  capital  flock  find,  that  what- 
ever revenue  they  derive  from  it,  will  not,  in  a  particular  country, 
^urchafe  the  fame  quantity  of  thofe  neceflaries  and  conveniencies, 
which  an  equal  revenue  would  in  almofl  any  other;  they  will  be 
difpofed  to  remove  to  fome  other.    And  when,  in  order  to  raife  thofe 
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taxes,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  merchants  and  manufadturcrs,  that 
is,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  employers  of  great  capitals,  come 
to  be  continually  expofed  to  the  mortifying  and  vexatious  vifits  of 
the  tax-gatherers ;  this  difpofition  to  remove  will  foon  be  changed 
into  an  adlual  removal.  The  induftry  of  the  country  will  neceffarily 
fall  with  the  removal  of  the  capital  which  fupported  it,  and  the  ruia 
of  trade  and  manufactures  will  follow  the  declenfion  of  agriculture. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  thofe  two  great  fources  of  reve- 
nue, land  and  capital  ftock,  from  the  perfons  immediately  interefted 
in  the  good  condition  of  every  particular  portion  of  land,  and  in  the 
good  management  of  every  particular  portion  of  capital  ftock,  to  ano- 
ther fet  of  perfons  (the  creditors  of  the  public,  who  have  no  fuch 
particular  intereft)  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  arifing  from  either, 
muft,  in  the  long-run,  occafion  both  the  negledt  of  land,  and  the 
wafte  or  removal  of  capital  ftock.  A  creditor  of  the  public  has  no 
doubt  a  general  intereft  in  the  profperity  of  the  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  of  the  country;  and  confequently  in  the 
good  condition  of  its  lands,  and  in  the  good  management  of  its  ca- 
pital ftock.  Should  there  be  any  general  failure  or  declenfion  in  any 
of  thefe  things,  the  produce  of  the  diff'erent  taxes  might  no  longer 
be  fufficient  to  pay  him  the  annuity  or  intereft  which  is  due  to  him. 
But  a  creditor  of  the  public,  confidered  merely  as  fuch,  has  no  in- 
tereft in  the  good  condition  of  any  particular  portion  of  land,  or  in 
the  good  management  of  any  particular  portion  of  capital  ftock.  As 
a  creditor  of  the  public  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  fuch  particular 
portion.  He  has  no  infpedion  of  it.  He  can  have  no  care  about 
it.  Its  ruin  may  in  fome  cafes  be  unknown  to  him,  and  cannot  di- 
redly  aff'eCt  him. 

The  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  ftate 
which  has  adopted  it.     The  Italian  republics  feem  to  have  begun  it. 
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B  o  O  K  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to 
an  independent  exiftence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it.  Spaip 
Teems  to  have  learned  the  pradice  from  the  Italian  republics,  and 
(its  taxes  being  probably  lefs  judicious  than  theirs)  it  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  natural  ftrength,  been  ftill  more  enfeebled.  The 
debts  of  Spain  are  of  very  old  ftanding.  It  was  deeply  in  debt  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  about  a  hundred  years 
before  England  owed  a  fliilling.  France,  notwithftanding  all  its 
natural  refources,  languifhes  under  an  oppreffive  load  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  is  as  wuch  enfeebled 
by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  that  in  Greaf 
Britain  alone  a  practice,  which  has  brought  either  weaknefs  or  de- 
flation into  every  other  country,  fliould  prove  altogether  inno- 
cent .? 


The  fyftem  of  taxation  eflabliflied  in  thofe  different  countries, 
It  may  be  faid,  is  inferior  to  that  of  England.      I  believe  it  is  fo! 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  wifeft  government 
has  exhaufted  all  the  proper  fubjeds  of  taxation,  it  muft,  in  cafes 
of  urgent  neceflity,    have  recourfe  to   improper  ones.      The  wife 
republic  of  Holland  has  upon  fome  occafions  been  obliged  to  have 
recourfe   to  taxes  as  inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of 
Spain.     Another  war  begun  before  any  confiderable  liberation  of 
the  public  revenue  had  been  brought  about,    and   growing  in  its 
progrefs  as  expenfive  as  the  laft  war,  may,  from  irrefiftibre  ncccffity, 
render  the  Britifli  fyftem  of  taxation  as  oppreffive  as  that  of  Hol- 
land,  or  even   as   that  of  Spain.      To  the  honour  of  our  prefent 
fyflcm  of  taxation,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto  ^iven  fo  little  embar- 
raffment  to  induftry,  that,  during  the  courfe  even  of  the  moft  ex- 
penfive wars,  the  frugality  and  good  condud  of  individuals  feems'to 
have  been  able,   by  faving    and    accumulation,    to   repair  all   the 
breaches  which  the  wafte   and  extravagance  of  government  had 
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made  in  the  general  capital  of  the  fociety.  At  the  conclufion  of 
the  late  war,  the  moft  expenfive  that  Great  Britain  ever  waged, 
her  agriculture  was  as  flourifhing,  her  manufadurers  as  numerous 
and  as  fully  employed,  and  her  commerce  as  extenfive,  as  they  had 
ever  been  before.  The  capital,  therefore,  which  fupportcd  all 
thofe  different  branches  of  induftry,  muft  have  been  equal  to  what 
it  had  ever  been  before.  Since  the  peace,  agriculture  has  been  ftill 
further  improved,  the  rents  of  houfes  have  rifen  in  every  town  and 
village  of  the  country,  a  proof  of  the  increafing  wealth  and  reve- 
nue of  the  people;  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  taxes,  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms 
in  particular,  has  been  continually  increafing,  an  equally  clear 
proof  of  an  increafing  confumption,  and  confequently  of  an  in- 
creafing produce,  which  could  alone  fupport  that  confumption. 
Great  Britain  feems  to  fupport  with  eafe,  a  burden  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  nobody  believed  her  capable  of  fupporting.  Let  us 
not,  however,  upon  this  account  raflily  conclude  that  fhe  is  capable 
of  fupporting  any  burden ;  nor  even  be  too  confident  that  fhe 
could  fupport,  without  great  diftrefs,  a  burden  a  little  greater  than 

.what  has  already  been  laid  upon  her. 
1 

When  national  debts  have  once  been  accumulated  to  a  certain 
degree,  there  is  fcarce,  I  believe,  a  fingle  inftance  of  their  having 
been  fairly  and  completely  paid.  The  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been  brought  about  at  all,  has  always  been 
brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy ;  fometimes  by  an  avowed  one, 
but  always  by  a  real  one,  though  frequently  by  a  pretended  pay- 
ment. 

The  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin  has  been  the  moft 
ufual  expedient  by  which  a  real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  dif- 
guifed  under  the  appearance  of  a  pretended  payment.     If  a  fixpence, 

for 
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for  example,  fhould  either  by  ad  of  parliament  or   royal  procla- 
mation be  raifed  to  the  denomination  of  a  fhilling,  and  twenty  fix- 
pences  to  that  of  a  pound  fterling;  the  perfon  who  under  the  old 
denomination  had  borrowed  twenty  (hillings,  or  near  four  ounces 
of  filver,  would,  under  the  new,  pay   with  twenty   fixpences,  or 
with  fomething  lefs  than  two  ounces.     A  national  debt  of  about  a 
hundred    and    twenty-eight    millions,    nearly    the   capital  of    the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  might  in  this  manner 
be  paid  with  about  fixty-four  millions  of  our  prefent  money.     It 
would  indeed  be  a   pretended  payment  only,   and  the  creditors  of 
the  public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten  {hillings  in  the  pound 
of  what  was  due  to  them.     The  calamity  too  would  extend  much 
further   than  to  the   creditors  of  the   public,  and  thofe  of  every 
private  perfon  would  fuffer  a  proportionable  lofs ;  and  this  without 
any  advantage,  but  in   moft  cafes  with  a  great  additional  lofs,  to 
the  creditors  of  the  public.     If  the  creditors   of  the  public  indeed 
were  generally  much  in  debt  to  other  people,  they  might  in  fome 
meafure  compenfate  their  lofs  by  paying  their  creditors  in  the  fame 
coin  in  which  the  public  had  paid  them.     But  in  moft  countries 
the  creditors  of  the  public  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wealthy 
people,  who  ftand  more  in  the   relation  of  creditors   than  in  that 
of  debtors  towards  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens.     A  pretended 
payment  of  this  kind,  therefore,  inftead  of  alleviating,  aggravates 
in  moft  cafes   the  lofs  of  the  creditors   of  the   public  ;  and  with- 
out any  advantage  to  the   public,  extends   the  calamity  to  a  '^reat 
number   of    other    innocent   people.      It   occafions  a   general  and 
moft   pernicious    fubverfion    of   the  fortunes    of   private   people ; 
enriching  in  moft  cafes  the  idle  and  profufe  debtor  at  the  expence 
of  the  induftrious   and    frugal    creditor,  and    tranfporting  a  great 
part    of     the    national    capital,     from     the     hands     which    were 
likely   to  increafe    and    improve   it,  to   thofe  Which   are    likely  to 
diffipate  and  deftroy  it.     When  it  becomes  neceflary  for  a  Rate  to 
3  declare 
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declare  itfelf  bankrupt,  in   the  fame  manner    as  when  it  becomes    C  H  A  p, 

^  .  1)1. 

neceflary  for  ati  individual  to  do  fo,  a  fair,  open,  and  avowed  bank- 
ruptcy is  always  the  meafure  which  Is  both  lead  diflionourable  to 
the  debtor,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the  creditor.  The  honour  of  a 
ftatc  is  furely  very  poorly  provided  for,  when,  in  order  to  cover  the 
difgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it  has  recourfe  to  a  juggling  trick  of 
this  kind,  fo  eafily  feen  through,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  extremely 
pernicious. 

Al.most  all  ftates,  however,  antient  as  well  as  modern,  when 
reduced  to  this  neceflity,  have,  upon  fome  occafions,  played  this  very 
juggling  trick.  The  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  firfl;  Punic  war, 
reduced  the  As,  the  coin  or  denomination  by  which  they  computed 
the  value  of  all  their  other  coins,  from  containing  twelve  ounces  of 
copper  to  contain  only  two  ounces ;  that  is,  they  raifed  two  ounces 
of  copper  to  a  denomination  which  had  always  before  expreffed  the 
value  of  twelve  ounces.  The  republic  was,  in  this  manner,  enabled 
to  pay  the  great  debts  which  it  had  contraded  with  the  fixth  part 
of  what  it  really  owed.  So  fudden  and  fo  great  a  bankruptcy,  we 
fhould  in  the  prefent  times  be  apt  to  imagine,  mufl  have  occa- 
fioned  a  very  violent  popular  clamour.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
occafioned  any.  The  law  which  enaded  it  was,  like  all  other  laws 
relating  to  the  coin,  introduced  and  carried  through  the  aflembly 
of  the  people  by  a  tribune,  and  was  probably  a  very  popular  law. 
In  Rome,  as  in  all  the  other  antient  republics,  the  poor  people 
were  conftantly  in  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who,  in  order  to 
fecure  their  votes  at  the  annual  eledions,  ufed  to  lend  them  money 
at  exorbitant  intereft,  which,  being  never  paid,  foon  accumulated 
into  a  fum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor  to  pay,  or  for  any  body 
elfe  to  pay  for  him.  The  debtor,  for  fear  of  a  very  fevere  execu- 
tion, was  obliged,  without  any  further  gratuity,  to  vote  for  the 
candidate   whom  the    creditor  recommended.     In  fpite  of  all  the 
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laws  againft  bribery  and  corruption,  the  bounty  of  the  candidates, 
together  with   the  occafional    diftributions   of  corn,    which    were 
ordered  by  the  fenate,  were  the  principal  funds  from  which,  durin- 
the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  derived 
their  fubfiftence.      To   deliver    themfelves  from   this   fubjedion  to 
their  creditors,    the   poorer   citizens  were   continually   calling  out 
either  for  an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what  they  called  New 
Tables  }  that  is,  for  a  law  which  Ihould  entitle  them  to  a  complete 
acquittance,  upon  paying  only  a  certain  proportion  of  their  accu- 
mulated debts.     The  law  which  reduced  the  coin  of  all  denomina- 
tions  to  a  fixth  part  of  its  former  value,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pay 
their  debts  with  a  fixth  part  of  what  they  really  owed,  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  mod  advantageous  new  tables.     In  order  to  fatisfy  the 
people,  the  rich  and    the  great  were,  upon  feveral   different  occa- 
fions,   obliged    to  confent  to  laws  both  for  abolifliing  debts,  and 
for  introducing  new  tables ;  and  they  probably  were  induced  to  con- 
fent to  this  law,  partly  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  partly  that  by  libe- 
rating  the  public  revenue,  they  might  reftore  vigour  to  that  govern- 
ment of  which   they  themfelves  had  the  principal  diredion.     An 
operation  of  this  kind   would  at  once  reduce  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  millions   to  twenty-one   millions  three  hundred 
and    thirty-three  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds 
fix    {hillings    and    eight-pence.      In    the    courfe    of   the    fecond 
Punic  war  the  As  was  ftill  further  reduced,  firft,  from  two  ounces 
of  copper   to  one  ounce;  and  afterwards  from  one  ounce  to  half 
an  ounce ;  that  is,  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  value 
By  combining  the   three  Roman  operations  into  one,  a  debt  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  of  our  prefent  money,  mi-^ht  in 
this  manner  be  reduced  all  at  once  to  a  debt  of  five  millions  th^ee 
hundred  and  thirty  three  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds  fix  {hillings  and  eight-pence.     Even  the  enormous  debt  of 
Great  Britain  might  In  this  manner  foon  be  paid. 

By 
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By  means  of  fuch  expedients  the  coin  of,  I  believe,  all  nations    chap. 
has  been  gradually  reduced  more  and  more  below  its  original  value, 
and  the  fame  nominal  fum  has  been  gradually  brought  to  contain  a 
fmaller  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver. 

Nations  have  fometimes,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  adulterated  the 
ftandard  of  their  coin;  that  is,  have  mixed  a  greater  quantity  of 
alloy  in  it.  If  in  the  pound  weight  of  our  filver  coin,  for  exam- 
ple, inftead  of  eighteen  penny  weight,  according  to  the  prefenc 
ftandard,  there  was  mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy ;  a  pound  fterling, 
or  twenty  fhillings  of  fuch  coin,  would  be  vporth  little  more  than 
fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence  of  our  prefent  money.  The  quantity 
of  filver  contained  in  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence  of  our  prefent 
money,  would  thus  be  raifed  very  nearly  to  the  denomination  of  a 
pound  fterling.  The  adulteration  of  the  ftandard  has  exadly  the 
fame  eff'ed  with  what  the  French  call  an  augmentation,  or  a  diredl 
raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin. 

An  augmentation,  or  a  dired:  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the 
coin,  always  is,  and  from  its  nature  muft  be,  an  open  and  avowed 
operation.  By  means  of  it  pieces  of  a  fmaller  weight  and  bulk  are 
called  by  the  fame  name  which  had  before  been  given  to  pieces  of 
a  greater  weight  and  bulk.  The  adulteration  of  the  ftandard,  on 
the  contrary,  has  generally  been  a  concealed  operation.  By  means 
of  it  pieces  were  iffued  from  the  mint  of  the  fame  denominations, 
and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the  fame  weight,  bulk, 
and  appearance,  with  pieces  which  had  been  current  before  of  much 
greater  value.  When  king  John  of  France*,  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts,  adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  of  his  mint  were  fworn 
to  fecrefy.  Both  operations  are  unjuft.  But  a  fimple  augmenta- 
tion is  an  injuftice  of  open  violence;  whereas  an  adulteration  is  an 
injuftice'  of  treacherous  fraud.     This  latter  operation,  therefore,  as 

*  See  Du  CangeGloffary,  voce  Moneta;  the  Benedifline  edition. 
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B  o^o  K  foon  as  it  has  been  difcovered,  and  it  could  never  be  concealed  very 
long,  has  always  excited  much  greater  indignation  than  the  former. 
The  coin  after  any  confiderable  augmentation  has  very  feldom 
been  brought  back  to  its  former  weight;  but  after  the  greateft 
adulterations  it  has  almofl  always  been  brought  back  to  its  former 
finenefs.  It  has  fcarce  ever  happened  that  the  fury  and  indignation 
of  the  people  could  otherwife  be  appeafed. 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the  beglnnin-  of 
that  of  Edward  VI.  the  Englifl,  coin  was  not  only  raifed  in  its 
denomination,  but  adulterated  in  its  ftandard.  The  like  frauds 
were  pradtifed  in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  VI.  They 
have  occafionally  been  pradifed  in  moft  other  countries. 

That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can  never  be  com- 
pletely liberated,  or  even  that  any  confiderable  progrefs  can  ever  be 
made  towards  that  liberation,  while  the  furphis  of  that  revenue 
or  what  is  over  and  above  defraying  the  annual  expence  of  the 
peace  eftabhfhment,  is  fo  very  fmall,  it  feems  altogether  in  vain  to 
expea.  That  liberation,  it  is  evident,  can  never  be  brought  about 
without  either  fome  very  confiderable  augmentation  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  fome  equally  confiderable  redudion  of  the  public 
expence. 

A  MORE  equal  land-tax,    a   more    equal   tax  upon    the  rent   of 
houfes,  and  fuch  alterations  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  cuftoms  and 
exafe  as  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapte- 
might,  perhaps,  without  increafing  the   burden  of  the  greater  mrt 
of  the  people,  but  only  diftributing  the  weight  of  it  more  equallv 
upon  the  whole,  produce  a  confiderable  augmentation  of  revenue 
The  moft  fangume  projedor,    however,  could  fcarce  flatter  himfelf 
that  any  augmentation  of  this  kind   would  be  fuch   as  could   crive 
any  reafonable  hopes,  either  of  liberating  the  public  revenue  alio- 
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gether,  or  even  of  making  fuch  progrefs  towards  that  liberation  In   CHAP, 
time  of  peace,  as  either  to  prevent  or   to  compenfate  the  further 
accumulation  of  the  public  debt  in  the  next  war. 

By  extending  the  Britifli  fyftem  of  taxation  to  all  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire  inhabited  by  people  of  either  Britifli  or  Eu- 
ropean extraction,  a  much  greater  augmentation  of  revenue  might 
be  expected.  This,  however,  could  fcarce,  perhaps,  be  done,  confift- 
ently  with  the  principles  of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  without  admit- 
ting into  the  Britifli  parliament,  or  if  you  will  into  the  ftates-gene- 
ral  of  the  Britifli  Empire,  a  fair  and  equal  reprefentation  of  all 
thofe  different  provinces,  that  of  each  province  bearing  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  its  taxes,  as  the  reprefentation  of 
Great  Britain  might  bear  to  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  upon 
Great  Britain.  The  private  interefl  of  many  powerful  individuals, 
the  confirmed  prejudices  of  great  bodies  of  people  feem,  indeed,  at 
prefent,  to  oppofe  to  fo  great  a  change  fuch  obftacles  as  it  may  be 
very  diflficult,  perhaps  altogether  irapoflible,  to  furmount.  With- 
out, however,  pretending  to  determine  whether  fuch  a  union  be 
pra£licable  or  impracticable,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper,  in 
a  fpeculative  work  of  this  kind,  to  confider  how  far  the  Britifh 
fyflem  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire ;  what  revenue  might  be  expeded  from  it  if  fo 
applied,  and  in  what  manner  a  general  union  of  this  kind  might  be 
likely  to  affed  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  the  different  provinces 
comprehended  within  it.  Such  a  fpeculation  can  at  worfl  be  re- 
garded but  as  anew  Utopia,  lefs  amufing  certainly,  but  not  more  ufe- 
lefs  and  chimerical  than  the  old  one. 

The  land-tax,  the  ftamp  duties,  and  the  different  duties  of 
cufloms  and  excife,  conflitute  the  four  principal  branches  of  the 
Britifli  taxes. 

4  D  2  Ireland 
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Ireland  is  certainly  as  able,  and  our  American  and  Wed: 
Indian  plantations  more  able  to  pay  a  land-tax  than  Great  Bri- 
tain. Where  the  landlord  is  fubjed  neither  to  tithe  nor  poors 
rate,  he  muft  certainly  be  more  able  to  pay  fuch  a  tax,  than  where 
heisfubjed  to  both  thofe  other  burdens.  The  tithe,  where  there 
is  no  modus,  and  where  it  is  levied  in  kind,  diminifhes  more  what 
would  otherwife  be  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  than  a  land-tax  which 
really  amounted  to  five  fhillings  in  the  pound.  Such  a  tithe  will 
be  found  in  moil  cafes  to  amount  to  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
real  rem  of  the  land,  or  of  what  remains  after  replacing  com- 
pleatly  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  together  with  his  reafonable  pro- 
fit. If  all  modufes  and  all  impropriations  were  taken  away,  the 
complete  church  tithe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  not'weli 
be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  fix  or  {tvQXi  millions.  If  there,  was  no 
tithe  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  landlords  could  afford 
to  pay  fix  or  kvca  millions  additional  land-tax,  without  being 
more  burdened  than  a  very  great  part  of  them  are  at  prefent. 
America  pays  no  tithe,  and  could  therefore  very  well  afford  to  pay  a 
land-tax.  The  lands  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  indeed,  are 
in  general  not  tenanted  nor  leafed  out  to  farmers.  They  could  not 
therefore  be  afleffed  according  to  any  rent-roll.  But  neither  were 
the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  affeffed 
according  to  any  rent-roll,  but  according  to  a  very  loofe  and  inac- 
curate eftimation.  The  lands  in  America  might  be  affeffed  either 
in  the  fame  manner  or  according  to  an  equitable  valuation  in  con- 
fcquence  of  an  accurate  furvey,  like  that  which  was  lately  made 
in  the  Milanefe,  and  in  the  dominions  of  Auftria,  Pruffia,  and  Sar- 
dinia. 


Stamp-duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied  without  any 
variation  in  all  countries  where  the  forms  of  law  procefs,  and  the 
deeds  by  which  property  both  real  and  perfonal  is  transferred,  are 
the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame. 

The 
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The  extenfion  of  the  cuftom-houfe  laws  of  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland  and  the  plantations,  provided  ii:  was  accompanied,  as  in 
juftice  it  ought  to  be,  with  an  extenfion  of  the  freedom  of  trade, 
would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  advantageous  to  both.  All  the 
invidious  reftraints  which  at  prefent  opprefs  the  trade  of  Ireland* 
the  difl:in£tion  between  the  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  com- 
modities  of  America,  would  be  entirely  at  an  end.  The  countries 
north  of  Cape  Finifterre  would  be  as  open  to  every  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Am3rica,  as  thofe  fouth  of  that  Cape  are  to  fome  parts  of 
that  produce  at  prefent.  The  trade  between  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  Britifh  empire  would,  in  confequence  of  this  uniformity  in 
.  the  cuftom-houfe  laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coafting  trade  of  Great 
Britain  is  at  prefent.  The  Brltifh  empire  would  thus  afford  within 
itfelf  an  immenfe  internal  market  for  every  part  of  the  produce  of 
all  its  different  provinces.  So  great  an  extenfion  of  market  would 
foon  compenfate  both  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  all  that  they 
could  fuffer  from  the  increafe  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

The  excife  is  the  only  part  of  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  taxation", 
which  would  require  to  be  varied  in  any  refpe£t  according  as  it 
was  applied  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  might  be 
applied  to  Ireland  without  any  variation;  the  produce  and  confump- 
tion  of  that  kingdom  being  exadly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
of  Great  Britain.  In  its  application  to  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  of  which  the  produce  and  confumption  are  fo  very  different 
from  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  fome  modification  might  be  neceffary, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  its  application  to  the  cyder  and  beer 
counties  of  England. 

A  FERMENTED  liquor,  for  example,  which  is  called  beer,  but 
which,  as  it  is  made  of  melaffes,  bears  very  little  refemblance  to 
our  beer,  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  common  diink  of  the 
people  in  America.     This  liquor,  as  it  can  be  kept  only  for  a  few 
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days,  cannot,  like  our  beer,  be  prepared  and  ftored  up  for  fale  In 
great  breweries;  but  every  private  family  muft  brew  it  for  their 
own  ufe,  in   the  fame  manner  as  they  cook  their  vidluals.     But  to 
fubjea  every  private  family  to  the  odious  vifits  and  examination 
of    the    tax-gatherers,    in   the  fame    manner  as    we    fubjed  the 
keepers  of  alehoufes  and  the   brewers  for  public  fale,  would  be 
altogether  inconfiftent  with  liberty.     If  for  the  fake  of  equality  it 
was  thought  neceffary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  liquor,  it  mio-ht  be 
taxed  by  taxing  the  material  of  which   it  is   made,  either  tt  the 
place   of  manufadure,  or,  if  the  circumftances   of  the  trade  ren 
dered  fuch  an  excife  improper,  by  laying  a  duty  upon  its  importa- 
tion into  the  colony  in  which  it  was  to  be  confumed.     Befides  the 
duty  of  one  penny  a  gallon    impofed   by  the    Britifh  parliament 
upon  the  importation  of  melaffes  into  America;  there  is  a  provincial 
tax  of  this  kind  upon  their  importation  into  Maffachufets  Bay    in 
fhips  belonging  to  any  other  colony,  of  eight-pence  the  hog/head  • 
and   another  upon   their  importation,  from  the  northern  colonies' 
into  South  Carolina,  of  five-pence  the  gallon.    Or  if  neither  of  thefe 
methods  was  found  convenient,  each   family  might  compound  for 
Its  confumption  of  this  liquor,   either   according  to   the  number  of 
perfons  of  which  it  confifted,  in  the  fame  manner  as  private  families 
compound   for   the    malt-tax    in    England;    or    according    to    the 
different  ages  and  fexes  of  thofe  perfons,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
feveral  different   taxes  are  levied  in    Holland ;    or  nearly  as   Sir 
Matthew  Decker  propofes  that  all   taxes   upon    confumable   com- 
inodities  fhould  be  levied  in  England.     This  mode  of  taxation    it 
has   already  been  obferved,  when  applied  to  objeds   of  a  fpeedy 
confumption,  is  not  a   very  convenient  one.     It  might  be  adopted 
however,  m  cafes  where  no  better  could  be  done.  '     ' 

Sugar,    rum,    and    tobacco,    are    commodities    which    are   no 
where  neceffarics  of  life,  which  are  become  objeds  of  almofl  uni 
verfal  confumption,  and  which  are  therefore  extremely  proper  fuh- 
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je£ls  of  taxation.     If  a  union  with  the  colonies  was  to  take  place,    chap. 

thofe  commodities   might  be   taxed  either  before  they  go  out  of   "^ . — ^ 

the  hands  of  the  manufaiflurer  or  grower;  or  if  this  mode  of  taxa- 
tion did  not  fuit  the  circumftances  of  thofe  perfons,  they  might  be  - 
depofited  in  public  warehoufes  both  at  the  place  of  manufadure, 
and  at  all  the  different  p'orts  of  the  empire  to  which  they  might 
afterwards  be  tranfported,  to  remain  there,  under  the  joint  cuftody 
of  the  owner  and  the  revenue  officer,  till  fuch  time  as  they  fhould 
be  delivered  out  either  to  the  confumer,  to  the  merchant  retailer 
for  home-confumption,  or  to  the  merchant  exporter,  the  tax  not  to 
be  advanced  till  fuch  delivery.  When  delivered  out  for  exporta- 
tion, to  go  duty  free;  upon  proper  fecurity  being  given  that 
they  fhould  really  be  exported  out  of  the  empire.  Thefe  are  per- 
haps the  principal  commodities  with  regard  to  which  a  union  with 
the  colonies  might  require  fome  confiderable  change  in  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  BritifK  taxation. 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  this  fyftem 
of  taxation  extended  to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire 
might  produce,  it  muft,  no  doubt,  be  altogether  impofTible  to 
afcertain  with  tolerable  exaftnefs.  By  means  of  this  fyftem  there  is 
annually  levied  in  Great  Britain,  upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of 
people,  more  than  ten  millions  of  revenue.  Ireland  contains  more 
than  two  millions  of  people,  and  according  to  the  accounts  laid 
before  the  congrefs,  the  twelve  aiTociated  provinces  of  America 
contain  more  than  three.  Thofe  accounts,  however,  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  in  order,  perhaps,  either  to  encourage  their  own 
people,  or  to  intimidate  thofe  of  this  country,  and  we  fliall 
fuppofe  therefore  that  our  North  American  and  Weft  Indian  co- 
lonies taken  together  contain  no  more  than  three  millions ;  or 
that  the  whole  Britifh  empire,  in  Eui'ope  and  America,  contains 
no  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.     If  upon  lefs  than 
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eight  millions  of  inhabitants  this   fyftem  of  taxation  raifes  a   re- 
venue of  more  than  ten  millions  fterling ;  it  ought  upon  thirteen 
millions  of  inhabitants  to  raife  a  revenue  of  more   than   fixteen 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  flerling.     From 
this  revenue,  fuppofing  that  this  fyftem  could    produce   it,    muft 
be  deduaed,  the  revenue  ufiially  raifed  in  Ireland  and  the  planta- 
tions for  defraying  the  expence  of  their   refpedive  civil  govern- 
ments.    The   expence  of  the  civil  and   military  eftablifliment   of 
Ireland,   together  with   the  intereft  of  the  public  debt,    amounts, 
at    a    medium  of    the  two  years  which    ended  March,    1775,    to 
fomething    lefs  than   feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.     By  a  very  exadt  account  of  the   revenue  of  the   principal 
colonies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  it  amounted,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds.     In    this    account,  however, 
the  revenue  of  Maryland,  of  North  Carolina,  and   of  all  our  late 
acquifitions  both  upon  the  continent  and  in  the  iflauds,   is  omitted, 
which  may  perhaps  make  a  difference  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand 
pounds.     For  the  fake  of  even  numbers  therefore,  let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  revenue  necefTary  for  fupporting   the  civil  government  of 
Ireland,  and   the    plantations,  may   amount   to  a    million.     There 
would  remain  confequently  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  applied   towards   defraying 
the  general  expence  of  the  empire,  and  towards  paying  the  public 
debt.     But  if  from   the  prefent  revenue  of  Great   Britain  a  mil- 
lion  could  in  peaceable  times  be  fpared  towards  the  payment  of 
that   debt,  fix    millions    two   hundred   and   fifty    thoufand    pounds 
could  very  well  be  fpared  from  this  improved  revenue.     This  great 
finking  fund  too  might  be  augmented  every  year  by  the  intereft  of 
the  debt  which  had  been  difcharged  the  year  before,  and  might  in 
this  manner  increafe  fo  very  rapidly,  as  to  be  fufficient  m  a  few 
years  to  difcharge  the  whole  debt,  and  thus   to  reftore   compleariy 
the  at   prefent  debilitated  and  languiflnng  vigour  of  the  empire. 

In 
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In  the  meantime  the  people  might  be  relieved  from  fome  of  the  mod 
burdenfome  taxe« ;  from  thofe  which  are  impofed  either  upon  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  or  upon  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  la- 
bouring poor  would  thus  be  enabled  to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper, 
and  to  fend  their  goods  cheaper  to  market.  The  cheapnefs  of  their 
goods  would  increafe  the  demand  for  them,  and  confcquenily 
for  the  labour  of  thofe  who  produced  them.  This  increafe  in 
the  demand  for  labour,  would  both  increafe  the  numbers  and  im-- 
prove  the  circumftances  of  the  labouring  poor.  Their  confumption 
would  increafe,  and  together  with  it  the  revenue  arifing  from  all 
thofe  articles  of  their  confumption  upon  which  the  taxes  might  be 
allowed  to  remain. 

The    revenue  arifing  from  this   fyftem   of  taxation,   however, 
might  not  immediately  increafe   in   proportion   to  the   number  of 
people  who  were  fubjedled  to  it.     Great  indulgence  would  for  fome 
time  be  due  to  thofe  provinces  of  the  empire  which  were  thus  fub- 
jeded  to  burthens  to  which  they  had  not  before  been  accuftomed, 
and  even  when  the  fame  taxes  came  to  be  levied  every  where  as 
exadly  as  poiTible,  they  would  not  every  where  produce  a  revenue 
proportioned  to  the  numbers  of  the  people.      In  a  poor  country 
the  confumption  of  the  principal  commodities  fubjedl  to  the  duties 
of  cuftoms   and   excife  is  very  fmall ;    and  in  a  thinly  inhabited 
country  the  opportunities  of  fmuggling  are  very  great.     The  con- 
fumption of  malt  liquors  among   the  inferior   ranks  of  people  in 
Scotland  is  very  fmall,   and  the  excife  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale, 
produces  lefs  there  than  in  England  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  the  people  and  the  rate  of  the  duties,  which  upon  malt  is  dif- 
ferent  on   account   of  a  fuppofed  difference  of  quality.     In  thefe 
particular  branches  of  the  excife,  there  is  not,  I  apprehend,  much 
more  fmuggling  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other.     The  duties 
upon  the  diftillery,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 
Vol.  II.  4  E  in 
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in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  refpedive  countries, 
produce  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in   England,    not   only  on   account 
of  the  fraaller  confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  but  of  the 
much  greater  facility  of  fmuggling.     In  Ireland,  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people  are  flill  poorer  than  in  Scotland,  and  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  almoft  as  thinly  inhabited.     In  Ireland,  therefore,  the 
confumption  of  the  taxed   commodities   might,    in   proportion   to 
the  number  of  the  people,   be  ftill  lefs  than  in  Scotland,  and  the 
facility  of  fmuggling  nearly  the  fame.     In  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies  the  white  people  even  of  the  loweft  rank  are  in  much  better 
circumftances  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  England,  and  their 
confumption   of  all   the  luxuries    in   which   they   ufually  indulge 
themfelves  is  probably   much  greater.      The  blacks,   indeed,   who 
make    the   greater   part  of   the   inhabitants   both  of  the  fouthern 
colonies  upon  the  continent  and  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  as  they 
are  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worfe  condition  thaa 
the  pooreft  people  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.      We  muft  not, 
however,  upon  that  account,  imagine  that  they  are  worfe  fed,  or 
that   their  confumption  of  articles  which    might   be   fubjeded  to 
moderate  duties,  is  lefs  than  that  even  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
in  England.     In  order  that  they  may  work  well,  it  is  the  intereft 
of  their  mafter  that  they  fhould  be   fed  well  and  kept   in  good 
heart,   in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  his  intereft  that  his  working 
cattle   fliould   be  fo.      The  blacks  accordingly   have  almoft   every 
where  their  allowance  of  rum  and  of  melaftes  or  fpruce  beer,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  white  fervant^ ;  and  this  allowance  would 
not  probably  be  withdrawn,   though  thoie  articles  fliould  be  fub- 
jeded to  moderate  duties.    The  confumption  of  the  taxed  commodi- 
ties, therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  would 
probably  be  as  great  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  as  in  any 
part   of   the    Britifti    empire.       The    opportuniries    of    fmuggling, 
indeed,  would  be  much  greater  j   America,   in  proportion  to  the 
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extent  of  the  country,  being  mucli  more  thinly  i;ihabitcd  than  cither  ^  '' ^  ^• 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  If  the  revenue,  however,  which  is  at  prefent  ^  >•<-  ~/ 
raifed  by  the  different  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  was  to  be 
levied  by  a  fingle  duty  upon  malt,  the  opportunity  of  fmuggling  in 
the  moft  important  branch  of  the  excife  would  be  almoft  entirely 
taken  away:  And  if  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  inftead  of  being  impofed 
•upon  almoft  all  the  different  articles  of  importation,  were  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and  confumption,  and  if  the  levy- 
ing of  thofe  duties  was  fubjedted  to  the  excife  laws,  the  opportunity 
of  fmuggling,  though  not  fo  entirely  taken  away,  would  be  very 
much  diminifhed.  In  confequence  of  thofe  two,  apparently,  very 
llmple  and  eafy  alterations,  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife  might 
probably  produce  a  revenue  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  confump- 
tion of  the  moft  thinly  inhabited  province  as  they  do  at  prefent  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  moft  populous. 

The  Americans,  It  has  been  fald,  Indeed,  have  no  gold  or  filver 
money ;  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country  being  carried  on  by  a 
paper  currency,  and  the  gold  and  filver  which  occafionally  come 
among  them  being  all  fent  to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  the  com- 
modities which  they  receive  from  us.  But  without  gold  and  filver, 
it  is  added,  there  is  no  pofTibllity  of  paying  taxes.  We  already  get 
all  the  gold  and  filver  which  they  have.  How  Is  it  poflible  to  draw 
from  them  what  they  have  not  ? 

The  prefent  fcarclty  of  gold  and  filver  money  in  America  Is  not 
the  effedl  of  the  poverty  of  that  country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the 
people  there  to  purchafe  thofe  metals.  In  a  country  where  the  wages 
of  labour  are  fo  much  higher,  and  the  price  of  provifions  fo  much 
lower  than  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  muft  furely 
have  wherewithal  to  purchafe  a  greater  quantity,  if  it  was  either 
neceflary  or  convenient   for   them   to  do    fo.      The  fcarcity  of 
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^  0^0  ^^    thofe  metals,  therefore,   muft  be  the  effed  of  choice,  and  not  of 
' « '   ncceffity. 

It  is  for  tranfaaing  either  domeftic  or  foreign  bufinefs,  that  gold 
and  filver  money  is  either  neceflary  or  convenient. 

The  domeRic  bufinefs  of  every  country,  it  has  been  fhewn  in 
the  fecond  book  of  this  inquiry,  may,  at  leaft  in  peaceable  times,  be 
traniacled  by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with  nearly  the  fame  degree 
of  conveniency  as  by  gold  and  filver  money.     It  is  convenient  for 
the  Americans,  who  could  always  employ  with  profit  in  the  improve- 
.  meat  of  their  lands  a  greater  flock  than  they  can  eafily  get,  to  fave 
as  much  as  poffible  the  expence  of  fo  coftly  an  inftrument  of  com- 
merce as  gold  and  filver,  and  rather  to  employ  that  part  of  their  fur- 
plus  produce  which  would  be  neceffary  for  purchafing  thofe  metals, 
in  purchafing  the  inftruments  of  trade,  the  materials  of  clothin"-, 
feveral  parts  of  houftiold  furniture,  and  the  iron-work  neceflary  for 
building  and  extending  their  fettlements  and  plantations ;   in  pur- 
chafing, not  dead  flock,  but  adive  and  produQive  flock.    The  colony- 
governments  find  it  for  their  interefl  to  fupply  the  people  with  fuch  a 
quantity  of  paper-money  as  is  fully  fufficient  and  generally  more 
than  fuflicient  for  tranfading  their  domeflic  bufinefs.    Some  of  thofe 
governments,   that  of  Pennfylvania  particular!)'^,   derive  a  revenue 
from  lending  this  paper- money  to  their  fubjedls  at  an  interefl  of  fo 
much  per  cent.     Others,  like  that  of  Mafl-achufett's  Bay,  advance 
upon  extraordinary  emergencies  a  paper-money  of  this  -kind  for 
defraying  the   public  expence,    and  afterwards,   when   it  fuits  the 
conveniency  of  the  colony,  redeem  it  at  the  depreciated  value  to 
which  it  gradually  falls.     In  174^  *  that  colony  paid,  in  this  man- 
ner,  the  greater  part  of  its  piiblic  debts,   with  the  tenth  part  of 


•  See  Hutcliinfon's  mft.  of  Maflkchufett's  Bay,  Vol.  H.  P.ige  436.  v<tfcq.. 
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*he  money  for  which  its  bills  had  been  granted.     It  fults  the  con-     ^  '^  '^  ''• 

veniency  of  the  planters  to  fave  the  expence  of  employing  gold  and    ' ^ ' 

filver  money  in  their  domeiiic  tran^idions ;  and  it  fuits  the  convc- 
niency  of  the  colony  governments  to  fiipply  them  with  a  medium, 
which,  though  attended  with  fome  very  confiderable  difadvantages, 
enables  them  to  fave  that  expence.  The  redundancy  of  paper  mo- 
ney neceffarily  baniflics  gold  and  filver  from  the  domcfljc  tran fac- 
tions of  the  colonies,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  has  baniflied  thofe 
metals  from  the  greater  part  of  the  domeftlc  tranfadions  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  both  countries  it  is  not  the  poverty,  but  the  enter- 
prifing  and  projedling  fpirit  of  the  people,  their  defire  of  employ- 
ing all  the  flock  which  they  can  get  as  adive  and  produdive  flock, 
which  has  occafioned  this  redundancy  of  paper  money. 

■  In  the  exterior  commerce  which  the  different  colonies  carry  on 
with  Great  Britain,  gold  and  filver  are  more  or  lefs  employed, 
exadly  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  Icfs  neceffary.  Where 
thofe  metals  are  not  neceflary,  they  feldom  appear.  Where  Tliey  are 
neceffary,  they  are  generally  found. 

In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  tobacco  colo- 
nies, the  Britifh  goods  are  generally  advanced  to  the  colonifls  at  a 
pretty  long  credit,  and  are  afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco,  rated  at 
a  certain  price.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  colonifts  to  pay  in 
tobacco  than  in  gold  and  filver.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for 
any  merchant  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  his  correfpondents  had 
fold  to  him  in  fome  other  fort  of  goods  which  he  might  happen  to 
deal  in,  than  in  money.  Such  a  merchant  would  have  no  occafion 
to  keep  any  part  of  his  flock  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready 
money,  for  anfvvering  occallonal  demands.  He  could  have,  at  all 
times,  "a  larger  quantity  of  goods  in  his  fhop  or  warehoufe,  and  he 
could  deal  to  a  greater  extent.  But  it  feldom  happens  to  be  con- 
venient 
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B  0^0  K    venlent  for  all  the  correfpondents  of  a  merchant  to  receive  payment 

^^ '   for  the  goods  which  they  fell  to  him,  in  goods  of  fome  other  kind 

which  he  happens  to  deal  in.     The  Britifh  merchants  who  trade  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland  happen  to  be  a  particular  fet  of  correfpond- 
ents, to  whom  it  is  more  convenient  to  receive  payment  for  the 
goods  which  they  fell  to  thofe  colonies  in  tobacco  than  in  gold  and 
filver.    They  expecT:  to  make  a  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  tobacco.    They 
could  make  none  by  that  of  the  gold  and  filver.     Gold  and  filver, 
therefore,  very  feldom  appear  in  the  commerce  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  tobacco  colonies.    Maryland  and  Virginia  have  as  little 
occafion  for  thofe  metals  in  their  foreign  as  in  their  domeflic  com- 
merce.   They  are  faid,  accordingly,  to  have  lefs  gold  and  filver  money 
than  any  other  colonies  in  America.     They  are  reckoned,  however, 
as  thriving,  and  confequently  as  rich  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  New  Jerfey, 
the  four  governments  of  New  England,  &c.  the  value  of  their  own 
produce  which  they  export  to  Great  Britain  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  manufadures  which  they  import  for  their  own  ufe,  and  for  that 
of  fome  of  the  other  colonies  to  which  they  are  the  carriers.  A  ba- 
lance, therefore,  muft  be  paid  to  the  mother  country  in  gold  and 
filver,  and  this  balance  they  generally  find. 

In  the  fugar  colonies  the  valqe  of  the  produce  annually  exported 
to  Great  Bruain  is  much  greater  than  that  of  all  the  goods  imported 
from  thence.  If  the  fugar  and  rum  annually  fent  to  the  mother 
country  were  paid  for  in  thofe  colonies.  Great  Britain  would  be 
ob.ged  to  fend  out  every  year  a  very  large  balance  in  money,  and 
the  trade  to  the  Wcit  Indies  would,  by  a  certain  fpecies  of  politi- 
cians, be  confidered  as  extremely  difadvantageous.  But  it  fo  hap 
pens,  that  many  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  fugar  planta- 
tioxis  relide  in  Great  briiain.     Their  rent,  are  remitted  to  them  m    ' 
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fugar  and  rum,  the  produce  of  their  eftates.  The  fugar  and  rum 
which  the  Weft  India  merchants  purchafe  in  thofe  colonies  upon 
their  own  account,  are  not  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  which  they 
annually  fell  there.  A  balance,  therefore,  muft  neccffarily  be  paid  to 
them  in  gold  and  filver,  and  this  balance  too  is  generally  found. 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment  from  the  different 
colonies  to  Great  Britain,  have  not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
greatnefs  or  fmallnefs  of  the  balances  which  were  refpedively  due 
from  them.  Payments  have  in  general  been  more  regular  from 
the  northern  than  from  the  tobacco  colonies,  though  the  former 
have  generally  paid  a  pretty  large  balance  in  money,  wiiile  the  lat- 
ter have  either  paid  no  balance,  or  a  much  fmaller  one.  The  difll- 
culty  of  getting  payment  from  our  different  fugar  colonies  has  been 
greater  or  lels  in  proportion,  not  fo  much  to  the  extent  of  the 
balances  reipefiively  due  from  them,  as  to  the  quantity  of  unculti- 
vated land  which  they  contained  ;  that  is,  to  the  greater  or  fmaller 
temptation  which  the  planters  have  been  under  of  over-trading,  or 
of  undertaking  the  fettlement  and  plantation  of  greater  quantities 
of  wafte  land  than  fuited  the  extent  of  their  capitals.  The  returns 
from  the  great  ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  there  is  ftill  much  uncul- 
tivated land,  have,  upon  this  account,  been  in  general  more  irre- 
gular and  uncertain  than  thofe  from  the  fmaller  iflands  of  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  and  St.  Chrlftophers,  which  have  for  thefe  many  years 
been  complefely  cultivated,  and  have,  upon  that  account,  afforded 
lefs  field  for  the  fpeculations  of  the  planter.  The  new  acquifitlons 
of  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincents,  and  Dominica,  have  opened  a  new 
field  for  fpeculations  of  this  kind  j  and  the  returns  from  thofe 
iflands  have  of  late  been  as  irregular  and  uncertain  as  thofe  from  the 
great  ifland  of  Jamaica.. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  coTonies  which  occafions 
in  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver 
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^  op  ^     money.      Their    great    demand    for   adlve   and    produdive   flock 

« '    makes    it   convenient  for    them    to   have    as   little    dead   ftock   as 

poflible ;    and  dilpofes   them  upon   that  account  to  content  them- 
felves  with  a  cheaper,  though  lefs  commodious  inQrument  of  com- 
^        merce  than  gold  and   filver.     They  are  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
vert   the   value   of  that   gold   and  filver  into  the  inftrumems   of 
trade,   into  the  materials  of  cloathing,  into  houfhold  furniture,  and 
into  the  iron  work  necefTary  for  building  and  extending  their  fcttle- 
ments  and  plantations.     In  thofe  branches  of  bufmefs  which  can- 
not be  tranfadted  without  gold  and  filver  money,    it  appears  that 
they  can.ahvays  find  the  necelTary  quantity  of  thofe  metals ;  and  if 
they  frequently  do  not  find  it,   their  failure  is  generally  the  effea, 
not  of  their  neceflary  poverty,  but  of  their  unnecefl"ary  and  excef- 
five  enterprize.     It  is  not  becaufe  they  are  poor  that  their  payments 
are  irregular  and  uncertain  ;    but  becaufe  they   are  too   ea^er  to 
become  exceffively  rich.     Though  all  that  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  colony  taxes,  which  was  over  and  above  what  was  necelTary  for 
defraying  the   expence   of  their  own  civil   and  military  ellablilh- 
ments,    were  to  be  remitted  to  Great  Britain   in  gold  and  filver, 
the  colonies  have  abundantly  wherewithal  to  purchafe  the  requifite 
quantity  of  thofe  metals.      They   would   in    this  cafe  be   obliged, 
r  indeed,    to  exchange  a  part  of  their  furplus  produce,   with  which 

they  now  purchafe  adlive  and  produdive  flock,  for  dead  ftock.  In 
tranfadting  their  domeftic  bufinefs  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ 
a  coftly  inftcad  of  a  cheap  inftrumcnt  of  commerce  ;  and  the  ex- 
s  pence  ofpurchafing  this  cofily  inftrument  might  damp  fomewhat 
the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  their  excefiive  enterprize  in  the  improve- 
ment of  land.  It  might  not,  however,  be  neceflary  to  remit  any 
part  of  the  American  revenue  in  gold  and  filver.  It  might  be  remit- 
ted in  bills  drawn  upon  and  accepted  by  particular  merchants  or 
companies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  America  h:.d  been  configncd,  who  would  pay  into  the  treafury 
the  American  revenue  in  money,   after  having  themfelves  received 
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the  value  of  it  In  goods;  and  the  whole  bufmefs  might  frequently    chap, 
be  tranfaited  without  exporting   a  fingle  ounce  of  gold   or  filvcr 
from  America. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  juftice  that  both  Ireland  and  America 
fhould  contribute  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debt  of 
Great  Britain.  That  debt  has  been  contracted  in  fupport  of 
the  government  eftabliflied  by  the  revolution,  a  government  to 
which  the  proteftants  of  Ireland  owe,  not  only  the  whole  authority 
which  they  at  prefent  enjoy  in  their  own  country,  but  every  fecu- 
rity  which  they  poflefs  for  their  liberty,  their  property,  and  their 
religion  ;  a  government  to  which  feveral  of  the  colonies  of  America 
owe  their  prefent  charters,  and  confequently  their  prefent  confti- 
tution,  and  to  which  all  the  colonies  of  America  owe  the  liberty, 
fecurity,  and  property  which  they  have  ever  fmce  enjoyed.  That 
public  debt  has  been  contracted  in  the  defence,  not  of  Great  Bri- 
tain alone,  but  of  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire ;  the 
immenfe  debt  contracted  in  the  late  war  in  particular,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  contracted  In  the  war  before,  were  both  properly  con- 
tracted in  defence  of  America. 

By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  gain,  befides  the 
freedom  of  trade,  other  advantages  much  more  important,  and 
which  would  much  more  than  compenfate  any  increafe  of  taxes  that 
might  accompany  that  union.  By  the  union  with  England,  the 
middling  and  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a  com- 
plete deliverance  from  the  power  of  an  ariflocracy  which  had  al- 
ways before  oppreffed  them.  By  an  union  with  Great  Britain  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  in  Ireland  would  gain  an 
equally  complete  deliverance  from  a  much  more  opprefTive  ariflo- 
cracy ;  an  arillocracy  not  founded,  like  that  of  Scotland,  in  the 
natural  and   refpeCtable  diflinCtions  of  birth  and  fortune ;  but  in 
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BOOK  ti^e  moft  odious  of  all  diftinaions,  thofe  of  religious  and  political 
prejudices  ;  diftinclions  which,  more  than  any  other,  animate  both 
the  infolence  of  the  oppreflbrs  and  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the 
oppreffed,  and  which  commonly  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
country  more  hoftile  to  one  another  than  thofe  of  different  coun- 
tries ever  are.  Without  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  confider  themfelves 
as  one  people. 

No  oppreflive  ariftocracy  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  colonies. 
Even  they,  however,  would,  in  point  of  happinefs  and  tranquility, 
gain  confiderably  by  a  union  with  Great  Britain.  It  would,  at 
leaft,  deliver  them  from  thofe  rancorous  and  virulent  fadions 
which  are  infeparable  from  fmall  democracies,  and  which  have  fo 
frequently  divided  the  affedions  of  their  people,  and  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  their  governments,  in  their  form  fo  nearly  democra- 
tical.  In  the  cafe  of  a  total  feparation  from  Great  Britain,  which, 
unlefs  prevented  by  a  union  of  this  kind,  feems  very  likely  to  take 
place,  thofe  fadions  would  be  ten  times  more  virulent  than  ever. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  the  coercive 
power  of  the  mother-country  had  always  been  able  to  reftrain  thofe 
fadions  from  breaking  out  into  any  thing  worfe  than  grofs  bru- 
tality and  infult.  If  that  coercive  power  was  entirely  taken  away, 
they  would  probably  foon  break  out  into  open  violence  and  blood- 
flied.  In  all  great  countries  which  are  united  under  one  uniform 
government,  the  fpirit  of  party  commonly  prevails  lefs  in  the  remote 
provinces,  than  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  The  diftance  of  thofe 
provinces  from  the  capital,  from  the  principal  feat  of  the  great 
fcramble  of  fadion  and  ambition,  makes  them  enter  Icfs  into  the 
views  of  any  of  the  contending  parties,  and  renders  them  more 
indifferent  and  impartial  fpedators  of  the  condud  of  all.  The 
fpirit  of  party  prevails  Icfs  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
3  In 
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In  the  cafe  of  a  union  it  would  probably  prevail  lefs  in  Ireland  Chap. 
than  in  Scotland,  and  the  colonies  would  probably  foon  enjoy  a  >  .  _f 
degree  of  concord  and  unanimity  at  prefent  unknown  in  any  part 
of  the  Britifh  empire.  Both  Ireland  and  the  colonies,  indeed, 
would  be  fubjeded  to  heavier  taxes  than  any  which  they  at  prefent 
pay.  In  confequence,  however,  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  public  revenue  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  national 
debt,  the  greater  part  of  thofe  taxes  might  not  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance, and  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  might  foon  be 
reduced  to  what  was  neceflary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace 
eftablifhment. 

The  territorial  acquifitions  of  the  Eafl:  India  company,  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  crown,  that  is,  of  the  ftate  and  people  of 
Great  Britain,  might  be  rendered  another  fource  of  revenue  more 
abundant,  perhaps,  than  all  thofe  already  mentioned.  Thofe  coun- 
tries are  reprefented  as  more  fertile,  more  extenfive;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extent,  much  richer  and  more  populous  than  Great 
Britain.  In  order  to  draw  a  great  revenue  from  them,  it  would  not 
probably  be  neceflary,  to  introduce  any  new  fyftem  of  taxation  into 
countries  which  are  already  fufficiently  and  more  than  fufficiently 
taxed.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  more  proper  to  lighten,  than  to  aggra- 
vate, the  burden  of  thofe  unfortunate  countries,  and  to  endeavour  to 
.^raw  a  revenue  from  them,  not  by  impofmg  new  taxes,  but  by  pre- 
,  venting  the  embezzlement  and  mifapplication  of  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  which  they  already  pay. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  irapradlicable  for  Great  Britain  to  draw 
any  confiderable  augmentation  of  revenue  from  any  of  the  re- 
fources  above-mentioned  ;  the  only  refource  which  can  remain  to 
her  is  a  diminution  of  her  expence.  In  the  mode  of  colledting, 
and   in    that  of   expending  the  public  revenue ;    though  in  both 
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B  o  O  K    there  may  be  fllll    room  for   improvement ;    Great  Britain  feem* 
'    to  be  at  leaft  as  oeconomical  as  any  of  her  neighbours.     The  mi- 
litary eftablifhment  which  fhe  maintains  for  her  own  defence  ia 
time   of  peace,  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  any  European  (late 
which    can  pretend  to  rival   her  either  in   wealth    or    in   power^ 
None  of  thofe  articles,  therefore,  feem  to   admit  of  any  confidcr- 
able  redudion   of  expence.      The  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifh- 
ment of  the  colonies  vv^as,  before   the   commencement  of  the  pre- 
fent  difturbances,    very  confiderable,    and    is    an    expence    which 
may,    and   if  no    revenue    can    be    drawn    from  them,  ouglit  cer- 
tainly to  be  faved  altogether.     This  conftant  expence  in   time  of 
peace,     though  very    great,    is    infignificant    in    comparifon   with 
what    the   defence  of  the  colonies    has  cofl:  us   in    time    of  war. 
The   laft   war,    which    was    undertaken    altogether  on  account  of 
the   colonies,    cofl  Great    Britain,    it    has    already  been  obferved, 
upwards  of  ninety  millions.     The  Spanifh  war  of  1739  was  prin- 
cipally undertaken  on  their  account;  in  which,  and  in  the  French 
war  that  was  the  confequence  of  it,   Great  Britain  fpent  upwards  of 
forty  millions,  a  great  part  of  which  ought  juflly  to  be  charged  to  the 
colonies.     In  thofe  two  wars  the  colonies  cofl  Great  Britain  much 
more  than  double  the  fum  which  the  national  debt  amounted  to  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  firfl  of  them.     Had  it  not  been  for 
thofe  wars  that  debt  might,  and  probably  would  by  this  time,  have 
been  completely  paid ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  colonies,  the  former 
of  thofe  wars  might  not,  and  the  latter  certainly  would  not  have  beea 
undertaken.     It  was  becaufe  the  colonies  were  fuppofed  to  be  pro- 
vinces of  the  Britifh  empire,  that  this  expence  was  laid  out  up- 
on them.     But  countries  which  contribute  neither  revenue  nor  mili- 
tary force  towards  the  fupport  of  the  empire,  cannot  be  confidered 
as  provinces.     They  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  appendages,  as  a 
fort  of  fplendid  and  fliowy   equipage  of  the  empire.     But  if  the 
empire  can  no  longer  fupport  the  expence  of  keeping  up  this  equi- 
page. 
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page,  it  ought  certainly  to  lay  it  down  ;  and  if  it  cannot  raife  its  re-    ^  ^I,  ■'^  ^' 

ventie  in  proportion  to  Its  expence,  it  ought,  at  Icaft,  to  accommo-    > ^v * 

date  its  expence  to  its   revenue.     If  the  colonies,  notwlthftanding 
their  refufal  to  I'ubmit  to  Britiflv  taxes,  are  ilill  to  be  confidered  as 
provinces  of  the  Britifh  empire,  their  defence  in  fome  future  war 
may  cofl:  Great  Britain  as  great  an  expence  as  it  ever  has  done  in 
any  former  war.     The  rulers  of  Great  Britain  have,  for  more  than  a 
century  paft,.  amufed  the  people  with  the  imagination  that  they  pof- 
fefleda  great  empire  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Atlantic.     This  empire, 
however,  has  hitherto  cxiftcd  in  imagination  only.     It  has  hithertO' 
been,  not  an  empire,  but  the  projedlof  an  empire;   not  a  gold  mine, 
but  the  projed  of  a  gold  mine  ;  a  projed  which  has  coft,  which  con- 
tinues to  coft,  and  which,  if  purfued  in  the  fame  way  as  it  has  been. 
hitherto,  is  likely  to  coft  immenfe  expence,  without  being  likely  to 
bring  any  profit ;  for  the  effeds  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade, 
it  has  been  fliewn,  are,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  mere  lofs  in- 
ftead  of  profit.     It  is  furely  now  time  that  our  rulers  fliould  either 
realize  this  golden  dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulging  them- 
felves,  perhaps,   as  well  as  the  people;  or,  that  they  (hould  awake 
from  it  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  awaken  the  people.     If  the 
projed  cannot  be  completed,  it  ought  to  be  given  up.     If  any  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Britifh  empire  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  the  whole  empire,  it  is  furely  time  that  Great 
Britain  fhould  free  herfelf  from  the  expence  of  defending  thofe  pro- 
\'inces  in  time  of  war,  and  of  fupporting  any  part  of  their  civil   or 
military  eftablifhments  in  time  of  peace,  and  endeavour  to  accommo- 
date her  future  views  and  defigns  to  the  real  mediocrity  of  her  cir- 
cumftances. 
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